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STUDIES ON GLYCOLYSIS IN VITRO. 


By SERGIUS MORGULIS anp O. BARKUS. 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine, Omaha.) 


(Received for publication, May 18, 1925.) 


With the discovery of insulin and its effects on the blood 
sugar the problem of glycolysis has assumed new and interesting 
aspects. Is hypoglucemia produced by insulin injections similar 
to the disappearance of sugar from blood in the zn vitro glycolytic 
process? Briggs, Koechig, Doisy, and Weber found that follow- 
ing an insulin injection there is a fall in the blood sugar accom- 
panied by a simultaneous rise in the lactic acid concentration and 
a lowering of the inorganic phosphates of the blood. This obser- 
vation would suggest that the mechanism of the in vivo glycolysis 
may possibly depend upon the preliminary formation of a hexose- 
phosphoric acid compound. Best and Ridout, however, reported 
recently that the lactic acid of normal and diabetic dogs does not 
increase in any significant manner during insulin hypoglucemia, 
unless the latter is also accompanied by extreme asthenia or 
marked hyperirritability of the animal. This corroborates the 
earlier observations of Tolstoi, Loebel, Levine, and Richardson 
who found that in diabetic patients under insulin treatment the 
lactic acid concentration of the blood generally remains un- 
changed in spite of the extreme fall in the blood sugar. The 
inorganic phosphates of the blood, however, do diminish. Ser- 
vantie likewise fails to observe any relation between the changes 
in the blood sugar of dogs treated with insulin and the lactic acid 
concentration of the blood. The discrepancy in the results of 
several experimenters may possibly be accounted for on technical 
grounds, when it is recalled that the blood lactic acid is subject to 
sudden and extensive fluctuations. Thus, Mendel, Engel, and 
Goldscheider have demonstrated how very sensitive the blood 
lactic acid is to manipulation of the animal, even slight pressure 
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at the time of drawing the blood sample causing a considerable 
increase in the lactic acid content. The study of the influence of 
insulin is ‘still further complicated by the circumstance that, as 
Collazo and Supniewski point out, preparations made by different 
methods give various results as far as the effect on the blood 
lactic acid is concerned. Some insulin preparations cause a rise 
while those purified by picric acid have no effect at all on the 
blood lactic acid. It is also of interest in this connection to men- 
tion that Mendel, Engel, and Goldscheider observed that the 
usual rise and fall in the blood sugar curve following the ingestion 
of 100 gm. of glucose occurs independently of any alterations in 
the blood lactic acid, the concentration of which generally remains 
constant. The weight of experimental evidence seems, therefore, 
to indicate that the insulin hypoglucemia is not necessarily 
associated with a production of lactic acid. 

Our own experiments deal with the zn vitro glycolysis. We 
studied the bloods of several species (horse, sheep, dog, bird) 
from the point of view of the simultaneous changes taking place 
in the glucose, lactic acid, and phosphate contents of the blood. 
The blood was collected aseptically, and a sample was immediately 
analyzed. The rest of the material was transferred aseptically 
to a number of test-tubes, stoppered, and left for various lengths 
of time in a constant temperature incubator. 


Analytical Procedures. 


The blood sample was deproteinized according to the Folin-Wu 
procedure and the glucose was determined in an aliquot of the 
filtrate by the Shaffer-Hartman micro method. 

The lactic acid we determined by a modification of Harrop’s 
method. 


20 to 30 cc. of the filtrate (or more, if the material was available) were 
used for each determination. To this was added with constant shaking 
dry, finely powdered CuSO, in sufficient amount to make the final con- 
centration 15 per cent. After the added CuSO, had completely dis- 
solved finely powdered Ca(OH). was added, enough to give a 10 per cent 
suspension of the hydroxide, and the mixture was shaken vigorously for 15 
minutes. The mixture was then centrifuged and the supernatant liquid 
decanted through a small filter paper. An aliquot of this perfectly clear 
filtrate was now used for the lactic acid determination. By adding the 
reagents in the dry state it was possible to keep the final volume down, a 
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TABLE I. 


Blood. 


Glucose. 


Lactic acid. 


Inorganic P. 


Oxalated sheep blood. 


mg. per 100 cc. 


mg. per 100 cc. 


mg. per 100 cc. 


70 26.6 das 

70 26.0 Dagi, 

42 33.0 2.0 

31 37.0 2:5 

18 41.0 220 

18 42.0 Pa, 

13 58.0 3.6 

Defibrinated sheep blood. 

70 27.6 2eG 

61 32.0 2.5 

42 35.0 2.8 

40 40.0 2.6 

19 49.0 2.5 

13 60.0 Oro 

TABLE II. 
Blcod. 
Glucose. | poe Bae Lipoid P. 

Oxalated dog blood. 

mg. per mg. per mg. per mg. per 

100 ce, 100 ce, 100 ce. 100 ce. 

115 30.7 Di 11.0 

78 36.3 12.0 

70 50.0 4.2 11.9 
31 61.5 4.8 
4 79.8 4.6 

Defibrinated dog blood. 

179 48.5 4.5 19.3 
48 63.4 4.5 

20 72.0 5a2 19.5 

16 Pe 19.0 

16 63.0 16.0 19.7 


Remarks. 


No hemolysis. 
ec “ 


6c “cc 


Blood hemolyzed. 


No hemolysis. 
6c T4 


Blood hemolyzed. 


Remarks. 


No hemolysis. 
6é 6c 


No hemolysis. 
Slight hemolysis. 


More hemolysis. 
Great hemolysis. 
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matter of importance in a colorimetric procedure. To 4 volumes of con- 
centrated H,SO, 1 volume of the aldehyde-free filtrate was now added cau- 
tiously with cooling, to prevent the temperature from rising above 120°C. 
Running tap water was found more efficient for this purpose than a cooling 
mixture. When the temperature of the material was reduced to 60°C. the 
tube was placed in a boiling water bath for 2 minutes. When the solution 
was completely cooled 1 ec. of a saturated guaiacol solution was added. 
The pink color developed within 20 minutes. The standard was prepared 
from pure lactic acid (Merck, 85 per cent) in such a way that 100 cc. of the 
standard solution contained 20 mg. of the acid. The acid content was 
checked by analysis. 

The inorganic phosphate was determined by the Bell-Doisy method on 
the whole blood, or by Benedict and Theis’ new method when the serum was 
analyzed. The lipoid P was determined by Bloor’s procedure. 


Tables I and II give the results which were obtained in some 
of the longest and most complete series. 

The results recorded in Tables I and II show at a glance that, 
unlike the insulin hypoglucemia, the disappearance of the blood 
sugar in 2 vitro glycolysis goes parallel with an accumulation of 
lactic acid. The inorganic phosphorus does not change provided 
there 1s no hemolysis in the sample. We cannot, therefore, concur 
in the opinion of Bierry and Moquet that during glycolysis there 
is a gradual rise in the inorganic P while the lipoid P diminishes in 
quantity. The few lipoid P determinations which we made on 
dog’s blood fail to support this contention which led Bierry and 
Moquet to postulate the hypothesis; vzz., that preliminary to the 
transformation of glucose into lactic acid zn vitro the glucose 
changes to a hexose-phosphate within the red cells, the lipoids of 
the latter furnishing the needed phosphorus. According to our 
experience we believe that such a view is erroneously based upon 
conditions associated with hemolysis rather than with glycolysis 
of blood in wtro. 


CONCLUSION. 


The in vitro process of glycolysis is different from the hypo- 
glucemia caused by insulin in that the disappearance of the glucose 
in the former case goes parallel with a formation of lactic acid. 
The inorganic P remains unchanged during glycolysis, increasing 
only in blood samples undergoing hemolysis. The increase in 
P is practically proportional to the degree of hemolysis. There 
is, therefore, no evidence from the study of zn vitro glycolysis that 
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the formation of a hexose-phosphate compound is a preliminary 
step in the mechanism of the disappearance of the sugar from the 
blood. 
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THE RATE OF ELIMINATION OF INGESTED SUGARS 
IN PHLORHIZIN DIABETES. 


By H. J. DEUEL, Jr., anp W. H. CHAMBERS.* 


(From the Department of Physiology, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City.) 


(Received for publication, June 24, 1925.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


The hourly rate of excretion of ingested glucose in phlorhizin 
diabetes has been reported by Csonka (1), but no experimental 
work is on record in which a similar study has been made of the 
rate at which “extra glucose”’ appears in the urine after the inges- 
tion of fructose or galactose. 

The amount of glucose excreted hourly after the administration 
of monosaccharides or any other potential glucose formers is 
determined not alone by its rate of absorption from the gut, but 
also by its rate of conversion into glucose and the rate of elimina- 
tion by the kidney. If we assume that absorption of fructose or 
galactose is equally as rapid as that of glucose, the rate of excretion 
is limited to the latter two factors. In case as rapid an elimination 
_of extra glucose takes place after the administration of fructose or 
galactose as after glucose, one would assume that the conversion 
of these monosaccharides to glucose takes place very quickly. 
On the other hand, a much slower rate of elimination of extra 
glucose would indicate that the various transformations in the 
intermediary metabolism of fructose and galactose take an 
appreciable interval of time. The third consideration, viz. the 
elimination by the kidney, would not affect the rate of excretion of 
the extra glucose arising from other monosaccharides differently 
from the way it does that arising from ingested glucose. To 
answer these questions with regard to the time relations in the 
intermediary metabolism of fructose and galactose the experi- 
ments reported in this paper were undertaken. 


* National Research Council Fellow in Medicine (1924-26). 
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8 Rate of Sugar Excretion in Diabetes 


HISTORICAL. 


Ringer and Frankel (2) showed that the elimination of extra 
glucose following administration of glucose took place very 
quickly, approximately 60 per cent being eliminated 2 hours after 
its intravenous injection. The extra glucose formed after the 
injection of the same amount of sodium propionate was much less 
rapidly eliminated, thus leading these authors to conclude: ‘‘the. 
difference in the time relationship can be attributed only to the time 
required for the synthesis of glucose from propionic acid.”’ 

Csonka (1), on the administration of 16 gm. of glucose by mouth 
to dogs, found an excretion of 46 per cent of extra glucose in 2 
hours and the entire amount in 7 hours, while the glucose originat- 
ing from glycine and alanine was eliminated at practically the same 
rate. Reilly, Nolan, and Lusk (3) have shown that no fructose 
was eliminated in the urine as such after feeding 24 gm. to a 
phlorhizinized dog, but 15.3 gm. of extra glucose originated there- 
from, while with rabbits Lusk (4) found some fructosuria following 
the administration of 20 gm. With galactose, a less satisfactory 
conversion to glucose was obtained (4), and only 7.9 gm. of extra 
glucose were found after the ingestion of 24 gm. of this carbo- 
hydrate, although no galactosuria was noted. That fructosuria 
or galactosuria is not to be expected after the oral administration 
of these sugars to phlorhizinized dogs in the amounts used in the 
experiments herein reported is indicated from the results of 
Bodansky (5), who found a galactosuria (as evidenced by a posi- 
tive mucic acid test) in only two cases out of twenty when 18 
to 60 gm. of this sugar were fed to normal dogs. When similar 
amounts of fructose were given to the same animals he did not ob- 
tain a definite fructosuria in a single instance. After subcu- 
taneous administration of this sugar Benedict! has found @ fruc- 
tosuria. Brasch (6), on the other hand, did find some galactosuria 
when much larger amounts of galactose were fed. 


Method. 


The following experiments were carried out on three fasting 
phlorhizinized dogs and include two experiments with fructose, 


1 Benedict, S. R., personal communication. 
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two with glucose, one each with galactose and lactose, and three 
control experiments in which no food was given. 

The dogs were rendered diabetic by the usual te¢hnique; v7z., 
the daily subcutaneous injection of 1 gm. of purified phlorhizin 
in 10 ce. of olive oil. The experimental studies were started when 
the animals were completely diabetic as judged by the D:N ratio, 
generally on the 5th day of phlorhizin. The phlorhizin? used in 
these experiments gave unusually satisfactory results, no intoxica- 
tion being noted and the animals remaining in good condition 
for as long as 9 days of phlorhizin and 11 days of fasting. Even 
better results. were obtained with a_hog in which no disturbances 
were evident after the administration of 1.5 gm. of phlorhizin 
daily for 37 days to the fasting animal. 

The urine was collected entirely by catheter at hourly intervals 
with the few exceptions noted in the protocols. Glucose deter- 
minations were carried out by the Benedict method and total 
nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method. In one experiment on Dog 52 
the proportion of fructose excreted as such after its administration 
was determined. The total reducing power of the urine was first 
tested and then that of an aliquot portion which had been refluxed 
for $ hour with HCl in a concentration of 10 per cent of the acid 
(3). Control experiments showed that on such treatment fructose 
is completely decomposed, while no glucose is destroyed, the 
difference in the titrations before and after refluxing representing 
the proportion of fructose. Since the glucose determinations 
were made by Benedict’s method it was unnecessary to neutralize 
the urine after refluxing with 10 per cent of HCl before the titra- 
tion, as the excess Na 2CO3 used is adequate. 

Calculations of extra glucose were made by multiplying the 
nitrogen content of the hourly samples by the prevailing D:N 


2 Phlorhizin is purified as follows: 100 gm. of phlorhizin (Merck) are dis- 
solved in 1000 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol and the solution is filtered, if neces- 
sary. Tothissolution 2800 to 3000 cc. of water are added, with constant 
stirring, and the mixture is placed in an ice box for several days. The 
phlorhizin which crystallizes out is filtered off and washed with some dis- 
tilled water and dried first between filter papers and then in a vacuum desic- 
cator. Heat must be avoided at all stages in this procedure. By this 
method 88 gm. of purified phlorhizin were obtained from 100 gm. of com- 
mercial phlorhizin, the use of which latter sometimes leads to convul- 
sions in the animal. 
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ratio of the fore period to determine the glucose originating from 
protein metabolism, and subtracting this value from the total 
glucose for the hour. The difference represents the extra glucose. 
To show the rate of excretion on the charts, the extra glucose per 
hour is expressed in percentage of total extra glucose excreted. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA. 


The details of representative individual experiments are given 
in the protocols and a few typical ones are illustrated in the 
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Cuart 1. Curves plotted from data of Protocols 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


charts. Chart 1 shows the comparative rate of elimination of the 
four sugars when fed to the same dog. 

It is evident that the rate of elimination of extra glucose after 
feeding 16 gm. of fructose is practically identical with that of 
glucose itself. The results with galactose suggest a more rapid 
excretion of extra sugar. This agrees with the statement of 
Bodansky (5) and Foster (7) that galactose ingestion results in a 
greater hyperglycemia than that of glucose or fructose. With 
lactose the extra glucose produced is much less and its excretion 
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lasts over a much longer period of time, this extra glucose not 
having been completely eliminated 12 hours after its ingestion. 
The amount of extra glucose eliminated in the urine when 
glucose, galactose, and fructose were fed represents a practically 
quantitative recovery, being for glucose 107 and 105 per cent, 
96 and 93 per cent with fructose, and 88 per cent with galactose. 
With lactose, the extra sugar produced in 12 hours was equivalent 
to only about 50 per cent of the lactose ingested. The experi- 
mental results are summarized in Table J. In one control 
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Cuart 2. Curves plotted from data of Protocol 1. 


experiment on Dog 52, not included in Table I, the amount of 
fructose eliminated as such was found to be less than 4 per cent 
of that ingested. 

The ingestion of the sugars studied was invariably followed by a 
sparing action on the nitrogen metabolism despite the fact that 
the extra glucose formed could not have been oxidized since it was 
quantitatively excreted in the urine. An example of this is shown 
in Chart 2, which gives the results of the experiment on feeding 
glucose to Dog 51. The decrease of protein metabolism becomes 
evident the 2nd hour after the carbohydrate feeding and contin- 
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ues until the 7th hour when the minimum value is reached. By 
this time the bulk of the extra glucose likewise has been excreted 
and the nitrogen curve rises. In the other experiments, for sev- 
eral hours after the minimum value of nitrogen metabolism is 
reached (the 6th to the 11th hour) the urinary nitrogen remains 
at the low figure and then gradually increases. The nitrogen 
never returns to its former value since the protein catabolism 
daily becomes smaller, inasmuch as the animals are fasting. Chart 
3 shows the 24 hour nitrogen metabolism of Dog 51 during the 
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Cuart 3. Curves plotted from data of Protocols 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


period when the sugars were ingested. The sparing action is 
evident despite the source of the extra glucose. 

Three control experiments in which no food was given show a 
constant excretion of nitrogen per hour, as illustrated in the 
protocols. This value was found to be uniform in Dog 56 on Jan- 
uary 19 (Protocol 5) with the exception of a high nitrogen excre- 
tion during the second hourly period when an increased nitrogen 
elimination over that of the previous night and of the hours 
following was concomitant with a considerable diuresis. Diuresis, 
however, bears no relationship to the decrease in nitrogen excretion 
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obtained with carbohydrates, since the hourly volume of the urine 
is considerably increased after carbohydrate ingestion. 

It is of interest to note that following the ingestion of sugars 
the general condition of the animals was markedly improved and 
their muscular power increased, although the carbohydrates 
given in these amounts were not burned by the phlorhizinized 
animals but were quantitatively excreted in the urine. 


DISCUSSION. 


Our results with glucose are in harmony with those of Ringer 
and Frankel (2) and Csonka (1) in showing a practically complete 
elimination in 6 hours, although we have been unable to duplicate 
Csonka’s results in obtaining an elimination of 32 per cent of the 
extra glucose in the 2nd hour. The highest percentage of extra 
glucose produced after glucose ingestion was 16.8 per cent in the 
2nd hour. 

Ringer and Frankel (2), as noted previously, have shown a 
delayed excretion of extra glueose when sodium propionate was 
injected intravenously over that produced when glucose was 
given by vein. They attribute this retardation to the time neces- 
sary to bring about a conversion of propionic acid to glucose. 
Both fructose and galactose are probably broken up into trioses 
which are then synthesized into glucose. The reactions necessary 
for a conversion of these sugars into glucose are not of such a 
complex nature as that involved in the transformation of propionic 
acid into glucose, since no retardation in excretion over that 
noted for glucose is found. 

This decrease in nitrogen metabolism following glucose inges- 
tion has previously been noted by Ringer (8) and also by Nash 
and Benedict (9). 


SUMMARY. 


A study of the hourly elimination of extra glucose after the 
ingestion of 16 gm. of glucose, fructose, and galactose in fasting 
phlorhizinized dogs showed rates practically identical. Lactose, 
on the other hand, was excreted much more slowly, and less than 


50 per cent of extra glucose arising therefrom was recovered at 
the end of 12 hours. 
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The glucose originating from fructose represents a 100 percent 
conversion from the carbohydrate ingested and was almost com- 
pletely eliminated in 5 hours. 

The conversion of galactose to glucose has been shown to be 
nearly quantitative, 88 per cent of the theoretical amount being 
excreted as extra glucose. 

A sparing action on nitrogen metabolism has been noted in each 
case in which there was increased glucose excretion irrespective 
of its source, although the glucose was not utilized and was quan- 
titatively excreted. 


The authors wish to thank Professor Graham Lusk for the sug- 
gestion of the problem and for his helpful criticism. 
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Rate of Sugar Excretion in Diabetes 


PROTOCOL 5. 


Elimination of Glucose and Nitrogen in Hourly Periods in a Fasting 
Phlorhizinized Dog. 


Dog 56. Weight, 9.8 kilos. 


Date. Period. 
1925 
Jan. 18-19 7.45 p.m.— 9.17 a.m. 
9.17 a.m.-10.18 “ 
10418 ocak tae es 
LEST oe a-12 ep an: 
12.19. p:m;— 1i2ik 
Leo i 2 
Greet pio, 0, eOlenees 
«19-20 6.26 


‘S — 9.25 a.m. 


Nitrogen. 
D:N 

Glucose. Per thie ny ny 

period 
gm. gm. gm. 

17.67 4.754 | 0.351 3.72 
1.46 0.370 | 0.364 3.94 
1.58 0.408 | 0.415 3.87 
1.50 0.3838 | 0.372 3.92 
1.49 0.387 | 0.3875 3.85 
1.50 0.377: | O.371 3.98 
Oued 1.418 | 0.348 3.72 

18.66 5.395 | 0.360 3.46 


ANIMAL CALORIMETRY. 


THIRTIETH PAPER. 
THE METABOLISM OF GLYCEROL IN PHLORHIZIN DIABETES. 


By W. H. CHAMBERS* anp H. J. DEUEL, Jr. 


{From the Department of Physiology, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City.) 


(Received for publication, June 24, 1925.) 


Glycerol is ordinarily listed with the intermediary products of 
carbohydrate metabolism, which can be completely converted 
into glucose in the diabetic organism, although no published data 
showing its total recovery as urinary sugar are to be found. 
Hirschfeld (1), Satta (2), and Lang (8) have reported a decrease 
in acetonuria after giving glycerol to diabetic and to normal fasting 
individuals. Voegtlin, Dunn, and Thompson (4) have shown 
that glycerol will replace glucose in relieving the hypoglycemia 
and toxic effects of insulin injections. Cremer (5) found that 
about 40 per cent of the glycerol ingested by a phlorhizinized dog 
was excreted in the urine as “‘extra glucose,” and Liithje (6) obtained 
similar results with depancreatized dogs. Recently McCann, 
Hannon, Perlzweig, and Tompkins (7) and Thomas (8) have used 
this conversion figure of 40 per cent as a basis for calculating the 
antiketogenic value of glycerol in the diets of diabetic patients. 
To determine more exactly the quantitative conversion of glycerol 
into glucose, experiments were made on phlorhizinized dogs in 
which the urine was collected at hourly intervals. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA. 


The technique of phlorhizinizing, collecting the urine, and calcu- 
lating the results is published in a previous paper (9). Glycerol, 
U.S.P., was given by stomach tube in aqueous solution or injected 
subcutaneously. The specific gravity of the glycerol, determined 


* National Research Council Fellow in Medicine (1924-26). 
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by pycnometer, was 1.2497 which, according to the table in 
“Watts’ Dictionary of chemistry” (10), equals by interpolation 
94.76 per cent. It should be noted in calculating the recovery of 
glycerol as glucose that 2 molecules of glycerol yield 1 molecule 
of glucose and 4 atoms of hydrogen 


26 3H gs03—>C 6H 1206 aa 4H 


or 100 gm. of glycerol yield 97.8 gm. of glucose and 2.2 gm. of 
hydrogen. 

The complete data of five experiments made on the three female 
dogs are given in the protocols. In the first experiment (Dog 56, 
January 20, Protocol 1) 15.16 gm. of glycerol were ingested and 
only 55.9 per cent were recovered in the urine as extra glucose. 


TABLE I. 
Summary. 
Dog No. raat é Puce Glucose recovered. 

Gm. gm. gm. per cent 
56 15.16 14.85 8.30 55.9 
56 qi bale 8.33 5.83 70.0 
56 8.53 BAS2338 4.46 53.8 
57 8.53 8.33 8.20 98.4 
51 8.53 8.33 8.07 96.9 


* Subcutaneous injection. 


The following day into the same dog a smaller amount, 8.53 gm., 
was injected subcutaneously to eliminate the factor of absorption. 
The yield of extra glucose was 70 per cent. When the same 
amount, 8.53 gm., was ingested the next day the return was 53.8 
per cent. 

The other two experiments with Dogs 57 and 51 are given in 
Protocols 2 and 3. From 8.53 gm. of ingested glycerol 8.20 and 
8.07 gm. of extra glucose were obtained in the urine, a yield of 98.4 
and 96.9 per cent, respectively. These results relating to the 
amount of glycerol converted into glucose are summarized in 
Table I. 

In two of the dogs (Dogs 57 and 51) there was an almost com- 
plete recovery of the glycerol in the form of glucose, while the 
third dog (Dog 56) yielded about 60 per cent. The metabolism 
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of the last dog was therefore determined in the respiration calorim- 
eter to see if there was an oxidation of the unrecovered portion 
of glycerol. : 

On the day following the experiments tabulated in Protocol 1 
the basal metabolism of Dog 56 was determined for 2 consecutive 
hours, 8.53 gm. of glycerol were then ingested and the metabolism 
was again observed for the succeeding 2nd, 3rd, and 4th hours. 
The data are given in Table II. 

The respiratory quotients average 0.703 for the basal metabo- 
lism and 0.678 for the 3 hours after the glycerol ingestion. There 
is a slight decrease in the heat production of questionable sig- 


TABLE II. 
Metabolism of Dog 56 before and after Ingesting Glycerol in Phlorhizin 
Glycosuria. 
Hourl Non- 
period Experiment. CO2 Oz RA: N protein Eat 
p.m. gm. gm. gm. 
3.41 Basal metabolism. 5.84! 6.25) 0.680) 0.304) 0.691) 19.47 
4.41 6.10} 6.10) 0.727) 0.304) 0.754) 20.34 
Averages. 5.97| 6.18} 0.703) 0.304) 0.723} 19.91 
7.14 After ingesting 8.53 gm.| 5.28} 5.79] 0.663] 0.293) 0.672} 18.42 
8.14 glycerol at 4.59 p.m. | 5.22} 5.41) 0.702) 0.312) 0.724) 18.20 
9.14 5.69) 6.17| 0.671) 0.312) 0.680) 19.77 
Averages. 5.40} 5.79) 0.678) 0.306) 0.692} 18.80 


nificance, as the averages are 19.91 calories before and 18.80 
calories after taking the glycerol. 


DISCUSSION. 


Our experiments on three dogs indicate that a complete conver- 
sion of glycerol into glucose is found in some dogs and that the 
lower figures of earlier workers might be explained on the basis of 
the difference in individual animals. A 70 per cent recovery on 
subcutaneous injection and one of 55 per cent after ingestion in 
Dog 56 suggest that an incomplete absorption may account for a 
part of the unrecovered portion of the glycerol. The calorimeter 
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experiment excludes the oxidation of the glycerol as an explanation 
for the unrecovered balance. 

The decrease .in the respiratory quotient from a basal of 0.703. 
to 0.678 on the ingestion of glycerol (Table IT) is a significant one. 
As shown in the equation above, the conversion of 2 molecules of 
glycerol to 1 of glucose yields in addition 4 atoms of hydrogen.. 
The recovery of extra glucose was not determined in the calorim-: 
eter experiment, but on the previous day (January 22, Protocol 
1) 3.53 gm. of extra glucose were excreted during the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th hours after giving per os the same amount of glycerol, 8.53 
em. If oxidized, the hydrogen from the amount of glycerol con- 
verted into glucose requires 0.628 gm. or 0.440 liter of additional 
oxygen. If this be subtracted from the oxygen used in the oxida- 
tion of the non-protein fraction of the total metabolism, one may 
calculate the respiratory quotient of the rest of the material 
oxidized. The formula is as follows: 


6.37 liters of CO, 


S —— = 0.725 
9.23 — 0.44 liters of O, 


R.Q. 


This agrees almost exactly with the non-protein quotient of the 
preceding period (0.723) in which no glycerol was given. Since the 
respiratory quotient of glycerol is 0.857, it follows that glycerol 
itself could not have been oxidized. 

One must consider that when 3.53 gm. of glucose (18.24 cal- 
ories, Rubner) are produced from 3.61 gm. of glycerol (15.57 
calories, Stohmann), 2.33 calories are liberated in the reaction. 
One also may estimate that, if the hydrogen liberated in this 
reaction united directly with oxygen, 2.72 calories would have 
been produced. Therefore approximately one-third of 2.33 cal- 
ories, or 0.80 calorie, has been added to the computed hourly heat 
production in this part of the experiment. The results of these 
metabolism experiments, therefore, indicate that in the 
phlorhizinized dog there may be a complete conversion of glycerol 
to glucose and no detectable oxidation of the glycerol or the glu- 
cose which is formed from it, except as to the hydrogen liberated 
in the reaction. 

McCann and Hannon (11) have reported a decrease in the 
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respiratory quotient after the ingestion of glycerol by diabetic 
patients. However, they have found a similar effect in thesame 
patients when glucose was taken. 

The hourly rate of excretion of ingested glycerol is practically 
the same as that of the monosaccharides. Thus, the same dog ’ 
(Dog 51) which was used in both kinds of experiments gave almost 
identical figures for the percentage of extra glucose eliminated 
during the first 3 hours after the administration of both glycerol 
(Protocol 3) and galactose. From the figures of hourly nitrogen 
excretion given in the protocols it is seen that glycerol produces a 
sparing of the protein metabolism in the same manner as do the 
monosaccharides. 

No gastrointestinal disturbances were apparent following the 
administration of the glycerol in the small amounts used in these 
experiments. 


SUMMARY. 


A practically complete conversion of glycerol to glucose was 
exhibited by two phlorhizinized dogs. After the ingestion of 
8.53 gm. of glycerol, 96.9 and 98.4 per cent, respectively, of extra 
glucose were recovered in the urine. 

A third dog yielded 55 per cent conversion after ingestion and 
70 per cent after subcutaneous injection of glycerol. A decrease 
in the respiratory quotient from 0.703 to 0.678 after giving glycerol 
indicates that there was no general oxidation of the ingested gly- 
cerol, which has a respiratory quotient of 0.86, nor of the glucose 
into which it was converted. The reduction in the respiratory 
quotient from 0.703 to 0.678 may be exactly accounted as due to 
the oxidation of the 2 atoms of hydrogen liberated in the reaction 
glycerol — 1/2 glucose. 

In the rate of excretion and the sparing of protein metabolism 
the reaction of glycerol was similar to that of the monosaccharides. 


To Professor Graham Lusk the authors are indebted for his 
kindly suggestions and criticism. 


1 Deuel and Chambers (9), Protocol 3, p. 18. 
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5.83 


8.53 gm. 


Glucose and Nitrogen Elimination during Glycerol Experiments. 
Dog 56. 


Remarks. 


15.16 gm. gly- 


cerol ingested 
at 11.33 a.m. 


gly- 
cerol injected 
subcutaneous- 
vim aos 11656 
a.m. 


PROTOCOL 1—Concluded. 


Nitrogen. 
Date. Time. See 8 aN Sane Remarks. 
a. a 
5 3 
Ay Ay 
1925 gm. gm. gm. gm. Laid 
Janes 9.51 a.m. |12.99/3.322)0.307 oe 
3.85* 8.53 gm. gly- 


Lin DD Mbce 4.10|0.605)0.294| 6.77 |1.77|389.68) cerol ingested 
1.55 p.m. | 4.60/0.623/0.312) 7.38 |2.20/49.33) at 9.55 a.m. 
3200 eles 2.49/0.517/0.259/ 4.82 |0.49)10.99 


4.46 


OrOps tee 2.04/0.572/0.286) 3.57 
23: | 11.53 a.m. |19.48/5.192/0.288) 3.75 


* The last portion of the night sample was collected by catheter and the 
D:N ratio determined separately. 
PROTOCOL 2. 
Hourly Elimination of Glucose after the Ingestion of Glycerol. 
Dog 57. Weight, 7.8 kilos. 


Nitrogen. 
Glu-| 3B D:N | Extra 
Date. Time. es a : ‘ rate pluedee: Remarks. 
rey qj 
3 5 
on ou 
1925 gm. gm. gm. gm. ie 


Feb. 2 | 2.29 p.m. 
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batt 1.04/0.208/0.208] 5.00 |9.21| 2.56 
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17 “. | 0.97/0.22210.222| 4.37 |0.09] 1.10 


“ 41} 9.01 a.m. |11.83'2.864 


4.13 
0.225)) 9 gox|0.53) 6.47 


8.20 


* The last portion of the night sample was collected by catheter and the 
D:N ratio determined separately. 
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Hourly Elimination of Glucose after the Ingestion of Glycerol. 


Dog 51. 


Date. Time. 
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4,21 |1.13 


3.684 0.20443 Gre 307 


4.83 
3.35 
3.97 
14.00 


* The last portion of the night sample was collected by catheter and the 
D:N ratio determined separately. 
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LACTONE FORMATION FROM MONO- AND DICAR- 
BOXYLIC SUGAR ACIDS. 


By P. A..LEVENE anp H. S. SIMMS. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 1, 1925.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The most recent phase of the work on simple carbohydrates is 
concerned with isomerisms occasioned by differences in size of the 
oxidic ring. The first observations which brought to light the 
existence of such isomers were made by Nef? and by E. Fischer.? 
Nef discovered two isomeric galactonic lactones and Fischer a 
third isomer of 1l-methyl glucose. Isomers of this type have 
been discovered for the derivatives of many monosaccharides 
through the efforts of Irvine® and of other workers of his school, 
through those of Hudson‘ and others. Very recently isomers of 
this type have been described for lactones of methylated galactonic 
acid (Pryde and coworkers’ and Haworth and coworkers ) and of 
methylated mannonic acid (Levene and Meyer’). 

Fischer and Irvine have noted that the new isomeric l-methyl 
hexoses were less “‘stable”’ than the common forms and that carbon 
atom (1) in the new forms is more reactive than the corresponding 
atom in the common forms. From the observations of Haworth, 
Ruell, and Westgarth it follows that tetramethyl galactonic- 
1, 4-lactone is more “‘stable” than its 1,5-isomer. One of the two 
tetramethyl mannonic lactones prepared by Levene and Meyer 


1 Nef, J. U., Ann. Chem., 1914, ediii, 331. 

2 Fischer, E., Ber. chem. Ges., 1914, xlvii, 1980. 

’ Irvine, J. C., Fyfe, A. W., and Hogg, T. P., J. Chem. Soc., 1915, evii, 524. 

4 Hudson, C.8., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1915; xxxvii, 1591. Hudson, C.S., 
and Johnson, J. M., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1916, xxxviii, 1223. 

5 Pryde, J., Hirst, E. L., and Humphreys, R. W., J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 
exxvii, 348. 

6 Haworth, W. N., Ruell, D. A., and Westgarth, G. C., J. Chem. Soc., 
* 1925, cxxv, 2468. 
7 Levene, P. A., and Meyer, G. M., J. Biol. Chem., 1924, Ix, 167. 
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was more “stable’’® than the other. In the case of mannonic 
lactones the decision regarding the structure of the isomers was 
arbitrary because there was no rational basis for differentiation 
of the isomeric sugar acids having lactones which rotate in the 
same direction. 

It therefore seemed advisable to undertake a quantitative study 
of the rates (and extent) of formation and splitting of isomeric 
lactones of known structure in order to find a rational basis for 
assigning structures to isomeric lactones which rotate in the same 
direction. | 

Another reason for the present investigation is that the struc- 
tural models of isomeric normal sugar acids indicate that all 
these acids should form lactones of the same type at nearly equal 
rates. This should be true of monocarboxylic and also of di- 
carboxylic sugar acids. This appears to be contrary to our ex- 
perience that certain of these acids are more readily isolated in 
the lactone form than are others. 


DISCUSSION. 


A. Monocarboxylic Acids.—Considering first the monocarbox- 
ylic acids (of the d series) we see that each is capable of forming 
a lactone with a 5-membered ring and also one with a 6-membered 
ring. (The 7-membered ring is improbable.) We should expect 
both lactones to form simultaneously, but at different rates, 
depending upon the energy changes involved in the respective 
linkages.? For convenience, we shall refer to these lactones as 
“5-ring lactones” and “‘6-ring lactones,’ respectively. 


8 In acidic solutions at the same pH, the lactone which hydrolyzes with 
greater initial velocity continues to a greater percentage of hydrolysis at 
equilibrium, and is referred to as being “‘less stable.’’? The word ‘‘stable”’ 
should, however, be used with discretion since a reaction with a greater 
initial velocity does not always continue to an equilibrium at which a 
greater amount is changed. This is the case with the reverse reaction in 
which the corresponding acids are allowed to form lactones. Hence, we 
arbitrarily define our use of the word: “‘stable’’ as referring to the initial 
velocity of reaction, rather than to the state of equilibrium. 

9 The linkages involving the hydroxyl groups on carbon atoms (4) and 
(5), respectively, may be expected to involve different energy changes 
owing to the greater proximity of the carboxyl group to the former. The 
different mechanical probabilities of the formation of a 5-membered or a* 
6-membered ring may also affect the results. 
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We find that gulonic acid (A), galactonic acid (B), glucohep- 
tonic acid (C), and mannonic acid (D), in fourth molar solutions 
of the pure acids at 25° C., all form a small amount (30 per cent 
or less) of 6-ring lactone, reaching equilibrium within a few hours. 
At the same time, there is a much slower reaction, requiring 
several hundred hours to reach equilibrium, in which a larger 


TABLE I. 


Approximate Initial Reaction Rates in Formation (ks) and Splitting (ks) 
of Lactones. 


Monocarboxylic acids 


(data from gulonic Dicarboxylic 
acid). acids 
(estimated). 
a al men Resultant 
6-ring 5-ring effect.) 
lactone. lactone. 
Time to reach one-half equilibrium, hrs.. 1.5 38 
Lactone at equilibrium, per cent......... 25 80 (75) 
Re I eh = es aes slg Seaisks dee es 32 4 (1-2) 


We ee ee ts. coh ox te eee | 100 1 fool a) 


TABLE ITI. 
Monocarboxylic Acids Capable of Forming Only One Lactone. 


Reaction rates. 


Acid. 


Type of ring. 

Lactone at 
equilibrium. 

Time to reach 
one-half 
equilibrium. 


per cent} hrs. 


4-Methyl glucoheptonic.| (H) | 6-membered.| 21 2.5} 17 64 
2, 3, 4, 6-tetramethyl 


PIB DTONIC.8 5 e.0 cis ys .| (F) | 6- i 30 6 | 10 Jo 
2, 3, 5, 6-tetramethyl 
Penn IG. eet (GZ) | 5- of fast eae t3 0.4 


amount (about 80 per cent) of 5-ring lactone is formed. The 
initial velocity of the former reaction is eight times that of the 
latter (equation (5)). 

We offer no explanation of the anomoly that the lactone which 
forms more readily is produced in smaller amount. The relations 
are shown in Table I, in which the rates of reaction were calculated 
from equation (5). The values in the second and third columns 
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were obtained from gulonic acid (A) (Table VI and Fig. 2) and 
are approximately correct for all the monocarboxylic acids. 

We corroborated this by measuring the lactone formation of 
certain substituted acids which could form only a single lactone, 
as shown in Table II. 

The two tetramethyl acids are weaker acids and their reaction 
rates are relatively the same, although somewhat slower than 
- the non-methylated acids. 

The rates of lactone formation of the monocarboxylic sugar 
acids were measured by means of their optical rotation. If 
[M,] is the molecular rotation of the pure acid and [M;,] is the 
molecular rotation of the pure lactone, then the percentage of 
lactone formation when the observed molecular rotation is [M] 
is | 
[M] — [Ma] 
[Mz] — [Ma] 


We shall designate the lactone formation as positive when the 
lactone is more dextro than the acid, and as negative when it is 
-more levo than the acid. 

In Fig. 1 the three substances ((£), (Ff), and (G)) which form 
but a single lactone have their lactone formation accurately 
plotted within experimental error. 

The curves for those substances (A, B, C, and D) which form 
two lactones are plotted on the basis of the value of [M;] for 
the 5-ring lactone. If the numerical value of ({[M;,]—[M,]) is 
the same for the 6-ring lactone of an acid as it is for the 5-ring 
lactone (regardless of sign), then the curves represent the true 
percentages of ‘‘6-ring lactone minus 5-ring lactone.”’ If, however, 
the change in molecular rotation is not the same in the formation 
of the two lactones, then the curves only qualitatively represent 
the conditions. (These changes are probably of the same order of 
magnitude.) 

From the structural formulas (and medals) it is obvious that all 
the monocarboxylic sugar acids of the d series have the same 
(dextro) configuration of carbon atom (5): The formation of a 
lactone with the hydroxyl on this carbon atom should increase 
the dextro rotation of the molecule. This is true. Fig. 1 shows 
that all the 6-ring lactones are dextro with respect to the acid 
(z.e., all the curves are positive at the start). 


+ per cent = 100 (1) 
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Carbon atom (4), on the other hand, is levo in half of the acids 
(talonic, galactonic, idonic, and gulonic) while the other half . 
(mannonic, gluconic, altronic, and allonic) have a dextro carbon 
atom (4). Hence, the 5-ring lactones of the first half should be 
more levo and the others more deztro than the free acid. This is 
also true. The mannonic acids (D) and (G) are deztro in forming 
5-ring lactones while gulonic (A) and galactonic (B) are levo. 

Likewise, for the heptonic acids, the 4-methyl glucoheptonic 
acid (H) gives a dextro 6-ring and glucoheptonic acid (C) gives a 
dextro 6-ring and a levo 5-ring, in entire agreement with the struc- 
tural formulas. 

In Fig. 1 the small circles represent points determined in 0.250 
molar solution of free acid. However, the large circles represent 
points obtained in the presence of an equivalent of hydrochloric 
acid. From the dissociation constant of gulonic acid (1073, 
corrected for activity), we calculated that the activity of hydrogen 
ion in the second solution was 33 times that in the first. Multiply- 
ing the time (¢) in the second experiment by 33, places the. two 
sets of points on essentially the same curves. Since the same 
factor (33) holds for galactonic and glucoheptonic acids (Curves 
B and C, respectively), we may assume that they have essentially 
the same dissociation constants as gulonic acid (as would be 
expected). 

An experiment was performed on gulonic acid in which not 
only the rotation, but also the volumetric titration with NaOH, 
were measured. The results are represented in Fig. 2. The 
rotation data give Curve I, Fig. 2 (which is essentially the same 
as Fig. 1, A). This is the resultant curve of the formation of a 
positive 6-ring lactone and a negative 5-ring lactone. The titra- 
tion data give values corresponding approximately to the quantity 
of 5-ring lactone (the 6-ring lactone is largely hydrolyzed in the 
titration). This is shown in Curve II. The difference between 
these gives Curve III for the amount of 6-ring lactone present 
at various stages of the reaction. The drop in Curve III is 
expected since 6-ring lactone is in equilibrium with a constantly 
decreasing amount of free acid. 

In order to find the curve which would be observed (optically) 
if the 5-ring lactone were positive instead of negative, we may add 
(numerically) the values in Curve II to those in Curve III. This 
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Fia. 1. Lactone formation of monocarboxylic acids at 25°C. 


Letter. Acid. Types of lactones. 


(A) | Gulonic. 
(B) | Galactonic. p +6-Ring and —5-ring. 
(C) | Glucoheptonic. 


(D) | Mannonic. +6-Ring and +5-ring. 
(HZ) | 4-Methyl glucoheptonic. +6-Ring. 

(F) | 2,3,4,6-Tetramethyl mannonic. os 

(G) | 2,3,5,6-Tetramethyl mannonic. +5-Ring. 


The circles are omitted below 5 hours (except in Curve D). 
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Fia. 2. Gulonic acid at 25°C. 
(I) +6-Ring and —5-ring lactones (observed by rotation). 
(II) —5-Ring lactone (observed by titration). 
(III) +6-Ring lactone Calculated from data of Curves 
(IV) +6-Ring and +5-ring lactones Dandi 
(Curve IY is hypothetical for gulonic acid. Compare with Fig. 1, D). 
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gives us Curve IV which is essentially like Fig. 1, D for mannonic 
acid—as is to be expected. 

The above reactions should be monomolecular at constant’ pH. 
Since they approach an equilibrium in which a fraction A is in 
lactone form, we may express the reaction by the formula? 

K A 


reuera ce (5) 


A pyitatee 
iM A OX, RUS pean ee 


where a fraction X is changed in time ¢, and k, is the constant for 
lactone formation while K is the equilibrium constant. Owing 
to the complexity of dealing with two reactions which approach 
different equilibria, we have not attempted to apply equation 
(5) to all our data but merely to gulonic acid (A) and to (£), 
(F), and (G). (See approximate values in Tables I and II.) 

B. Dicarboxylic Acids—The dicarboxylic acids derived from 
hexoses can form either of two 6-ring lactones or either of two 
5-ring lactones. Those which are classed as ‘‘saccharic acids” 
can form also a double lactone having two 5-membered rings; but 
this is not possible with the ‘‘mucic acids.” 


10 Derivation of this formula is as follows: Let ky and k, be the velocity 
constants for the formation and splitting of a lactone, respectively. K is 
the equilibrium constant. The amount of original acid is a, and the amount 
of lactone at time tisa. Then, 

da 


flier k;(a — x) —kex (2) 


Let A equal the fraction changed at equilibrium, then, 


ky eA K 
ia sae 
ie gh Liga eo @) 
From equations (2) and (3) 
mets a mea lee 
ry ky (« in ) r (Aa — =) (4) 
Integrating: 
ke =Al = 
f n : A Ing _xX (5) 
Ae 
a 


where X is the fraction in the lactone form at time ¢. 
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_ The above results on monocarboxylic acid lactones indicate 
that the nearer a hydroxyl is to a carboxyl group in the same 
molecule, the less rapidly does it form a lactone (although to a 
larger extent). In the dicarboxylic acids we should expect the 
different lactones to be more nearly alike since each hydroxy] is 
influenced by two carboxyl groups—one on each end of the mole- 
cule. The rates of formation and points of equilibrium should be 
more nearly the same for the different types of lactones than was 
the case with the monocarboxylic acids. The rates should be 
slower than those of the monocarboxylic acids. 

The results of experiments on dicarboxylic acids indicate that 
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Fig. 3. Lactone formation of dicarboxylic acids at 40°C. 
H = Allomucic acid. ° 
I = Mucic acid (in equilibrium with a solid lactone). 
J = Saccharic acid. 
K = Mannosaccharic acid. 


all this is true. The curves of Fig. 3 show that four of these sub- 
stances are converted into lactones at approximately the same 
rates and behaving as essentially monomolecular reactions with- 
out any sharp breaks in the curves. From this we may conclude 
either that only a single type of lactone is produced or that two 
or more lactones are produced, but at nearly the same rates or 
that the curve is not continued far enough to make a break obvious. 

The question of the number of lactones is, however, answered 
in the case of mucic acid, at least. From Table VII we calculate 
that at 30 hours 0.0052 mol per liter of lactone is in solution in 
equilibrium, with solid lactone (precipitated). At 48 hours this 
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increases to 0.0068 mol; at 96 hours, 0.0084 mol; and at 192 hours, 
there is 0.0094 mol per liter. If there had been but a single type 
of lactone present this value would be constant. From the first 
and last concentrations we may calculate that over 22 per cent of 
the lactone which is fomed at 192 hours is another type than that 
which precipitated. It is probable that more than one type of 
lactone is produced from the other dicarboxylic acids also. 

The data in Fig. 3 were obtained by titration. Since the results 
are not entirely satisfactory we have not calculated reaction 
constants, but present the results for their qualitative signifi- 
cance. The experiments on dicarboxylic acids were performed 
at 40°C. in 0.0125 molar solutions. The higher dissociation 
constants counterbalance the lower concentration so that the 
pH at the start was practically the same in the experiments with 
monocarboxylic acids. The rate of lactone formation of dicarbox- 
ylic acids at 40°C. was essentially the same as the 5-ring lactone 
formation from monocarboxylic acids at 25°C. Hence, under 
the same conditions, the dicarboxylic acids form lactones at even a 
slower rate than that at which 5-ring lactone is produced from 
monocarboxylic acids. From the monocarboxylic acids, formation 
of 6-ring lactone occurs to 30 per cent or less and 5-ring lactone, 
to about 75 to 80 per cent. The limit which is approached in the 
first 200 hours appears to be about 75 per cent (calculated on the 
basis of a single lactone). These reactions were not carried to 
completion. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


1/160 of a molecular weight (allowing for moisture) of a lactone 
of each of the acids in Tables III and IV was weighed out and 
dissolved in 1.2 equivalents of normal NaOH (7.5 cc.). After the 
lactone was hydrolyzed, 1.2 equivalents (7.5 cc.) of normal HCl 
were added (the end-point after the addition of 0.2 equivalent 
was observed with phenolphthalein). The solution (in a volu-. 
metric flask) was quickly made up to 25 cc. (making the solution 
0.25 molar) with distilled water, and transferred to a polariscope 
tube. A reading was immediately taken and subsequent readings 
were taken after various time intervals. 4 dm. tubes were used 
when the solutions were clear enough and sufficient material was 
available. Otherwise, shorter tubes were used. 
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The results are given in Tables III and IV together with the 
“er cent”’ of formation, which was calculated from equation (1) 
as explained above. The rotations of the pure lactones were 
obtained on separate solutions dissolved in the cold; except sub- 
stances (Ff) and (G@) in which cases the values of Levene and 

TABLE III. 


Lactone Formation of Free Monovalent Sugar Acids at 25°C. 
(All concentrations were 0.250 molar.) (See Fig. 1.) 


z 4-Methyl 
PAICIC ae ot ee tence Pek oie Gulonic (A). | Galactonic (B). ee glucoheptonic 
y (EB), 
engin Oltubess<sccse 4 dm. 2 dm. 2 dm. 4dm. 
: 2 Lac- Lac- Lac- Lac- 
Pime i rasa y oss s { MIp | gone | Cte) dono. | SMD | igne | PD | done. 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
0 (pure acid, [M4]p). | —11° o | —24° 0 | —24° 0 | —27° 0 
1 —5.5°| +6.3 | —17.2°| +5.9 | —17.8°| +7.4 | —17.5°| +6.1 
z —3.5°| +8.6 | —17.0°| +6.1 | —14.4°} +11.7 | —11.4°} +10.1 
3 —2.2°} +10.1 | —18.8°} +4.5 | —12.2°} +14.4 —7.2°| +12.8 
4 —1.2°} +11.3 | —20.4°] +3.1 | —10.4°] +16.6 —4.2°| +14.7 
5 —0.7°} +11.8 | —21.6°} +2.1 —9.0°} +18.3 —1.4°) +16.5 
23 —10.5°} +0.6 | —46.8°) —19.8 | —14.6°| +11.5 +6.3°) +21.5 
24 —11.2°} —0.2 | —48.0°} —20.9 | —15.4°} +10.5 +6.3°} +21.5 
26 —12.9°} —2.2 | —49.8°; —22.4 | —16.8°] +8.8 +6.3°} +21.5 
30 —15.0°|} —4.6 | —53.0°| —25.2 | —18.8°| +6.3 +6.3°} +21.5 
48 —25.3°| —17.6 | —67.4°| —37.7 | —28.0°| —4.9 +6.3°} +21.5 
53 —27.1°} —18.5 | —70.4°} —40.3 | —30.8°| —8.3 +6.3°| +21.5 
72 —37.1°| —30.0 | —82.4°} —50.8 | —40.0°| —19.5 +6.3°} +21.5 
96 —45.7°| —39.9 | —92.2°| —59.3 | —49.6°| —31.2 +6.3°) +21.5 
144 —58.0°} —54.0 |—102.2°| —68.0 | —62.6°} —47.1 +6.3°) 421.5 
264 —71.2°| —69.2 
Equilibrium. —85.0°} —85.0 |—112° —76.5 | —88° —78.0 +6.0°} +21.3 
Pure lactone.* [MZ]p —98.0°|/—100 |—139° |—100° |—106° |—100 |+128° |+4100 
Types of lactones. +6-ring and | +6-ring and | +6-ring and | +6-ring* only. 
—5-ring.* —5-ring.* —5-ring.* 


[Mz]p — [Ma]p 
Change of rotation due to 
lactone formation. ’ —87 —115 —82 . +155 


* Predominating lactone at equilibrium. 


Meyer’ were used. The rotations at equilibrium for (A), (B), 
and (C) were taken from the data in Table V; for (D) from a 
separate solution of mannonic lactone; for (G) from Levene and 
Meyer; and for (£) and (Ff) from the equilibria reached in the 
experiment. 
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The velocities of reaction of (A), (B), (C), and (£) were ob- 
_ served also in the presence of 1 equivalent excess of hydrochloric 
acid—making the hydrogen ion activity 33 times greater—in 


TABLE IV. 


Lactone Formation of Free Monovalent Sugar Acids at 25°C. 
All percentages are positive (+) in this table. (See Fig. 1.) 


‘ i : 2, 3, 5, 6-Tetramethyl | 2, 3, 4, 6-Tetramethyl 
A CIC ao thak eis 1 Mannonic (D). manhonienan aunties 
nb nett a 4 0.250 0.185 » (0,250) 
Length of tube...... 2 dm. | 2 dm. 1 dm. 
Time in hrs [M]p Lactone. [M]p Lactone. [M]p | Lactone. 
per cent percent ° per cent 
O(pureacid, [M4]p).| —0.6° 0 —59.2 0 +41.0° 0 
0.083 +2.4° +3.2 —55.5° +18 
0.17 +43 .6° +13 
0.25 +9.6° 11.0 —54.2° 2.4 +45 2° 20 
0.50 +17.0° 19.0 —54.2° 2.4 +48.0° 3 4 
OR5 +24.0° 26.6 
1.00 +28.0 31.5 —52.0° 3.4 +52.0° 5.3 
1.50 +38.0° 41.7 —50.7° 4.0 +56.0° 3 
2.00 +44.0° 48.2 
3.50 —47 2° ier +63.2° 10.8 
4.00 +55 0° 60.0 —46.0° 6.3 +66.0° ly 
5.00 +58 .0° 63.3 —43.3° 7.5 +75.2° 16.7 
24 +62 6° 68 3 —28.5° 14.5 +100° 28.8 
30 +64.0° 69.8 —25.7° 15.9 +101° 29.3 
48 +66 .0° 72.0 —12.2° 22.3 +106° 31.7 
96 +73.4° 89.0 +13.5° 34.4 +111° 34.2 
144 +77 2° 84.1 +29 .8° 42.2 +(115°) (36.1) 
168 +79.0° 86.0 +33 9° 44.1 +114° 35.6 
193 +80.4° 87.5 +40.1° 47.0 +114° 35.6 
217 +81.4° 88.5 +43.6° 48.7 +114° 35.6 
241 +82.6° 90.0 +46.1° 50.0 +114° 35.6 
256 +83.4° 90.7 +48.8° 51.26 +114° 35.6 
Equilibrium. +84° +91.4 (+75) +114° +35.6 
Purelactone.*[Mz]p +92 100 +152° 100 +246° 100 
Types of lactones. +6-ring and +5-ring.* -+5-ring* only. +6-ring* only. 
[Mz]p — [My]p +92.6° +911° +205° 


* Predominating lactone at equilibrium. 


the case of (A). The same factor applies approximately to (B), 
(C),and (ZH). The results are givenin Table V. (See also Fig. 1.) 
The lactone formation’ of a solution of free gulonic acid (A) 
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TABLE V. 


Lavtone Formation of Monovalent Sugar Acids at 25°C. in Solutions Con- 
taining 1 Equivalent of Free Hydrochloric Acid. 


All concentrations were 0.250 molar. All tubes were 2 dm. long. 
(See Fig. 1.) 


Acicon ae ce Gulonic (A). Galactonic (B). be ree fata epee 


—— fC | 


5 | 
Time. cae [M]p {Lactone.| [M]p |Lactone.| [M]p |Lactone.| [M]p |Lactone. 


krs. per cent per cent per cent | per cent 
0 Drei te} 0 (—24°) Qe (= 24") Die ter2ts) 
1 33 = 16.57 —6.7 | —53.0°} —25.2.| —20.0° +4.) --6.0° 
1.5 50 anes |e 1is.) OF 6° | em ols 2 "| 20.0~ ee0 arr .0. 21.3 
2.0 66 —34.8° | —27.4 | —78.0°} —47.0 | —35.6° | —14.1] +6.0° 21.3 
2.5 83 —42.4° | —36.0 | —86.0°| —53.9 | —42.4° | —22.4) +6.0° 21.3 
3.5 115 —54.0°. |] —49.5 | —96.0°} —62.6 | —53:6° | —36.1] -+6.0° 21.3 
4.5 140 ~<§2.0. | 58.4 | 102.6°| —68.4 | '—61:2° | —45.4.) +6.0° 21.3 
7 232 —74.0° | —72.5 | —108.8°| —73.8 | —74.6° | —61.7 | -+6.0° 21.3 
24 792 5.072) —85-0 }'—112.0°| —76.5 | —88.2>) —78.0 ) --6.0° 21.3 
28 924 —§5.0° | —85.0 | —112.0°|] —76.5 | —88.2° | —78.0 | -+6.0° 21.3 
48 1584 ope a) 80.0 } == 112 0°)5 1625 | 88:2" | 78.0)  +6.0° 21.3 
Equilibrium. —85° —85 —112° — 16.0 | --S8" —78 0 Me E218 


OR ES aU aay (iors a pe Seieae ence a Pen a 
tion. (75) (76) (53) (4) 


For types of lactones and rotation changes, see Table III. 


TABLE VI. 
Lactone Formation of Free Gulonic Acid at 25°C., Measured Both by 
Optical Rotation and by Volumetric Titration. 
Concentration = 0.250 molar. Length of tube = 4dm. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Rotation. Titration. 6-ring ee + 
: lactone. a. 
Time enue (Column 3 lactones. 
(ec Volume 5-ring um Column 6 
[M]p one |0.10m NaOH.) lactone. | + Column5.) Gains 
hrs. per cent cc. per cent 
0 1165 6 2.50 0 | 0 0 
0.5 —6.0° +5.7 2.42 3.2 8.9 12.t 
1 —4.0° +8.0 2.39 4.4 tek 16.8 
2 —2.4° +9.9 2229 8.4 18.3 26.7 
4 —0.8° +11.7 2.19 12.4 v3) | 35.5: 
6 —1.6° +10.8 ee Lowe 26.0 41.2: 
24 —16.0° —5.7 1.74 30.4 24.7 Dee 
30 —20.4° —10.8 1.65 34.0 Poa 57.2 
48 —31.6° —23.7 1.45 42.6 18.3 60.3 
96 —51.8° —47.0 105 58.0 11.0 69.0 
144 —66.0° —63.2 0.79 68.4 5.2 73.6 


a eee SSSSGSEeEee. 


See Fig. 2, Curve ....... I II Tit IV 


. 
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was observed both optically and by titration. The latter readings 
probably correspond closely to the amount of 5-ring lactone 
present, since most of the 6-ring lactone (and perhaps a little of 


TABLE VII. 
Lactone Formation of Free Dicarboxrylic Sugar Acids at 40°C. 


All concentrations = 0.0125molar. (See Fig. 3.) 
Acid Saccharic (Qe sleeper ae Mucic (1). Allomucic (H). 
Time.|} Vi %, | AVe|] Vi %1 AV2 Vi % AV2 | %e Vi % | AVe 
hrs 
0 Petrik 0 0 Py capt 0 0 2.50 0 0 PAa5 | 0 0 
2 2.49 1.6 | 0.02 | 2:48 2.4 | (0.11)| 2.48 1.6 | (0.11) 2.49 1.6 | (0.14) 
4 2.48 2.4 | 0.03 | 2.45 4.8 | (0.10)| 2.44 4.8 0.06 2.46 4.0 | (0.10) 
6 2.45 4.8 | 0.05 | 2.438 6.4 | (0.17)| 2.43 5.6 | (0.16)! 2.47 6.4 |(0.17) 
24 2°31 |) 1670710224 5102.31 516.085.0218) (Precipitate.) 2.28 | 18.4 | 0.27 
30 2.23 | 22.4 | 0.33 | 2.30 | 18.8 | (0.37)) 1.79 0.26 | 25.4 | 2.19 | 25.6 | 0.41 
48 2.13 | 30.4 | 0.38 | 2.20 | 24.8 0.33 | 1.48 0.34 | 37.4 | 1.99 | 41.6 | 0.53 
96 1.99 | 41.6 | 0.48 | 2.01 | 40.0 0.49 | 1.16 0.42") 5322 Laat 964.0). 1705 7S 
192 1.84 | 53.6 | 0.66 | 1.89 | 49.6 0.69 | 1.10 0.47 | 60 1.67 | 67.2 | 0.84 
Vi = Volume of 0.10 m NaOH required to neutralize 10 cc. of solution (to phenolphthalein). 


%, = Corresponding per cent of (single) lactone. 
AV2 = Difference in titration value resulting from splitting the lactone with excess of NaOH, 
and back titration with HCl. V1: + AV2 should equal 2.50 to 2.51 cc. 


AV 
%> = (For mucic acid after precipitation of lactone began) = 100 a 


VitAV2 


TABLE VIII. 
Titration of 0.0250 Molar Gulonic Acid at 25°C. 


(0.10 m HCl = pH 1.090. Potential of saturated KCl junction assumed 
constant.) 


H 


B B 
— = —+ —— K+1 1 K 
pH CG hoo te: Le ae pK + log f og f p 
4.56 0.900 0.900 3.60 —0.10 3.70 
4.21 0.800 0.802 3.61 —0.10 Srtle 
3.95 0.700 0.705 Bron —0.10 3.67 
8275 0.600 0.608 3.56 —0.10 3.66 
3.24 0.300 0.326 3.56 —0.10 3.66 
2.67 0 0.096 (3.64) —0.10 (3.74) 
Best iaverage......6 aicsmecuse ane eee: 3.58 3.68 


K = 107** = 2.1 X 1074 (corrected for activity). 


the 5-ring lactone) appears to be split in the titration. 
results are given in Table VI and plotted in Fig. 2. 
The dicarboxylic acids were studied by titration. 


The 


Most of 
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the results were unsatisfactory and are not presented here. Owing 
to the extreme insolubility of lactones from the two mucic acids, 
it was necessary to use a dilute solution (eightieth molar). Even 
at that concentration the lactone from mucic acid precipitated 
before 7 per cent hadformed. The data for this acid are calculated 
on the basis of the amount of material left in solution at each point. 
The amount of free acid was found by titration with NaOH, 
while the lactone was determined by back titration with HCl 
after splitting the lactone with NaOH. Since the amount of 
lactone in solution (in equilibrium with solid) was not constant 
but increased slightly, it is evident that more than one form was 
produced. In the case of each of the other acids, the lactone 
formed by titration with NaOH agreed with that formed by back 
titration with HCl (since no lactone was precipitated). 

The solutions were made from the free dicarboxylic acids, but 
were treated with 2.2 equivalents of NaOH, to make sure that no 
lactone was present, and then with 2.2 equivalents of HCl. 10 
cc. portions were titrated with 0.1 m NaOH from a burette ac- 
curate to 0.01 cc. The results are given in Table VII and are 
plotted in Fig. 3. 

The dissociation constant of gulonic acid was determined from 
an eightieth molar solution of the salt, to samples of which, varying 
amounts of acid were added and the pH determined as quickly as 
possible in order to avoid lactone formation. ‘The observations 
at the lower pH values are less reliable, due to lactone formation. 
The results are given in Table VIII. The constant is given by 
the equation: 


(6) 


~ +B 


h (94 fe eee 
where % (7) 


= Hydrogen ion activity. 

= Se ““ concentration. 

= Concentration of strong base (NaOH). 

= Activity coefficient of gulonic anion (more accurately the 
ratio of the activity coefficients of the anion and the 
undissociated molecule, unless the latter is unity). 

fa = Activity coefficient of hydrogen ion. 


“Weld 
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We assume at 25°C.: | 
— log f = 0.30 xi" (8) 


where >i is the sum of all the ion concentrations 7, each raised 
to the power v equal to its valence. In this experiment 0.30 +27” 
is equal to approximately 0.10 in each case. Therefore: 


Qa 


pK = pH — log — log f (9) 


l-—e 


a 


= pH — log + 0.10 


l—e 
Equation (8) is sufficiently accurate for obtaining values of fy 
in equation (7). 


SUMMARY. 


It was found (as predicted from the structural models) that 
normal monocarboxylic acids derived from hexoses (and also 
heptoses) are practically identical in the rates of their lactone 
formation. Likewise, the isomeric dicarboxylic acids are identical 
with each other in lactone formation. (See Table I.) 

The monocarboxylic acids form two lactones simultaneously: 
one with a 6-membered ring which reaches an equilibrium of 
20 to 30 per cent in a few hours; and another with a 5-membered 
ring which attains an equilibrium of 75 to 80 per cent after several 
hundred hours. The initial speed of the former reaction is eight 
times that of the latter. The various acids are all nearly identical. 

Certain methylated acids in which only one type of lactone 
could be produced showed in each case an initial speed and an 
equilibrium corresponding to the type of ring. 

The above results were obtained polarimetrically. In each 
case the rotation of the lactone was more dextro than the acid 
when the linkage involved a dezxtro carbon atom; and more levo 
when a levo atom was involved. 

The rates of lactone formation of several dicarboxylic acids, as 
observed by titration, were essentially identical and bore no relation 
to the solubility of the various lactones, nor to their ease of isola- 
tion. Within the range studied (200 hours) the reactions were 
essentially monomolecular, having no sharp breaks such as were 
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found in the curves for the monocarboxylic acids. However, the 
reactions were not carried to completion. It was not possible 
to determine which of the four (in some cases, five) possible 
lactones were forming, but in the case of mucic acid, at least 22 
per cent of lactone was produced which was not in the predominat- 
ing form. This is probably true of the other acids also. 

Under the same conditions the formation of lactones from the 
dicarboxylic acids is somewhat slower than the formation of the 
lactone with the 5-membered ring from monocarboxylic acids, 
but appears to approach about the same equilibrium. 

The dissociation constant of gulonic acid was found to be 
10-*-*§ (corrected for activity). 
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THE CONFIGURATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
B-HYDROXY ACIDS AND o-HYDROXY ACIDS AND 
BETWEEN THE LATTER AND SECONDARY 
ALCOHOLS. 


By P. A. LEVENE anp H. L. HALLER. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 15, 1925.) 


Much progress has been made in recent years in our knowledge 
of the configurational relationships in the groups of a-hydroxy 
acids, a-amino acids, and a-halogen acids, and of the configura- 
tional interrelationships of the substances of one of these groups 
to those of the other two groups, as well as of the configurational 
relationship of these substances to the sugars. 

A summary of the work in this direction will appear in another 
place. Here it suffices to point out that the foundation 
of our knowledge in this domain was laid by data obtained 
by purely chemical methods and that subsequently indirect 
methods were discovered which permitted the establishment 
of configurational relationships in those cases in which purely 
chemical methods were not applicable. 

But, we possess little accurate knowledge, if any, as to the con- 
figurational relationships of those alcohols and hydroxy acids in 
which the hydroxyl group is present in other than the a position. 

In regard to the alcohols, Pickard and Kenyon! and, to some 
extent, Clough? attempted to solve the problem by physical 
methods. ‘The conclusions of Pickard and Kenyon are at variance 
with those of Clough and a final decision between the two theories 
will be reached only by methods of organic chemistry. 

No data at all exist regarding the configurational relationship 
of 6-hydroxy and of @ substituted acids in general. 

The reason that the two groups of substances are discussed 


1 Pickard, R. H., and Kenyon, J., J. Chem. Soc., 1914, ev, 2226. 
2 Clough, G. W., J. Chem. Soc., Proceedings, 1913, xxix, 357. 
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here together is of a practical nature. It is possible, starting 
out from the 6-hydroxy acids to correlate the configurations of 
the 8-hydroxy acids with those of the a-acids on one hand, and 
then the configuration of each of these with the alcohols. The 
method of correlating the configurations of the a- and the §-hy- 
droxy acids can be illustrated in the case of 6-hydroxybutyric 
acid, which can be converted into lactic acid by the following set 
of reactions. 


CH;CHOHCH,COOC.H;-~CH;CHOHCH,NH.—CH;CHOHCH,UH— 
CH;CHOHCOOH 


Through this set of reactions, in none of which the asymmetric 
carbon atom is involved, the configurational relationships of 
the two groups of acids can be established. 

On the other hand, if the amino group in the hydroxylamine 
is substituted by halogen, the halide may serve as the starting 
point for a series of alcohols according to the following set of 
reactions. 


CH;CHOHCH.NH;-CH;CHOHCH:; Cl>CH.CHOHCH:CH,COOH— 
CH;CHOHC,H:; 


In a very evident way CH;CHOHCH.CI can be converted into 
any one of the higher homologues of ethylmethyl carbinol of 
the ‘‘methyl”’ series. 

On the other hand, the 6-hydroxyvaleric acid could easily lead 
either to a-hydroxybutyriec acid or to the homologous sec- 
ondary alcohols of the ‘‘ethyl” series. In fact, the conversion of 
this acid into ethylmethyl carbinol is even simpler than that of 
6-hydroxybutyric acid, as may ke seen from the following set 
of reactions. 


C.H;CHOHCH,COOH—C,H;CHOHCH.2NH,.—-C,H;CHOHCH,Cl— 
C.H;CHOHCH; 


The higher optically active homologues can thus be eels 
in an obvious manner. 

It must be admitted, however, that the work is very laborious 
and time-consuming. It is intended to carry out all the details 
of the work in this laboratory. The present communication 
contains the report of only one initial phase of the work, but 
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even as such, it is important, as it shows that the principal reac- 
tions involved in this work are carried out without marked 
racemization. This phase of the work deals with the c¢onversion 
of the levo-G-hydroxybutyric acid into levo-l-amino-2-hydroxy- 
propane and of this into: the levo-1,2-dihydroxypropane. 

For the next step of the work larger quantities of 1, 2-dihydroxy- 
propane will be required and it will be attempted to prepare this 
by a less complicated method than the above process. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


n-Levo-3-H ydroxybutyric Acid.—The procedure for the prepara- 
tion of this acid was essentially the same as that described by 
McKenzie.* An aqueous solution of the inactive acid was heated 
on the steam bath and neutralized with quinine. The thick 
syrup was placed in the refrigerator at 5°C. It soon solidified. 
The solid mass was filtered on a Biichner funnel. The quinine 
salt thus obtained was fractionally crystallized from water and 
decomposed with a slight excess of 10 per cent sodium hydroxide. 
The quinine was removed with chloroform and the aqueous 
solution concentrated to a small volume. The solution was again 
extracted with chloroform, and after addition of 10 per cent 
sulfuric acid equivalent in amount to the alkali previously added, 
the levo-3-hydroxybutyric acid was extracted with ether in a 
continuous extraction apparatus. The ethereal extract was 
dried with anhydrous sodium sulfate and the ether removed 
under diminished pressure. An aqueous solution, the concentra- 
tion of which was determined by titration, had the following 
rotation. 


25 —1.24" < 100 


— = —24.5° 
lal, 1. 30806 


Methyl-n-Levo-3-H ydrorybutyrate’—25 gm. of n-levo-3-hy- 
droxybutyric acid were added slowly to 125 cc. of a cold 30 per cent 
solution of dry hydrogen chloride in methyl alcohol. After stand- 
ing in the refrigerator at 5°C. for 24 hours, the excess methyl 
alcohol was distilled off under diminished pressure. The ester 


§’ McKenzie, A., J. Chem. Soc., 1902, lxxxi, 1402. 
4 Fischer, E., and Scheibler, H., Ber. chem. Ges., 1909, xlii, 1221. 
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was dissolved in ether and dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate. 
After removing the ether, the ester was distilled under diminished 
pressure. It boiled at 70-72°C., p = 17 mm. It had the fol- 
lowing rotation without solvent. 


fa” = 1105 seed et 
a SS = ll u 
a 0.5 X 1.058 


n-Levo-3-Hydroxybutyrylhydrazide—This substance was pre- 
pared by the procedure employed by Levene and Scheidegger? for 
the preparation of the inactive 3-hydroxybutyrylhydrazide. 
After recrystallization from alcohol it melted at 129-130°C. 


0.1000 gm. substance: 20.60 cc. N2 at 24°C. and 756.8 mm. 
C,H i0O2Nz. Calculated. N 23.7. 
Found. ©2300. 


The rotation in absolute alcohol was 


fal $20,609 100 Stes 
1 X 2.05 

Sym.-n-Dextro-2-H ydroxypropylurea.—10 gm. of levo-3-hy- 
droxybutyrylhydrazide were converted to levo-2-hydroxypropy]- 
urea as described by Levene and Scheidegger? for the preparation 
of the inactive urea derivative. The dilute alcoholic solution, 
after refluxing, was concentrated to a thick syrup. This syrup 
had a rotation of a = +27.35° in a 1 dm. tube at 26°C. On 
drying at a pressure of 0.5 mm., the syrup crystallized readily. 
It melted at 49-51°C., and analyzed as follows: 


0.1000 gm. substance: (Kjeldahl) 9.75 cc. 0.1 N acid. 
C7H;.O3Ne. Calculated. N 15305 
Found. ssid Stes: 


In absolute alcohol it had the following rotation. 


tye EO SS IND) : 
[a] eos To 00a 15 


Levo-2-Hydroxypropylamine.—The procedure for the prepara- 
tion of this substance was the same as that employed by Levene 


® Levene, P. A., and Scheidegger, J., J. Biol. Chem., 1924, 1x, 179. 
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and Scheidegger® for the preparation of the inactive amine. The 
reaction mixture from 3 gm. of the urea derivative was diluted 
to 10 cc. with water and had a rotation of a = —4.35% in a 1 dm. 
tube and 26°C. The acid solution was concentrated to a thick 
syrup and placed in the refrigerator overnight when it crystallized. 
It was filtered off and washed with an ice-cold solution of alcohol 
containing hydrogen chloride (1 part) and ether (8 parts). It 
was very hygroscopic. It analyzed as follows: 


0.0372 gm. substance: 8.44 cc. No gas (Van Slyke) at 28°C. and 750.5 mm. 
C3Hi0pONCIl. Calculated. N 12.55. 
Found. we LZ ele 


The rotation of the amine hydrochloride in water was 


—0.50° X 100 ; 
[ep = ———_——— = - 312 
Tei 


Another sample, the rotation of which was 


al SURE SIN pig 
1 X 2.45 
had the following rotation in a solution of normal sodium hy- 
droxide. 
95 +5 —0.23° X 100 
le], = metia HAGE ee, 

Levo-1, 2-Dihydroxypropane.—2.5 gm. of levo-2-hydroxypro- 
pylamine hydrochloride were dissolved in 30 cc. of water and 1 
equivalent of silver nitrite was added slowly with constant shak- 
ing. After standing for 4 hours, slightly more than 1 equivalent 
of silver nitrite and 1 equivalent of 10 per cent hydrochloric acid 
were added. After standing at 15°C. overnight the excess silver 
was removed, the solution filtered, and concentrated under dimin- 
ished pressure to half its volume. After neutralizing with barium 
hydroxide, the solution was concentrated to dryness. The residue 
was made acid to Congo red with hydrochloric acid, extracted 
with chloroform, and the extract dried with anhydrous sodium 
sulfate. The chloroform was removed under diminished pres- 
sure and the residue dissolved in water. The solution was levo- 
rotatory and contained no amino nitrogen. 


BLOOD SUGAR TIME CURVES FOLLOWING THE 
INGESTION OF DIHYDROXYACETONE. 


By I. M. RABINOWITCH. 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF ALTHEA B. FRITH AND ELEANOR V. Bazin. 


(From the Department of Metabolism, the Montreal General Hospital, 
Montreal, Canada.) 


(Received for publication, June 2, 1925.) 


In a preliminary report! it was shown that the diabetic is 
apparently able to tolerate dihydroxyacetone more readily than 
glucose. In the same subject the character of the blood sugar 
time curve following dihydroxyacetone ingestion differed from that 
obtained after glucose. With dihydroxyacetone the maximum 
increment in the blood sugar was less, and the period of decay, 
that is the time necessary for the blood sugar to return to its orig- 
inal level, was shorter. In the cases reported it was shown that 
dihydroxyacetone could be substituted for doses of insulin for the 
period of observation. Shortly afterwards? an opportunity was 
afforded to test the use of this substance in a case of diabetes 
mellitus with severe acidosis. ‘The results obtained were sufficient 
to stimulate further observations. 

At first when dihydroxyacetone was substituted for insulin, an 
‘ equivalent quantity of other carbohydrates in the diet was de- 
ducted from the total allowed. Two other observations were 
made, though no great significance was attached to them at, the 
time. In one subject, following hydroxyacetone ingestion, the 
degree of hyperglycemia decreased. In this case and three others, 
a decreased rate of excretion of sugar in the urine was also noted. 
In all the subjects large doses of dihydroxyacetone were used; 
namely, 25 to 100 gm. With the smaller doses (25 gm.), the 
- magnitude of the increments in the blood sugar was such as might 
be expected in normal persons. The one curve showing a decre- 


1 Rabinowitch, I. M., Canad. Med. Assn. J., 1925, xv, 374. 
* Rabinowitch, I. M., Canad. Med. Assn, J., 1925, xv, 520. 
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ment with no initial increment, belonged to this group. In the 
case of diabetes with severe acidosis, small doses were used, and 
here also a fall in the blood sugar was noted. During the period 
of increment with the smaller doses, no dihydroxyacetone was. 
detected in the blood. 

Since no dihydroxyacetone was detected in the blood, the incre- 
ment in glycemia was attributed to glucose. Two possible causes 
of this phenomenon suggested themselves. First, during the time 


TABLE 1, 


Blood Sugar Time Curves Following Ingestion of Dihydroxyacetone. 


g 3 hates 5 5 5 5 § 
Fe é 3 [| di di si d a Remarks. 
Le ewe E E E E E F 
oo Ong S = S S = ° 
AS Oa + co a S 
1 0.095*| 0.104 | 0.082 | 0.076 | 0.065 Normal. 
2 0.097 | 0.097 | 0.092 (2) 0.080 
3 | 0.107 |} 0.1138 | 0.098 | 0.088 | 0.0938 4s 
4 | 0.087 | 0.095 | 0.076 | 0.070 | 0.068 3 
5 | 0.102 | 0.109 | 0.078 | 0.088 | 0.098 oe 
6 | 0.098 |.0.095 | 0.111 | 071005) 02105 2 
26) 11020723) 0.078450: 07D OT 07s a0: O72 aS 
8 | 0.377 | 0.400 | 0.400 | 0.400 | 0.286 | 0.307 | 0.306 | Diabetic. 
9 OP 22 28 O25 251 ey (?) 0.202 7 
10 | 0.186 | 0.200 | 0.196 | 0.166 | 0.153 vd 
Ly 0.166 | 0.175 | 0.181 | 0.164 | 0.188 “ad 
12). 0: 1825) 052085) 008252 WoO. 117 = 
13 | 0.415 | 0.401 | 0.400 | 0.355 | 0.339 4 
14 | 0.300 | 0.310 | 0.270 | 0.280 | 0.270 


* Blood sugar per cent. 


the dihydroxyacetone was present in the alkaline intestinal canal,. 
part of it may have been converted into glucose. The ease with 
which dihydroxyacetone is polymerized in even slightly alkaline 
media, is recognized. Secondly, assuming that very little poly- 
merization took place in the intestine, when given in larger doses, 
the increment may have been due to the rate of absorption ex- 
ceeding the rate of oxidation. An obvious means of partly elimi- 
nating both possibilities was to administer dihydroxyacetone in 
small quantities equal to, or less than, the possible rate of oxi- 
dation. 


I. M. Rabinowitch BY 


Whether these explanations are correct or not, can, as yet, not 
be stated definitely. When, however, dihydroxyacetone was 


Per 
cent 
0.400 = a aa 
0.300 acne ALTE 
é NR 
‘On 
= 
v2 
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a | ne 
0.100 T= 
E> 
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given to any subject in a quantity not greater than that cor- 
responding to the determined rate of utilization of carbohydrates 
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in that individual (determined by respiratory quotient and total 
metabolism studies), there was only a slight initial increment or 
none at all. ‘This was followed by a fall in the blood sugar below 
the level noted prior to administration. 

The technical methods employed for blood sugar and dihydroxy- 
acetone determinations, were those previously recorded.! Table 
I shows the combined data obtained in normal and diabetic sub- 
jects. These are graphically recorded in Fig. 1. 

When dihydroxyacetone is administered by mouth in proper 
dosage it has an insulin-like action in that it lowers the blood 
sugar. It is thus not only more readily tolerated than glucose 
by the diabetic, but actually has some influence on the metabolism 
of the carbohydrates already present in the body. 

The clinical importance of this observation is apparent. Since 
this was made it has been found possible to substitute dihydroxy- 
acetone for doses of insulin without, as previously, deducting a 
corresponding quantity of other carbohydrates from the diet. 
A detailed study of the clinical use of this substance will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


THE NITROGEN DISTRIBUTION AND PERCENTAGES OF 
SOME AMINO ACIDS IN THE MUSCLE OF THE 
SHRIMP, PENEUS.SETIFERUS (L.). 


By D. BREESE JONES, OTTO MOELLER, 
AnD CHARLES E. F. GERSDORFF. 


(From the Protein Investigation Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 


(Received for publication, June 17, 1925.) 


The amino acid composition of muscular tissue from various 
sources is recorded in chemical literature. The hydrolysis and 
complete analysis of the muscle proteins of chicken (1), halibut 
(2), ox (8), and scallop (4) have been made. Percentages of the 
diamino acids have also been determined by the Van Slyke method 
in the muscular tissue of rabbit, chicken, ox, horse, sheep, and pig 
(5). Similar analyses of various tissues from the same, and from 
different, animals are also recorded (6, 7). With but one excep- 
tion, all of these citations refer to work done on the muscle of fish 
and of animals of higher forms of life. 

So far as we are aware, the amino acid composition of the muscle 
of a crustacean has never been determined. Having available a 
quantity of fresh shrimp which was procured for studies in progress 
on the nutritive value of certain types of sea food, it was con- 
sidered of interest to determine the distribution of nitrogen and 
percentages of some of the amino acids in shrimp muscle. Such 
data would throw light on the nutritive value of the proteins of 
this muscle, and would afford a means of comparing the proteins 
with those of the scallop, as well as with those of the muscle of 
animals of the higher forms of life. 

The diamino acids were estimated by the Van Slyke ened) 
and tyrosine, tryptophane, and cystine were determined color- 
imetrically. Aspartic and glutamic acids were isolated and 
determined gravimetrically. The quantities of the amino acids 
determined are expressed in percentages of the ash- and moisture- 
free muscle (Table I). There are also included, for comparison, 
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the percentages of the same amino acids in scallop muscle as found 
by Osborne and Jones (4). It must be emphasized, however, 
that these figures are not strictly comparable. Those given for 


TABLE I. 
Percentages of Some Amino Acids in Shrimp Muscle.* 


Shrimp muscle. Scallop 


Amino acid. —_____—_—___—__——_]  musele.t 
uf II Average. 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Gyatinel. Se aee ne cone ae 1.78 Li 1.75 
my SE oo ing Ae tenth Oe oe ae ee 1.78 1s 
ATCINING oy. oe eee eee eet 10322 LOE 20 10.24 | 7.388 
Histidinet.,-scuaee See ne 3.781 \<03278. \ 23. 7S een 
Lysine Ts ree ce ae ee ee 1e00 7.66 7.60 Dele 
Tryptophane 42.0 see phyA 1.21) "| Present: 
Lyrosine $i meee ee eee 4.88 4.88 1.95 
Asparticiacidliacn tency te een oe 6.98 6.98 3.47 
Glutamicwacid: note) eee 15.0 15.0 14.88 


* Percentages based on the ash- and moisture-free, extracted muscle. 
+ Osborne and Jones (3). 
t Determined by the Van Slyke method. 
§ Determined colorimetrically (10). 
{| Determined colorimetrically (12). 
|| Determined gravimetrically. 
TABLE II. 
Distribution of Nitrogen in Four Groups.* 


Shrimp muscle. 


Form of nitrogen. ee Se eee eee 

I II Average. : 

per cent per cent per cent per cent 

HiuminsN 2 eer ee ere ee oe 0.24 0222 0.23 0.40 
Amide:No Sin) oa eee te ae eee 1.38 1.36 137 1.08 
BasicuNns (ad eos poe eae oe 5.96 5.99 3.98 4.52 
Non-=basic No hs. 4 Wo sees eee 9.31 9.23 9 .27 1-05 
Totalice.o i wee eee 16.89 16.80 16.85 17.05 


*Results expressed in percentages of the ash- and moisture-free muscle. 
{+ Osborne and Jones (3). 


scallop muscle were determined by isolation, and, owing to the 
more or less inevitable losses on separation and purification of the 
amino acids, must represent minimal values. On the other hand, 
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those given for the shrimp muscle, excepting aspartic and glutamic 
acids, were determined by the Van Slyke and colorimetric methods, 
so that they represent maximal values. The aspartic and glutamic 
acids also were isolated by different methods in the two cases. 
The much higher value found for aspartic acid in the shrimp is 
doubtless to be accounted for chiefly by the use of a recent method 
for its separation. Of the amino acids determined, glutamic acid 
offers the most satisfactory basis for making a fair comparison. 
In this case, the percentages found are practically identical. 

In Table II are given figures for the shrimp muscle, calculated 
from the data obtained by the Van Slyke method of analysis, 
showing the distribution of nitrogen in four groups. The corre- 
sponding values for scallop muscle, as determined by Osborne and 
Jones, are also included. The data for the scallop muscle were 
obtained by the method of Hausmann as modified by Osborne and 
Harris (8). Inasmuch as the methods by which the figures for the 
shrimp and the scallop were obtained are very similar, these figures 
afford a fair basis for comparison. 


Preparation of Material. 


A quantity of the muscle of fresh shrimp, Peneus setiferus, 
was carefully removed from the shells and suspended in 95 per 
cent alcohol. After standing overnight, the reddish alcoholic 
extract was drained off and the muscle was ground in a meat chop- 
per and again suspended in alcohol. The extraction with alcohol 
was again repeated once or twice until the extracts were nearly 
colorless. The material was then suspended in absolute alcohol, 
and finally extracted with ether. The product, thus prepared and 
air-dried, consisted of a white, very light, coarse powder, and was 
tasteless and odorless. It contained 12.76 per cent of moisture 
and yielded 3.90 per cent of ash. Analysis showed it to have the 
following elementary composition (calculated on an ash- and 
moisture-free basis). 


per cent 
1 era, CASE kena nf lt ib Le ita Resi Oe RRC a 52.93 
eT eRe ee re ss are hy eet LL Se Fe oa Gare ss 6.33 
cies EOE eer oe, gel ea a a 16.88 
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Analysis of the Shrimp Muscle by the Van Slyke Method. 


Samples of about 3 gm. each of the muscle preparation were 
hydrolyzed by boiling with 100 cc. of 20 per cent hydrochloric 
acid for 30 hours. The phosphotungstate precipitate was de- 
composed by the amyl alcohol-ether method (9). The nitrogen 
distribution figures are given in Table III. The percentages of 
the basic amino acids, calculated on the ash- and moisture-free 
sample, are included in Table I. 


TABLE III. 
Distribution of Nitrogen in the Shrimp Muscle as Determined by the Van Slyke 
Method.* 
Sample I, ash- and moisture-free, 2.5002 gm. protein; 0.4220 gm. 
nitrogen. { 
Sample II, ash- and moisture-free, 2.5002 gm. protein; 0.4220 gm. 
nitrogen.f 


Form of picceen I II I Ve miles 
gm. gm. \per cent pte sais 

ATIBLCGSIN  S, Js cul: af osebg he wa etna or eet ere 0.0345'0.0341} 8.18} 8.08} 8.13 
Humin N adsorbed by lime............... 0.0058/0.0051} 1.37) 1.21) 1.29 
“ . in ether-amy! alcohol extract. ..|0.0001/0.0005) 0.02} 0.12} 0.07 
Cystine aNv A oc ep cia dar eae cee 2: 0.0052/0.0050} 1.23) 1.19} 1.21 
AT EINING IN solos tieen eee eee ATC Sere ers a: 0 0822/0 .0825} 19 .48]19 .55/19 .52 
Histidine’ Nits ere eat 4G See tae ee 0 .0256|0.0256; 6.07| 6.07} 6.07 
Lysine. Nae a, 2 eee eee 0 .0361/0 .0367; 8.55) 8.70} 8.63 
Amino.N) of filtrate 4,209 22 ee ee 0.2141|0.2112) 50.73/50 .04/50 .38 
Non-amino Neof filtrate.7,c.teeee eee 0.0187|0.0195| 4.438) 4.63) 4.53 
Total N régaimed &..3) eee eee eee 0 .4223'0 .4202)100 .06)99 .59|99 .83 


* Total N regained corrected for solubility of the bases. 
{Nitrogen content of protein, 16.88 per cent. 


Cystine, Tyrosine, and Tryptophane. 


The cystine and tyrosine determinations were made by the 
colorimetric method of Folin and Looney (10), and the trypto- 
phane determination by the method of May and Rose (11) with 
the modifications recently described by the writers (12). The 
results of these analyses are given in Table I. It is of interest 
to note that the percentage of cystine found by the colorimetric 
method was practically the same as that obtained by the Van 
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Slyke method. We have previously (12) directed attention to the 
close agreement in many cases between the values found fos cystine 
by these two methods. 


Aspartic and Glutamic Acids. 


A quantity (50 gm.) of the shrimp muscle equivalent to 41.67 
gm. of the ash- and moisture-free material was hydrolyzed by 
boiling with 200 cc. of 20 per’cent hydrochloric acid for 36 hours. 
The hydrolysate was diluted and the suspended humin filtered off. 
The diamino acids were removed from the filtrate by means of 
phosphotungstic acid. After removing the excess of the latter, 
the colorless solution of monoamino acids was concentrated to a 
small volume under reduced pressure at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 40°C.! The solution was then saturated with hydrochloric 
acid gas. After standing for a few days in a refrigerator, the 
glutamic acid hydrochloride was removed, dissolved in water, 
and reprecipitated with hydrochloric acid gas. There were 
obtained 2.96 gm. of pure glutamic acid hydrochloride. 

The filtrate and washings from the glutamic acid hydrochloride 
were concentrated to a thick sirup, and the calcium salts of the 
dibasic acids were prepared and separated according to the method 
of Foreman (13). A small quantity of a difficultly soluble material 
separated with the calcium salts. This material yielded 0.38 
gm. of tyrosine. 

The mixture of the free dibasic acids obtained from the salts, 
after the quantitative removal of calcium, weighed 12.93 gm... By 
triturating this with glacial acetic acid, 3.65 gm. of a sirupy sub- 
stance were removed. ‘The undissolved dibasic acids (9.28 gm.) 
were converted into their copper salts, and 6.0 gm. of copper 
aspartate were isolated in the characteristic crystalline form. The 
air-dried copper salt had the following composition. 


0.2708 gm. substance: 0.0799 gm. CuO. 


0.0676 “ " required 3.55 cc. of 0.1 N acid. 
CsH;O4.NCu-43 H,0. Calculated. Cu 23.07, N 7.20. 
Found. Antal 08 ade re a 


1TIn all cases the concentrating of solutions containing glutamic acid 
was done at low temperature and under reduced pressure in order to avoid 
the formation of pyrrolidone carboxylic acid. 
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The above yield of copper aspartate corresponds to 2.90 gm. 
of aspartic acid, or to 6.98 per cent of the ash- and moisture-free 
muscle. 

On concentrating the filtrate from the copper aspartate, there 
soon separated a pale blue copper salt, consisting of microscopic 
aggregates and exceedingly difficultly soluble in boiling water. 
It did not have the usual properties of the copper salt of either 
aspartic or glutamic acids. After. removing the copper with 
hydrogen sulfide, this salt yielded 1.58 gm. of a crystalline sub- 
stance, which decomposed with effervescence at 203°C. Its 
hydrochloride in aqueous solution had a specific rotation of 
+30.03°. These figures agree with the corresponding ones for 
glutamic acid. The crystallographic and optical properties of this 


TABLE IV. 
Free Amino Nitrogen of the Shrimp Muscle Compared with the Lysine 
Nitrogen. 
: One-half 
: Ratio of : 
Total N | N gas from Tempera- Amino N : lysine N by 
in 2 cc. 2 ce. Pressure. ture. in 2 ce. ber ne to Van Slyke 
i : method. 
mg. ce. mm. He mg. per cent per cent 


1.264 1.09 767.9 24 0.6147 4.863 4.32 


material were identical with those of pure glutamic acid. This 
glutamic acid fraction was reconverted into its copper salt, which 
showed the same unusual properties as before. Copper glutamate 
usually crystallizes in relatively large, deep blue crystals, contain- 
ing 2.5 molecules of water, and is moderately soluble in water. 
This difficultly soluble copper glutamate will be further in- 
vestigated. 

There were further obtained from the filtrate of the copper 
glutamate, after removal of the copper and saturation with hydro- 
chloric acid, 2.87 gm. of glutamic acid hydrochloride. The total 
glutamic acid found in this analysis amounted to 6.25 gm., equiva- 
lent to 15.0 per cent of the ash- and moisture-free muscle hy- 
drolyzed. The glutamic acid hydrochloride included in this 
percentage consisted of white crystals, which decomposed with 
effervescence at 197—199°C. and contained 7.64 per cent of 
nitrogen (theoretical 7.65 per cent). 
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Free Amino Nitrogen. 


Quantities equivalent to 0.75 gm. of the ash- and moisture-free 
muscle were dissolved in 2.5 cc. of glacial acetic acid plus 1 ce. of 
distilled water, and the solutions were diluted with water to 
100 ce. 2 cc. of each of the solutions in duplicate were used for 
the determination of total nitrogen and amino nitrogen. The 
larger reaction bulb of the Van Slyke apparatus was used in com- 
bination with the micro gas burette. The results are given in 
Table IV. 


SUMMARY. 


The finely ground muscle of fresh shimp, Peneus setiferus (L.), 
was extracted at room temperature with 95 per cent alcohol, and 
finally with ether. The air-dried extracted muscle consisted of 
a white, tasteless and odorless, light, coarse powder, having the 
following percentage composition, calculated on an ash- and mois- 
ture-free basis: C 52.93, H 6.33, N 16.88,5 1.55. Analysis of the 
muscle preparation by the Van Slyke method gave the following 
results, expressed as percentages of the total nitrogen: amide 
N 8.13, humin N 1.29, cystine N 1.21, arginine N 19.52, histidine 
N 6.07, lysine N 8.63. These figures, calculated as percentages 
of the corresponding amino acids in the ash- and moisture-free 
muscle, gave the following values: cystine 1.75, arginine 10.24, 
histidine 3.78, lysine 7.60. The following percentages of amino 
acids were obtained by colorimetric methods: cystine 1.78, 
tryptophane 1.21, tyrosine 4.88. Aspartic acid (6.98 per cent) 
and glutamic acid (15.0 per cent) were determined gravimetrically. 
The amino acid composition of shrimp muscle is compared with 
that recorded for scallop muscle. 
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IRON IN NUTRITION. 


I. NUTRITIONAL ANEMIA ON WHOLE MILK DIETS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INORGANIC IRON IN HEMOGLOBIN 
BUILDING.* 


By E. B. HART, H. STEENBOCK, C. A. ELVEHJEM, anp J. 
WADDELL. 


(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. ) 


(Received for publication, June 2, 1925.) 


Von Bunge was the first to show (1) that milk is very low in 
iron. He also showed that mammalian young (the guinea pig 
excepted) are born with extra stores of iron in the spleen and 
liver and that these reserves become sources of iron for hemoglo- 
bin building during the early periods of life when milk is the sole 
article of the diet. 

Abderhalden demonstrated (2) that if the animal was kept 
for a prolonged period of time on a diet consisting only of milk, 
anemia would result with a marked decrease in the hemoglobin 
content of the blood. He further demonstrated that the addi- 
tion of inorganic iron to the milk diet did not result in an in- 
crease in the hemoglobin, although he seemed to find some favor- 
able effect upon the growth of the animal (3). Since the time of 
these experiments by Abderhalden, it has been assumed that 
inorganic iron cannot take part in hemoglobin building although 
Abderhalden himself held no such view. In his well known text 
on physiological chemistry he states: 


“Enough has been said to show that the formation of hemoglobin does 
not solve the question as to the part that iron plays in its formation. The 
kernel of the whole question has not yet been attacked. We cannot hope 
for a solution of the problem until we understand clearly the formation of 
hematin. The mere fact that the addition of iron to nutriment poor in iron 
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does not have any distinct influence upon the formation of hemoglobin in 
no way speaks against the participation of inorganic iron in the synthesis 
of hemoglobin in the case of normal nutrition, but it indicates that other 
building material is wanting as well as the iron.”’ 


That same view has again been expressed by Robertson in 
his text on ‘‘The principles of biochemistry’? when he says: 


‘“‘There is every reason for supposing that the pyrrole group 
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cannot be synthesized by animals but must be obtained by them pre- 
formed; that is to say from the tissues of plants or from the tissues of 
animals which acquired it from plants. This pyrrole grouping is contained 
in small amounts in the majority of proteins and it forms a very important 
- component of chlorophyll, the green coloring matter of plants, which as 
we shall see is very closely related chemically to hemoglobin. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that inorganic iron salts added to an exclusive milk 
diet are not utilized for building up hemoglobin simply for the reason that 
other component parts of the hemoglobin molecule as essential as iron itself 
are either lacking altogether in the milk diet or present therein in insuffi- 
cient amount to subserve the needs of the blood forming tissues and those 
of the other tissues of the body as well.’’ 


It is unfortunate that in several recent investigations with the 
rat the original fact observed by Abderhalden that inorganic 
iron added to a milk diet of some animals will not improve the 
ration in respect to its capacity to build hemoglobin has not 
been given the consideration it deserves (4, 5). In these investi- 
gations by Mattill and associates, Anderegg and Nelson, and 
Sure, no data have been presented in reference to the normality 
or abnormality of the blood, especially in respect to its content 
of erythrocytes and hemoglobin. 

In the work of the aforementioned investigators divers natural 
materials have been added to the diet with great improvement 
in the conditions of the rat, especially in respect to its capacity 
to reproduce. The conclusion that they reached was that vita- 
min E was deficient in the milk and was introduced by the in- 
clusion of various materials such as wheat embryo and green 
lettuce leaves. It is, however, true that in most of the recent 
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investigations on the nutritive properties of milk an exclusive 
milk diet has not been used, but generally one in which a whole 
milk powder constituted 50 per cent or more of the ration and 
of which the remaining portion consisted of lard, corn-starch, 
and a salt mixture. This was the ration used by Mattill and 
Stone. The ration used by Anderegg and Nelson contained whole 
milk powder varying from 5 to 99.8 per cent. When 99.8 per 
cent was used the remainder of the ration was a citrate of iron. 
Where the lower levels of milk powder were used, casein, agar- 
agar, starch, or dextrin constituted the rest. It is not to be ex- 
pected, on the basis of Abderhalden’s work, that an animal re- 
ceiving a ration of 99.8 per cent of whole milk powder fortified 
with 0.2 per cent of citrate of iron will be able to build or main- 
tain a blood stream normal in respect to its hemoglobin content. 
Admitting this to be a fact, we may well ask the question: Should 
we expect normal rates of reproduction from animals suffering 
from anemia? This immediately brings up the matter of the 
availability of inorganic iron as compared with iron in organic 
combination. Of course, citrate of iron is no more “organic” 
so far as its relation to hemoglobin building is concerned than is 
the oxide of iron. It has seemed to us, for some time, that the 
whole problem of what was involved in normal hemoglobin build- 
ing needed intensive study, involving the use of inorganic iron 
as well as the use of complex organic iron compounds; and that 
in addition there should be studied the réle in this problem of 
simple and complex structures such as chlorophyll, which is 
entirely free from iron. The relation that these factors would 
have to the recent studies on the nutritive properties of milk 
mentioned above; to vitamin E itself; and to the large practical 
problem of the relation of diet to an anemia of suckling pigs 
observed in England by McGowan and Crichton (6) and very 
probably related to a similar trouble observed in this country in 
spring born litters and known as ‘“‘thumps”’ is worthy of intensive 
consideration. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


In this paper data are presented which support the original 
‘hypothesis of Abderhalden; namely, that hemoglobin can be 
' built from inorganic iron in the diet only when that diet is accom- 
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panied by certain organic structures. And, further, that milk 
is not only very low in iron, as is well known, but that it is also 
low in the organic complex or complexes that make possible the 
building up of hemoglobin by the organism in the presence of 
inorganic iron. 

For our first experiments rabbits were used. They are easy 
to bleed from the ear and are very sensitive to a nutritional 
anemia induced by whole milk feeding. On such a diet an ini- 
tial hemoglobin content of 85 to 95 per cent and an erythrocyte 
content of 7 to 8 million per c.mm. will be reduced to 50 to 60 
per cent and to 3 to 4.5 million in the course of 5 to 6 weeks. 
Yet at the same time growth of the animals continues at an approxi- 
mately normal rate. Placed on the liquid whole milk diet at an 
initial weight of 400 to 500 gm. they will reach weights of 1000 
to 1200 gm. in 6 weeks although the blood stream is progressively 
deteriorating. These increments in live weight, however, will 
not be continued indefinitely as anemia progresses. When the 
hemoglobin content of the blood reaches the lower levels of 50 
to 55 per cent, growth will cease and death supervene. The 
remarkable fact is the apparent well being and growth of the 
animal for such a considerable period of time although the blood 
stream is abnormal. 

In our work we took the rabbits at weaning time (4 to 5 weeks 
old and 300 to 500 gm. in weight) and placed them in suitable 
cages on 4 inch mesh screen bottoms. In practically all experi- 
mental work with small animals this procedure is now followed 
in this laboratory (7). It prevents consumption of feces and is 
highly sanitary. Liquid cow’s milk (whole) plus sodium citrate 
was the only food allowed as the basal ration. The sodium 
citrate was added at the rate of 3 gm. per liter to prevent the 
formation of large curds in the stomach and reduce the possibi- 
lity of gastritis. Very few animals suffered from gastrointestinal 
disturbances on the diet of whole milk alone, but it nevertheless 
was a regular procedure in our work to incorporate the sodium 
citrate, at least for the first 4 weeks of the experimental period. 
The milk used was from cows that were housed all the time 
and received no fresh green plant tissue. Whether the diet of 
the cow would influence the milk in respect to its capacity to 
build hemoglobin we do not know at present. 
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Hemoglobin was estimated by the Fleisch! hemometer, modified 
by Miescher. In later work we have also used the Dare hemoglo- 
binometer. The erythrocytes were determined in a standard 
Thoma-Zeiss hemocytometer. 

The recovery type of experiment was the one followed. in our 
later work although in some of the earlier experiments the method 
of preventing anemia by incorporating various materials with 
the diet at the time of the initiation of the experiment was fol- 
lowed. 

Table I shows a few of our earlier results where the method 
of prevention rather than that of cure was followed. In these 
earlier experiments iron only (Fe,O3), or fresh cabbage, or fresh 
cabbage plus iron (Fe,03) was used as a supplement to the milk 
diet. 50 gm. of cabbage were allowed daily. This amount of 
cabbage introduced 0.0002 gm. of Fe, as determined by a method 
which will be published later. 

On milk plus sodium citrate the animals invariably came down 
with anemia. 

When cabbage was fed as a supplement at a level of 50 gm. 
daily per individual, the animals often escaped anemia or were 
very slow in coming down. When iron (0.015 gm. per individual 
daily) was fed in addition to the milk-cabbage ration, the blood 
stream remained normal and there was never any tendency to- 
ward an anemia. When iron only (0.015 gm. of Fe.O3 per individual 
daily) was added to the milk diet at the initiation of the experi- 
ment, anemia developed in most cases; although the animals 
were slower in coming down than on milk only. Occasionally 
an animal would not become anemic on the basal ration supple- 
mented with iron, indicating a possible reserve of hemoglobin- 
building material in the body or a very efficient use of the small 
amounts of such material that may be contained in the milk. 

We soon learned that we could dry the cabbage at 65°C. for 24 
hours and still have it effective as a preventative of anemia when 
fed with,inorganic iron. Data showing results with this material 
are also incorporated in Table I. It was fed at a level of 5 gm., 
equivalent to 50 gm. of fresh cabbage per individual per day. 

In the administration of the fresh unextracted cabbage a 
small amount of iron was also given and it became clear that 
this type of an experiment would not conclusively answer the 
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question: Are we introducing some organic complex containing — 
iron in traces which can be directly used in hemoglobin building — 
or can the organic complex be iron-free and in the presence of 


inorganic iron be utilized in hematin formation? 
we resorted to the use of certain plant extracts. 


Record of Hemoglobin and Erythrocyte Contents of Blood as Modified by 
Administration of Cabbage and Iron Oxide. 


TABLE I. 


Hemo- 
globin. 


Erythrocytes. 


Consequently 


Weight. 


Rabbit! Date 
1 Jan. 6 
Feb. 17 
OR Sates OG 
Feb. 17 
oi vale ao 
Feb. 17 
4 } Jan, 6 
Feb. 17 
Spd DAT aes” 6) 
Feb. 17 
639.0 aie 
Feb. 17 
Fics JAI a 
Feb. 17 
ee bad Wahab Ve 
Feb. 17 
Oa JAI SAO 
Feb. 17 
NOM ot bebe 
Feb. 17 


In Table II is given the detailed record of a rabbit started on 
milk plus sodium citrate only. The, record is a typical one and 
depicts the development of anemia; the failure to restore nor- 


Whole milk only + sodium 
citrate. 


Whole milk + 50 gm. fresh 


cabbage daily. 


“cc “cc 
ce (9 


““ “cc 


Whole milk + sodium citrate 


+ 15 mg. Fe.0; daily. 


Whole milk + 15 mg. Fe.,O3; + 
50 gm. cabbage daily. 


(7s “ce 


Whole milk + 15mg. Fe,O3 + 


5 gm. dried cabbage daily. 
(9 “ce 


per cent 


83 


million per 
c. mm. 


7,175,000 


4,200,000 
8,300,000 
5,400,000 


7,270,000, 


7,650,000 
6, 650,000 


6,450,000 


7,550,000 


5,450,000 


9,850 , 000 


8,800 , 000 


7,480,000 


7,300,000 
6,850,000 
6,525,000 


7,150,000 


6,500,000 
7,000,000. 
6,025,000 
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mality of the blood stream by ferric oxide administration (this 
administration was continued for 2 weeks); and the final success 
in the correction of the anemia when in addition to the ferric 
oxide there was administered the alcoholic extract of dried cab- 
bage equivalent to 50 gm. of fresh cabbage daily. This table 
illustrates very clearly the general situation that occurs. With 
an anemia induced by a milk diet only, the administration of 
inorganic iron will not restore the blood stream to a normal con- 
dition; but if in addition to the inorganic iron certain organic 
structures are added to the diet, recovery is rapid and complete. 


TABLE II. 


Record of Hemoglobin and Erythrocyte Contents of Blood. Restoration to 
: Normal with Alcoholic Extract of Cabbage. 


: ep bit Data’ Diet. Hemo- Erythrocytes. | Weight. 


globin. 
| per cent Lest eae gm. 
) 75 | Jan. 6] Wholemilk + sodium citrate. | 83 7,175,000 440 
: Sh AiG ka ues ae aa « 75 | 5,775,000 | 615 
: ered . abs 2 36 kh ce 73 4,375,000 790 
| eat 29 4 ee os a hk 76 4,000,000 850 
: Feb. 4 ¥ tS fae i ae 3 66 4,200 ,000 840 
: aE ai ye aunt ake re 68 4,425,000 1000 
“17 | 15 mg. Fe.O3 added daily. 59 4,200,000 940 
He sob ie Tae ve y 4 59 3,925,000 870 
Mar. 2 | 25mg. alcoholic extract dried | 64 3,450,000 
| cabbage equivalent to 50 


gm. fresh cabbage + Fe2Os. 


68 | 4,775,000 | 970 
| “« 16 “ “ 76 | 5,450,000 | 1050 
| « 93 “ “ 79 | 5,450,000 
| mi 57 «“ “ 81 | 5,950,000 


_ In our later experiments the recovery type of experiment has 
been employed. When the animals showed a hemoglobin con- 
tent of 50 to 60 per cent and at the same time the erythrocytes 
were down to 3 to 4.5 million, the particular material to be tested 
was added to the diet. This was done by triturating the material 
with a small quantity of milk in a mortar. Material prepared 
in this manner was readily consumed in most cases. 

_ Further experiments were made to determine if extracts of 
desiccated cabbage would be as potent as the unextracted plant 
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tissue in restoring an anemic blood stream to a normal condition, 
particularly in the presence of inorganic iron. In this respect — 
the experiments were completely successful. The extract was 
prepared from desiccated cabbage by extracting it for 24 hours 
at room temperature with 95 per cent alcohol. The alcoholic 
solution was filtered off and evaporated before a fan at a tem- 
perature of about 40°C. A syrupy mass was obtained which 
was found practically free from iron as estimated by our method 
which will accurately determine as small an amount as 0.0001 gm. 
The determination of iron by the method in use is finally de- 
pendent upon the development of a color with potassium thiocy- | 
anate. It took 1 gm. of the extract or 40 times the daily ad- 
ministration to show a faint color with thiocyanate. | 

This extract was fed at a daily level equivalent to 50 gm. of 
fresh cabbage and appeared as potent a carrier of the organic 
complex concerned in hematin building as the unextracted cab- 
bage. 

Similar experiments have now been carried out with an al- 
coholic extract of yellow corn-meal, ceiving results similar to 
those obtained with desiccated cabbage. Evidently these two 
different types of plant material carry certain substances soluble 
in alcohol, and free from iron, which are intimately concerned 
in hemoglobin formation. Whatever their nature, they appear 
to be low in amount or absent from whole milk. See Tables 
III and IV for the records of these data. 

Since it has been suggested that the pyrrole nucleus may be 
concerned in hematin building, we naturally turned to chloro- 
phyll itself. It is, of course, true that the pyrrole nucleus 1s 
contained in the proteins of milk, but apparently from free pro- 
line alone hematin formation in the animal cannot take place. 
Direct experiments to determine this point are in progress. It is 
entirely possible, however, that the organic substance concerned 
here is much more complex than a single pyrrole molecule, if it 
is a pyrrole structure at all; for example, it may consist of a multi- 
ple of these molecules in definite union such as has been projected 
for the structure of both chlorophyll and hematin. The possi- 
bilities are many and very inviting and will be studied as time 
permits. 

Chlorophyll was prepared by the well known method of Will- 


TABLE III. 
Record of Hemoglobin and Erythrocyte Contents of Blood. Restoration to 
Normal with Alcoholic Extract of Cabbage. 


Rabbit Date Diet. Soe, Erythrocytes. | Weight. 
per cent ata gm. 

© | fer. 16} Whole milk + sodium citrate. 260 
ON SU ee ¢ 79 | 6,275,000 | 330 

Apr 4 es ye as a 66 3,775,000 410, 


“<". 8| 25 mg. alcoholic extract 
cabbage + 15 mg. Fe.QOs. 


83 6,550 ,000 450 
> 22 s 81 5,950,000 530 


12 | Nov. 7 | Whole milk + sodium citrate. | 81 5,500,000 430 


FEMMES yenesss CORPSE LM. Hh ke ih 69 | 5,400,000 | 550 
Dae Waters! se Aas y « “ 69 | 4,800,000 | 660 
SeribL Dy. [ands oh mai folate bey ee 77 | 6,050,000 | 765 
LG TR ae cs 70 | 4,975,000 | 850 
fan eoumee fe ee 68 | 4,725,000 | 920 
Sh aie eal Repeat a 53 | 3,500,000 | 1070 


“18 [25 mg. alcoholic extract 
cabbage + 15 mg. Fe2Os. 
“ce “cc 


eee 7 75 5,175,000 | 1100 
Feb. 4 i * 89 5,250,000 | 1200 
LO ms 89 5,375,000 | 1320 


TABLE IV. 
Record of Hemoglobin and Erythrocyte Contents of Blood. Restoration to 
Normal with Alcoholic Extract of Corn-Meal. 


merit Date. Diet. shee Erythrocytes. | Weight. 

per cent Tpigahgte gm. 

33 Apr. 15 | Whole milk + sodium citrate. 
eT © ee | ¥ 59 3,425,000 610 

“28 | 25 mg. alcoholic extract 
corn-meal + 15 mg. Fe.Os. 740 
May 4 x a 68 3,700,000 820: 
sf 8 4 “a ik 6,950,000 920 
29 | Mar. 30 | Whole milk + sodium citrate. | 75 6,700,000 320 
Apr. 10 ‘ Anis oo al oe 3 81 5,875,000 380 
aa + hatte, ee: i) 47 3,750,000 470 


* 25; 25 mg. alcoholic extract 
corn-meal + 15 mg. Fe,Q3. 


> ou Y i ee 5,950,000 710 
May 11. Bf = 64 5,700,000 800 
i os r i 73 5, 600 , 000 920 
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statter from tomato leaves desiccated in the dark and before a fan. 
The ground dried material was extracted on a Biichner funnel 
with 80 per cent commercial acetone, allowing the solvent to 
pass through the powder once and sucking dry after each addi- 
tion. The acetone solution was added in two separate portions 
to an equal quantity of petroleum ether, and with each portion, 
water was added to constitute one-eighth the volume of the 
petroleum ether. The mixture was gently rotated and mixed 
to transfer the chlorophyll, xanthophyll, and carotins to the 
petroleum ether layer. The watery acetone was run off each 
time and the petroleum ether further washed with two additions 
of 80 per cent of acetone which was also run off. The trace of 
acetone remaining in the petroleum ether was removed by wash- 
ing four times with water. The petroleum ether solution was 
next washed with three successive additions of 80 per cent of 
methyl alcohol which removed the xanthophyll. The remaining 
petroleum ether solution was washed again with four additions 
of water to remove the last traces of acetone and methy] alcohol. 
At this stage the chlorophyll was precipitated as a fine suspen- 
sion in the petroleum ether. This suspension was shaken with 
dry sodium sulfate and talcum powder and filtered on a Biichner 
funnel through a layer of tale. The chlorophyll on the Biichner 
funnel was dissolved in anhydrous, alcohol-free ether, concen- 
trated in the drying room, and finally dried in a desiccator under 
diminished pressure. The preparation was free from iron as de- 
termined by our method. No further determinations of chemical 
or physical constants were made to establish its degree of purity. 

This chlorophyll was fed at the level of 25 mg. daily per indi- 
vidual plus the inorganic iron and the whole milk. The results 
show that the chlorophyll functioned in the same way as fresh 
cabbage, as the alcoholic extract of dried fresh cabbage, or as the 
alcoholic extract of corn-meal, in correcting the anemic condi- 
tion induced by whole milk only. We presume that every phy- 
tochemist will admit that there are chlorophyll precursors in 
such plant tissues as etiolated cabbage leaves or corn-meal, but 
at present there is no evidence as to their nature. Table V gives 
a part of the records secured with chlorophyll. In the work so 
far done, about 75 rabbits have been used, but only a small per- 
centage of the records are here presented. 
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Are These Complexes of Plant Origin and Concerned in Hematin 
Building in the Animal Related to Any of the Known Vitamins? 


From the fact that nutritional anemia is produced ona whole 
milk diet which is well supplied with vitamin A, it is evident 


TABLE V. 


Record of Hemoglobin and Erythrocyte Contents of Blood. Restoration to 
Normal with Addition of Chlorophyll. 


preeik Date. Diet Bene Erythrocytes. | Weight. 
per cent Opeehdae a gm. 
15 | Mar. 16| Whole milk only + sodium 
citrate. 
a 26 e a 73 7,000 ,000 210 
Apr. 4 h * 57 4,975,000 325 
‘6 | 25 mg. chlorophyll + 15 mg. 370 
Fe.Qs3. 
ep Bi " - 81 3,625,000 370 
SL AW ty 68 2,600 , 000 390 
Se oes Ae ee fief 3,850,000 360 
May 6 + Fe 85 6,725,000 420 
14 | Mar. 16} Whole milk only + sodium 
citrate. 
Saueee ce y 79 6,625,000 170 
Apr. 1 “ “ 81 | 6,425,000 | 250 
wy Lt 4 . 79 5,575,000 310 
er 17 : ¥ 66 4,325,000 340 
“ 18 | 25 mg. chlorophyll + 15 mg. 400 
Fe.QO3. 
see as ze 53 3,500,000 460 
NAG) a4 Bist 81 | 7,050,000 | 500 
May 6 ie s. 83 6,425,000 560 
34 | Apr. 15 | Whole milk + sodium citrate. 680 
sta ig Ts ¢ $e, eae EY eT 62 5,375,000 830 
May 1 oe See ats a 62 3, 225,000 850 
«¢ —2| 25 mg. chlorophyll + 15 mg. 830 
Fe.Q3. 
Sa | * 77 5,050,000 
ego &: - rs 81 5,050,000 830 


that this compound can be dismissed as being concerned in the 
problem. The same statement can be made with respect to 
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vitamin B. Whole milk is not classed as a material rich in vita- 
min B, but there were no symptoms indicating such a deficiency. 
With respect to vitamin C, there is also no reason to believe that 
it is concerned in this problem. The rabbit is not sensitive to 
scurvy! and if it were, the amount of milk consumed would have ~ 
fully protected it. Consumption of 120 to 150 ec. of milk daily 
was the record for these rabbits and half of that amount of winter- 
’ produced milk will fully protect a guinea pig of 300 to 400 gm. 
from scurvy. Further confirmation of the non-relation of vita- 
min C to this problem is found in the fact that nutritional anemia! 
is readily induced in chicks on whole milk diets. This animal 
is certainly not dependent on preformed vitamin C in the diet. 
‘TABLE VI. 


Record of Hemoglobin and Erythrocyte Contents of Blood of Normal Rats 
65 to 7? Months Old and of Rats Kept 6 to 7 Months on a Synthetic Diet. 


Rat Stock ration. Rat Synthetic ration. 
No. Gal ne, ee ee No. mene P OS Te eT ne oN Ba, 
Hemoglobin. | Erythrocytes. Hemoglobin. | Erythrocytes. 
per cent pes ud per cent pe eae 
1 145 9,950,000 1 96 10,050,000 
2 153 10,700,000 2 117 7,600,000 
3 132 9,850,000 3 117 8,450,000 
4 128 9,500, 000 4 119 6,300,000 
5 128 9,700,000 5 134 7,650,000 
6 128 9,600,000 6 130 9,450,000 
7 128 10,550,000 "i 142 11,800,000 


As to vitamin D, that also can be dismissed. Anemias on a milk 
diet were as readily induced when the animal was subjected to 
ultra-violet irradiation as without. 

With respect to the relation of vitamin E to our problem we 
are not so clear. In the publications of Evans and Bishop (8, 9) 
or of Sure (5) nothing has been said as to the normality or the 
abnormality of the blood stream of their animals (rats). Repro- 
duction was reestablished by the addition of just such natural 
materials as have cured the nutritional anemia described in this 
paper. It is, of course, readily admitted that vitamin E and 
the complexes concerned in nutritional anemia induced by a milk 


1 Unpublished data. 
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diet may be different, but definite proof of this fact will be neces- 
sary. In some preliminary work with rats kept for 6 to 7 months 
on a synthetic diet consisting of casein 18, salt mixture 4, yeast 6, 
agar-agar 2, dextrin 70, and cod liver oil 2, the hemoglobin and 
erythrocyte contents of the blood were determined. These data 
are given in Table VI. In addition there are given the hemoglobin 
and erythrocyte contents of the blood of rats kept on stock rations 
and presumably normal. 

The data are too limited to decide definitely that these rats 
are or are not anemic on synthetic diets. From the data there 
is a suspicion that some of the animals on the synthetic rations 
were not normal in respect to the hemoglobin content of the 
blood. On the other hand, some of them on the synthetic diet 
appeared to have a blood stream just as rich in hemoglobin as 
those receiving the natural food mixture. Possibly all of the 
figures are within the range of variation. 

In one of their publications (9) Evans and Bishop raise the 
question as to whether they are dealing with chlorophyll or 
other plant pigments in restoring lost fertility in rats on synthe- 
tic diets by the use of green leaves, etc. With the use of a com- 
mercial preparation of chlorophyll—Merck’s Phyllosan—they 
obtained results which are interpreted by them as excluding 
chlorophyll as having a role in their problem. 

Should further investigations absolutely exclude vitamin E 
as a factor concerned in hematin building, then it appears prob- 
able that in addition to the protein mixture of milk and the 
known vitamins there must occur, preformed in the diet, certain 
complexes needed for hematin formation. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Rabbits limited to a whole milk (cow’s)-sodium citrate diet 
develop a nutritional anemia characterized by low hemoglobin 
and erythrocyte contents of the blood. 

2. Inorganic iron (Fe.O3) added to the basal ration will not 
per se correct this anemia. 

3. Inorganic iron in the presence of fresh cabbage or an alco- 
holic extract of desiccated cabbage or an alcoholic extract of 
yellow corn-meal will prevent or cure such an anemia. ‘These 
extracts are free from iron. 
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4. Chlorophyll, free from iron, will also, in the presence of 
added inorganic iron, correct such an anemia as is induced by a 
whole milk-sodium citrate diet. The relation of these sub- 
stances to vitamin E and to certain recent investigations on the 
nutritive properties of milk are discussed. 
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SOME NITROGENOUS CONSTITUENTS OF THE JUICE 
OF THE ALFALFA PLANT. 


IV. THE BETAINE FRACTION.* 
By HUBERT BRADFORD VICKERY. 


(From the Laboratory of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, May 18, 1925.) 


Quaternary bases are widely distributed in plants. The simpler 
members of this group, in particular choline and the betaines, 
have received much attention from Schulze and his collaborators 
and from Stanék (1). Schulze and Trier (2) state that there 
can be no doubt that these compounds occur in a larger variety 
of plants than do the alkaloids, but that the betaines are less 
widely distributed than choline. This base is always present 
in plant extracts. A surprisingly large proportion of the nitrogen 
of the juice obtained from the leafy parts of the alfalfa plant has 
been found to occur as simple quaternary bases. In this paper 
are reported the results of an examination of the betaine fraction 
of the juice of the alfalfa plant, prepared essentially in the man- 
ner already described in papers from this laboratory (3). The 
method of fractionation employed was a slight modification of 
that reported in a recent paper (4). 

In previous attempts to obtain fractions from “‘alfalfa filtrate’’ 
representing definite groups of substances, lead acetate was 
employed as a preliminary precipitant. It has been found that 
this reagent precipitates complexes which contain considerable 
amounts of nitrogenous bases as well as amino acids.! Conse- 


* The expenses of this investigation were shared by the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Dr. Thomas B. Osborne for his 
interest in the work and also for much helpful advice and criticism. 

1 Unpublished data. 
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quently, instead of this reagent, barium hydroxide followed by 
an equal volume of alcohol was used to remove precipitates 
which probably contain polybasic organic acids as well as any 
free aspartic acid present in the juice. The examination of the 
material obtained by this precipitation will be reported later. 

After the removal of reagents, the procedure was as described 
in a previous paper (4); vz, removal of amino acids, amides, 
purines, and basic amino acids, by means of Neuberg’s reagent 
(5) (mercuric acetate, sodium carbonate, and alcohol), and pre- 
cipitation of the quaternary bases of the betaine fraction by 
means of phosphotungstic acid. 

The filtrate from the Neuberg reagent precipitate contained 
14.32 per cent of the total nitrogen, but only 2.2 per cent of the 
amino nitrogen of the alfalfa filtrate. Thus the removal of 
substances containing amino groups had been very complete. 
The betaine fraction obtained from it by means of phosphotung- 
stic acid contained 8.48 per cent of the nitrogen of the alfalfa 
filtrate, showing that quaternary bases form an important part 
of the simpler nitrogenous constituents of alfalfa juice. 

As much stachydrine hydrochloride as possible was removed 
by crystallization from water and alcohol. The final mother 
liquor was precipitated in aqueous solution with mercuric chloride. 
From this precipitate a further small quantity of stachydrine 
hydrochloride was obtained. 

A small amount of trimethylamine was found in the filtrate 
from the mercuric chloride precipitate. Whether or not this 
base is a normal constituent of alfalfa or had been produced by 
secondary decomposition is as yet undetermined. It has long 
been known as a constituent of certain plants; e.g., Chenopodium 
Vulvaria and Crategus Oxyacantha (6). 

The mother liquor of the stachydrine hydrochloride, obtained 
from the mercuric chloride precipitate, was first precipitated at 
alkaline and then at acid reaction with Stanék’s periodide reagent. 
The first precipitate should contain the choline and the second 
the stachydrine. By far the greater part of the nitrogen of the 
solution was found in the choline precipitate and approximately 
70 per cent of this nitrogen was subsequently found, by frac- 
tional crystallization of the chloroplatinates, to occur as stachy- 
drine. This experience is similar to that of Schulze and Trier 
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(7), who likewise found that stachydrine is precipitated along 
with choline by Stanék’s reagent. By a repetition of the precipi- 
tation with this reagent, however, choline was readily obtained. 

The precipitate obtained with Stanék’s reagent in acid solu- 
tion should contain stachydrine and any other of the weaker 
bases of the betaine group which may be present in alfalfa. A 
small amount of stachydrine was isolated as picrate, and from the 
mother liquor a chloroplatinate was obtained which appeared to 
be that of betaine. The amount was too small to permit of cer- 
tainty in the identification, since only 0.1823 gm. of the chloro- 
platinate was isolated. Inasmuch as betaine hydrochloride is 
insoluble in strong alcohol, it is possible that a part of this base 
had separated with the considerable quantity of sodium chloride 
previously removed from this solution. 

Tables I and II show the yields obtained from the betaine 
fraction of alfalfa filtrate. 

The main betaine fraction obtained from 23.96 kilos of fresh 
alfalfa contained 4.674 gm. of nitrogen. Of this, 3.359 gm. or 
71.9 per cent belongs to stachydrine and 0.321 gm. or 6.86 per 
cent to choline. Trimethylamine and betaine together make up 
another 0.0996 gm. or 2.1 per cent. Thus nearly 81 per cent of 
the nitrogen of this fraction is accounted for as definite substances. 
How much of the remaining 19 per cent of nitrogen should be 
assigned to betaine remains to be determined. A part, also, 
doubtless consists of residues of one or more of the other basic 
substances. | 

Stachydrine has been previously obtained from the alfalfa 
plant by Steenbock (8), as well as in this laboratory (9, 10). 
The present yield of 0.624 gm. per gm. of nitrogen of the alfalfa 
filtrate employed, is somewhat larger than that heretofore ob- 
tained from hydrolyzed alfalfa filtrate (0.525 gm.), and much 
larger than the previous yield from unhydrolyzed material 


* To test the precipitation of stachydrine in alkaline solution by Stanék’s 
reagent, 0.207 gm. of stachydrine hydrochloride in 30 cc. of water was 
neutralized with NaOH and 1 gm. of NaHCO; added. On adding 5 ce. of 
Stanék’s reagent a precipitate immediately formed, most of which soon 
became crystalline. This was filtered off after standing 48 hours. Further 
addition of Stanék’s reagent threw out a green oily precipitate. The 
precipitation of stachydrine at alkaline reaction by this reagent is, there- 
fore, incomplete, and the behavior above recorded is to be expected. 
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TABLE I. 
Distribution of Stachydrine in the Various Fractions of the Main Betaine 
Precipitate. 
Free base. 
. gm. 
Direct. crystallization of HCl’salt 3: . 3... em. sat eee 17 .197 
From HgCis precipitate once ose, a. ee eee ee 2.706 
‘‘ periodide precipitate in alkaline solution, ‘‘choline 
fraction’ ta.% 6) ie ee ee a ee ee 12 .92 
From periodide precipitate in acid solution, ‘“‘stachydrine 
fraction’ pc. c/s s.cbe.c sp haben s sie ee et ee 1.60 
Totaled Fe oe ae ee ee 34.423 
TABLE II. 


Yields of Stachydrine, Choline, Trimethylamine, and Betaine Obtained from 
23.96 Kilos of Fresh Alfalfa Plant. 


gs 

ms : $3 

a Suh oe 

Substance. = ae ee = az, 

<3 4 5 G S| 3¢ 

: a] 2 yeaa 

s g P a Me lee 

pied Pte (Oils Wl pee 

gm. gm. per cent |per cent|per cent|per cent| gm. 

StaChyGrine yam sie 34.423 13.359 0.144 (0.785 |1.51 6.09 |0.624 
Cholinesae edie eles 2.767 |0.321 |0.0115 |0.063 |0.14 | 0.582)0.0502 
Trimethylamine......... 0 .3046/0 .0723/0 .0013 |0.0069)0 .033 | 0.131|0 .0055 
Befainesinee ee ies 0.228 |0.0273/0.00095)0 .0052/0 .0123) 0.049/0 .0041 

TABLE III. 


Analysis of 2500 Cc. of Alfalfa Filtrate Representing 23.96 Kilos of Fresh, or 
4387 Gm. of Dry, Alfalfa. 


Total N. 
gm. : per cent 
‘Vota Uni trogen tri cca eee? Doves 
AMMONIA NILTOVEN + use ee vee 1.538 2.79 
Amide mitroceni 7 wie ae eee 5.775 10.47 
Amino a Trae OTe Arse? FMAM a = 14.38 26 .08 
DONS ci Bes eat ta ee ee nae 870.4 
Aslh.c2 it Sethe ares oe anol. shee nraa eee eee oft 145.6 
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(0.375 gm.). It thus appears that stachydrine occurs in the 
free condition in alfalfa and not as a constituent of more com- 
plex substances. ‘ 

The yield of choline is also greater than that obtained pre- 
viously, being 0.050 against 0.025 gm. per gm. of nitrogen in the 
alfalfa filtrate. Although these variations may be due to dif- 
ferences in the material employed, we are inclined to regard 
them as the results of greater experience with the methods of 
base analysis. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART. 


The ‘‘alfalfa filtrate’? was prepared from 23.96 kilos of fresh alfalfa 
gathered May 22, 1924. The plants (leaf and stem) were thoroughly com- 
minuted, pressed out in an hydraulic press, and the clear juice (16.8 
liters) was rapidly heated with a current of steam to 81°. The coagulated 
‘protein was filtered off and the juice concentrated, under diminished pres- 
sure, to4.6liters. Alcoholtomakeaconcentration of 50 percent by volume 
was then added, the solution filtered, and concentrated to 2500 cc. By 
this procedure enzyme action was reduced to a minimum and the protein 
was completely removed together with a large amount of inorganic material. 
The ‘‘alfalfa filtrate’? thus obtained gave the results in Table II1 on 
analysis. : 

The fresh alfalfa used contained 222 gm. of nitrogen. Approximately 
one-quarter of this nitrogen was found in the alfalfa filtrate. 

Barium hydroxide was added to the alfalfa filtrate to complete precipi- 
tation. The precipitate was removed and an equal volume of alcohol 
added. After removal of the second precipitate, reagents were removed, 
the solution was concentrated, and treated with Neuberg’s reagent. 

The filtrate from the Neuberg reagent precipitate was acidified to Congo 
red with hydrochloric acid, concentrated, and sodium chloride removed by 
repeated evaporation with strong alcohol in vacuo. 

The solution contained 7.023 gm. of nitrogen, 294.8 gm. of organic solids, 
and 17 gm. of ash. 

The bases were precipitated with phosphotungstic acid in the usual way, 
320 gm. of reagent being required, and the precipitate was thoroughly 
decomposed with barium hydroxide. The solution of the bases contained 
4.674 gm. of nitrogen. 


Isolation of Stachydrine. 


Hydrochloric acid equivalent to the nitrogen was added and the solution 
concentrated in vacuo. By successive crystallization from water and 
alcohol, well crystallized hydrochloride equivalent to 17.197 gm. of free 
stachydrine was obtained. The mother liquor was a sirup which yielded 
no further crystalline material on long standing. Since a large amount of 
stachydrine was subsequently obtained from this sirup, it seems quite possi- 
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ble that a part of the stachydrine had been esterified by the repeated 
evaporations with alcohol (11) in acid solution. 

The sirupy mother liquor was dissolved in hot water and treated with 
mercuric chloride until no further precipitate of the quaternary bases could 
be obtained on'concentration and long standing, about 300 gm. of mercuric 
chloride being required. The filtrate from the mercuric chloride precipi- 
tate contained only 0.68 gm. of nitrogen and is discussed below. 

The precipitate was decomposed with H.S, the solution coneentrated to 
a sirup, alcohol added, and several crops of stachydrine hydrochloride were 
removed, equivalent to 2.706 gm. of the free base. The various crops of 
stachydrine hydrochloride were combined and recrystallized from water. 
Melting point, 233-234°C.; nitrogen, 7.64 per cent; theory, 7.8 per cent. 

The sirupy mother liquor was dissolved in water, neutralized to litmus 
with NaOH, and precipitated according to Stanék’s directions (1) in the 
presence of 5 per cent of sodium bicarbonate, with potassium periodide 
reagent. The precipitate separated as heavy green oil which refused to 
crystallize even when treated with iodine. The solution was allowed to 
stand overnight and the oil then separated. The aqueous part is discussed 


below. 
TABLE IV. 


Composition of the Chloroplatinates from the Choline Fraction. 


Choline Stachydrine 

Crop. Weight. Pt Choline. chloro- chlcro- 
platinate. platinate. 

gm. per cent per cent gm. gm. 

1 1.355 28.51 13.2 0.1788 hit76 

2 1.228 28 .58 Lde2 0.1856 1.036 

3 0.925 28 30 es 0.0676 0.858 

4 2.417 28 .95 25.9 0.6177 1.800 

5) 0.744 27 .59 
Totals Os oc Sei eae ee ae eee tee 1.0497 4.870 


The oil was decomposed with copper powder and CuCl, in the usual 
way. It contained 1.807 gm. of nitrogen, by far the greater part of the 
nitrogen in the mother liquor. Subsequent work was carried out on aliquot 
parts. Since this solution should contain choline it is referred to as the 
‘choline fraction.”’ 

Chloroplatinic acid and alcohol were added to an aliquot in small incre- 
ments and ten sucessive crops of well crystallized material removed. The 
first crop contained 28.47 per cent of platinum and the last, 27.74 per cent. 
This indicated that the greater part of the material was stachydrine chloro- 
platinate (theory 28.04 per cent). These crops were therefore combined 
and recrystallized, first from water and then successively from increasing 
concentrations of aleohol. The composition of the crystals so obtained is 
given in Table IV. 

In addition to this material a portion of the last crop of the first crystal- 
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lization used for analysis, weighing 0.2581 gm., contained 27.74 per cent of 
platinum. Assuming that those crops containing platinum in excess of 28.04 
per cent were mixtures of stachydrine and choline, the composition of the 
first four crops has been calculated. The stachydrine chloroplatinate so 
estimated, 7.e. 4.87 gm., contains 0.1958gm.ofnitrogen. Thealiquot of the 
choline fraction used for this crystallization contained 0.3346 gm. of nitro- 
gen. Consequently at least 58.5 per cent of the nitrogen of the choline 
fraction belongs to stachydrine. The somewhat low platinum content of 
Crop 5 and the other small crop referred to above may indicate the presence 
either of a little stachydrine ester or of a third base, but it is probable that 
these samples were essentially pure stachydrine chloroplatinate. Granting 
this, the yield of stachydrine chloroplatinate was 5.862 gm., containing 
0.2356 gm. of nitrogen; hence 70 per cent seems a conservative estimate of 
the proportion of nitrogen attributable to stachydrine. This corresponds 
to the presence of 12.92 gm. of free stachydrine in this fraction. 

Further evidence that a large part of the base in the choline fraction is 
stachydrine was obtained by fractional crystallization of the picrates from 
another aliquot of this solution. Although it appears to be nearly impossi- 
ble to separate stachydrine from choline by this means, the first crop on 
recrystallization accounted for nearly 40 per cent of the stachydrine as 
calculated above, and contained 15.06 per cent of nitrogen (theory for 
stachydrine picrate 15.05 per cent). The melting point was, however, low. 
A small additional crop was obtained which melted sharply at 196° and con- 
tained 15.0 per cent of nitrogen. This establishes the identity of the 
material as stachydrine. 


Isolation of Choline. 


Another equal aliquot of the choline fraction was treated with an excess 
of sodium bicarbonate and precipitated by Stanék’s reagent. The precipi- 
tate hardened when iodine was added. This behavior indicates that the 
precipitate contained but little stachydrine. On decomposition in the 
usual way and crystallization of the chloroplatinates, 1.3102 gm. were 
obtained, containing 31.76 per cent of platinum.. Theory for choline 
chloroplatinate, 31.6 per cent. The choline chloroplatinate con- 
tained 0.0596 gm. of nitrogen, consequently at least 17.8 per cent of the 
nitrogen of the choline fraction belongs to choline. This corresponds to 
the presence of 2.767 gm. of free choline in the whole betaine fraction. 


Stachydrine Fraction. 


The aqueous solution separated from the oily precipitate obtained with 
Stanék’s reagent was concentrated, acidified with dilute sulfuric acid, and 
again precipitated with Stanék’s reagent. The precipitate, which solidified 
on standing overnight, was removed and decomposed. It contained only 
0.242 gm. of nitrogen. An aliquot of this solution, which contained 
0.0896 gm. of nitrogen, was freed from chloride with silver sulfate, reagents 
were removed, concentrated, dissolved in alcohol, and an equivalent of 
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picric acid was added. A crop of beautifully crystallized stachydrine 
picrate, weighing 1.377 gm., wasremoved. Once recrystallized, this melted 
at 195-196°C. and contained 14.9 per cent of nitrogen (theory, 15.05 per 
cent). No further stachydrine picrate could be obtained from the mother 
liquor. The yield represents 0.0581 gm. of stachydrine nitrogen or 64.7 
per cent of the nitrogen in the aliquot used. This corresponds to 1.60 gm. 
of free stachydrine in the whole fraction. 

Picric acid was removed from the mother liquor and chloroplatinic acid 
added. A crop, weighing 0.1823 gm., of well formed crystals, containing 
29.9 per cent of platinum, was obtained. Theory for betaine chloroplati- 
nate, 30.3 per cent. Unfortunately the amount of material available did 
not permit a more certain identification of this substance. The amount 
isolated contained 0.00954 gm. of nitrogen or 11.3 per cent of the nitrogen of 
the stachydrine fraction. This corresponds to a yield of 0.228 gm. of free 
betaine. Any betaine present in alfalfa should accumulate in this fraction. 
On account of the insolubility of betaine hydrochloride in alcohol this yield 
is doubtless minimal, since losses must have occurred when removing 
sodium chloride from the solution earlier in the analysis. 


Filtrate from the Mercuric Chloride Precipitate. 


This solution was freed from mercury with H,S and concentrated in 
vacuo to a sirup which stood in a desiccator for a long time without crys- 
tallizing. It was dissolved in water and extracted twice with buty! aleohol 
to remove the coloring matter which had separated. The extracts were 
washed with dilute acid and found to contain 0.085 gm. of nitrogen while 
the aqueous solution contained 0.597 gm. This solution was made alkaline 
and precipitated with Stanék’s reagent. The greater part of the solution 
was lost by an accident at this point but much of the precipitate was saved. 
This was worked up in the usual way and 1.361 gm. of a chloroplatinate 
separated, crystallizing in large orange-red octahedra and containing 37.18 
per cent of platinum. Theory for trimethylamine chloroplatinate, 37.01 
per cent. A qualitative test demonstrated the volatile nature of the base 
and the odor of trimethylamine. The yield corresponds to 0.305 gm. of 
the free base in the alfalfa filtrate, but probably represents only a part of 
the total amount of trimethylamine. The presence of this base had not 
been suspected and no steps were taken to prevent losses by volatilization 
from alkaline solutions during the early steps of the fractionation. Doubt- 
less an appreciable part of the ‘‘ammonia nitrogen’’ of the alfalfa filtrate 
is to be attributed to trimethylamine. It is by no means certain that the 
trimethylamine was not produced secondarily from choline in the alkaline 
solutions employed in the fractionation. This point will be investigated 
later. 


SUMMARY. 


A fraction containing the quaternary bases has been obtained 
from the juice of the alfalfa plant by a method reported in a 
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previous paper (4). This fraction contained 8.48 per cent of 
the nitrogen of the protein-free juice of the plant (the ‘‘alfalfa 
filtrate’) and nearly 81 per cent of this nitrogen has been ac- 
counted for as stachydrine, choline, trimethylamine, and betaine. 
The yields are given in Table V. 

The alfalfa filtrate was not subjected to hydrolysis; these 
bases, therefore, probably occur, to at least the extent given, 
free, or as salts, in the juice expressed from the plant and not as 


TABLE V. 
Substance 
Fresh D N as N of 
Sinnt sents Pieeat Bee he: 
? per cent per cent per cent gm. 
SLAcnyurinetew. ee ee oto}. 0.144 0.785 6.09 0.624 
JOAPESUERTTCL 0s ly ke 0.0115 0.063 0.58 0.050 
ariel yas set pak 82: et nie 0, 0018 0.0069 | 0.13 0.0055 
Betaine... Meceeeenotl «ees, ined nes 0.00095 | 0.0052 | 0.049 0.0041 


o 


components of more complex substances. From the chemical 
point of view, at least, they are very important constituents of 
this plant. 

Stanék’s periodide reagent was found to precipitate con- 
siderable stachydrine together with choline at alkaline reaction. 
Schulze and Trier (7) likewise report this behavior. 
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SOME NITROGENOUS CONSTITUENTS OF THE JUICE OF 
THE ALFALFA PLANT. 


V. THE BASIC LEAD ACETATE PRECIPITATE.* 


By HUBERT BRADFORD VICKERY anp CARL G. VINSON. 


(From the Laboratory of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, June 10, 1925.) 


Basic lead acetate has been employed as a reagent for the 
clarification of plant extracts for many years. As early as 1826 
Garot (1) found that while normal lead acetate removed most 
of the color from a hot water extract of coffee beans, basic lead 
acetate was necessary to decolorize the extracts from roasted 
beans. Schulze almost invariably used basic lead acetate before 
attempting to isolate the constituents of plant extracts, and the 
reagent is still in common use (2, 3). 

We have failed, however, to find any serious attempt to deter- 
mine the general nature of the nitrogenous substances precipi- 
tated from plant extracts by basic lead acetate. Aside from a 
foot-note reference by Schulze and Bosshard! to the presence 
of “xanthine bodies” in basic lead acetate precipitates obtained 
from leaf extracts, very little appears to be known of the nature 
of the nitrogenous substances in such precipitates. 

In this paper are described the results of a preliminary examina- 
tion of the nitrogenous substances precipitated by basic lead 
acetate from the concentrated, protein-free juice of the alfalfa 


* The expenses of this investigation were shared by the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The preliminary analysis of the hydrolyzed material precipitated by 
basic lead acetate from alfalfa filtrate was carried out by Mr. Vinson. As 
he has left this laboratory it was thought advisable to publish the results 
in their present incomplete state. We hope to return to this problem at a 
later date. 

1 Schulze and Bosshard (4), p. 440. 
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plant, referred to as ‘‘alfalfa filtrate’ in previous papers from this 
laboratory (5). 

The proportion of the total nitrogen precipitated by basic 
lead acetate from alfalfa filtrate is variable. We have obtained 
a precipitation of 29.1 per cent of the total nitrogen by adding a 
large excess of reagent to a concentrated solution of the alfalfa 
filtrate, while in an experiment on another preparation only 16.0 
per cent was precipitated.2, Even these figures may not represent 
the true limits since some nitrogen is held in the lead sulfide 
obtained by the decomposition of the lead precipitate. Similarly, 
the proportion of solids precipitated varies, 41.7 and 17.3 per 
cent being precipitated in the two experiments mentioned above. 


TABLE I. 


Yields of Substances Isolated from the Hydrolyzed Material Precipitated 
from Alfalfa Filtrate by Basic Lead Acetate and Representing 
44 Kilos of the Fresh Plant. 


Substance. N 

gm. gm, 
Adenines. siatlolaieia dt Meee eee 0.168 0.087 
ANPINING! tate eh Oe meine ode ee 0.053 0.017 
lysine; oS. stein oe tee Lito 0.336 
Aspartic acid= 0.4. eee eee 7.091 0.729 
DYTOSING, ki a eee 0.368 0.028 
Stachydrine.44.8.2 aeeleee et kee ee 1.409 0:137 
otale eo, fi sank eee «ea ees 10.839 1.334 


Since it appeared inadvisable at this stage to attempt the 
isolation of the complex substances contained in the lead pre- 
cipitate, the solution, obtained by decomposing it with hydro- 
gen sulfide, was hydrolyzed with sulfuric acid. The hydrolyzed 
solution was then fractionated in the manner described in pre- 
vious papers of this series (5) and the substances listed in Table 
I were isolated. 

These yields have hardly more than qualitative importance 
since in this preliminary work we necessarily could not deal 
adequately with the quantitative aspect of the analysis. 

The presence of nitrogenous bases in the precipitate obtained 


2 Unpublished data of Dr. A. J. Wakeman. 
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with basic lead acetate from alfalfa filtrate, indicates that this 
reagent must be used with more caution than has been the prac- 
tice in the past. It seems likely that complex compounds were 
precipitated which yielded these bases on hydrolysis. 

Aspartic acid and tyrosine form insoluble lead salts and their 
presence in the precipitate is to be expected. Leucine, valine, 
and phenylalanine, which also form sparingly soluble lead salts, 
were probably present in the monoamino acid fraction since the 
greater part of the nitrogen of this fraction was amino nitrogen. 
A mixture of monoamino acids was obtained, but the quantity 
was too small to warrant an attempt to separate them. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


“Alfalfa filtrate’’ was prepared from 44 kilos of fresh alfalfa in the usual 
way and the concentrated solution (5 liters), which contained 80.8 gm. of 
nitrogen and 1251 gm. of solids, was treated with an excess of basic lead 
acetate. The precipitate was sucked out dry, whipped up with cold water, 
and filtered as before. It was then thoroughly decomposed with hydrogen 
sulfide and the lead sulfide removed. The solution contained 23.5 gm. of 
nitrogen and 521 gm. of organic solids. After adding 20.7 per cent of sul- 
furic acid, the solution was boiled for 18 hours and the black humin filtered 
off. This, when dried, weighed 102 gm. and contained 2.7 gm. of nitrogen. 
The solution contained 18.76 gm. of nitrogen and 295 gm. of solids after 
removing sulfuric acid. The thoroughly washed barium sulfate contained 
2.3 gm. of nitrogen and must have contained over 120 gm. of organic solids. 

The hydrolyzed solution was then precipitated with Neuberg’s reagent 
(6), the precipitate decomposed with hydrogen sulfide, and the solution 
treated with phosphotungstic acid in the usual way. The filtrate from the 
Neuberg reagent precipitate was acidified with acetic acid, mercury re- 
moved as sulfide, an excess of hydrochloric acid added, and sodium removed 
as chloride with alcohol. The solution was then concentrated to a sirup, 
dissolved in water, and likewise treated with phosphotungstic acid. 

The solution of the substances precipitated both by Neuberg’s reagent 
and phosphotungstic acid (basic amino acids and purines) contained 2.12 
gm. of nitrogen or 11.3 per cent of the nitrogen of the hydrolyzed material 
precipitated by basic lead acetate, and 11.4 gm. of solids. It was further 
fractionated with silver sulfate and silver sulfate together with barium 
hydroxide in the manner described in a previous paper (7). 

From the silver sulfate precipitate 0.454 gm. of adenine picrate was 
obtained which, on recrystallization, melted with decomposition at 295°C. 

‘The silver sulfate and baryta precipitate was worked up for arginine. 
About one-half of this solution was lost through accident, but from the 
remaining part, 0.138 gm. of arginine picrolonate, melting at 240°, was 
obtained. 
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The filtrate from the silver baryta precipitate was precipitated with 
mercuric chloride and baryta. The precipitate was worked up for lysine, 
and 4.493 gm. of the picrate, melting in the characteristic manner at 258°, 
were obtained. 

The solution of the substances precipitated by Neuberg’s reagent, 
but not by phosphotungstic acid (monoamino acids), contained 4.5 gm. of 
nitrogen or 24 per cent of the nitrogen of the hydrolyzed material and 39 
gm. of organic solids. The solution was precipitated with calcium hydrox- 
ide and alcohol according to Foreman’s procedure (8) and the precipitate 
worked up for aspartic acid. Anhydrous copper aspartate weighing 10.13 
gm. was obtained. This contained 7.07 per cent of nitrogen; calculated, 
7.20 per cent. The filtrate from the copper aspartate contained over a gm. 
of nitrogen, most of which was amino nitrogen. Other amino acids were 
certainly present, but nothing definite could be obtained from it. 

The filtrate from the dibasic amino acids, precipitated by Foreman’s 
procedure, contained 2.06 gm. of nitrogen of which over 70 per cent was 
amino nitrogen. ‘Tyrosine, weighing 0.368 gm., was obtained by direct 
crystallization ;nitrogen, 7.67 per cent;calculated, 7.74 per cent. Themother 
liquor yielded mixtures from which nothing definite could be separated. 

The substances precipitated by phosphotungstic acid from the filtrate 
from the Neuberg reagent precipitate (quaternary bases), contained 1.69 
gm. of nitrogen or 9 per cent of the nitrogen of the hydrolyzed material. 
The solution was acidified with hydrochloric acid, treated with a hot con- 
centrated aqueous solution of mercuric chloride in large excess, and the 
precipitate was decomposed with hydrogen sulfide. It contained 0.6 gm. 
of nitrogen. On concentration 1.76 gm. of stachydrine hydrochloride were 
obtained, melting at 230°; nitrogen, 7.69 per cent; calculated,7.80 per cent. 
The mother liquors were not further investigated but obviously contained 
considerable stachydrine. 

The bases in this fraction not precipitated by mercuric chloride were 
not further investigated. 


It is interesting to note that over 20 per cent of the nitrogen 
in the hydrolyzed solution of the substances precipitated by 
basic lead acetate from alfalfa filtrate belonged to substances 
giving precipitates with phosphotungstic acid and therefore 
presumably of basic nature. That so large a part of the nitrogen 
of these precipitates should be basic nitrogen has not been ap- 
preciated in the past and indicates the necessity for further 
research in this field. 


SUMMARY. 


The nature of the nitrogenous substances precipitated by basic 
lead acetate from plant extracts has received very little attention 
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in the past in spite of the fact that this reagent has been in com- 
mon use for over a century. It has been employed for the most 
part to remove objectionable coloring matter from such solutions 
without regard to the possibility that important nitrogenous con- 
| stituents might likewise be precipitated. 
The precipitate obtained by adding an excess of basic lead 
acetate to the concentrated protein-free juice of the alfalfa plant 
“was decomposed by hydrogen sulfide and the solution hydrolyzed 
with sulfuric acid. Appreciable amounts of adenine, arginine, 
lysine, stachydrine, aspartic acid, and tyrosine have been isolated 
from this material. It seems possible, therefore, that the bases 
in this list may have formed components of more complex sub- 
stances which were precipitated by the reagent. In view of 
this it is suggested that basic lead acetate should be used as a 
clarifying reagent for plant extracts with some caution. 
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STUDIES ON EXPERIMENTAL RICKETS. 


XXVI. A DIET COMPOSED PRINCIPALLY OF PURIFIED FOOD- 
STUFFS FOR USE WITH THE “LINE TEST” FOR 
VITAMIN D STUDIES. 


By E. V. McCOLLUM, NINA SIMMONDS, anv J. ERNESTINE 
BECKER 


(From the Department of Chemical Hygiene, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.) 


AND P. G. SHIPLEY. 


(From the Department of Pediatrics, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, June 2, 1925.) 


In former papers we discussed the production of rickets by 
diets low in phosphorus and in vitamin A (1), and a delicate 
biological test for calcium-depositing substances (2). In pre- 
paring animals for this test we employed a diet which we desig- 
nated Diet 31438, which had the following composition: maize 
(yellow) 33, wheat 33, gelatin 15, wheat gluten 15, sodium chlo- 
ride 1.0, and calcium carbonate 3.0 per cent, respectively. 

This diet has been employed in several laboratories to pro- 
duce exaggerated rickets. In later experiments we have met 
with occasional annoying complications in using this diet. The 
bones of entire groups of little rats showed sufficient calcium de- 
posits to make it impossible to use them as subjects for the 
“line test,” and this difficulty was traced to'the chance employ- 
ment of hard wheat in making up the food formula. Investiga- 
tion showed that hard wheats as a rule had a slightly higher phos- 
phorus content than soft wheats and that this small excess of 
phosphorus was sufficient to modify the composition of the 
diet when hard wheat was used so as to make it of uncertain value. 
We have not had any difficulty in producing a sufficiently severe 
grade of rickets in rats to allow them to be used for the line 
test when soft wheat was used in the formula. Since it is pos- 
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} 
sible that in certain regions of the world soft wheat would not 
be available we have tried to evolve a diet suitable for making 
this test which would preclude any element of uncertainty, and 
which could be used anywhere. 

Several diets composed in great measure of purified food- 
stuffs have been found to produce rickets which would be suitable 
for the above purpose, but it was deemed of importance to secure 
one which would be inexpensive and the components of which 
should be of very constant composition. The following formulas 
fulfill these conditions. 


Diet 4026. gm. Diet 4026. gm. 
Wheat: germs Vitus cance 5:00: Wheatizgerm >... eee wee MY) 
SALLI buTe One ese eee 5.152 (Salt mixture. d3c. eee eee 4.3 
Calcium carbonate....... 1.50 Calcium carbonate..... 1.5 
Gelatin wiv. gie es wan co te 20.00) 2 Casein. ee eee ee 
Keg*albumin)....0<..... 10.00) , Gelatin’ = Seecc eee 
Wheat.gluten,.).:..2...... 12,00 \Wheat ghiten (tne 
AQAT-APar: huh 0: oe ates: 2.00 -Agar-agarcn. cen. Sea 
DDGXtTING ak cee a eee 49.35. Dextrin: “4.250 52.2 
Butter fat: nope n 5.00:, _Butter fat... eee 5.0 


* The casein was purified according to the method used in this laboratory 
and described elsewhere (8). 


Diet 4033. 


This was the same as Diet 4025 but with the wheat germ replaced by the 
same amount of yeast (Northwestern Yeast Company Product). 


Diet 4034. 


This diet was the same as Diet 4026 but with the wheat germ replaced by 
the same amount of yeast (Northwestern Yeast Company product). 


Composition of Salt Mixtures. 


Salt Mixture 37. Salt Mixture 38, 

ONG OT Rye heen Ms eas U Identical with Salt Mixture 
U4 Oi IRS Cosy Od: CR 1.00 387 except that no KH,PO, was 
NaC aimee oh dare me 1.00 added. The casein in the diet 
NaHCOs................. 0.40 furnished an appropriate amount 
MeO chint a tetpaaes shen. te 0.20 of phosphorus. 

FesOv--w Oe ae aes rate cu 

KHs PQ eee a eee 0.85 


1 The authors appreciate the courtesy of Dr. M. H. Givens, of the North- 
western Yeast Company, in supplying the yeast used in these experiments. 
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In making up the diets the salt mixtures were included in the 
diets in the amounts indicated. In order to induce rickets of a 
grade which could be used for the line test procedure an addi- 
tional 1.5 per cent of calcium carbonate is added to the food 
mixture as is shown in the descriptions of Diets 4025 and 4026. 

If it should be more convenient to use yeast instead of wheat 
germ as a source of vitamin B, Diet 4034 is the better one of the 
two diets to use, although the majority of the animals on Diet 
4033 would be suitable for line test animals. We have not de- 
tected any difference between the effects of Diets 4025 and 4026. 
The choice of these diets will be determined by convenience in 
securing materials. 

Diets 4025, 4026, and 4034 produce an exaggerated form of 
rickets. Calcification of the cartilage was entirely wanting in 
these animals. Young rats weighing 40 to 45 gm. develop severe 
rickets and are ready to use after being confined to these diets 
for about 25 days. Those on Diet 4033, however, are usually 
not ready until they have been on the diet 35 to 40 days. The 
delay is apparently the result of the inclusion in the diet of the 
small amount of phosphorus which the yeast contains over that 
which is added with a corresponding weight of wheat germ. 

The rachitic metaphysis is very wide and overproduction of 
osteoid so great that the bones can be cut as easily as the soft 
tissues of a normal animal. The type of rickets induced by 
these diets is what we have termed low phosphorus-high calcium 
rickets. ‘Thus far we have not succeeded in preparing a diet for 
the production of low calcium-high phosphorus rickets which 
induces sufficient growth to make them as satisfactory subjects 
for this test as the anima!s prepared by the diets herein described. 

Young rats develop ophthalmia after being fed Diets 4033 
and 4034 for about 40 to 45 days. If they are used for the line 
test after being on the diet 25 to 35 days this is immaterial. 
This ophthalmia is apparently caused by the peculiar effect of 
feeding too much of the salt mixtures Nos. 37 and 38, respectively. 
As we have pointed out elsewhere (4) the appearance of the oph- 
thalmia may be due to the dual nature of vitamin B. Provi- 
sionally, we must account for its appearance when 5 per cent of 
yeast is the sole source of this substance, and its failure to de- 
velop when 5 per cent of wheat germ serves this purpose, on the 
assumption that the germ is richer than the yeast in vitamin B. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE CONCENTRATIONS OF INOR- 
GANIC SUBSTANCES IN SERUM AND SPINAL FLUID.* 


By BENGT HAMILTON. 


(From the Medical Clinic of.the Children’s Hospital and the Department of 
Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School, Boston.) t 


(Received for publication, June 5, 1925.) 


The following investigation was undertaken in the hope that 
a comparison between blood and spinal fluid in epilepsy might 
bring to light pathologic changes which studies of the blood alone 
or the spinal fluid alone have failed to reveal. Measurements 
were made of total fixed base, calcium, chloride, bicarbonate, and 
inorganic phosphorus in samples of blood and spinal fluid taken as 
nearly simultaneously as possible. Early in this study, however, 
it was appreciated that but little normal data are available with 
which to compare such measurements. In the work of Pincus 
and Kramer (1) a complete acid-base balance in the two fluids is 
given, but some of their findings make it, perhaps, permissible to 
doubt the accuracy of the sodium measurements.! The study was 
therefore extended to other groups of cases. 


Methods. 


Determinations in the blood were made on serum, as oxalated or 
citrated blood could not be used for the determination of calcium 
and total fixed base. The samples of blood and spinal fluid were, 
as far as possible, collected simultaneously; they were delivered 
through a small bore glass tube and under oil into 15 ec. centrifuge 


* 1 wish to acknowledge my very great obligation to Dr. W. G. Lennox 
for providing me from the Neurological Outpatient Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital with much of the material used in this 
study. 

| The expense of this study was partially defrayed by the New York 
Committee on Epilepsy. 

1 The average for total anions in spinal fluid was 9 millimols higher than 


the average for total cations. 
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tubes, which were filled to the top and stoppered with one-hole 
rubber stoppers, permitting the expulsion of superfluous oil; 
the hole was then closed with a glass plug. The chlorides were 
determined by the method of Fiske and Lin (2) on 1 ce. of serum. 
The error of these determinations is about 1 per cent. The 


TABLE I. 
Epilepsy. 
Values in ce. of 0.1 N in 100 cc. of serum and spinal fluid.* 
Bare HCO; PO: Total base. Ca 
Case. q (as POR ares a) ats Se ee er ce 
[a2] 2 |22) 2 Ee] 2 |e] 2 | 22 
mM M M oD) op) o 2) op) io) RM M 

Gri Tee ee 103 | 125 | 24 | 25 3.5 | 0.95} 153 | 157 
PH ga ee 102°} 1275) 29° 25 eel 24) le 2eB ie 6d Veer sees 
be Roce ret iicdeey hat 100 JRI220 25 24 3.0 }.1)2.) 2 53aP Losses Jaleo 
M-ck 95.1 2197130 26 Gs 22 eT 163 | 5.0 | 2.7 
ISOT cha athe audi: 122 24 1.0 2.6 
UN STH ag icis & wee Boe 99 | 123 | 30 *| 23 1.57) 120 7 157-1 Ola woe ern. 
VSWR oe cores Gees 121°} 28 1-25-9223 1.0.99 51G1F roy 2.5 
Daye eet tet 117°) 26 | 26':1|.2.0 | 0.84) 158 pelGOAe: Bae 6 
Mauda a) alae 98 | 125 | 31 | 24 1.6 | 0.8 | 156] 168. | 6.4) ).3:2 
R-ng.t 101 {1121 1.28. | 23. 3.0 p18 | Tote aloo eons. o 
tee ut LOL 2226 eee 157 | 160 yay | 

ti Oa pe SR 99 | 119°) 25} 22 1.67109" 157 oe 
Bante) ee a 10251" 128 H2e 23 2:0 -}.0.9-1 169 "M1625 2527 215 
La Roy Page ee 99 (122°) 28) fi 23% 28a Lb 1 Leia 3.1 
bf EN 102 |} 125.) 29 24 L.5°)'0:6) 161 aiekiea cae eo 
WV CLE. 2 eee ee LOZ 127 eee 23 2ae VLG? | 1 b4 ets 3.3 
Gren t 5 Le ae as 1007} 124 P26 2522 228 1 152 4° 160 Ge eee 
IN -OT te: Oia: Ser 2k LOR AZ4 W287 022 (e208) oT LbG a ae ao 
STE Tee eres 1h hz 20 2:3)| 0.6 |} 165. |\s1b4 oe O e257, 
Mean ini ss u. oe le | L2a7 eae 240 2.3 | Lol VP 1of yO oes 


* The valency of the phosphorus in the plasma has been taken as 1.8 
(Henderson). 
{ The cases marked with a dagger (+) are children. 


bicarbonate measurements were made according to Van Slyke 
(3). The measurements were often made on 0.5 cc. of serum; the 
error is, consequently, about 3 per cent; the figures have, there- 
fore, been given without decimals, but when the ratios were cal- 
culated one decimal was used. The znorganic phosphates were 
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estimated by the method of Briggs (4). The total fixed base was 
determined by the Fiske (5) method on 1 ce. of serum, and 5 ce. 
of filtrate were used for the final determination; the error may be 
estimated as being about 1 per cent. The calcium was precipi- 
tated as in the Kramer method but always left standing overnight; 
it was then centrifuged and washed in the usual manner, but in- 
stead of making the final determination by permanganate titra- 
tion, the precipitate was transferred with four 2 ce. portions of 
water to a platinum crucible, the water evaporated on the water 
bath, the precipitate ignited, the CaO dissolved in 1 ce. of 0.015 
N HCl and titrated back with 0.01 nN NaOH (methyl red as in- 
dicator). This method was suggested by Dr. Fiske. The pro- 
tein was determined in the serum by micro Kjeldahl and no cor- 
rection was made for non-protein nitrogen. ‘The figures give, 
therefore, only an approximate estimation of the plasma protein. 
pH was determined in separate samples by a modification of Cul- 
len’s method devised by Hawkins (6). 

The values in the serum of the patients with epilepsy were found 
to be within normal limits (Table I). Expressed in the terms or- 
dinarily employed, they are, per 100 ce. of serum: 


Oe eR Bee ey eet tgs he ee Ge 0.556-0.602 gm. (as NaCl) 
i AW FG et SR el ae ae i en a 55-70 vol. per cent 

Vcc k A ia Bre CN elias SRE ar Ra a 2.6-6.0 mg. 

ies CR NAS S38 Se Me et On 153-161 cc. 0.1 N 

PAUOneE etae athe cre Metab sie YM n.d wie 9.6-12.8 mg. 


The values in the spinal fluid, expressed in the same terms, were 
as follows: 


CAPR eters be Bs uk Cob lifindoke. Dv tion. 2 aiid 0.684-0.743 gm. (as NaCl) 
1 ECR RS or i Se Lay RS vO ws See Oe, Ce ane ee 42-49 vol. per cent 
ese Rg Ce) en ae nese oe nr eet 1.6—4.0 mg. 
BLUE AD OSC ae se Re Re tetas Sy sey dict & 154-170 cc. 0.1 N 
(EGE SSE tae a ot Oe ea \ ee 4.4-6.6 mg 


These figures also agree well with the normal, as far as normal 
data are available (Mestrezat (7), Steiner and Beck (8), Levinson 
(9), Collip and Backus (10), Egerer-Seham and Nixon (11), Cohen 
(12), Pincus and Kramer (1), Leicher (13), and others). Normal 
figures for total fixed base have not been published except as ob- 
tained from the sum of the four bases, determined separately. 
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Such figures must, however, be considered as more or less inaccu- 
rate, because of the unreliability of the sodium method. The above 
values for total fixed base in the blood agree well with our findings 
in normal cases? and the values for total base in the spinal fluid 
are more or less the same as those found in a number of other 
cases (Table II). 

Most of the samples were taken between seizures. Case R-ss., 
however, (petit mal) had an attack during the lumbar puncture. 
The first of the three sets of samples from R-ng. was taken imme- 
diately after an attack of general convulsions. In none of these 
cases do the values show any material difference from the other 
values in the table, and the same is true of the ratios between the 
spinal fluid values and the serum values (see Table V). The 
conclusion. seems, therefore, justified that in these seventeen cases 
of epilepsy a comparison between the serum and the spinal fluid 
in respect to inorganic constituents gave an entirely negative re- 
sult as to pathologic findings. When more information has been 
obtained as to the normal relationship between serum and spinal 
fluid, this conclusion may, possibly, have to be revised. 

The cases tabulated in Table II need no separate discussion.* 
The main purpose of these measurements is to furnish additional 
data for the study of the relationship between the composition of 
serum and of spinal fluid. 

In Table III have been placed together all those cases from 
Tables I and II where chloride, bicarbonate, and total fixed base 
have been determined both in serum and spinal fluid. As, how- 
ever, the presence of a high blood sugar, a high non-protein nitro- 
gen, or a high concentration of protein in the spinal fluid may, 
possibly, influence any equilibrium which may exist between the 
two fluids, the cases where those factors were present have been 
excluded from the discussion. ‘The values in Table III are, for the 


2 To be published later. 

3It may be noted that both in the epileptics and in the miscellaneous 
group the values for the total base in spinal fluid are always larger than 
the sum of the acids. In the epileptics the average difference is about 12 
cc. 0.1 N, and this amount of base must consequently be bound by un- 
measured acid factors (presumably sulfuric acid and organic acids). If 
the protein in the plasma is assumed to bind about 12 cc. of 0.1 N of base 
then in these cases, the amount of base in the plasma bound by the remain- 
ing unmeasured acid factors would be about 15 ce. of 0.1 N. 
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purpose of comparison, expressed in millimols per kilo of water. 
As, however, the water content of the serum was not determined, 
it is here assumed that 1 liter of serum contained 930 gm. of water. 
When the protein of the serum was determined, use has been made 
of Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean’s (14) formula, according to which 
the gm. of water in 1 liter of serum approximately equals 990 — 
0.8 P, where P is gm. of protein per liter of serum. It has not 
seemed necessary to make any corresponding calculation for the 
spinal fluid and 1 liter of spinal fluid is assumed to contain 1 
kilo of water. | 

The first point to be determined is whether a change from the 
average in the concentration of one substance in the serum is 
accompanied by a change in the spinal fluid in the same direction. 
Another point of interest is, whether the composition of the 
spinal fluid is more or less constant than the composition of 
the serum. And last, if it can be proved that some relationship 
exists between the two fluids, it remains to be determined 
whether the distribution of the different substances between 
serum and spinal fluid follows some known law or theory 
of membrane equilibrium. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the fluid obtained by lumbar puncture has been formed 
in the ventricles. Any relationship which may exist would 
probably be a relationship between the arterial blood in the 
capillaries of the choroidal plexus and the ventricular fluid in the 
vicinity of the locus of formation. During the passage of the 
fluid down into the spinal canal changes may possibly take place 
in its composition and during the time spent in this passage the 
composition of the blood may have changed. Further, the de- 
terminations are made in venous blood, not in arterial. All these 
factors might tend to obscure any possible relationship. 

At the bottom of Table III are given statistically derived data 
to facilitate the comparison between the two fluids. The corre- 
lation coefficient gives the degree of correlation,* the standard 
deviation gives the degree of variation. The standard deviation 
is also given in percentage of the mean (variation coefficient). 


4A correlation coefficient of 1 means that the correlation is perfect, a 
correlation coefficient of 0 means that there is no correlation at all. The 
standard error of the correlation coefficient has, however, also to be taken 
into account. 
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The correlation coefficient for the chlorides is 0.40 + 0.17. 
This low degree of correlation may very possibly be accidental and 
due to the small range of most of the values for serum chlorides; 
there were only three cases with decidedly abnormalvalues, and 
in two of these cases the high concentration of chloride in the serum 
was the effect of medication, where rapid changes in the serum 
chlorides might take place without immediate parallel changes in 
the spinal fluid. The only conclusion which seems permissible 
from these figures 1s that slight variations of the serum chlorides 
are not always accompanied by parallel changes in the spinal 
fluid. The concentration of chloride in the spinal fluid is more 
constant than the concentration of chloride in the serum. 

The values for bicarbonate are also more constant in the spinal 
fluid, but here we find a high degree of correlation between the 
two fluids. When the correlation is as good as it is in this case it 
may be of interest to express it by means of an equation. This 
(the regression equation) would here be as follows: 


Y = 0.46X + 9.7 


where Y is the most probable spinal fluid bicarbonate correspond- 
ing to a serum bicarbonate of X (the spinal fluid bicarbonate being 
expressed in millimols per liter of spinal fluid, the serum bicar- 
bonate expressed in millimols per kilo of serum water). This 
equation expresses the relationship between serum bicarbonate 
and spinal fluid bicarbonate 72n this group of cases; the degree of 
accuracy may be seen in Table IV. In many of the cases in the 
literature where serum and spinal fluid bicarbonate have been de- 
termined (Egerer-Seham and Nixon (11), Collip and Backus (10), 
Pincus and Kramer (1)) the values show the same relationship as 
in this group of cases. 

The sum of bicarbonate and chloride has been entered in Table 
III for reasons which will be discussed later. The correlation 
coefficient for these values is 0.52 + 0.14. 

The inorganic phosphorus is very variable both in serum and 
spinal fluid, but the degree of correlation between the two fluids 
in respect to phosphorus content is fairly good. The variation 
coefficient is slightly higher in the spinal fluid than in the serum. 

The values for monovalent base have been calculated from the 
values for total fixed base and the values for calcium. The magne- 
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sium content of normal serum is only about 1 mm, the error caused 
by neglecting the magnesium is, therefore, within the limits of an- 
alytical error, unless the magnesium content of the serum is 
abnormally high. In the spinal fluid the magnesium is normally 
somewhat higher than in the serum, 0.6 to 2.6 mm, according to 
Barrio (15); these values are, however, not high enough to cause 
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any material difference in the estimated values for monovalent 
base. In some of the cases the calcium has not been determined 
and in these cases it has been assumed that the calcium content 
of the serum and the spinal fluid was normal. The error intro- 
duced in this way must also be very small as the calcium consti- 
tutes a very small part of the total base. 
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The correlation coefficient for the monovalent base in serum and 
~ spinal fluid is 0.53 + 0.14. The small range of the values is prob- 
ably also in this case responsible for the low degree of correlation. 
In the serum the base is more constant than in the spinal fluid, and 
and it is of interest to note that of all the substances determined 
in serum and spinal fluid the serum base is the most constant. It 
is equalled in this respect only by the total concentration of elec- 
trolytes in the serum. 

The correlation between the calcium in the serum and the cal- 
cium in the spinal fluid is rather good. In the recently published 
work of Cameron and Moorhouse (16) we find the correlation be- 
tween serum and spinal fluid calcium about the same as in these 
cases. The calcium is about equally constant in serum and spinal 
fluid. / 

The last two columns in the table give the sum of all the inor- 
ganic constituents which have been determined. ‘The mean of the 
serum values is nearly exactly the same as the mean of the spinal 
fluid values and in the individual cases the differences between 
serum and spinal fluid is nearly always within the limits for ana- 
lytical error (about + 4 millimols). 

When the ventricular fluid is formed the protein of the plasma 
is nearly completely held back, the difference in protein concentra- 
tion between the two fluids is, therefore, considerable. This 
being the case it may be of interest to investigate whether the 
different concentrations in which the electrolytes are present in 
serum and spinal fluid may be explained on the basis of the Don- 
nan theory of membrane equilibrium. According to this theory, 
A;:A, =B,:B;, where Ay and A, are concentrations of any mono- 
valent anion or sum of monovalent anions in fluid and serum, and 
B, and B; concentrations of any monovalent cation or sum of mono- 
valent cations in serum and fluid. For divalent ions the square 
root of the values should be used in the above equation. As it 
is reasonable to assume that all the substances here in question, 
with the possible exception of calcium, are dissociated to about 
the same degree in blood and spinal fluid, the ratios between the 
total amounts of these substances should be about the same as 
the ratios between their free ions. 

The calcium and the phosphorus may at once be excluded from 
the discussion as it may be seen at a glance (Table III) that the 
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total amounts of these substances present in serum and spinal 
fluid do not conform to the Donnan theory. 

As the spinal fluid must be supposed to be formed from arterial 
blood, 2 millimols have been subtracted from the bicarbonate in 
the serum in calculating the ratios (this gives, of course, only very 
approximately an estimation of the arterial bicarbonate). No cor- 
responding correction has been made for the chlorides, as such a 
correction would make very little difference in the ratios. 

It may be seen from Table V that the ratios for chlorides, the 
ratios for monovalent acid (Cl + HCOQOs3), and the ratios for mono- 
valent base are, on the whole, rather constant. The standard 
deviation of the two ratios last mentioned is only about half as 
large. as the standard deviation for the chlorides. The ratios for 
bicarbonate taken alone are widely variable. The differences 
between the ratios for chloride, for bicarbonate, and for monovalent 
base are in nearly every case greater than can be accounted for by 
analytical error, but the ratio for chloride plus bicarbonate is nearly 
always in good agreement with the ratio for monovalent base. 

It is rather difficult to draw any definite conclusions from these 
figures. Probably the constancy of the ratios for chloride and 
base is of more significance than the lack of agreement between 
them, as several approximations and assumptions, all of which 
influence the size of the ratios, have been introduced in the calcu- 
lations. It 1s evident, however, that the ratio for the sum of the 
monovalent acids is more constant and shows better agreement 
with the ratios for the sum of the monovalent bases than the ratios 
for the acids taken separately. It may be of interest to point outin 
this connection that the ratio for potassium, as given in the litera- 
ture (Pincus and Kramer, McVicar and Ross), is quite different 
from the ratios for the sum of the monovalent bases as found in 
these cases. 

It may also be of interest that the ratios for the sum of the mono- 
valent acids and for the sum of the monovalent bases agree very 
closely with the theoretical ratio as calculated by means of Van 
Slyke, Wu, and McLean’s equation: 


2({A], + [BP].) 
[BP], + V [BP]? + 4[4], ([4], +.[BPI.) 


sf— 


where rz; is the ratio between the serum base and fluid base (or 
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between fluid acid and serum acid), [BP] the base bound by pro- 
tein ( [BP]; may be here neglected), [A] acid, and [B] base. For 
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a serum and a spinal fluid of normal composition this ratio would 
be about 1.05. 
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As to the ratios for bicarbonate it seems probable that no error 
of analysis and none of the approximations made in the calcula- 
tions may account for the great variability of this ratio. ‘This 
assumption is rather strengthened by the fact that instead of a 
constant ratio the bicarbonates show a very good correlation of 
another order (Y = 0.46 X + 9.7). 

Consequently, although indications are not lacking that an 
equilibrium of the Donnan type may, at least partly, govern the 
distribution of electrolytes between serum and spinal fluid, it 
seems probable that the equilibrium is modified by unknown 
factors. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In a series of seventeen cases of epilepsy normal concentrations 
of chloride, bicarbonate, inorganic phosphorus, total fixed base, 
and calcium were found in serum and spinal fluid. The study 
was extended to other conditions with the purpose of getting addi- 
tional information as to the relationship between the above sub- 
stances in serum and spinal fluid. 

The correlation between the chlorides in the serum and the 
chlorides in the spinal fluid was not very marked, probably because 
of the small range of the values in the cases studied. A close 
relationship was found between the bicarbonates in the two fluids. 
The correlation between the values for calcium was fairly good 
and was somewhat less close between the values for inorganic 
phosphorus. Monovalent base showed about the same low degree 
of correlation as the chlorides and prokably for the same reason. 

As regards Donnan’s theory of membrane equilibrium, it was 
found that of the three ratios: 


HCO; in fluid Cl in fluid Monovalent base in serum 
HCO; in serum’ Cl in serum’ Monovalent base in fluid 


the first was very variable, the two last mentioned rather constant. 
The ratios were in most cases so different that the lack of agree- 
ment between them cannot be accounted for by analytical error. 
It was found, however, that the ratio 


(Cl + HCO,) in fluid 
(Cl + HCO;) in serum 


was rather constant and usually in close agreemenv. with the ra- 
tio for monovalent base. 
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AN EXTRACT OBTAINED FROM THE EXTERNAL BOVINE 
PARATHYROID GLANDS CAPABLE OF INDUCING 
HYPERCALCEMIA IN NORMAL AND THYREO- 
PARATHYROPRIVIC DOGS. 


By. A. M. HJORT, 8. C. ROBISON, anv F. H. TENDICK. 


(From the Department of Chemical Research, Parke, Davis and Company, 
Detroit.) 


(Received for publication, May 5, 1925.) 


Vassale (1) in 1905 claimed to have prepared an active para- 
thyroid extract, but failed to describe his process of extraction. 
There is no available evidence supporting his contentions. Berke- 
ley and Beebe (2) (1909) recovered a nucleoprotein from the bovine 
parathyroid glands which completely relieved acute parathyroid 
tetany in dogs. ‘Their process consisted in shaking freshly ground 
gland tissue at room temperature for 2 hours with 6 to 8 volumes 
of physiological salt solution to which had been added 2 drops of 
10 per cent sodium hydroxide. The resulting product was filtered 
and preserved with chloroform. This preparation was claimed 
to be effective orally but better subcutaneously or intraperitone- 
ally. It was, however, not very stable, being readily destroyed 
by heat and cold and slowly by digestive ferments. 

Hanson (3) in a series of papers (1923-24) described a para- 
thyroid preparation which he called “hydrochloric X.”’ It was 
made by boiling fresh parathyroid glands with 0.1 N hydrochloric 
acid. He succeeded in relieving parathyroid tetany in dogs for 
varying periods of time. The same author (4) showed recently 
that this extract induced a serum calcium increase in thyreo- 
parathyroprivic dogs. Berman (5) reported the preparation of a 
crystalline substance by means of acid-alcohol extraction of bovine 
parathyroid glands which possessed the property of inducing 
hypercalcemia. His report was very brief, and gave nothing in 
detail. Collip (6), a short time ago, described an active serum 
calcium-increasing extract of the parathyroids, obtained by boiling 
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them with hydrochloric acid. His preparation was active when 
administered to either normal or thyreoparathyroprivic dogs. 
In general the extracts made by the three foregoing area ec 
were similar. 

Other attempts have been made to prepare active pe re 
extracts, notable among which were those of Massaglia, and Mac- 
Callum and Vogel (7). The preparation of the former was com- 
posed of a mixture of calcium salts and parathyroid substance, 
hence making difficult an estimation of its value. MacCallum 
and Vogel triturated bovine parathyroid glands with Ringer’s 
solution and glycerol, and injected the resulting extracts intrave- 
nously in thyreoparathyroprivic dogs. They succeeded in at least 
temporarily or partially relieving tetany without modifying the 
blood calctum. They raised the question whether or not some 
other factor influenced tetany than just the one controlling the 
blood calcium. 

The present writers, hoping to prepare an active serum calcium- 
raising extract from the external bovine parathyroid glands which 
would serve for human application, made numerous preparations, 
and found that the above mentioned activity lay invariably in the 
acid extracts. The details of this investigation are recorded in 1 the 
following pages. 


_ EXPERIMENTAL. 
I. Preliminary Remarks. 


In the following experiments normal and thyreoparathyroprivic 
dogs were employed in testing the effect of parenterally adminis- 
tered parathyroid extracts on the serum calcium levels. All dogs 
were kept on a standard diet, fasted for about 16 hours before 
commencement of experiments, and in the cases where the observa- 
tions were conducted over not more than 1 day, the animals 
received neither food nor water during that time. Both male and 
female, as well as young and old, dogs served as experimental 
animals. 

The calcium analyses were performed according to the technique 
of Kramer and Tisdall (8). Over a long series of observations 
normal variations of serum calcium during all hours of the day lay 
well within 10 per cent in each dog. When the difference was 
greater, it could be ascribed to some good cause, such as extremely 
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warm weather or drinking much water. The variation in serum 
calcium in different dogs ranged from 10.0 to 13.0 mg. per 100 ce. 
of serum with the great bulk of values occupying a range of from 
11.0 to 12.5 mg. Duplicate analyses were always mdde, and in 
most instances the 0.01 N potassium permanganate titrations 
were within 0.01 cc. of each other. Occasionally, 0.02 ec. differ- 
ences were encountered, and when greater than the latter, the re- 
sults were discarded. A difference of 0.01 cc. in titration is 
equivalent to 0.2 mg. of calcium per 100 cc. of serum. But one 
modification was made in the above method which was to permit a 
1 hour contact between the blood serum and the ammonium oxa- 
late instead of a half hour as directed. We could find no appreci- 
able increase in the values obtained by permitting a contact of 
‘more than | hour. 


IT. General Comment. 


Extracts were prepared from fresh moist and fresh acetone- 
desiccated bovine parathyroid glands by a number of methods. 
In each case the ultimate product represented the extractive of a 
large quantity of gland tissue. As a rule, the extracts were 
divided into two fractions by precipitation of proteins with neu- 
tralization and addition of acetone or alcohol. 

The following groups of extracts were prepared and tested for 
serum calcium-raising properties by parenteral administration in 
dogs. 


A. Inactive Extracts. 
1. Extraction of pulped glands with neutral distilled water. 
2. Extraction of pulped glands with 65 per cent alcohol. 
3. Extraction of pulped glands with 0.1 per cent acetic acid in 40 
per cent alcohol. 
4, Extraction of pulped glands with 0.5 per cent sodium hydroxide 
in 65 per cent alcohol. 
5. Extraction of pulped glands with 0.4 per cent sodium hydroxide 
in 40 per cent alcohol. 
6. Extraction of pulped glands with 0.4 per cent sodium 
hydroxide. 
7. Extraction of pulped glands with ether 
8. Extraction of pulped glands with acetone. 
B. Active Extracts (made at room temperature). 
1. Extraction of pulped glands, after ether and acetone treat- 
ment, with 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid in 65 per cent 
alcohol. 
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2. Extraction of pulped glands with 0.3 per cent hydrochloric 
acid in 40 per cent alcohol. 

3. Extraction of pulped glands with 0.3 per cent hydrochloric 
acid. 

C. Active Extracts (made by boiling). 

1. Extraction of pulped glands by boiling with 0.1 n hydrochloric 
acid for 15 minutes to 2 hours. - 

2. Extraction of acetone-desiccated pulped glands by boiling with 
0.2 to 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid for 15 minutes to 2 hours. 

3. Extraction of acetone-desiccated and chloroform-defatted 
pulped glands by boiling with 0.2 to 1.0 per cent hydrochloric 
acid for 15 minutes to 2 hours. 


Activity is apparently absent from all types of extract save the 
acid-aqueous and acid-aleohol. Hence, the original preparation 
described by Hanson and the acid-alcohol extracts of Berman 
contain the calcium-controlling hormone of the parathyroids. The 
recent work of Collip substantiates these results. The positive 
findings of the present writers are recorded below. 


III. Serum Calcium-Increasing Extracts of Fresh Moist Bovine 
Parathyroid Glands and Their Effects on Thyreopara- 
thyroprivic and Normal Dogs. 


A. Preparation in Acid Solutions at Room Temperature. 


(1). Alcoholic Hydrochloric Acid Extract.—112 gm. of fresh frozen para- 
thyroid glands were finely ground and extracted 16 hours at room tempera- 
ture with 300 cc. of 0.3 per cent hydrochloric acid in 40 per cent alcohol. 
Precipitation of colloids was induced by neutralization to the isoelectric 
point and the addition of 1 volume of acetone. The preparation was then 
filtered, the clear filtrate concentrated in vacuo, and later dried on a hot air 
bath at 50-60°C. Yield 1.8 gm. 0.5 gm. of this extract was dissolved in 
8 cc. of physiological salt solution and injected subcutaneously in normal 
dog No. 43. 

(2). Aqueous Hydrochloric Acid Extract.—140 gm. of fresh parathyroid 
glands were finely ground and extracted 16 hours at room temperature with 
300 cc. of 0.3 per cent hydrochloric acid. The preparation from this point 
was treated identically asin (1) above. Yield3.5gm. 1 gm. of this product 
was dissolved in 8 cc. of physiological salt solution, and injected subcu- 
taneously in normal dog No. 53. 

(3). Which Tissue Constituent Is the Source of the Activity?—60 gm. of 
fresh parathyroid glands were carefully trimmed of extraneous fat, and the 
clean pulp finely ground. Yield 23 gm. 

(a). The clean finely ground pulp was extracted for 16 hours at room 
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temperature with 100 cc. of ether to which had been added 3 drops of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid. The supernatant ether was then decanted, 
the residue was washed with two small portions of fresh ether, the ether 
washings were united with the original solvent, and the total was evapo- 
rated to dryness on a hot air bath at 50-60°C. Yield 3.0gm. This extract 
was emulsified with about 10 cc. of water, and injected subcutaneously in 
normal dog No. 57. 

(b). After the ether extraction, the residue was extracted for 4 hours at 
room temperature with 100 cc. of acetone. Then the acetone was decanted, 
the residue washed with two small portions of fresh acetone, the acetone 
washings were united with the original acetone extract, and the total was 
evaporated in vacuo to remove all of the acetone. Yield 10 cc. of aqueous 
solution. This was then injected subcutaneously in normal dog No. 58. 

(c). After ether and acetone extraction the undissolved gland residue 
was digested for 16 hours at room temperature with 100 ce. of 0.5 per cent 
hydrochloric acid in 65 per cent alcohol, neutralized, filtered, and the fil- 
trate concentrated to a volume of 5cc.in vacuo. This product was injected 
subcutaneously in normal dog No. 59. . 


The results of the foregoing observations are described graphi- 
cally in Chart 1. 


B. Preparation in Acid Solutions by Boiling. 


(1). 30 gm. of fresh parathyroid glands were finely ground, boiled 15 
minutes with 500 cc. of 0.1 N hydrochloric acid, cooled, freed from fat by 
skimming, and filtered. The pale yellow, hazy filtrate was bottled and 
preserved in the ice chest. 5 cc. of this filtrate were injected intramus- 
cularly in thyreoparathyroprivic dog No. 77. 

(2). Identical preparation with B (1) above save for boiling 2 hours in- 
stead of 15 minutes. (Hanson’s hydrochloric X.) 5 ec. of this filtrate 
were administered intramuscularly in thyreoparathyroprivic dog No. 80. 


The results of these two experiments are recorded in Chart 2. 


IV. Serum Calcitum-Increasing Extracts of Fresh Acetone-Desiccated 
Parathyroid Glands and Their Effect on Normal Dogs. 


A. Comparison of Hot and Cold Acid Extracts. 


(1). Extraction with Acid at Room Temperature-—5 gm. of acetone- 
desiccated fresh pulped glands were extracted for 4 hours at room tempera- 
ture with 100 ce. of 0.2 per cent hydrochloric acid, filtered, excess protein 
was removed by adding strong sodium hydroxide to the isoelectric point, 
filtered again, and the clear filtrate concentrated to 10 cc. in vacuo. ‘To the 
somewhat turbid concentrate, 2 cc. of 0.1N sodium hydroxide were added to 
aid solution. Allof the product was injected subcutaneously in normal dog 
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No. 69. (1 gm. of acetone-desiccated tissue is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 7 gm. of fresh moist glands.) 


Cuart 1. Injections made at time designated by arrow. 


Maximum serum calcium increase in Dog 48, 10.7 per cent. 
73 ““ “ “ 6 a3 53. 29.6 “ “ 
, 29. 
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Cuart 2. Injections made at time designated by arrow. 


Maximum serum calcium increase in Dog 77, 7-24 hrs. 26.7 per cent. 
“é 6c z3 ce cc (79 SO 8 (73 40 1 cc ée 
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(2). Extraction with Acid by Boiling.—5 gm. of acetone-desiccated glands 
(same lot as used in (1) above) were boiled for 15 minutes with 100 cc. of 0.2 
per cent hydrochloric acid, cooled, filtered, and the extract was completed 
exactly as in A (1) above. Final volume was 14 cc., all of which was ad- 
ministered subcutaneously in normal dog No. 70. 


ee 
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The results of the above two experiments are recorded in 
Chart 3. 
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Cuart 3. Injections made at time indicated by arrow. 
Maximum serum calcium increase in Dog 69, 18-24 hrs. 27.9 per cent. 
ce ce “cc (<9 ce “ 70, LS=o4 ce 97 (<9 ce 
Last serum calcium analysis, 12 mg. at 168th ire 


B. Comparison of Similar Extracts Obtained by Boiling Acetone- 
Desiccated, and Acetone-Desiccated Chloroform-Defatted 
Tissues with Dilute Hydrochloric Acid. 


(Acetone-desiccated glands lose about 40 per cent of their weight 
by continuous chloroform extraction.) 


(1). 1 gm. of acetone-desiccated glands was boiled with 20 cc. of 0.2 
per cent hydrochloric acid for 15 minutes, cooled, and filtered. The excess 
protein was removed from the filtrate by the addition of strong sodium 
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hydroxide to the isoelectric point and subsequent filtration. The resulting 
filtrate was evaporated to dryness in a vacuum autoclave, and the desic- 
cated product dissolved in 10 ce. of sterile water. 5 cc. of this solution were 
injected subcutaneously in normal dog No. 74. 

(2). 1 gm. of acetone-desiccated chloroform-defatted glands (same lot: 
of glands as above) was boiled for 15 minutes with 20 cc. of 0.2 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, cooled, and filtered. The preparation was completed 
identically as in B(1) above, and 5 ce. of the resulting solution were given 
subcutaneously in normal dog No. 75. 


The results of these observations are recorded in Chart 4. 
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Cuart 4. Injections made at time designated by arrow. 
Maximum serum calcium increase in Dog 74, 6-9 hrs. 21.5 per cent. 
“<< “ “cc ce (a “ 75 18 ec 54 4 oe “ce 
: ; 


V. Effect of Purification of the Parathyroid Extracts on Their 
Potency. 


10 gm. of finely ground fresh acetone-desiccated and chloroform-de- 
fatted parathyroid glands were boiled with 250 ec. of 0.1 n hydrochloric acid 
for 30 minutes, and then cooled to room temperature. 10 cc. of the filtrate 
were obtained for testing the potency of the crude product. 2.5 ec. por- 
tions of this filtrate were injected intramuscularly in normal dogs Nos. 83 
and 84. 

To 220 ce. of the unfiltered crude product, strong sodium hydroxide was 
added to the point of maximum precipitation, and 1175 ec. of 95 per cent 
alcohol were added to further coagulate proteins. This mixture (approxi- 
mately 80 per cent alcohol) was permitted to stand 16 hours, and then 
filtered. 
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The clear filtrate was concentrated in vacuo to remove all of the alcohol. 
It was then made up to the original volume of 220 ce. with distilled water 
and preserved with chloretone. 2.5 cc. portions of this preparation were 
administered intramuscularly to normal dogs Nos. 85 and 86. 


These experiments are recorded in detail in Chart 5. 
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CuHart 5. Injections made at time designated by arrow. 


Maximum serum calcium increase in Dog 83, 7 hrs. 8.6 per cent. 
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Cuart 6. Injections made at time designated by arrow. 


Maximum serum calcium increase in Dog 79, 7 hrs. 28.8 per cent. 
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VI. Effect of the Age of the Extract on its Potency. 


A preparation was made 16 months ago according to the 
method of Hanson wherein 30 gm. of freshly frozen and trimmed 
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parathyroid glands were boiled for 2 hours with 500 ce. of 0.1 N 
hydrochloric acid, cooled, freed from fat by skimming, filtered, 
and preserved in the ice chest. Before employing this material 
for testing it was neutralized to the point of maximum precipita- 
tion with strong sodium hydroxide, and further coagulated by the 
addition of 1 volume of 95 per cent alcohol. This mixture was 
then filtered, and the clear filtrate concentrated on the steam 
bath to one-tenth of its original volume. The resulting slightly 
turbid amber-colored solution was preserved with chloretone. 
5 ec. portions of this product were injected intramuscularly into 
thyreoparathyroprivic dogs Nos. 79 and 82 with the results 
tabulated in Chart 6. 


DISCUSSION. 


In Section III A and Chart 1 are presented evidence indicating 
that the bovine parathyroid glands contain an acid-extractable 
hormone capable of inducing hypercalcemia in dogs. It further 
shows that the active substance is probably obtainable from the 
lipoid-free constituents of the glands, and is rendered soluble in 
both alcoholic- and Be a media although alcohol is in 
nowise essential. 

Boiling the finely ground hate with dilute hydrochloric acid 
is as good if not a better means of extracting the hormone than 
digestion at room temperature as is demonstrated by Section III B 
and Chart 2. The hormone is active in increasing the serum 
calcium of thyreoparathyroprivic as well as of normal dogs. In 
fact, we have evidence indicative of greater responsiveness of the 
former to the action of the hormone. The active substance must . 
be quite stable when it is not affected by boiling with acid. 

Acetone-desiccated fresh parathyroid glands are as serviceable 
as the fresh moist gland for the preparation of extracts as is shown 
in Section IVA and Chart 3. In this section, the evidence suggests 
that boiling with acid is preferable to extraction at room tempera- 
ture. Dog 70, although its serum calcium was increased prac- 
tically 100 per cent, showed no symptoms attributable to the 
change. Furthermore, large doses are shown to exert their in- 
fluence over a politely long period as is here demonstrated, the 
serum calcium decreasing slowly over a week’s time. 

The contents of Section IV B and Chart 4 corroborate the obser- 
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vations recorded in Chart 1 wherein it is suggested that the lipoid 
constituents of the glands are not the source of the hormone. In 
these two experiments, it is shown that lipoid-free tissue yields a 
very potent extract by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
difference in response between Dogs 74 and 75 to these two ex- 
tracts may be due to the fact that the acetone and chloroform, 
desiccated and defatted, material contains more (about 40 per 
cent), potentially active tissue per gm. of weight than does the 
acetone, desiccated and defatted. 

In Section V and Chart 1 is evidence indicating that most of the 
protein bulk may be removed without appreciably affecting the 
potency of the extract. It is possible that some may be lost by 
precipitation of the colloids for the hypercalcemia test is not 
sufficiently accurate to detect small losses. The results also 
show the variation in response of different dogs to the same dose 
of the hormone. Unrecorded data show this variation to be quite 
conspicuous, and that in general, dogs which respond well at 
one time, do so at other times and that dogs which respond 
poorly, also do so consistently. Certain observations point to 
the fact that young dogs are most responsive, yet there is con- 
siderable variability among them. ‘There is also a suggestion that 
response depends to some degree, at least, on readily available 
calcium, for when relatively small amounts of calcium lactate 
are given orally at the time of injection of the hormone, there is a 
rapid increase in the serum calcium. 

The parathyroid hormone is very stable even when preserved 
in 0.1 N hydrochloric acid for a period of over a year as is shown by 
the data in Section VI and Chart 6. In this case, a preparation, 
made according to the method of Hanson, was preserved for 16 
months in the ice chest, and was then still very active. The 
difference in response between Dogs 79 and 82 shows that the 
variation existing in normal dogs is shared by thyreoparathyro- 
privic dogs. In some unrecorded data, operated dogs have shown 
variations in response at different times. There is some indica- 
tion that hypoparathyroid dogs with a moderate degree of hypocal- 
cemia respond most readily to injections of the hormone. Some 
dogs in tetany have been relieved of their symptoms without show- 
ing any serum calcium increase, substantiating MacCallum and 
Vogel’s observations, and other dogs or the same dogs at other 
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times have shown a very rapid increase in their serum calcium 
simultaneous with relief from symptoms. 

The observations with boiled hydrochloric acid extracts cor- 
roborate the results published originally by Hanson and later by 
Collip.. The results with acid-alcohol extracts verify the work of 
Berman. The relative stability of the hormone to treatment with 
boiling acid and long preservation in the ice chest serve as con- 
tradictory evidence against the claims of Berkeley and Beebe. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. A hormone is obtainable from fresh bovine parathyroid 
glands by aqueous or alcoholic hydrochloric acid extraction which 
when given parenterally to dogs possesses the property of relieving 
tetany and inducing hypercalcemia. 

2. Boiling the glands with dilute hydrochloric acid is preferable 
to extraction at room temperature. 

3. The lipoid-free portion of the glands is the potentially active 
tissue. pid, 

4. Very little, if any, potency is lost in the removal of proteins 
by neutralization to the isoelectric point and addition of alcohol 
to a concentration of 80 per cent. 

5. The hormone is relatively stable as judged by the vigorous 
treatment it withstands in the course of its preparation, and its 
retention of activity during 16 months preservation in the ice 
chest. 

6. Definite conclusions are in some cases not justified because 
of the limited accuracy of the hypercalcemia test. 
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DIRECT PRECIPITATION OF CALCIUM IN COWS’ MILK. 
By CARMEN 8S. ROTHWELL. 


(From the Department of Pediatrics, School of Medicine, Yale University, 
New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, May 27, 1925.) 


The standard methods for determining calcium in milk are 
those of McCrudden (1) and the Official Agricultural Chemists 
(2). Both involve ashing. Procedures which do not involve 
ashing are those of Baier and Neumann (3), Halverson and Ber- 
geim (4), and the nephelometric method of Lyman (5). In 
none of these is there direct precipitation. The success of Kramer 
and Tisdall’s (6) method for precipitating calcium in blood serum 
without removal of proteins, suggested the possibility of using 
similar technique for milk. We have, therefore, devised a 
method of direct precipitation from whole milk, because such a 
procedure reduces materially the time and difficulty of the de- 
termination. 


Procedure for Cows’ Milk. 


To about 2 cc. of distilled water in a 15 cc. centrifuge tube add 1 ce. of 
whole fresh milk from a certified pipette, graduated to deliver between 
marks. The contents are mixed by tapping the bottom of the tube with the 
forefinger, imparting a circular motion. Add 2 ce. of a saturated solution of 
ammonium oxalate and mixas before. Allow tostand} hour. Mix at in- 
tervals. Centrifuge for 5 minutes at 1500 r.p.m. Pour off the supernatant 
fluid, taking care to remove the plug of cream which rises to the top. The 
last drop is removed with a clean towel, as recommended by Tisdall (7). 
Add 2 cc. of 2 per cent ammonium hydroxide and 1 cc. of ether, centrifuge, 
and repeat washing twice, making three washings in all. Dissolve the pre- 
cipitate in 2 cc. of normal sulfuric acid, heat to 70°C., and titrate against 
standardized permanganate. 

Direct precipitation was in all cases checked against ashing. Our pro- 
cedure was to evaporate and ash 10 ce. of milk in platinum in an electric 
oven, dissolve the ash in 0.1 n HCl, neutralize to pH 4.4 to 5.6, using methyl 
red as an indicator, as recommended by Shohl (8). The volume was made 
up to 100 cc.; a 2 cc. aliquot was taken for the determination, precipitated 
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with 2 cc. of saturated ammonium oxalate, centrifuged, and washed as 
usual. The precipitate was titrated against permanganate solutions, 
standardized against Sérensen’s sodium oxalate. 


RESULTS. 


The results show that the calcium of milk can be correctly 
determined by. the procedure, as outlined. As much as 10 ce. 
of milk may be utilized without affecting the accuracy of the 


TABLE I. 
Determination of Calcium in Cows’ Milk by Ashing and by Direct 
Precipitation. 
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* Figures for separate determinations are given for milk sample No.4, in 
order to show variations obtained by the two methods, ashing and direct 
precipitation. 


results. Added calcium is recovered quantitatively. Results, 
given in Table I, by the direct method agree within an average of 
+0.5 per cent to values obtained by ashing. The maximum 
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variations of the separate determinations agree within 2 per 
cent and show no greater variations than separate ashings on 
the same sample of milk. For fresh milk, boiled or unboiled, 
direct precipitation gives results as accurate as ashing. Con- 
trary to the findings of Lyman (5) who reported low results for 
whole milk by direct precipitation, we are able to precipitate 
calcium quantitatively from whole cows’ milk. The only prac- 
tical difficulty encountered is from the presence of fat, which 
gives turbid solutions and indefinite end-points. The fat may 
be removed by washing with a mixture of ether and ammonium 
hydroxide. 

The success with cows’ milk suggested that the same procedure 
could be adapted to human milk. As before, the results were 
checked by determinations on the ash. Determinations on the 
ashed sample were closely agreeing duplicates or triplicates. 
Direct determinations also were done in duplicate or triplicate. 
Results obtained with sour milk were much lower than with 
fresh milk. The values obtained by the method as outlined for 
cows’ milk were on an average 29.4 per cent low. 

Because the results obtained by direct precipitation were un- 
satisfactory, the following procedures were tried. 


1. Deproteinization, according to Folin’s method, with sodium tungstate 
and sulfuric or hydrochloric acid was attempted. This procedure gave 
closely agreeing results, but they were 12.6 per cent low compared to ash- 
ing. Trichloroacetic acid deproteinization, as recommended by Lyman (5), 
was tried, but we had difficulty in removing all the proteins by this reagent, 
particularly with old or sour breast milks. Such filtrates gave low results. 

2. 5 cc. of saturated ammonium oxalate were added, and the tubes 
heated to 60°C. in order to favor the precipitation of calcium, but correct 
results were not obtained. Washing first with saturated ammonium oxalate, 
followed by 2 per cent ammonium hydroxide, was tried, in order to obviate 
any error arising from solubility of calcium oxalate, but this procedure 
either gave low values or erroneous high results due to incomplete removal 
of the ammonium. oxalate. The values varied from +43.5 to —31.5 per cent. 

3. An effort was made to regulate the acidity, as recommended by 
McCrudden (1), by precipitating with oxalic acid and buffering with sodium 
acetate. Extremely low results were obtained, with an average of —61.6 
per cent. 1 to 2 drops of 2 per cent ammonium hydroxide were added, 
but this, also, gave low results, averaging —44.4 per cent. In the further 
effort to regulate pH, 1 or 2 drops of 0.1 Nn HCl were added. The pH result- 
ing from a mixture of milk and ammonium oxalate may be so alkaline as 
to permit some of the calcium to be precipitated as phosphate and so be 
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lost in a titration as oxalate. These determinations varied from —2.7 to 
— 20.0 per cent, with an average of —9.0 per cent. 


Added calcium chloride was not recovered satisfactorily by 
any of the direct methods tried. We cannot, therefore, recom- 
mend any of the procedures for breast milk, for while many of 
the values are not more than | per cent high or 0.2 per cent low, 
others may show great errors. With our best procedure on breast 
milk our error was —9.0 per cent, and did not give the excellent 
results obtained by the direct precipitation of cows’ milk. 

We are in agreement with Clark and Collip (9) that the con- 
ditions underlying the determination of calcium in such materials 
as blood hold also for milk; namely, that the method of deter- 
mination is without adequate basis in theory and represents a 
carefully standardized empirical procedure, in which the errors 
of loss of calcium oxalate by solution and failure to remove ex- 
cess oxalate in the supernatant fluid balance one another. Such 
a procedure has been approximated for breast. milk, but attained 
for cows’ milk. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Calcium may be accurately determined in cows’ milk by 
direct precipitation with ammonium oxalate, without removal of 
protein. 

2. As yet no method for direct precipitation of calcium from 
human milk has been satisfactory. 

3. Protein-free filtrates from human milk show low results, 
corresponding, in most cases, with those shown by direct precipi- 
tation on the same*sample. 
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TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENTS OF ENZYMIC ACTIVITY 
AND THE HEAT DESTRUCTION OF PANCREATIC 
AND MALT AMYLASES.* 


By DONALD H. COOK. 
(From the Department of Chemistry, Columbia University, New York.) 


(Received for publication, June 4, 1925.) 


There are in the literature many references to the action of heat 
on enzymic processes. In general these are not specific, and where 
they are they deal, as a rule, with one isolated point such as the 
temperature of optimum activity or that of destruction. Not 
much reliance can be placed on the data given in some of the 
earlier work (1, 2), as at that time very little was known as to the 
conditions for the optimum activity of enzymes. The effect of 
heat on enzymic activity through a wide range of temperature 
has been little studied. As enzymes are, in general, unstable 
substances, the effect of heat upon any reaction catalyzed by them 
is made up of a twofold effect. Euler (3) points out that a rise in 
temperature first accelerates the chemical velocity and second, 
inactivates the enzyme. ‘Thus in plotting curves of the activity 
of an enzyme with increase in temperature the curve always tends 
to rise to a maximum. S¢rensen (4) says: ‘““Therefore, the curve 
of the temperature should be considered as if it were two entirely 
different curves, namely, a curve of the real temperature effect 
which increases in proportion to the temperature elevation, not 
only below but probably above the optimum temperature, and 
on the other side a curve of the destruction of the enzyme.”’ The 
maximum of this temperature curve varies according to the enzyme 
employed, the acidity, concentration of the substrate, presence 
of salts, type of solvent, ete. Much of the confusion arising from 
apparently conflicting data in the literature is due to the lack of 
fulfilling the conditions of optimum activity of the enzyme, 
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especially in regard to hydrogen ion concentration and activating 
salts. Much of the work of various investigators cannot be com- 
pared quantitatively because of failure to insure the optimum 
hydrogen ion concentration. At any other hydrogen ion concen- 
tration the enzyme is less active and also, according to Liiers and 
Lorinser (5), less stable. Sherman, Thomas, and Baldwin (6) 
determined the hydrogen ion concentrations at room tempera- 
ture which enable pancreatic and malt amylases and taka-diastase 
to exert their optimum activities when acting upon soluble starch 
at 40°C. for 30 minutes under definitely specified conditions. 

It has been stated as a general rule that for every 10°C. rise in 
temperature, the velocity of a chemical reaction increases two- to 
threefold. Harcourt and Esson (7) found for the liberation of 
iodine from HI by H2O:2 that between 0° and 50° the velocity 
was about doubled for every 10° rise. Hudson and Paine (8), 
working with invertase, found the coefficient of destruction by 
acids and alkalies was between 2 and 3 for every 10° for the 
interval 0-45°. Auld (9) working with amygdalin emulsion 
showed a temperature coefficient of 2 for every 10° between 15- 
35°C. Vernon (10), using starch and amylase, found that the 
velocity of hydrolysis was twice as great at 30° as at 20°. Kendall 
and Sherman (11) give 2 as the approximate temperature coeffi- 
cient of pancreatic amylase for an interval of 10° between 20° 
and 40°. 

In the light of this previous work it appeared that it might be of 
interest to study the effect of temperature not only on the speed 
of hydrolysis but also on the rate of inactivation of two typical 
starch-splitting enzymes. Pancreatic and malt amylases were 
chosen for investigation. 


Materials Employed. 


The starch used in this work was Merck’s “soluble starch 
according to Lintner.’’ It was washed nine times with distilled 
water, six times with triply distilled water, and air-dried. 

Ordinary distilled water was twice redistilled, first over alkaline 
permanganate solution, then over very dilute solution of ortho- 
phosphoric acid; the distillate was condensed in a block tin con- 
denser. This product was always used for making up starch and 
stock solutions and for the final rinsing of all glassware. 
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The primary and secondary phosphates used as buffers were 
purified according to the unpublished methods of Beans and 
Kiehl. The sodium chloride used was twice recrystallized from 
triply distilled water and dried at 120°C. 

The two enzyme preparations were commercial products: 
Parke, Davis and Company pancreatin, laboratory sample No. 9, 
and a barley malt obtained from the Froedtert Malting Co. The 
malt extract was prepared by grinding 100 gm. of malt and extract- 
ing with 250 cc. of triply distilled water at ice box temperature 
for 2 hours. The extract was then filtered and kept in the re- 
frigerator in a steamed Nonsol bottle. The total solids and 
reducing substances present in the extract were determined for 
each new preparation. This stock solution of malt extract was 
tested from day to day and did not change in activity during the 
time of the experiments with it. The pancreatin was prepared 
fresh for each day’s experiment and was made up by weighing out 
50 mg. of the dry substance and making up to a definite volume 
with a cold solution of phosphate of the required concentration. 
The activities of these preparations were determined according 
to the method of Sherman, Kendall, and Clark (12). The pan- 
creatin had an average activity of 300 on their scale and the malt 
extract an activity of 48. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


1 per cent starch solutions were used as the siibstrates in these 
experiments. They were adjusted to pH 7 for the work with the 
pancreatin and contained 0.05 molar sodium chloride and 0.0005 
molar disodium phosphate. In the experiments with malt 
amylase the starch solutions contained 0.03 molar dihydrogen 
phosphate and were adjusted to pH 4.5. 

The measurements of pH were made either electrometrically 
or colorimetrically at room temperature (about 22°C.). Although 
the above conditions, which were chosen because they had been 
shown by Sherman and coworkers to give the best results with 
these enzymes in tests of activity carried out at 40° for experi- 
mental periods of 30 minutes, may not represent the optimum 
conditions for testing the activities of these enzymes at other 
temperatures and for different periods of time, they give a basis 
for quantitative comparisons of the influence of temperature when 
starting with the same standard initial conditions. 
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The direct tests of activity at the various temperatures were carried 
out as follows: The starch solutions prepared as described above were 
thoroughly mixed and poured into 100 cc. measuring cylinders which were 
then immersed in the thermostat at the temperature at which the digestion 
was to be carried out. 50 mg. of the enzyme preparation, in the case of 
pancreatin, were then weighed out and made into a smooth paste with a 
drop of cold water containing the same concentration of sodium chloride 
and disodium phosphate as the starch solution. This was then washed 
into a 100 ce. volumetric flask with the cold water-salt solution, made up 
to the mark, and kept at 10° or colder until used. In the case of malt ex- 
tract, 2.5 cc. of the extract were made up to 100 ce. with cold triply distilled 
water without salts. Varying amounts of these enzyme solutions, de- 
pending on the activity, were pipetted with an accurately calibrated 1 cc. 
pipette into dry 200 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks. The starch mixtures in the 
cylinders were then poured into the flasks at 15 second intervals and the 
flasks immersed in the bath for } hour. At the expiration of this period 
50 cc. of Fehling’s solution were added to each flask at 15 second intervals 
and in the same order in which the starch was poured on the enzyme. The 
flasks were then immersed in a boiling water bath and held at the boiling 
point for 15 minutes. The cuprous oxide formed was rapidly filtered 
through Gooch crucibles, washed with hot water, alcohol, and ether, dried 
at 100°C., and weighed. Maltose was calculated from Defren’s table. 


The temperatures chosen were 20°, 30°, 40°, 50°, 60°, and 70°C. 
As a rule five determinations were made simultaneously, four at 
a lower temperature and one at a temperature 10° higher. Thus, 
each new series of experiments overlapped the previous work and 
was a constant check on the technique and the activity of the 
enzyme. Blank experiments were made not only with the enzyme 
preparations, but also with the starch and reagents in each series 
of experiments. 

As the presence of starch appears to exert a protective action 
upon these enzymes it was also of interest to study the influence 
of changes in temperature upon the. enzymic activities when the 
solutions were held at the various temperatures in the absence of 
the substrate before being allowed to act upon it. 


For these inactivation experiments the above procedure was modified 
as follows: 300 cc. of a2 per cent starch solution containing the molar con- 
centrations of sodium chloride and sodium phosphate given above were pre- 
pared and placed in 50 ce. portions in the thermostat. 300 cc. of a water- 
salt solution containing the same concentrations of these salts were also 
prepared. As both the water-salt solution and the starch solution 
contained the same concentration of activating salts they would 
give the standard 1 per cent substrate upon being combined. The water- 
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salt solution was divided into 50 ce. portions which were immersed in the 
thermostats in test-tubes and after reaching the desired temperatures 
were poured on thé enzyme solutions at 15 second intervals. The enzyme 
solutions were then placed in the thermostats and allowed to remain for 
30 minutes. At the end of this time the starch solutions previously brought 
to the same temperatures were added to the enzyme-water mixtures at 15 
second intervals and in the same order as the water-salt solutions had been 
added. The enzyme was allowed to act upon the starch for 30 minutes. 
Fehling’s solution was then added and the rest of the procedure as out- 
lined above was carried out. The method of overlapping experiments 
from day to day was followed here in order to guard against any deteriora- 
tion of the enzyme or other possible source of error. The 30 minute period 
of heating without substrate was, at the higher temperatures, shortened to 
15, 10, and 5 minutes in order to follow the rapid rate of destruction of the 
enzyme which was found to occur, 


RESULTS. 


As this investigation covered a wide range of temperatures it 
was necessary to increase the quantity of enzyme used, at 20° 
and 30°, in order to obtain enough cuprous oxide to weigh, while 
at the higher temperatures the activity of the enzymes was so 
increased that much smaller amounts were sufficient. In order 
to have a basis for the comparison of results and the plotting of 
curves it was decided to calculate the amounts of maltose formed 
by a fixed quantity of enzyme. The amount of enzyme chosen, 
which appeared to yield the most satisfactory values, was taken 
as 0.1 mg. of the dry pancreatin or of the dry matter of the malt 
extract. The data shown in Tables I and II were obtained in 
this way and give the average amount of maltose per 0.1 mg. of 
pancreatin or of the solids of the malt extract for each temperature. 
The values given under the headings ‘‘Without previous heating”’ 
in Tables I and II show the influence of temperature upon the 
activities of pancreatic and malt amylases in the hydrolysis of 
starch when acting upon the standard 1 per cent starch mixtures 
described above for 30 minutes at temperatures ranging from 20° to 
70°C. The other data given in Tables I and II show the influence 
upon the enzymic activities of heating portions of the enzyme solu- 
tions in the absence of substrate in 50 cc. of the water-salt solutions 
described above for 30 minutes at each of the temperatures before 
allowing them to act upon the substrates at those temperatures.. 
As in the latter experiments the enzyme is rapidly inactivated at: 
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the higher temperatures it was necessary to decrease the time of 
preliminary heating of the enzyme in the absence of substrate. 


TABLE I. 
Experiments with Pancreatin. 


(Average of all results calculated to 0.1 mg. of enzyme.) 


Temperature yh sere. Stats ae oe ees Maes: 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° 70° 


Without previous heating. 


CasOshing Pi Sie ee eee 22:91 48,7 |. 87.1 |, 123.7 Rp oeS ed 
Maltosé;2g. Saas. 6. see eae 18.3 -| 39.1) 70,5: | 100v2eR ive oNee4 eo 
After 30 min. heating. 
CusO ig Sea a ee eee 375 4) 045¢9 OSes 0.0 
Mal tose,.110. 59a eae 18.7 | 39.4 | 55.7 0.0 
After 15 min. heating. 
CusO 27nd bee ee eee ate 72.8 0.0 
Mal tose indus oun: tee reg 58.8 0.0 
After 5 min. heating. 
Cis ng) uaa cer ee ce 2.0 
Ma ltosey ang xsi tee eee 1.6 


TABLE II. 
Experiments with Malt Amylase. 
(Average of all results calculated to 0.1 mg. of enzyme.) 


Tam peratures. cites wins pees. b eons ae 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° 70° 


Without previous heating. 


Gi.O) mg BAS. Wace eee ee ae 4.5)" 8.4) 1826 Wl eO roe eae 
Maltoseynig.2iten ec cee ee 326 | 6.74 10:90) 14.4 tie O se OuG 
After 30 min. heating. 
CisO, 9 seca ee eet a eel Cc OO eOaales G5... 0.0 
Maltose; igen oer eae S20) | 6.0018 es commeiny 0.4} 0.0 
After 15 min. heating. 
Gus Pangit 72) Pee 14. 20 
Maltosejng ss. aco eek tee LigG eles 
After 10 min. heating. 
Cu.0, TUG 5 Peesacaisi'p iso gee eaten eae ee 3.6 
Mal toséiy 2710; ong eee 3.0 
After 5 min. heating. 
Gus0 Pig 2S flee ee eee 6.8 
5.5 


Maltose; ig) Mea ee ee ee | 


This time was progressively decreased from 30 minutes to 15, 
10, and 5 minutes. With these progressively smaller times 
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the rates of destruction at the lower temperatures became 
unmeasurable. 

From the data in these tables the rate of destruction of pan- 
creatic and malt amylases under the conditions of these experi- 


100 


79 


50 


Percent Destruction 


7ime in Minutes 


Fig. 1. The upper curve shows the rate of destruction (inactivation) 
of pancreatic amylase when heated in water-salt solution at 50° previous 
to acting on starch. The lower curve shows the rate of inactivation under 
the same conditions at 40°. 
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ments as shown in Figs. 1 and 2 were calculated as follows: The 
amount of sugar produced in the hydrolysis of the starch by the 
enzyme solutions which had not had previous heating at a given 
temperature was called 100 per cent. That produced after the 


Percent Destruction 
Q 
3 


eA 502£ : 
OV | | 
0 i 70 15 20 D5aet Ea 


7ime in Minutes 


Fig. 2. The upper curve shows the rate of destruction (inactivation) 
of malt amylase when heated in water-salt solution at 50° previous to acting 
on starch. The lower curve shows the rate of inactivation under the same 
conditions at 40°. 
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different times of preliminary heating was calculated to per cent 
and subtracted from 100. The curves obtained from these values 
therefore represent the relative velocity of inactivation of these 
enzymes under these experimental conditions. At 50° the pan- 
creatic amylase is about 97 per cent inactivated in 5 minutes 
while the malt amylase has lost only 25 per cent of its original 
activity after } hour. At 60°, which is much above the point 
of complete inactivation of pancreatic amylase, the malt amylase 
retains a slight activity even after 30 minutes. 


DISCUSSION. 


It is of interest to find that increasing temperature influences 
the hydrolytic activities of both these enzymes in a similar manner. 
The values showing the activity of each obtained in the direct 
tests of hydrolysis at each temperature rise to a maximum at 50° 
with both enzymes. Evidently the increase of chemical velocity 
is greater up to 50°, than the inactivation of the enzymes. Be- 
yond 50°, however, the rate of inactivation under the conditions 
of these experiments increases to such an extent that it becomes 
the predominating factor and thus the values drop very rapidly. 

The effect of increasing temperature upon the activities of the 
enzyme solutions when they have been held without substrate 
at the various temperatures previous to their action upon starch 
at those temperatures is also of interest. 

With pancreatic amylase the activity is entirely lost upon 15 
minutes heating at 50°, and at 40° the values obtained upon 15 
and 30 minutes heating are much below the values obtained in the 
direct tests of hydrolysis of starch at that temperature. This 
would indicate that the rate of inactivation of this enzyme in- 
creases rapidly with time and temperature. The results with 
malt amylase while similar to those with pancreatic amylase are 
less marked and indicate that malt amylase is much more stable 
than pancreatic amylase. This is confirmed by unpublished data 
from this laboratory and work carried on by Ernstrém (13). 

At temperatures sufficiently low where the inactivation of the 
enzyme plays a small part, the ratio of the sugar formed by equal 
amounts of enzyme at the lower temperature compared to that 
formed at the next higher temperature is a fair measure of the 
velocity of the action at these two temperatures. Thus for pan- 
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creatin in the interval 20-30° the ratio is 2.1 and between 30° and 
40° it is 1.8, while for malt at the same points it is 1.9 and 1.6. 
From these results it would appear that the temperature coefficient 
of the hydrolysis of starch by these two enzymes is about that of 
inorganic reactions. ‘These results are also in accord with the 
data of other investigators as cited above. The velocity of the 
inactivation of the enzyme is, however, much more rapid 
than this; pancreatin, for instance, under the conditions of these 
experiments is destroyed thirty times as rapidly at 50° as at 40° 
if we compare times of equal destruction. 

Malt amylase shows a greater stability toward heat, as the 
maximum value obtained in the inactivation experiments (Tables 
I and IT) lies at 50° instead of at 40° as is the case with pancreatin. 
It also seems that the presence of starch has less protective action 
with malt amylase than with pancreatic amylase. That this is 
due to the lower activity of the malt amylase and the probable 
presence of impurities that may act as protecting agents is hardly 
a valid assumption in the light of preliminary experiments carried 
out with an old preparation of pancreatin of about one-third the 
power of sample No. 9, which would presumably contain decom- 
position products which would act as protective agents. This gave 
identical points of maxima on both the velocity and destruction 
curves. It would seem that malt amylase is inherently more 
stable than pancreatic amylase. 

There are two possible explanations. 

1. The inactivation of the enzyme may be an hydrolysis. The 
concentration of the enzyme is at all times very low. Even with 
the commercial preparations worked with there is never more than 
2 mg. of the enzyme preparation in the 50 cc. of water used in the 
experiments upon heat destruction. It was first thought that 
possibly the dilution was a factor of importance and a series of 
tests were made in which the enzyme concentration was decreased 
to one-half, and one-fourth, but no change in the rate of inactiva- 
tion could be noticed. This was interpreted to mean that the 
dilution was already so high that hydrolysis was at a maximum. 
Due to the activity of the sample and the rapid rate of starch 
cleavage it was impossible to increase the concentration of the 
enzyme much beyond the amount used. As was pointed out the 
destruction of pancreatic amylase at 50° in these experiments 
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was much more rapid than the ordinary hydrolytic reactions which 
have been studied previously—Arrhenius (14). 

2. If the amylases are protein in nature it is possible that their 
inactivation might be due to heat coagulation, which, with most 
proteins, occurs between 50° and 70°. Sherman and Schlesinger 
(15), working with purified preparations of pancreatic and malt 
amylases, found a faint opalescence in their solutions at 50°, with 
increasing coagulation up to 70°, at which point, after filtering, 
no further precipitation would occur, even at high temperatures. 
It is quite possible that the previous formation of this coagulum 
would, on the later addition of starch, prevent any action of the 
enzyme. On the other hand, since enzyme action is probably a 
surface reaction, in the presence of the starch the enzyme at coagu- 
lation temperatures would be precipitated on the starch molecule, 
and though its activity would probably be less, still the action 
would continue beyond the point where it could react with the 
substrate after a preliminary heating that brought about coagula- 
tion. This theory is in accord with the evidence shown. 

From the data at hand neither theory is susceptible to proof. 
The work of Sherman, Walker, Caldwell, and Naylor (16, 17, 18) 
on the protective action of certain amino acids on the amylases 
supports the theory that hydrolysis plays an important rdéle in 
the heat destruction of the enzymes, but this is entirely con- 
sistent with the view that there may also be destruction by heat 
coagulation. 


SUMMARY. 


The rates of starch hydrolysis by pancreatic and malt amylases 
used in the forms of good grades of commercial pancreatin and 
malt have been determined under certain specified conditions for 
the temperature range of 20° to 70°C. At temperatures below 
the point where destruction of the enzyme plays an important role 
the rate of hydrolysis is about doubled for every 10° rise 
in temperature. 

The temperature and rate of destruction of these enzymes in 
water-salt solutions have been determined and malt amylase is 
found to be much more stable than pancreatic amylase, the latter 
being completely destroyed in 15 minutes heating at 50°, while 
malt amylase still shows a trace of activity after 30 minutes at 
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60°C.; pancreatic amylase is apparently inactivated approximately 
thirty times as fast at 50° as is malt amylase. 

The results obtained for the rate of destruction of these enzymes 
show a wide divergence from those giving the rates of destruction 
of vitamins B (19) and C (20), and make it appear doubtful 
that any advantage is to be gained by classing vitamins as en- 
zymes as has sometimes been suggested. 

The results obtained support the view that the heat destruction 
of the enzyme may be a process of the nature of the coagulation 
of a protein, probably accompanied by partial hydrolysis also. 
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Such widely differing figures have been reported -for the optical 
activity of cystine that it is a matter of considerable doubt as to 
whether the different figures represent different degrees of race- 
mization or different conditions under which the determination 
was made. For example, values for specific rotation as low as 
— 200° were obtained by Gaskell (1) while Rothera (2) reported 
values above —250° and most of the available data range between. 
Moreover, Hoffman and Gortner (3) have shown that active 
cystine is easily racemized by heating in 20 per cent hydrochloric 
acid, conditions well duplicated in the ordinary method of its 
preparation. It was the purpose of this investigation, there- 
fore, to study the reasons for these variations and so to stand- 
ardize conditions that values from different samples of cystine 
shall accurately indicate their relative degrees of racemization or, 
the degree of racemization being constant, the relative concen- 
tration of cystine. 

The insolubility of isoelectric cystine necessitates its being 
dissolved as either an acid or an alkali salt, but only its salts 
with acids are sufficiently stable to permit accurate study. Such 
salts hydrolyze with great ease and a large excess of acid is neces- 
sary. Possibilities of a number of reactions, therefore, present 
themselves and all of these may influence the composition of 
the asymmetric molecule and, as a result, its optical activity. 
For example, we may have simple dissociation of the cystine 
salt, and, in addition, a variety of reactions resulting from the 


* An abstract of this paper was presented before the December, 1924, 
meeting of the American Society of Biological Chemists at Washington. 
D.C. 
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tendency of cystine or its salts to form addition compounds with 
either the excess of acid or water. These compounds are of the 
oxonium type discussed in a series of papers by Kendall (4, 5) 
and his collaborators and the extent of their formation is a func- 
tion of the discrepancy in acidity or basicity between the cystine 
compound and the acid present in excess. In addition the extent 
of hydration of all the ions present may conceivably influence 
the effect of the active body on polarized light through the 
mechanisms to be discussed below. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


A carefully mixed sample of pure cystine, analyzing 11.66 
per cent of N by Kjeldahl, was used. All measurements were 
made in a Schmidt and Haensch polariscope, using white lght 
and a monochronometer, and all data here recorded were taken 
with yellow light. A 4 dm. tube was used and with any one 
sample, successive readings were taken until not less than five 
or six checked within 0.02°. In most cases, except with the 
more concentrated solutions, the readings checked to the same 
0.01°. All readings were taken at 29.0 + 0.2°C. The use of 
this temperature was dictated by the conditions prevailing in 
the room in which the polariscope was kept. The maximum 
temperature variation allowed while readings were taken cor- 
_ responded to a negligible variation in the value of [a]. 

The experimental procedure used, unless otherwise noted, 
was as follows: 2 gm. samples of cystine were dissolved in a 
small amount of the acid. The solution was then made up to 
100 cc. with the same acid. After the specific rotation was 
determined two series of dilutions were made, one with the same 
acid and the other with water or with a salt solution. In this 
way the series of acid dilutions offered decreasing cystine con- 
centrations at practically constant pH whereas the water or 
salt dilutions preserved the same ratio between total acid and 
cystine. The use and effect of specific salt dilutions will be 
discussed below. Each successive dilution reduced the cystine 
concentration to 50 per cent of its previous value. ‘These series 
were continued until the final concentration was 0.0625 gm. of 
cystine per 100 cc. of solution. At this concentration a difference 
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of 0.01° in the reading of the polariscope corresponds to a varia- 
tion of 4 units in the value of [a], and further dilution was con- 
sidered impracticable. Blank determinations on all diluting 
fluids gave negligible corrections. 

The choice of acids was necessarily very limited. A large 
number were tried but only those discussed below dissolved 
enough cystine to be practicable. 

The absence of mutarotation was evidenced by the fact that, 
once the tube has been brought to constant temperature, the 
reading remained constant. 

Optical activity is expressed in terms of specific rotation, 
[a]>- In all cases the usual formula is used 


100a 


lal, = Ic 


where a = the angle measured, / = the length of the polariscope 
tube in decimeters, and c, the concentration of cystine in gm. 
per 100 cc. of solution. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA. 


Hydrochloric Acid Series. 


The standard (2.000 gm.) sample of cystine was dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid solutions ranging in concentration from 0.5 
to 2.5 m and the two series of dilutions with acid and water were 
made. (See Table I and Fig. 1.) 

The data in Table I are typical. With most acids the curves 
representing the effect of water dilution (constant ratio of cystine: 
acid) and acid dilution (constant pH) diverge in the same way as 
do those of hydrochloric acid. It should be noted that in acid 
dilution curves; a slight maximum value of [a], becomes evident 
at 1.5 m HCl and above, while a gradual slope is obtained with 
0.5 m HCl so that the most constant values of [a], are those 
resulting from acid dilution of the cystine hydrochloride from 
2.0 to 0.6 gm.inl.Om HCl. The significance of these curves will 
be more fully discussed below. It is also interesting to observe 
that at high dilutions, values of [a], of from — 200° to —270° were 
obtained. Aside from the possibility of various degrees of racemiza- 
tion, changes in the conditions of the determination, such as are de- 
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scribed above, amply account for the wide range of values pre- 
viously recorded in the literature.! 

In order to recheck the divergence at low concentrations of 
cystine a further series of determinations was made in which 
a stock solution was used containing 0.5 gm. of cystine per 100 

TABLE I. 


—[a]5’ of Solutions of Cystine Hydrochloride. Effect of Variations in 
Concentration of Cystine Salt and of Hydrochloric Acid. 


29 29 29 29 29 
C bpm : — [ep , — [els — [als — [e]p 
cystine | 0.5m HCl. | inl.0mMHCl. | inl.5mHCl. | in2.0mHCl. | in2.5m HCl. 
100 ce. Acid H:20 Acid H20 Acid H20 Acid H20 Acid H:0 
solution.| dilu- dilu- dilu- dilu- dilu- dilu- dilu- dilu- dilu- dilu- 
tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. 
gm. 
2.00 222 .4| 222 .4| 215.5) 215.5) 210.0) 210.0) 207.7|-207 .7| 203.0) 203.0 
1.00 221 :8| 231.0] 215,.8)'223 8) 211.0) 220.0) 208.7) ZUG rO ie oee 
0.50 218.5} 240.5) 215.0} 233.5} 209.5] 228.0) 209.0} 223.0} 207.5) 228.0 
0:25 217 .0| 251.0) 214.0} 243.0} 209.0} 287.0} 208.0} 238.0} 207.0} 236.0 
OL125 | 2I0 260 208 254 208 248 204 242 204 242 
0.0625} 204 270 2006 268 204 256 200 252 200 252 


TABLE II. 
—la]p° of Solutions of Cystine Hydrochloride, C = 0.05 Gm. per 100 Cc. 


D 


Normality of HCl. —[al5° 
0.0125 265 
0.0526 237 
0.1128 230 
0.1930 2a 
0.4625 205 
0.9125 195 
1.3626 192 
128125 190 
ed a 185 


ec. of 0.125 m HCl. Portions of this solution were diluted ten 
times with water and with varying concentrations of HCl and 


1 Similar variations were obtained with the sulfuric and oxalic acids, 
although the actual values are different. 2.00 gm. of cystine per 100 cc. in 
1.00 m sulfuric and oxalic acids gave, respectively, values for [a]p of 189.6 
and 221.5. Attempts to run a series of determinations with cystine nitrate 
proved impractical because of gradual oxidation of the cystine. 
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rotations were taken. (See Table II and Fig. 2.) These figures 
completely substantiate the results previously obtained with high 
dilutions of cystine. 


Phosphoric Acid Series. 


Owing to the lower degree of ionization of phosphoric acid 
higher concentrations were necessary than in the experiments 
previously described. ‘The data recorded in Table III and il- 
lustrated in Fig. 3 were obtained with 2.00 and 4.00 m solutions. 

The remarkable results obtained from the acid dilutions at 
low cystine concentrations led at once to careful rechecking, but 
in both cases the form of the curve was fully substantiated. 


Picric Acid Series. 


Picric acid, although too insoluble to permit the investigation 
of a complete series, was nevertheless studied. 100 ce. of a 
saturated solution (0.0505 m) dissolved about 0.15 gm. of cystine. 
From this solution, water and acid dilutions were then made in 
the usual way. (See Table IV and Fig. 4.) The constant 
values obtained by diluting with water make this system dis- 
tinct from any other studied. 


Trichloroacetic Acid Series. 


~ Experiments with this acid were confined to 1.00 and 2.00 m 
solutions. The data, recorded in Table V and Fig. 5, introduce 
a new condition in which the acid curve retains its normal form 
while dilution with water causes the specific rotation to fall to 
a minimum value and then rise in the usual manner. 


Sulfosalicylic Acid Series. 


Sulfosalicylic acid (CsH3(0H)(SO3H)(COOH)) (6) was selected 
as an example of an organic acid with a degree of ionization com- 
parable to that of hydrochloric acid. 0.5 and 2.00 m solutions were 
used. These data presented no new features except that change 
in concentration of the acid was almost entirely without effect 
on the optical activity. 2 gm. of cystine per 100 ce. of 0.5 
and 2.00 m acid gave, respectively, values for [a], of 221.0 and 
221.5. 
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TABLE III. 


—la]5° of Solutions of Cystine Phosphate. Effect of Variations in 
Concentrations of Cystine Salt and of Phosphoric Acid. 


— [a]5° in 2.0 m HsPO.. — [a]5° in 4.0 m HsPOu. 
C cystine per ee ae See Ty 
100 ec. solution. 

Acid dilution. HO dilution. Acid dilution. H20 dilution. 
yn I I (Ne 
2.0 203 .4 203 . 4 195.9 195.9 
1G 205 .0 alge 194.3 204.5 
0.5 205 .0 2230 19325 215°5 
0.25 204.0 239.0 193.0 223.0 
O25 204 250 192 232 
0.0625 204 256 192 248 

TABLE IV. 


—[a]5° of Solutions of Cystine Picrate. Effect of Variations in Concentration 
of Cystine Salt and of Picric Acid. 


— [a]5° in 0.0505 m picric acid. 
C cystine per 100 ce. solution. 


Acid dilution. H20 dilution. 
gm. 
0.15 207 207 
0.075 203 206 
0.0375 200 207 
TABLE V. 


—la]p° of Solutions of Cystine Trichloroacetate. Effect of Variations in 
Concentration of Cystine and Trichloroacetic Acid. 


— [a]5° in 1.00 m —|[a|5° in 2.00 m 
C cystine per trichloroacetic acid. trichloroacetic acid. 
100 cc. solution. ES EEE 
Acid dilution. H.0 dilution. Acid dilution. H20 dilution. 
gm. 
2.00 232 .0 232 .0 247.1 247.1 
1.00 231 .2 221 0 247 .5 232.2 
0.50 231.0 228 .5 248 .0 227 .0 
0.25 226 .0 234 .0 245.0 225.0 
0.125 216.0 240 238 230 
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Fig. 1. Specific rotation of cystine hydrochloride. 

la = 2.5m HCl, acid dilution; 1b = 2.5m HCl, water dilution. 
' 2a = 2.0m HCI, acid dilution; 26 = 2.0 m HCl, water dilution. 

3a =1.5mM HCl, acid dilution; 3b = 1.5m HCl, water dilution. 

4a = 1.0m HCl, acid dilution; 46 = 1.0m HCl, water dilution. 

5a = 0.5m HCl, acid dilution; 5b = 0.5 mM HCl, water dilution. 


Fig. 2. Specific rotation of cystine hydrochloride at high dilution (0.05 
gm. per 100 cc.). Effect of HCl concentration on specific rotation. 


I 


Fic. 3. Specific rotation of cystine phosphate. 
la = 4.0m H;PO,, acid dilution; 1 b = 4.0 m H3POu., water dilution. 
2a = 2.0m H;POu,, acid dilution; 2b = 2.0m H3PO,, water dilution. 


Fig. 4. Specific rotation of cystine picrate.. 
1 a = acid dilution series; 1 b = water dilution series. 
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Salt Series. 
2.50 M Hydrochloric Acid. 


In some series, successive dilutions were made with solutions 
of a salt instead of the free acid, thereby diminishing the acidity 
while maintaining the same concentration of the negative radical. 
It seemed of considerable interest to ascertain whether the im- 
portant factor in determining the form and position of dilution 
curves was the total osmotic concentration, the negative ion con- 
centration, the pH, or some totally different factor. In the first 
and second cases, the curve resulting from dilution with an equi- 
valent concentration of salt should nearly approximate the acid 
dilution curve; in case the pH of the solution was the controlling 
factor the salt dilution curve should closely approach that produced 
by water dilution. 

A solution of 2.0 gm. of cystine in 100 ce. of 2.500 m HCl was 
made up and aliquots were diluted in the usual way with 2.50 
M NaCl, 0.50 m NaCl, and also, for further comparison, with 
0.50 m sodium sulfosalicylate solution. (See Table VI and Fig. 6.) 
In order to facilitate comparison with the new curves, those 
previously described and recorded for 2.50 m HCl are again 
included. The depressing effect of NaCl on the position of the 
water dilution curve (on [a],) is very evident. Sodium sulfosali- 
cylate had a much smaller effect. 


Trichloroacetic Acid. 


Solutions of cystine in 1.00 and 2.00 m trichloroacetic acid were 
diluted with 1.00 and 2.00 m solutions of sodium trichloroacetate? 
and with 1.00 and 2.00 m sodium chloride. (See Table VII and 


2 The curves of dilution with sodium trichloroacetate are subject to a 
special source of error because of the instability of this salt, even at room 
temperatures. Sodium trichloroacetate hydrolyzes very easily into chloro- 
form and sodium bicarbonate; the action goes rapidly to completion at 
temperatures near the boiling point, and the only practicable method of 
employing the salt is to make and use it in solution immediately, keeping 
the solution as cold as possible. The salt solution was made by mixing 
equal volumes of carefully standardized NaOH and CCl;COOH. The 
solutions were cooled in an ice bath and then mixed with rapid stirring. 
Even with these precautions, the solution smelled of chloroform before the 
series was completed. 
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Figs. 7 and 8.) ‘There is a consistent tendency on the part of 
sodium trichloroacetate to raise the low values of [a], which 
result from water dilution. This is in decided contrast to the 
opposite effect exhibited by sodium chloride. 


TABLE VI. 
of Solutions of Cystine Hydrochloride. Effect of Variations in 
Concentrations of Cystine Salt and of Sodium Chloride and 
Sodium Sulfosalicylate. 


—lelp" 


— [a]5° in 2.50 m HCl. 


(& eens 

ite ia stony 0.50 m Na 
lution, : ay y's ee te 2.50 m NaCl 0.50 m NaCl : 

ROLneIOn Acid dilution.} H2O dilution. dilution. aitition. Tea eae 

See 7 CPC RO tread (Et 

PALA 203 .0 203 .0 203 .0 203 .0 203 .0 

1.0 206.7 210.4 201.0 208.5 213.0 

Oey BOTS 228 .0 198 .0 214.0 224.0 

0.25 207 .0 236.0 199.0 221.0 233 .0 

Oc P25 204 242 203 .0 yt 242 

0.0625 200 202 208 236 256 

TABLE VII. 


—[a]p of Solutions of Cystine Trichloroacetate. Effect of Variations in 
Concentration of Cystine Salt and of Sodium Trichloroacetate and 
Sodium Chloride. 


—la}pin 1.00 m As : ; ; 3 
Pere ioc Beeline ee [al in 2.00 m trichloroacetic acid. 
Ss iti 4) 1.00 2.00 
ae | Acid H0 Salt Acid H,O | Salt Aon eM eed 
dilution. | dilution. | dilution. | dilution. | dilution.| dilution. NaCl | NaCl 

a Te arte ean en 

2.00 202.0 4°252.0 | 232.0 | 247.1 BAT Ay We BAPE | 247 ok) 240 cL 
1.00 201.2 | 227.0 | 2382.0 | 247.5, | 282.2 | 258.0 | 228.8 | 224.8 
0.50 231.0 | 228.5 | 238.0. | 248.0 | 227.0 | 253.6 | 217.8 | 210.0 
0.25 226.0 | 2384.0 | 238.0 | 245.0 | 225.0 | 255.6 | 215.0-| 205.0 
0.125 | 216 240 244.0 | 238 *230 258 216 206 
0.0625 | 208 248 260 236 232 266 225 218 

Sulfosalicylic Acid. 


The dilution of a solution of cystine sulfosalicylate with sodium 
sulfosalicylate and sodium chloride solutions gave results in keep- 
ing with what might have been expected from the previous behav- 
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Fia. 5. Specific rotation of cystine trichloroacetate. 

1 a = 1.0 mM CCl;COOH, acid dilution; 1 b = 1.0 m CCl;COOH, water 
dilution; 2a = 2.0mCCl;COOH, acid dilution; 2b = 2.0m CCl;COOH, 
water dilution. 


Fia. 6. Specific rotation of cystine hydrochloride diluted as follows: 


(1) 2.5 m HCl dilution; (2) water dilution; (3) 2.5 mM NaCl dilution; (4) 0.6m 
NaCl dilution; and (5) 0.5 mM sodium sulfosalicylate dilution. 


Fig. 7. Specific rotation of cystine trichloroacetate diluted as follows: 
(1) 1.0m CCl;COOH dilution; (2) water dilution; and (3) 1.0m CCl;COONa 
dilution. 


Fic. 8. Specific rotation of cystine trichloroacetate diluted as follows: 
(1) 2.0 m CCI;COOH dilution; (2) water dilution; (3) 2.0 m CCl;COONa 
dilution; (4) 1.0 m NaCl dilution; and (5) 2.0 m NaCl dilution. 
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ior of these salts. Sodium sulfosalicylate slightly raised the 
values of [a], obtained from the water dilution of cystine sulfo- 
salicylate while sodium chloride lowered these values. 


DISCUSSION. 


Examination of these results reveals several fairly general 
characteristics. 

1. At low concentrations of cystine (less than about 0.2 gm. 
per 100 cc. or 0.0083 molar) the value of [a], seems to depend 
chiefly on the pH of the solution, low pH values giving low values 
for [al). 

2. At higher concentrations of cystine than 0.2 gm. per 100 cc. 
the effect of various ions is almost entirely specific and peculiar 
to the particular ions present. 

3. For any given acid, dilution with a constant concentration 
of that acid (at practically constant pH) results in practically 
constant values for [a],. That this constancy is at least partially 
a result of constant hydrogen ion concentration is indicated by 
the fact that substitution of an equimolar concentration of the 
sodium salt for the acid results in marked changes in the form of 
the dilution curves. 

The curves resulting from water dilution show the form charac- 
teristic of dissociation reactions and probably represent, in the 
main, the dissociation of the cystine salt into its ions. To what 
extent this salt has also combined with the excess acid to form the 
oxonium compound and to what extent the dissociation of this 
compound influences the form of the water dilution curve seems 
impossible to say from the present data. Hadrich (7) deter- 
mined the effect of dilution on the optical activities of the salts 
of several alkaloids with strong acids and showed that the result- 
ing curves in most cases, followed the course predicted on the 
basis of ionic dissociation. It was unnecessary, however, for 
Hadrich to employ the large excesses of acid that were required 
in the:present work and he was not, therefore, led to an investi- 
gation of the effect of varying amounts of other electrolytes. 
In the case of a number of other investigators, notably Rimbach 
(8), similar attempts to establish the exclusive influence of simple 
ionization on the rotation of active electrolytes were unsuccessful. 

Particular interest attaches the few points determined for the 
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. a 

picric acid series. If we assume the usual form of the water 
dilution curves to be the result of electrolytic dissociation of the 
cystine salt we must conclude that the evidence here points to 
complete lack of dissociation under the conditions of the experi- 
ment. This is noteworthy in view of the frequent use of picric 
acid as a precipitant of organic bases. 

In connection with these data, the work of Patterson (9) 
on the effect of internal pressure on optical activity is of interest. 
Patterson assumes that the shape of an asymmetric molecule 
is influenced by the internal pressure of the solution and that 
this shape, or some function of it, is directly responsible for its 
specific rotation. His data show, moreover, the particularly 
great influence of internal pressure at high dilutions of the active 
solute. 

In the present work, similar influences undoubtedly come into 
play. The substance studied differs from those of Patterson’s 
work in being of electrolytic nature* and in the present work 
changes in internal pressure are effected chiefly by changing the 
ionic content of the solution. The connection between electro- 
lyte concentrations and the molecular volume of the active solute 
(a direct function of internal pressure) is obvious. Itis, therefore, 
not surprising that the ions, with their different degrees of hydra- 
tion, cause the highly specific effects observed in the various salt 
dilution curves. It does not seem profitable to do more than 
indicate the direction in which the explanation for these data 
lies. 

The above experiments permit the standardization of condi- 
tions for the determination of the optical activity of cystine. 
The very erratic values for [a], of cystine which appear in the 
literature may be amply explained by the variety of conditions 
employed, although frequently no description of these has been 
included. The necessity for such particularization is shown by 
the data in the present paper. Inspection of the data presented 
above shows that the most constant and easily duplicable con- 
ditions for the determination of [a], of cystine are to be obtained 
by the use of HCI of constant concentration (preferably 1.00 m), 
containing 1.0 gm. of cystine per 100 cc. of solution. A glance 


8’ Patterson worked chiefly with ethyl tartrate in water and various 
organic solvents. 


<a = 
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at Table I shows that with this concentration of acid, the effect of 
variation in the proportion of cystine used is very slight. Con- 
venience will, in many cases, dictate the use of a lower, tempera- 
ture than that used in this work. Comparison of readings, 
taken at both 20° and 29°C., has showed an average temperature 
coefficient of —1.7° [a], per 1°C. over this range of temperature. 


SUMMARY. 


The optical activity of cystine in the form of a variety of its 
salts with strong acids was studied. The effect of changes in 
such conditions as the concentration of cystine, of excess acid, 
and of added salts was determined. Various mechanisms in- 
fluencing the optical activity of cystine have been discussed and 
a probable method by which these influences are brought into 
play has been suggested. This method involves the effect of 
the varying degrees of hydration of different ions on the internal 
pressure of the solution and the consequent effect on the shape of 
the asymmetric molecule. Standard conditions for the deter- 
mination of the optical activity of cystine have been outlined. 
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THE OXIDATION OF CYSTINE. 


By JAMES C. ANDREWS. 


(From the Department of Physiological Chemistry, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 


(Received for publication, May 15, 1925.) 


In 1909 Mathews and Walker! studying the oxidation of cys- 
tine, concluded that this compound in alkaline solution is oxidized 
by atmospheric oxygen. While this conclusion has been gen- 
erally accepted, the experiments described below furnish evi- 
dence that cystine is not directly oxidized and that the oxygen 
consumption results from the oxidation of sulfide ion formed 
from cystine by the action of the alkali. 

The method used by Mathews and Walker to measure the 
oxidation of cystine consisted in keeping the alkaline cystine 
solution in contact with air in a flask provided with a mercury 
manometer, the rate of absorption of. oxygen by the solution 
being measured by the diminishing pressure in the flask. Dif- 
ferent cystine solutions showed varying speeds of oxygen ab- 
sorption, depending on the purity of the sample, the concentra- 
tion of the alkali, and the presence of such catalysts as KCN, 
Fet++, etc. From these experiments these authors concluded 
that cystine oxidized spontaneously in alkaline solution, although 
they made no attempt to determine the products of oxidation. 

The precipitation of “sulfide sulfur’ from alkaline cystine 
solutions has given, in the hands of different workers, yields of 
sulfur varying from about 52 to 83 per cent of the total sulfur, 
depending on the conditions of the experiment. The extent of 
sulfide formation varies within a wide range. However, in the 
absence of any heavy metal to precipitate the sulfide as fast as 
it is formed, its oxidation may easily take place according to the 
well known reaction 


S7 + 70. + H.O0 @— 8° + 2 OH- 


1 Mathews, A. P., and Walker, S., J. Biol. Chem., 1909, vi, 289. 
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The free sulfur, dissolving in excess sulfide to form the polysulfide, 
is undoubtedly responsible for the yellow color of these solutions 
and for the precipitation of free sulfur on acidification. 


In order to compare the rate of oxidation of sodium sulfide with that 
observed by Mathews and Walker with cystine, solutions of sodium sulfide 
containing 1 gm. of pure Na28-9 H20 in 50 cc. each of water, of 2.0m NaOH, — 
and of 4.0m NaOH were used. The apparatus was arranged as described by 
Mathews and Walker and the change in pressure read from time to time. 
After 20 hours the reduction in pressure in the three flasks (in the order 
listed above) was 112, 115, and 71 mm., a speed of absorption comparable 
with that obtained by Mathews and Walker with pure cystine. 


Other experiments of this type gave similar values. These 
results emphasize the fact that the well known tendency for 
sodium sulfide to absorb oxygen and form the polysulfide can 
produce absorption results comparable to those obtained with 
alkaline cystine solution. 

However, more direct evidence that the cystine itself is un- 
affected is desirable. The optical activity of alkaline solutions 
of cystine affords a valuable criterion of the oxidation of this 
compound. Considering the very great responsiveness of optical 
activity to change in composition it seems inconceivable that the 
oxidation of cystine should not be accompanied by profound 
changes in activity. Samples of cystine, which in acid solution 
give [a], values of over 200, usually give, in alkaline solutions, 
values of about 75 or less. These drop very quickly, probably 
because of rapid racemization together with some decomposition 
in the strong alkali. This drop, however, is not due to any oxi- 
dation of the cystine, as the following experiments indicate. 


A solution of 2.00 gm. of pure cystine per 100 cc. of 4.00 Mm NaOH was di- 
vided into two portions immediately after its preparation. Pure nitrogen 
was bubbled through one for about 13 hours and air through the other for 
the same period. The optical rotation of each solution was then taken 
three successive times at 15 minute intervals with the following results. 


lal” of the solution in 


Time read. 
Air. Nitrogen. 
At once. 63 .0 62.8 
15 min. later. 59.4 59 .4 


OU ah de 56.2 56.0 
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Because of the gradual formation of polysulfide, the solution 
exposed to air became darker and more quickly rendered accu- 
rate readings difficult, but the duplication of optical activity is 
quite apparent. 

To obtain still more conclusive results, the following experi- 
ment was then made. 


Two 1.000 gm. samples of the same lot of cystine as used above were 
each dissolved in 25.0 cc. of 4.00 m NaOH. Pure oxygen was passed through 
one for 30 minutes and pure nitrogen through the other. At the end of that 
time, 50.0 ce. of 4.00 m HCl were added to each solution plus enough water 
to make each volume to 100.00 cc. Each solution, therefore, contained 
1.000 gm. of cystine per 100 cc. in 1.0m HCl. Each was then filtered into a 
polariscope tube and the specific rotations of the oxygen and the nitrogen 
samples were found to be 166.7 and 166.5, respectively. The cystine ex- 
posed to oxygen showed no more change than did the sample exposed only 
to nitrogen, where oxidation was impossible. This sample of cystine would 
have given a value of about 207 had it not been partially racemized and 
decomposed by the alkali. 


In a further experiment, the above conditions were duplicated 
with the exception that to each of the alkaline solutions of cys- 
tine there were added 10 cc. of a half saturated lead acetate 
solution. The two gases were then passed through for 2 hours 
each, during which time a small precipitate of lead sulfide formed 
in each flask. Each solution was then acidified exactly as before, 
filtered, and polariscope readings were taken. In this case 
there was no detectable difference between the two. The value 
for [a], for each was 152.5. 

In another case, the conditions of the last experiment were 
duplicated exactly except that the oxygen and nitrogen were 
bubbled into the flasks for 3 days before the solutions were acidi- 
fied and rotations were taken. The specific rotation for the 
oxygen and nitrogen samples were then, respectively, 16.0 and 
15.8. Even when the S~ was kept at a minimum with Pb‘? 
and the oxygen was given a longer time to act, the decomposi- 
tion of the cystine is as great in one case as in the other. 

Further evidence seems hardly necessary to show that, even 
though oxygen is absorbed, cystine in alkaline solution is not 
directly oxidized. There are other important changes which 
result from the introduction of oxygen into such a solution but 
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these concern entirely different equilibria, which will be discussed 
in a future paper. The conclusion seems inevitable that the 
substance of which Mathews and Walker measured the rate of 
oxidation was sulfide ion rather than cystine. 


SUMMARY. 


A study of the behavior of cystine in alkaline solution leads 
to the conclusion that it is not directly oxidized by atmospheric 
oxygen and that the observed absorption of oxygen is due to 
oxidation of sulfide ion. 
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STUDIES OF THE METABOLISM OF WOMEN. 


I. VARIATIONS IN THE FASTING BLOOD SUGAR LEVEL AND IN 
SUGAR TOLERANCE IN RELATION TO THE 
MENSTRUAL CYCLE. 


By RUTH OKEY anp ELDA I. ROBB. 


(From the Laboratory of Household Science, University of California, 
Berkeley.) 


(Received for publication, June 15, 1925.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


The literature on the general question of the significance of the 
menstrual phenomenon has, recently, been so well summarized by 
Corner (1) and by Marshall (2) that any attempt at further review 
seems out of place here. That the present state of our knowledge 
with regard to the biochemical and metabolic changes involved in 
the monthly cycle in women is eminently unsatisfactory must, 
however, be conceded. In fact, until we have realized the extent 
of the difficulties encountered by the investigator in a field so 
hedged about by social and religious conventions, we are tempted 
to conclude that almost nothing has been achieved toward a 
rational understanding of these aspects of the phenomenon. 

It has been estimated that the time during which the average 
woman is menstruating aggregates a total of 7 years (8). For 
from 65 to 75 per cent of all civilized women, some part, at least, 
of this period, is marked by pain and a greater or lesser degree of 
incapacitation for work. It must appear, moreover, that the best 
prospect for the achievement of an ultimately satisfactory inter- 
pretation of this practically important phenomenon rests upon the 
accumulation of data from chemical and physiological as well as 
anatomical and histological measurements. The results of the 
series of studies reported in this paper and those which are to fol- 
low are therefore offered in the hope that they may be of some 
value, even if they serve only as temporary units in the building 
of a more satisfactory understanding of the cyclic changes in the 


life processes of women. 
5 165 
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LITERATURE. 
Carbohydrate Metabolism. 


That the metabolism of carbohydrates may be affected, directly 
or indirectly, by the activities of organs of internal secretion 
other than the pancreas, is generally granted. The rdle of the 
individual glands and their influence, one upon the other is, how- 
ever, very imperfectly understood. Hypersecretion of the suprare- 
nals is supposed to lead to increased mobilization of glucose from 
the glycogen storehouses, with an accompanying high level of 
blood sugar, and, possibly, glycosuria. 

Riddle and Honeywell (4, 5) have recently observed, in various 
types of pigeons, a suprarenal hypertrophy coincident with ovula- 
tion. There was an accompanying increase, reaching 20 per cent, 
in the blood sugar. This began approximately 108 hours after 
the ovulation of the first egg of a pair, was maintained at a maxi- 
mum level throughout the time of ovulation, and gradually 
decreased to the resting level within 108 hours after the ovulation 
of the last egg. These investigators noted that the curve of 
blood sugar values was essentially similar to that of suprarenal 
hypertrophy. 

Their conception of a rhythmic variation in carbohydrate meta- 
bolism coincident with a like variation in sexual activity impresses 
the reader with its similarity to the idea of rhythmic variation in 
the nutritive processes of women expresséd by Jacobi (3). The 
difficulty in making direct comparisons arises from the fact that 
while the probabilities are (1) that ovulation in women takes 
place from 10 days to 2 weeks before the onset of menstruation no 
definite time relationships between the two phenomena have, as 
yet, been established. Moreover, there is much evidence (6) 
that the activities of the ovary as a gland of internal secretion 
must be considered, not as a single entity, but as a complex, result- 
ing from the balanced effects of corpus luteum, follicles, inter- 
stitial cells, ete. To some extent, also, there is evidence (7) of 
antagonism between certain functions of the ovaries and of the 
suprarenals in that atrophy of the ovaries with hypertrophy of the 
suprarenals sometimes results in loss of secondary sexual charac- 
teristics In women. 
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Very few efforts to correlate the human menstrual cycle with 
physiological variations in blood sugar, or in sugar tolerance, 
have been reported in the literature; but the reports which we 
do have are distinctly contradictory. 

H. Kahler (8) observed a slight rise in blood sugar at the time of 
the onset of the menstruation, with normal values for the same 
individuals at the end of the period. His determinations were, 
however, made by the method of Bang, using finger blood, and the 
observed variations were so small as to fall within the limits of 
experimental error. 

Ernst Hoffmann (9) decided, on the other hand, that values for 
sugar in the blood serum were lower, and that the tolerance toward 
galactose and levulose was increased during menstruation. He 
considered, on the basis of this evidence, that the influence of the 
ovarian hormone on carbohydrate metabolism was quite marked. 

This investigator made two determinations of serum sugar for 
each of his subjects, 1 hour after the ingestion of a test meal; 
the first in the intermenstrual period, and the second during men- 
struation. He had fifteen cases, to four of whom he gave 100 gm. 
of levulose; to ten, 30 to 40 gm. of galactose; and to one, 80 gm. 
of lactose. Eleven showed a typical lowering of serum sugar 
(from 0.01 to 0.03 per cent). In two cases (one a thyroid, and one 
an arthritis patient), he observed no change, and in two cases (a 
girl of 14 listed as a “nosebleed” case, and a chlorosis patient), 
there were increases of 0.03 and 0.01 per cent respectively, in the 
serum sugar at the time of the menstrual period. It is interesting 
to note that eight of the eleven cases who reacted with a smaller 
increase in serum sugar at the time of menstruation were listed 
as ‘“‘gesund,” while the others were suffering from a variety of 
disorders. 

Hoffmann also found, in rabbits, and in three of the four women 
whom he treated with “‘Luteovar, Poehl,” a similarly decreased 
response to galactose ingestion as measured by serum sugar 
determinations. 

The method which he used for sugar estimation was a modifica- 
tion of that of Bertrand, and involved the taking of a considerable 
amount of blood. The fact that galactose and lactose were used 
as the test carbohydrates leads us to wonder how far his conclu- 
sions might be modified by repetition and reinterpretation of this 
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work in the light of the recent contributions of Folin and Berglund 
(10), and of Berglund and Ni (11) to our knowledge of the mecha- 
nism of the metabolism of these sugars. 

In sharp contrast to this work of Hoffmann stands that of Rosen- 
bloom (12), who has reported a large decrease in the food tolerance 
of diabetic patients during menstruation. This was accompanied 
by glycosuria, acidosis, and a marked increase in the tendency to 
develop coma. One of the two patients observed died as a result 
of this menstrual break. The loss of food tolerance was explained 
as due to an increase in the size, and, presumably, in the functional 
capacity of thyroids, suprarenal cortex, and pituitary glands, and 
some alteration in the functioning of the gonads which resulted in 
a temporary lack of correlation of endocrine activity. 

Harrop and Mosenthal (138) have also reported a case in which 
the sugar tolerance was markedly lessened during the menstrual 
period. They seem to believe that there is a possibility that 
menstruation in diabetic women is frequently coincident with 
terminal acidosis and coma. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The work reported here has been undertaken with the idea of 
determining, if possible, (a) whether or not there are any consistent 
variations in the fasting blood sugar levels in women coincident 
with the different phases of the monthly. cycle; and (b)whether the 
response to the ingestion of a given amount of glucose in terms of 
rise in blood sugar level and urinary excretion of sugar is consis- 
tently different at different times during the month in the same 
individual. 


Subjects. 


The subjects were young women, upper division and graduate 
students from the classes in Nutrition and preparatory Medicine, 
who volunteered for this work because of interest in it, and who 
were willing and able to give intelligent cooperation. All of them 
qualified as ‘‘normal’ from a clinical point of view. Health 
records and records of physical examinations, ete., were obtained 
through the courtesy of the staff of the University of California 
Infirmary and supplemented by questioning the individual subjects. 


Re. 
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The three girls who constituted Group I were subjects for a 
detailed study of nitrogen metabolism in its relationship to the 
menstrual cycle, and were on weighed and analyzed diets! which 
were kept constant for each individual for at least 1 month at 
a time. Group II consisted of subjects who were on the ordinary 
diets at their respective boarding clubs. They were, however, 
instructed to refrain from any large variations in their usual rou- 
tine of living while the experimental period lasted and, as far as 
could be ascertained, followed instructions. Group III, the 
detailed figures for which are not included in the tables, consisted 
of students originally expected to be in Group II, who became ill 
during the experimental period or whose Infirmary record did not 
seem to justify rating as “normal.” Their blood sugar values, 
however, show no very marked differences from those of the other 
groups. Data for two men observed as controls over periods of 
1 month each is likewise not given in detail, since these periods 
included several shorter ones on experimental diets of rather radical 
nature. Day to day variations in blood sugars were approxi- 
mately the same as those observed in women during the inter- 
menstrual period. 

Every precaution possible with a group of student subjects was 
taken to eliminate the effect of disturbing factors such as excite- 
ment, fatigue, etc. It is fully recognized, however, that the life 


1A detailed description of these diets will be given in a later paper. 
They were planned with the idea of studying nitrogen metabolism at differ- 
ent levels of protein intake. 

Diet I represented the ordinary mixed diet, well balanced, but containing 
a comparatively small amount of protein. Meat was included, but the total 
protein aggregated 50 gm., with 250 gm. of carbohydrate. 

Diet II was likewise well balanced, but it represented a somewhat higher 
level of protein intake (70 gm. of protein and 300 gm. of carbohydrate), 
was meat-free and contained very little purine. 

Diet III contained 150 gm. of protein and 250 gm. of carbohydrate, with 
as little purine as could be obtained without limiting the intake to purified 
foodstuffs, or excluding necessary sources of vitamin. 

Diet IV was designated as ‘‘low protein, purine-free.’’ It contained 
approximately 20 gm. of protein, with very little purine or creatine. The 
protein was, however, of good quality and the diet was otherwise entirely 
adequate. Calories were in each case adjusted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual, largely through variation of the fat intake. All diets were very 
well tolerated, with the possible exception of Diet III in one case. 
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of the present day college woman lacks most of the elements of 
regularity which we require in the routine of existence of our 
laboratory animals. It has seemed, however, that the more intel- 
ligent cooperation which we have received from our student sub- 
jects has more than balanced the better control of activities pos- 
sible with institutionalized patients, who are usually not only not 
normal, physically, but either unwilling or unable to follow 
instructions. 

The iactor of excitement can probably be considered to have 
been ruled out, very successfully. The young women were 
accustomed to act as subjects for various types of experimental 
work, and blood samples included in the series were, as a rule, 
obtained with a minimum of difficulty. The work of Foster (14) 
indicates, moreover, that emotional hyperglycemia with this type 
of subject is practically negligible, even where the taking of the 
sample involves considerable pain. 

The effect of exercise was not so easy to eliminate. Blood sam- 
ples were taken from the members of Group I immediately after 
the measurement of basal metabolism, consequently they repre- 
sent resting values. ‘The members of Group II came to the labora- 
tory, however, from a greater or lesser distance, and because of 
class schedules, it was not usually possible to secure a rest period 
before taking the samples. In most cases, nevertheless, it has 
been impossible for us to demonstrate any appreciably greater 
degree of day to day variation in samples taken from the subjects 
immediately after coming to the laboratory than in those who had 
a rest period before bleeding. ‘This is, perhaps, not so contradic- 
tory to the findings of Rakestraw (15) as it may at first appear.. 
His increases in blood sugar level were found only after quite 
short periods of very violent exercise in no way comparable to the 
more moderate, longer sustained exertion involved in the morning 
procedure of dressing and coming to the laboratory. Moreover, he 
has shown that very little change in blood sugar level is produced 
by long continued exercise. : 


_ Methods. 


~The blood samples were taken from the median veins in the arm,. 
mixed with powdered lithium oxalate, and the protein precipi- 
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tated according to the method of Folin-Wu (16). Analyses for 
sugar were made within the first few hours thereafter, by the 
improved method of Folin-Wu (17). Fresh glucose standards 
containing benzoic acid were made up, each week, and the old 
standard was analyzed against the new to check against any pos- 
sible deterioration. Every care was taken, also, to eliminate day 
to day variations in the method of procedure. 

The sugar tolerance determinations were made according to a 
modification of the technique of Killian (18). The glucose used 
was Merck’s c. p. It was given in doses of 1.75 gm. per kilo of 
body weight, in 50 per cent solution, and without any preliminary 
meal. The amount of water taken at this time and subsequently 
during the test (usually 100 ml. per hour) was carefully measured. 
The possibility of blood dilution was checked by determinations 
of hemoglobin carried out according to the method of Cohen- 
Smith (19) as modified by Robscheit (20). Determinations of 
urine sugar were made by the method of Folin-Berglund (21). 
Creatine and creatinine were determined in blood and urine of the 
first five subjects in the tolerance series, but these determinations 
were afterwards abandoned as time-consuming and giving no 
significant results. 


DISCUSSION. 


Inspection of the data given in Tables I and II must lead to 
the conclusion that, whatever the influence of the menstrual cycle 
on carbohydrate metabolism, it is impossible to state positively, 
on the basis of “before breakfast’’ blood sugar determinations, 
that there is a uniform and consistent variation in the fasting level 
of blood sugar at any one phase of the monthly cycle in women. 
An attempt to summarize the results of a series of determinations, 
such as that given in Table III leads, however, to a suspicion that 
the time of the menstrual period may be marked by a greater 
degree of susceptibility to variation of blood sugar level than any 
other part of the cycle. The average menstrual value is slightly 
higher than the average intermenstrual value. If, in computing 
the normal average for each individual, we exclude figures obtained 
within 3 days before and 5 days after the onset of menstruation, 
we find that, the greatest deviation from this average takes place 
within the menstrual period. If, however, we take as a ‘“‘normal”’ 
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Remarks. 


protein. 


Purine- 
low. 


Constant 
Diet IV. 

Low 
protein. 


Purine- 
low. 


* The numbers in this column indicate days before (—) and days after 


(+) the onset of menstruation. 


tion are printed in bold faced type. 


Values for bloods taken during menstrua- 


level, the average of all determinations for the individual in any 
given month, we find the average menstrual deviations slightly 
smaller. This is because we have not only higher, but also, fre- 
quently, lower values during menstruation than at any other time. 
It must be stated, unfortunately, that a set of averages made up 
in this way can hardly be taken as entirely representative, because 
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TABLE II—Concluded. 
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the number of intermenstrual determinations for some of the 
subjects was not large enough. 

The tolerance tests (see Table IV and Figs. 1 to 3), on the 
other hand, seem to give more conclusive evidence of cyclic 
variation. Inspection of the tables will show that the lowest 
peak of the blood sugar curves following the ingestion of 1.75 gm. 
of glucose per kilo of body weight came during or immediately 
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before the menstrual period. The highest blood sugar values 
obtained for each individual were in the tests made just before 
or just after this time. This would seem to indicate that the 
mechanism by which glucose is removed from the blood stream is, 
in some way, altered at the time of menstruation. 


TABLE III. 


Summary of Results of before Breakfast Blood Sugar Determinations in 
Normal* Individuals. 


Total No. of determinations included............... 315 
No. of menstrual periods included.................. 49 
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* The results of determinations made on bloods from Group III are 
omitted in computing these averages because there is some reason to believe 
that the individuals composing this group were not to be considered as 
‘normal. 


Perhaps the most interesting and significant thing to be observed 
from these curves, is, however, the tendency to extremely low 
blood sugar values in the period from 1 to 2 hours after the inges- 
tion of the test amount of glucose, during menstruation. Subject 
N.O. gave blood sugar values at this time which approach the lower 
limits of the range which is considered clinically safe after the giv- 
ing of insulin. This subject had, however, no abnormally low 
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Fig. 1. Tolerance curves. Ingestion of 1.75 gm. of glucose per kilo of 
body weight. . 
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Fig. 2. Tolerance curves. Ingestion of 1.75 gm. of glucose per kilo of 
body weight. ; 
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values for fasting blood sugar, and gave no history of physical 
abnormality. She did, however, complain of extreme hunger dur- 
ing the latter part of each of these test periods. Subject Fs., who 
also responded to the tolerance test with very low blood sugar 
values, stated that she was always ravenously hungry during her 
menstrual periods. Questioning of a number of other subjects 
has, moreover, led to the conclusion that, in cases where men- 
struation was not accompanied by nausea or cramps, this tendency 
to unusual hunger 2 or 3 hours after a meal was often observed 
during the period. The hunger may possibly be associated with 
increased tonicity of the smooth musculature as a whole, and, 
according to Sevringhaus (22) considered as an accompanying 
factor rather than a result of the hypoglycemia. There is, on the 
other hand, a possibility that this delayed relief from hypoglycemia 
during the menstrual period, with the unusually low blood sugar 
values following the ingestion of the test carbohydrate, may indi- 
cate that the pancreatic response is In some way altered at this 
time. Again, the fact that the lowest minima were obtained for 
the oldest subjects (N.O., aged 36 years; and Fs., aged 32 years) 
may possibly have some significance. 

The types of curves obtained just before and just after the 
menstrual periods hardly correspond to those accepted as typical 
of hyperthyroidism, in that the return to the fasting level of blood 
sugar is too rapid. During menstruation, moreover, there is a 
tendency to develop lower minima as well as maxima. 

The writers feel inclined to think that the seemingly contradic- 
tory results of the previous investigators quoted may, perhaps, be 
explained by the fact that no one of them has ever made a suffici- 
ently large series of determinations on any one subject. There is, 
however, a possibility that the reaction of the normal individual 
to sugar ingestion, if it does involve added production of insulin 
or the need for added insulin during the menstrual period, may 
be radically different from the response of the person whose capac- 
ity for producing insulin is curtailed by disease. It is hoped that 
it may be possible, at a future time, to study the effect of 
menstruation on the threshold of ketosis. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


.On the basis of a total of more than 300 determinations of 
“before breakfast’’ blood sugar, covering 49 menstrual periods in 
26 normal women there seems to be no ground for conclusion that 
there is a consistent cyclic variation in the fasting blood sugar level 
in women. ‘The average values observed during menstruation are 
slightly higher than those for the intermenstrual period. How- 
ever, there are a greater number, not only of high values, but also 
of low values, during the menstrual period than at any other 
time. Hence it is believed that, in making single determinations 
of blood sugar for purposes of clinical diagnosis, the time of the 
menstrual period should, in as far as possible, be avoided. This 
conclusion is borne out by a limited number (approximately 50) 
of additional observations on subjects not to be rated as strictly 
normal physically. 

The ingestion of 1.75 gm. of glucose per kilo of body weight has, 
however, led in the ten cases observed, not only to smaller initial 
increases in blood sugar, but also to a greater degree of secondary 
hypoglycemia during the menstrual period than at any other time 
of the month. The effect noted immediately before and imme- 
diately after this timeis just the opposite, 7z.e. a lessened toler- 
ance, while the ingestion of glucose in the intermenstrual period 
has an intermediate effect. This smaller increase and greater 
decrease in blood sugar following glucose ingestion during men- 
struation suggests an altered functioning of the pancreas, coincid- 
ent with the time of menstruation. Speculation as to whether or 
not this is the result of an altered ovarian or suprarenal secretion 
seems hardly justified by the evidence at hand. 
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THE METABOLISM OF SULFUR. 


IX. THE EFFECT OF REPEATED ADMINISTRATION OF SMALL 
AMOUNTS OF CYSTINE.* 


By HOWARD B. LEWIS. 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF HELEN UPDEGRAFF. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) 


(Received for publication, June 18, 1925.) 


In earlier experiments in which large single doses of cystine 
(4 to 5 gm.) were fed to rabbits, it was observed that the animals 
usually developed an albuminuria and died within a short time. 
In later experiments, in which the influence of the amino acid 
content of the protein of the diet on the composition of the tis- 
sues was under investigation, similar results were noted after 
ingestion of cystine. The observations have led to a study of 
the changes in the blood and urine following the feeding of 
cystine in small doses (usually 0.5 to 1.0 gm. per kilo of body 
weight) which is here reported. 

The experimental animals were rabbits which were either 
fasted or maintained on constant diets of oats and cabbage 
throughout the experimental periods. The urine was collected 
in 24 hour periods as usual. Cystine was dissolved in the cal- 
culated amount of a standard solution of sodium hydroxide, this 
solution was diluted to about 50 cc., and administered through 
a stomach tube. Total nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl 
method; creatinine and amino acid nitrogen, by the methods 
of Folin; and cystine, by the method of Looney. For the analy- 
sis of the blood, the usual procedure of Folin and Wu was fol- 
lowed. The sulfur partition was determined by the usual gravi- 


* The substance of this paper was presented before the American Society 
of Biological Chemists at Washington, December 29-31, 1924 (Lewis, H. B., 
J. Biol. Chem., 1925, lxiii, p. xx). 
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metric methods, except in one experiment (Rabbit F, Table III), 
in which the volumetric procedure of Fiske was followed. For 
the determination of total sulfur Miss Denis’ modification of 
Benedict’s copper nitrate fusion method was used. Unoxidized 
(‘neutral’) sulfur was determined by difference. 

In order to rule out the so called ‘‘spontaneous’’ nephritis 
which may occur in laboratory animals, the urine in each case 
was carefully examined for protein and casts, prior to the begin- 
ning of each experiment. In addition, the normal days of each 
series furnished additional controls, as evidence that the effects 
observed after cystine feeding were the results of the experimen- 
tal procedure and not of preexisting conditions of the animals. 
For the detection of protein in the urine, heat coagulation, 
Heller’s ring test, and the picric acid test were employed. At 
the termination of each experiment, the kidneys were studied 
pathologically in the laboratory of the Department of Pathology. 
We are indebted to Dr. A. 8. Warthin for the pathological reports 
on these tissues. 

The results of the experiments are shown in Tables I to IV. 
These represent typical experiments, similar results having 
been obtained with other animals. In Tables I and II, cystine 
was fed to fasting rabbits. Rabbit D (Table I) received 2.0, 
3.0, and 4.0 gm. of cystine per os on 3 successive days. The 
animal died about 16 hours after the last administration of 
cystine. Protein and casts appeared in the urine of the Ist 
feeding day. Despite the fact that on the 2nd feeding day 
about 350 mg. of nitrogen were fed, the nitrogen elimination 
decreased to 0.729 gm. The simultaneous decrease in the creat- 
inine elimination also points to a failure of the kidney function. 
Despite the large doses of the amino acid fed, the amino acid 
nitrogen of the urine showed little increase and this slightly 
increased excretion could not be accounted for by the cystine 
eliminated by the kidneys. 

Similar results were obtained with Rabbit E (Table II), also 
a fasting animal. The animal died 12 hours after the feeding 
of the ‘third successive dose of cystine. As before, protein and 
casts were observed in the urine of the 1st day of cystine feeding 
and continued throughout the experiment. The same striking 
failure of elimination by the kidneys is seen on the 2nd and 3rd 
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days in which the total nitrogen excretions dropped to 0.368 
and 0.161 gm. (12 hour specimen) respectively, while the creati- 
nine eliminations also decreased (0.075 and 0.022 gm,). The 
excretions of amino acid nitrogen and cystine were not markedly 
changed. On the morning of the day following the second ad- 


TABLE I. 
Rabbit D. 
=| : 
2 : 
° o 
' © 2) 3 tt 
P ® ~ ca “3S =, 
Date. eS ie a . e Neth ae Remarks. 
= So q ° F z bafta! fe 
G fo) 3 [=| — — ame! 5 
op 5 3 3 > 8 33 3 
Sd = e S > ° O o 
= Z 1} < oO a H Zi 
1924 ‘| kg. | gm. gm. | mg. | mg. | gm. gm. gm. 


Mar. 16-17 |2.05)/1 .622)0.117) 8.2)13.4/0.125/0.101/0 024) Fasting. 
“17-18 |2.00/1 .087/0 .084; 4.4) 5.5/0 .061/0 .052/0 .009 - 

“- 18-19 |1.95)1 .248/0 085/12 .3)17 .5|0 .456/0 .3869|0 .087| 2.0 gm. cystine. 
“19-20 |1.85)0.729)/0 .049/18 .4/18 .0/0.512)0.341/0.171| 3.0 “ i 
20-21*/1 .75)0 .690,0 030/29 .3 8.9/0 .455)0 .226/0.229, 4.0 “ : 


* Animal died during night probably about 12.80 a.m. Urine specimen 
not 24 hours. 


TABLE II. 
Rabbit E. 
. = te lasts = 
o & Ase & 3 
Date. q As: | 3 SG ee Paste Remarks. 
a 50 4S ° =| an as S 
fo) ~ q — = ial tal 
i ss 3 a re $ SS =] 
® = Me g > ° 6 @ ® 
= Z 'S) < 6) H a Z 
1924 kg. gm. gm. mg. | mg. | gm. gm. gm. 


May 1-2 |3.00/0.698 0.093) 6.4 |11.6)0.077/0.057/0.020| Fasting. 
 2-3* |2.90/1.046 |0.147)/11 .63)11 .3/0 .075)0 .063/0 .012 * 
“ 3-4 = |2.80)1.269 |0.133) 6.62) 9.8)0.086'0.075/0.011 tf 
“4-5 |2.70)1.004 |0.111} 8.13/12.7|0.409/0 .350/0.059| 2.0 gm. cystine. 
“ 5-6 |2.65/0.368 |0.075| 5.94/12.910.379/0.304|0.075| 3.0 
“ 6-7f |2.60/0.1611/0 .022)11 .63 0.094/0 .081/0.013) 2.8 “ a 


* Blood, May 2, 9.00 a.m., non-protein nitrogen, 42.11 mg.; amino 


nitrogen, 8.59 mg. 
} Blood, May 6, 9.00 a.m., before cystine feeding, non-protein nitrogen, 


156.3 mg.; amino nitrogen, 191.14 mg. 
t Animal died 8.55 p.m., May 6. Blood from heart at point of death, 
non-protein nitrogen, 250.0 mg.; amino nitrogen, 58.10 mg. Urine, a 12 hour 


sample. 
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ministration of cystine and 24 hours after this second adminis- 
tration, the non-protein nitrogen of the blood had increased to 
almost four times the normal value. The rise in blood amino 
nitrogen was not so marked. 


TABLE III. 
Rabbit F. 
- ; 
; =| 
a olne x }2 | 3 
Date. = g & EB E E 3 ; 4 Remarks. 
B/E) 3] 2 /3| 2193] 3 
= | & S ait! © hee) ee el eee 
1924 kg. | gm. | gm. mg. |\mg.| gm. gm. gm. 
May 22-23 |1.30/0.757|/0.071| 6.36/6.5|0.1160.104/0.012} 45 gm. cabbage 
and oats. 
*¢ 28-24 |1.30/0.876/0.059| 9 .82!9 .0/0.097/0.079|0.018| 45 gm. cabbage 
and oats. 
“24-25 |1.30/0.587|0.066) 9.29/8 .9/0.080/0 .080/0.020| 45 gm. cabbage 
and oats. 
¢  25-26* |1 .30/0 .685/0 .062| 6.766 .0/0 .088/0.075/0.013} 45 gm. cabbage 
and oats. 
“26-27 |1.30/0.708/0 049/10 .95/5.7/0.300/0.198/0.102} 1.0 gm. cystine. 
Ate food. | 


‘€  27-28 |1.25/0.306)0 .040} 8.00|7.1/0.249/0.168/0.081; 1.0 gm. cystine. 


Refused food. 


“28-297 |1.20)/0 .290)0 .031] 5.22/6.8/0.219/0.147/0.072) 1.5 gm. cystine. | 


Refused food. 
“29-30 |1.15/0.586/0.041| 7.50/6.4/0.209/0.180/0.029] No cystine. Fast- 
. ing. 

“30-31 |1.10/0.790/0 .046) 7 .00|7 .2/0.139/0.102/0.037| No cystine. Fast- 
ing. 


June 1 Dead in cage. 


* Blood, May 26, 9.00 a.m., prior to cystine administration, non-protein 
nitrogen, 42.12 mg.; amino nitrogen, 14.3 mg. 

t Blood, May 28, 9.00 a.m., prior to cystine, non-protein nitrogen, 104.47 
mg.; amino nitrogen, 14.0 mg. 


Similar results are shown in Tables III and IV in which the | 


animals to which cystine was fed received a diet of oats and 
cabbage. These animals also showed protein and casts in the 
urine. The urine and blood pictures are similar to those of 
the fasting rabbits, decreased elimination of nitrogen and creati- 
nine by the kidneys, and a rise in the non-protein nitrogen of 
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the blood. Rabbit F (Table III) lived for 3 days after the last 
feeding of cystine. After the administration of the cystine was 
discontinued, the elimination of nitrogen gradually increased, until 
it returned to the normal value. The excretion of creatinine, 
although slightly increased, failed to return to normal, prior to 
the death of the animal. No marked changes in amino acid 
nitrogen or cystine excretions were observed. 

These and other similar experiments all agree in demonstrating 
that oral administration of cystine in amounts usually considered 
non-toxic resulted in serious injury to the kidneys as evidenced 


TABLE IV. 
Rabbit G. 
Date Weight pita eer ges Remarks. 
1924 kg. gm gm mg 
June 6-7 2.30 | 1.000 | 0.073 | 10.31 | 50 gm. cabbage and oats. 
4 7-8 Beason 0.9207 POL08S ee 0° eetso0) .© S create 
“<  -8-9* 0.972 | 0.089 | 8.89 | 50 “ & ‘Sal us 
“< 910 | 2.10 | 0.920 | 0.088 | 13.10 | 1.5 gm. cystine. Ate food. 
oe LO-117 >} 2.05 | 1.003} 0.087 | 16.95 | 2.0 | * 4 “cabbage, 


no oats. 

11-12 1.95 | 0.761 | 0.081 | 15.15 | 2.5 gm. cystine. Ate cabbage, 
slight amount of oats. 

“< -12-138f 0.152 | 0.026 | 7.37 | 3.0 gm. cystine. Fasting. 


* Blood, June 9, 9.00 a.m., prior to cystine, non-protein nitrogen, 49.0 
mg.; amino nitrogen, 4.00 mg. 

+ Blood, June 11, 9.00 a.m., prior to cystine, non-protein nitrogen, 75.8 
mg.; amino nitrogen, 12.15 mg. 

t Died during night. Dead in cage in morning. In good condition at 
845 p.m. Urine in bladder 50 cc. 


by both urinary and blood pictures. Further confirmation of 
this is afforded by the results of the pathological examination 
of the kidneys (details in the appendix to this paper), which 
revealed injury to the kidneys in every case. It might be con- 
sidered that the effect was not specific for cystine, but was due 
to the administration of large amounts.of amino acids with the 
resultant overwhelming of the organism by the amino acids 
themselves or their nitrogenous products of catabolism. We do - 
not consider, however, that this explanation is correct, since we 
have repeatedly administered greater amounts of nitrogen as 


a... 
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glycine or alanine to rabbits than were fed as cystine in the pres- 
ent series, and have not observed the same urinary picture. 
One such control experiment is recorded in Table V in which 
glycine, equivalent in its nitrogen content to 2.69 gm. of cystine, 
was fed for 4 successive days. No protein or casts were present 


in the urine at any time. Im striking contrast to the experi-_ 


ments previously detailed, the extra nitrogen fed was almost 
quantitatively excreted on the day of feeding and no significant 


TABLE V. 
Rabbit J. 
Date. Weight. Be soett ere He Beran Remarks. 
1924 kg. gm. gm. mg. 
Oct. 5-6 2:75) |. 1.173 | 0,150 LAS 
5 6-7 2.65 | 1.026 | 0.143 8.9 
of! 7-8 2.60 | 1.085 | 0.146 8.3 
n 8-9 2.60 | 1.100 | 0.140 8.2 
is 9-10* | 2.55 | 1.290 | 0.174 | 23.4 | 1.68 gm. glycineyt per os. 
€" LOHLY 2 2,55) 5.460.) OF 136 13.491. 6894 4 thes 
seed dilad 2ho) eno ob) be L On Loe 13,04-1.684% 5 ae oe) 
SORTA S Pre 2 oe | Aiea e Oe oe 11.6: | 1.68% 2 al ot 
igh LecIMa th) Oxhoeh. Leh eh oe foal 
fod A=) 2abO ri SOLO Ortsd 6.6 


* Blood, Oct. 9, prior to glycine feeding, non-protein nitrogen, 46.8 mg.; | 


amino nitrogen, 11.6 mg. 

+ In content of nitrogen, 1.68 gm. of glycine are equivalent to 2.69 gm. 
of cystine. 

t Blood, Oct. 18, 11.00 a.m., non-protein ieee 51.0 mg.; amino 
nitrogen, 8.0 mg. 


alteration of the creatinine elimination was evident. ‘The blood | 
content in non-protein nitrogen remained normal at the end | 


of the experiment. 


Some evidence of the nephrotoxic action of cystine is recorded | 


in the literature. After the intravenous injection of approxi- 


mately 1.0 gm. of cystine per kilo to a dog! death resulted within — 


a short time and autopsy revealed severe hemorrhagic nephritis. 


Smaller doses produced no similar effects in dogs. A single | 
dose of 2.0 gm. of cystine fed to a rabbit of 2.8 kilos apparently | 


1 Blum (1), p. 4. 


—— 
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produced no injury? although examination of the kidneys was 
not made. Newburgh and Marsh (2) have injected a large 
number of amino acids intravenously into dogs and rabbits 
and have studied the resulting changes in the kidney. Of the 
nephrotoxic amino acids, the action of cystine was very pro- 
nounced. On the other hand, Wohlgemuth (3) did not observe any 
toxic effects after the feeding of much larger amounts of cystine 
to rabbits than those fed in the present series. The low percent- 
age of the sulfur fed as cystine, which was recovered in the urine 
after feeding, suggests, however, a possible impairment of kidney 
function with a delayed excretion of sulfur. The excretion of 
other products of metabolism was not studied. 

One aspect of the excretion of the various forms of sulfur in 
the present study is worthy of brief comment. It is usually 
stated that moderate doses of cystine are oxidized almost com- 
pletely to sulfates by the organism of the rabbit. In the experi- 
ments recorded here, the increases in the “‘neutral’’ sulfur of the 
urine following cystine feeding were marked, amounting in some 
experiments to 20 per cent or more of the ingested sulfur (Tables 
I and III and other unrecorded experiments). It has usually 
been assumed that this increase in “‘neutral’’ sulfur excretion is 
due to the presence of unchanged cystine. However, the in- 
crease in unoxidized sulfur after cystine feeding is not to be ac- 
counted for in this way, since neither the excretion of amino 
acid nitrogen nor of cystine is significantly altered. 

The presence of thiosulfates in the urine in considerable amounts 
has been observed after feeding cystine to rabbits (3). It seemed 
possible that the increased “‘neutral’”’ sulfur fraction of the urine 
might be due to the presence of these. However, we were unable 
to demonstrate the presence of thiosulfates in significant amounts 
in our experiments. If thiosulfates were present, they must have 
occurred in very small amounts and can hardly account for a sig- 
nificant part of the sulfur fraction under discussion. One other pos- 
sible source of the unoxidized sulfur must also be considered. The 
urines, after the ingestion of cystine, contained protein, a sulfur- 
containing organic complex. This protein was removed before 
analysis as completely as possible by heat coagulation followed 
by treatment with alumina cream. It is possible that small 


2 Blum (1), p. 8. 
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amounts of protein were not removed by this treatment and that 
the extra “neutral” sulfur was protein sulfur, which had its origin 
in some non-coagulable protein fraction of the urine. In view of 
the low sulfur content of the ordinary proteins, it would be 
necessary to assume the presence of a very considerable amount 
of such a protein in order to account for 100 mg. or more of the 
extra ‘neutral’ sulfur, an amount of protein which would hardly 
escape detection. Moreover, in experiments in which the ani- 
mals survived several days following the last ingestion of cystine, 
although protein was still present in the urine, the neutral sulfur 
dropped to almost the normal figure, after the administration of - 
cystine was discontinued. Such an experiment is recorded in| 
Table III. In another experiment, the details of which are not. 
presented, the ‘‘neutral” sulfur of the fore period averaged 0.020 | 
gm. daily; increased to 0.107, 0.162, 0.073, and 0.131 gm. after | 
feeding of 2.1, 2.1, 1.4, and 2.1 gm. of cystine; and returned to | 
0.043, 0.025, and 0.023 gm. after the administration of cystine | 
was stopped. Marked albuminuria was present during the days | 
of cystine feeding and the subsequent days. | 

Our studies. on rabbits are similar to those of Abderhalden and | 
Samuely on dogs (4). After feeding cystine a considerable rise | 
in the ‘‘neutral’” sulfur fraction of the urine was observed. Thio- | 
sulfates could not be detected nor could cystine be isolated either | 
as the amino acid itself, the benzoyl chloride derivative, or the 
B-naphthalene sulfonyl chloride derivative. We believe that) 
our experiments in which cystine and amino acid nitrogen were | 
determined quantitatively in the urine and the above mentioned | 


| 


studies of Abderhalden suggest that after cystine feeding, there | 


| 


may be present in the urine a sulfur-containing substance, inter- 
mediary between cystine and inorganic sulfates. | 


SUMMARY. 


Cystine has been administered orally as the sodium salt in 
moderate doses (0.5 to 1.0 gm. per kilo) for successive days to. 
fasting rabbits and to rabbits on a diet of oats and cabbage. Pro- 
tein and casts appeared in the urine, the excretions of non-pro- 
tein nitrogen and creatinine were depressed, but no marked loss. 
in cystine as evidenced by determination of the cystine and amino 
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acid nitrogen content of the urine was observed. ‘The blood 
showed a marked rise in the non-protein nitrogen. The “neutral”’ 
sulfur fraction of the urine was increased, following cystine feed- 
ing, but the rise was not due to the presence of cystine. The 
possible significance of this increase is discussed. 
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Pathological Examinations. 


Rabbit D.—Kidney shows acute passive congestion. Cloudy swelling 
of the convoluted tubules with necrosis of the collecting tubules of the 
medullary rays of the cortex. Collecting tubules filled with casts and 
desquamated necrosing epithelium, acute parenchymatous degeneration. 

Rabbit H.—Kidney shows acute congestion, cloudy swelling, numerous 
casts not as marked as in Rabbit D. In addition numerous small inflam- 
matory foci indicating that this rabbit had a pyogenic infection. 

Rabbit F.—Kidney shows moderate congestion, slight cloudy swelling, 
great numbers of hyaline casts in both cortex and medulla. 

Rabbit G.—Kidneys show localized areas of chronic infection. Several 
areas of healed focal nephritis in the cortex. Marked congestion, numerous 
casts. Cloudy swelling. No abscesses. 


THE LOSS OF BASES IN DIURESIS AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
THE ALKALI RESERVE OF THE BLOOD.* 


By BYRON M. HENDRIX anv DEA B. CALVIN. 


(From the Laboratory of Biological Chemistry, School of Medicine, University 
of Texas, Galveston.) 


(Received for publication, June Bs 1925. ) 


In confirmation of Cushny’s (1) and Riidel’s (2) suggestions, 
Hendrix and Sanders (3) have shown that injection of dibasic 
phosphates caused a marked rise in the titratable acidity and 
ammonia of the urine, as well as a rise in the alkali reserve of the 
blood. The same effect was demonstrated when sodium hippu- 
rate was injected. In fact, the rise in total acidity (titratable 
acid plus ammonia) was very nearly equivalent to the total phos- 
phate or hippurate injected. These experiments point to a defi- 
nite retention of sodium ions, both from the disodium phosphate 
and from the sodium hippurate. This interchange must be 
assumed to occur in the tubules, yielding either a hydroxide or 
bicarbonate. Hendrix and Bodansky (4) have shown that in 
early experimental uranium nephritis, the base excreted increases 
markedly at the time when the fall in alkali reserve is most pro- 
nounced; that is, during the first 24 hours. In this case, it would 
seem that the loss of base through the kidney as dibasic phos- 
phate and the salts of organic acids must be held responsible for a 
large portion of the observed fall in alkali reserve. 

In the present work, the diuresis, due to substances which could 
not yield base to the body, has been studied. In view of the work 
of Cushny (1) and Riidel (2), it seemed that diuresis produced by 
salts of strong acids, and by urea, might give effects rather opposite, 
with respect to the reaction of the urine, to those observed by 
Hendrix and Sanders (3) in the case of disodium phosphate and 


* This paper has been abstracted from a thesis presented by Mr. Calvin 
to the Graduate School of the University of Texas as partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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sodium hippurate. Since the base is absorbed from the tubules, 
and since the degree of absorption, both of water and of threshold 
substances, depends upon the rate at which the glomerular fluid 
passes through the tubules, as well as upon the osmotic concentra- 
tion of the tubular fluid, it seemed possible that a loss of base 
should occur in diuresis. The fall in alkali reserve should be 
transient, and the kidney should not be injured. It is believed 
that in the experimental work presented here, a fall in alkali reserve 
due solely to diuresis has been demonstrated, the results depend- 
ing on a lowered capacity of the tubules to reabsorb the basic 
ions, as a result of increased flow of glomerular filtrate through the 
tubules. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Female dogs were used in all the experiments in order that catheteriza- 
tion could be accomplished with ease. They were kept in large metabolism 
cages for 24 hours previous to the beginning of the experiment, without food, 
but allowed to have plenty of distilled water. The urine was collected 
under toluene to prevent putrefaction, and the dogs were catheterized 
immediately before injection and at the end of each experimental period. 
Blood was drawn for analysis from the jugular vein at the same time. 

In all, four different diuretics were used; namely, 10 per cent sodium 
nitrate, 8 per cent sodium chloride, 13 per cent sodium sulfate, and 12 per 
cent urea. These concentrations were approximately isotonic witheach © 
other. The amount of solution injected was varied according to the weight | 
of the dog being used, about 150 cc. per 10 kilos of body weight being the | 
usual dose. The solution was always sterilized by boiling, cooled down to | 
body temperature, and injected into the jugular vein. The dogs were not 
anesthetized at any time for injection. As near as possible to 4 hours after 
the injection, blood and urine samples were taken for analysis. This was 
repeated after a 24 hour period had elapsed from the time of injection. ! 

The ammonia was determined by the method of Folin (5), organic acids | 
according to Van Slyke. and Palmer (6), the phosphates by titration with | 
uranium acetate, the urinary pH according to Clark’s (7) method, and the | 
titratable acidity by a method to be discussed later. The CO.-combining | 
power of the whole blood was determined by the method of Van Slyke (8), | 
the oxygen-combining power according to Van Slyke (9), and the pH of | 
the plasma by the method of Cullen (10). | 


In titrating the acidity of the urine, the effect of ammonium | 
salts was taken into account. The following experiment was | 
performed to determine this effect. | 
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Test-tubes of the large size (20 X 200 mm.) were used. Into each tube 
were placed 25 cc. of 0.1 m disodium phosphate and 6 drops of 1 per cent 
phenolphthalein. Six such tubes, constituting the first series, were pre- 
pared. To the first tube, no acid was added; to the second, 4 cc.; to the 
third, 8 cc.; to the fourth, 12 cc.; to the fifth, 16 cc.; and to the sixth, 20 ce. 
of 0.1 n hydrochloric acid were added. The contents of each tube were 
titrated with 0.1 N sodium hydroxide to the color produced by 6 drops of 
1 per cent phenolphthalein added to a control tube containing 25 cc. of 0.1 
M disodium phosphate. In Series 1, the acid added was equivalent to the 
alkali required to titrate back to the definite phosphate end-point. Five 


Yj 


YY 
a4 = cc.0.4N NHC 


wy 


Presenhr 


£5 ce. 0INNo, HPO, 
Added (neéacA 
Case 


0.1N acid added 


Titrate to Color of 
6 drops of phenolphrhalein 
In 25cc.0LN Na, H POg 


Co.0 4 /6 20 24 28 


12. 
OLN alha/l/ re guired to titrate 
No ce Bk 


other series of six tubes each were prepared, as before, and to Series 2, 0.7 
cc.; to Series 3, 1.4 cc.; to Series 4, 2.1 cc.; to Series 5, 2.8 cc.; and to Series 6, 
3.5 cc. of M ammonium chloride were added. The contents of each tube of 
each series were then titrated to the disodium phosphate end-point with 
0.1 N sodium hydroxide. A molecular, instead of a 0.1 m solution of am- 
monium chloride was used in order to keep the volume as nearly constant 
as possible. The results are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 


The results of this experiment were used in all of the experi- 
mental work on this problem. The method of urine titration may 
be outlined in the following way. 
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25 ce. of urine were pipetted into a 250 cc. Erlenmeyer flask, and 25 cc. 
of distilled water, 5 cc. of a saturated solution of neutral sodium oxalate, 
and 6 drops of 1 per cent phenolphthalein were added. The mixture was 
then titrated with decinormal sodium hydroxide to the color produced in 
the phenolphthalein-phosphate standard, in order that all the phosphates 
might be changed into the dibasic form. Since it was desired to calculate 
the base lost from the difference between titratable acid plus ammonia and 
phosphates plus organic acids, it was necessary to titrate to an end-point 
at which the acid phosphates were completely changed into the dibasic 
form. The ammonia was determined by the aeration method and from this 
value, the amount of 0.1 N ammonia in 25 cc. of urine was calculated. 
Knowing this value, and the titration figure on 25 cc. of urine, reference 
to Fig. 1 gives the actual amount of acid present in the aliquot portion of 
the urine. 


This method proved of much help in obtaining correct values for 
the content of acid phosphate and eliminated the error due to 
the liberation of free ammonia at the pH of the end-point used. 
However, the urine occasionally showed more titratable acid plus 
ammonia than phosphate plus organic acids. ‘This indicates that 
a certain proportion of the ammonium ions in the urine may be 
associated with the ions of strong acids, such as Cl orSO,. This, 
however, does not invalidate our calculations inasmuch as it is 
feasible to assume a negative loss of base. We have used the 
term “‘loss of base’’ in a restricted sense, referring to the base in 
the urine which was derived from the buffer salts of the blood and 
body fluid. 

Since it was the purpose of the experiment to determine the 
effect of diuresis on the alkali reserve of the blood, it was neces- 
sary to correlate the loss of base in the urine with the fall in alkali 
reserve of the blood. The method of calculation by which this 
was done is as follows: Total acidity was taken to be equivalent 
to the titratable acid (corrected) plus ammonia. The total base — 
lost (as alkali salts of phosphoric and organic acids) in the urine | 
represents the difference between phosphates plus organic acids 
and total acidity. The results were all expressed in terms of 0.1 | 
molar or 0.1 normal concentration. The base lost in the urine and | 
the alkali reserve were determined for a control period of 24 hours. | 
After the 4 hour period of diuresis following injection, the base lost — 
in the urine (over and above that excreted during the similar con- | 
trol period interval), and the alkali reserve were determined. The 
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percentage fall in alkali reserve was calculated. Assuming the 
body fluids of the dog to constitute 70 per cent of the total body 
weight, the calculations involved may be outlined in the follow- 
ing Manner. 


Dog 2, female, weight 10.7 kilos, see Table I. 


eitTAUADle Acid. {inCOrrected.).... 10.7.6 5.2ee es 139.5 ce. of 0.1 N 
- SE COTE EC CLOG cg sc au he ee nce Coat. ae os 1047 eee Ooi 
BRUTAL ME MAN ERN ote Wit sin 9 fms ie tax to's ofa g sjodesecs «+ > TOG; Serie 0. Dee 
PSEA EDCLUIU Yee, 2 pee rata sin late ce 263.2 cc. of 0.1 N 
FORD A LC See he Crd kel ee ie oe wes OEE 100.9 “' “‘ 0.1m 
PTH C RIG Mere e Bete et rate wa te ei, bs gees 190 Bote SL aN 
DLE GH ee eee see Scee Be cas ano SMe NT 291.7 ec. of 0.1 N 

MMR CLOIULY eter eet tied eight 56s be lo ok w RES 200 See bok 
BaserlOstile she trinOs, oo. 4as, bee Sides as eres 28.5 ce. of 0.1 N 


The above is for the 24 hour control period. 


4 hour diuresis period. 


META UAIMCAACICIUY oy teraere dd sluieids des Pas lee Shs 5 21.92 ce. of 0.1 N 
H BeCCOTTOCLCE ly. Oi et be Se TOO Osler: 

CLE NCO Sp Se nec Roni ee ee eee Ee A350 ts wees Oils 
RO GRLEPOIULUV Come, Srl a ee mere ds AN gt 63.00 ce. of 0.1 N 
BANOR OT ALCH eee ee rete Mee ee ite let ee) ices PS Ps OOO. os 0d M 
COREA STs YG. Set ie a ae, re ar ee 109° 60 5° 50: Pun 
Bey ek Lem ee ee te wena ee el eae: cine ate 131.70 cc. of 0.1 N 

RaMRELC AUT GY ater it oe ce Sy ante en eee ee GaO0 terse? 0: les 

EB ASOMLORGT easteins tees Yoke ds As eave ees + 68.70 cc. of 0.1 N 
Base lost in 4 hour control period............... AWE ie Ay ay 


“ ce “A “experimental period in ex- 


Pesheo1 4. nour CONLrONPErlOds:..2- 4.0... 0 ee: 63.00 ce. of 0.1 N 

CO,-combining power at beginning............ 49.47 vol. per cent 
es leone ONC: Olc+ NOULR Asset. ATO As 

MME T TRC Stes hata, Gee ee ie cic Ben 1c Liane Sle fae 3 7.55 vol. per cent 


7.55 
Percentage fall in alkali reserve 49.47 xX 100 = 15.2 per cent 


Pas 
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Weight of dog at beginning of experiment............. 10,700 gm. 
Body: fluidic. ooo hbase dine cash © ant eee ee 70 per cent 
Volume. ot body: fulds.o.. 02 tease alee ieee ee. ¢,490 cc. 


The body fluids are considered as containing the equivalent of 0.05 n 
available base. 
According to the fall in alkali reserve, the animal lost 7,490 * 0.152 = 
1,138 cc. of 0.05 n base from the body Aide: But the actual loss of base in 
the urine is 63 cc. of 0.1 N base or 126 cc. of 0.05 N base. 


750 = 0.1107 = 11.07 per cent, the amount of the actual fall in al- 


1 
kali reserve accounted for in the urine. Assuming that the blood is ri of 


the total body weight, the percentage of base lost may be calculated on the 
basis of the blood. 
10,700 
11 
of total base lost from the blood. 
972 X 0.152 = 147.74 cc. of 0.05 N base lost. 0.05 N base accounted for in 
the urine 126 cc. 


oa = 0.853 = 85.3 t 
147.7477 9: = 85.3 per cent. 


= 972 gm. of blood, approximately 972 cc. Percentage calculation 


Justification for this type of calculation is to be found in an 
examination of the various salts used to produce diuresis and those 
salts normally excreted. Disodium phosphate may be considered 
as the sodium salt of the weak acid, monosodium phosphate, and 
the sodium salts of the organic acids eliminated are also salts of 
relatively weak acids. The kidney has the ability to dissociate 
these salts of weak acids, of retaining the basic ions, and of elimi- 
nating monosodium phosphate and free organic acids. However, 
sodium sulfate, sodium chloride, and sodium nitrate are all salts 
of strong acids and the kidney is not capable of retaining the basic 
ions of these salts. Therefore, these neutral salts are eliminated 
as such. In being eliminated, these neutral salts retain water, 
due to an osmotic resistance to reabsorption. Consequently, the 
tubules are flooded, and reabsorption is less complete. As a 
result, it becomes impossible for the basic ions of the salts of weak 
acids present to be extensively reabsorbed and the base is lost, 
where normally it would be retained. The titratable acidity plus 
ammonia has, for a long time, been taken as a measure of the acid 
production in metabolism. The difference, therefore, between the 
titratable acidity plus ammonia and the phosphates plus organic 
acids must be a measure of the base lost from the body, either in 
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the form of dibasic phosphate or salts of organic acids. Therefore, 
during diuresis, when the kidney is not able to retain the basic 
ions efficiently, this difference must increase, since more and more 
of the phosphates and organic acids, normally eliminated in the 
acid or free form, are excreted in the salt or basic form. It is 
permissible, therefore, to regard the increase in the difference 
between the phosphates plus organic acids and the titratable 
acid plus ammonia as an accurate index of the amount of phos- 
phate or organic acids present in the salt form. From this, the 
loss of base due to diuresis may be calculated. 


DISCUSSION. 


In all cases, it was found that diuresis produced by intravenous 
injections of strongly hypertonic solutions of sodium nitrate, 
sodium chloride, sodium sulfate, and urea, caused a more or less 
marked fall in alkali reserve of the blood, a rise in the pH of the 
urine, and a considerable loss of base through the kidney in the 
form of basic phosphates and the salts of organic acids. In many 
cases, it was not possible to show a close agreement between the 
loss of base through the kidney and the loss calculated from the 
decline in the alkali reserve of the blood. ‘This is not surprising, 
Inasmuch as the equilibrium between the blood and the tissues 
may not have been established at the time when the samples of 
blood were drawn for analysis. This was undoubtedly the case 
in the results obtained 4 hours after the injection. Furthermore 
the assumption that the body fluids of dogs are 0.05 N solutions of 
available base cannot be more than approximately true. 

In Dogs 2, 3, 7, and 15, the loss of base through the kidney, and 
that calculated from the change in the CO,-combining power of 
the blood were in rather close agreement. In the case of Dog 2, 
Tables I and II, the urine was increased from 112 cc. in the con- 
tro] 24 hours to 685 cc. in the 4 hour experimental period. Along 
with this increase in urinary output, the base lost in the urine was 
126 cc. of 0.05 N solution in excess of a similar period on the control 
day. At the end of the 24 hour experimental period, however, the 
base lost in excess of the control day had increased to 583 cc. of 
0.05 n solution. The calculated base lost from the body fluids, 
basing the calculations on the percentage fall in the alkali reserve,, 
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TABLE I. 
Base in 
ates ty Base lost 
urine in Fall i f Bod Base lost 
Dog No. neeerttes s alia) salina if SS Remarks. 
eriod gob Bed? accounted for in urine 
ce age for in urine. F 
1 64.9 9.12 14.4 111.0 | Short period. 
201.8 —7.A7 Qasr ees 
2 63 .0 132 1. 85.3 | Short * 
281.5 835 ies 707,04) 24 hres 
3 334.3 20 .6 30.9 227.0 | Short 
509.8 4.43 | * 219.0 716800; -) 24 hres 
4 136.6 15.9 17.9 jig BS Short Zs 
104.2 8.2 2012 201 .4 24 hr. +f 
5 56.1 6.4 15.9) 122.7. | Short. « 
58.8 —1.51 24 hr: 
6 —3.7 15.4 Shorte an 
—76.2 0.26 24: bra 
i 18 .4 19.5 cry, 13-2). Shorn eae 
230 .4 4.25 98 .5 150.8) Wy 24st 
8 89.3 AGS 27.9 215.2 | Short se: 
—55.3 —20.3 24 hr. ts 
9 23 .4 13:2 355 26.6 .| Short, ~3% 
101.4 —8.7 24-Dr ees 
10 ay hel Boag le} 417 *-\/Short oases 
Dog died in night. 
ul 17.8 6.37| 6.7 | 57.7 -| Short period. 
68.8 7.6 2322 177:0,% Poe hr 
12 21.8 Short e 
25.1 —17.97 24. hr ae 
| é 
13 65.7 Too small to calculate. Short period. 
156.8 6.28 90.5 695.00. 424 hr. 
2 14 84.0 Teed 32.2 247.8% f Short 26 
hes Lyon 22.6 159.5 1424 hr oe 
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TABLE I—Concluded. 


Base in 


ache Base lost 
urine in Fall i f od Base lost 
Dog No. Ae sitet alkali a avide if pene ced Remarks. 
peor, estan Bh Be ara ad for in urine. i 
15 104.1 0.38 Short period. 
PANE 4.71 Ute 596 .2 24 hr. & 
199.6 hoo 68 .6 528.0 | 48 hr. és 
This was calculated on 
weight (15.6 kg.) at 
at end of experiment. 
16 147 .2 8.44 47.7 367.1 | Short period. 
24k EU) 9.45 61.1 470.1 24 hr. 3 
17 58.7 2.69 34.9 260 .9 Short os 
—18.0 —5.51 24 hr. sf 
18 324.2 | 10.94] 54.1 | 417.0 | Short « 
314.5 —9.84 24 hr. oa 
20 208 .5 6.54 84.0 646.7 Short u) 
279.1 —1.08 24 hr. Y 
21 LOOzS Uh 98? Short ve 
204 .4 —2.65 24 hr. os 


was equal to 637 cc. of 0.05 N alkali. Therefore, 91.5 per cent of 
the calculated base lost was accounted for in the urine. In the 
case of Dog 7, Table I, at the end of the 24 hour period, the agree- 
ment was even closer than in the previous case, since, of the cal- 
culated base lost from the body fluids, 98.5 per cent was accounted 
for in the urine, by an increased base elimination. In every case 
except that of Dog 6, Tables I and II, there was a loss of base in 
the urine during the period of diuresis over and above the amount 
eliminated on the control day. This case will be discussed later. 
Concomitant with this loss, the alkali reserve fell, sometimes only 
slightly; but in Dogs 2 and 7, Table I, the alkali reserve was 20.6 
and 19 per cent, respectively, lower than on the control days. 
Usually, in the 20 hour period following extreme diuresis, there was 
a tendency of the alkali reserve to return somewhat toward nor- 
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mal, the urine becoming less basic. In several experiments (Dogs 
8, 12, 17, 18, 20, and 21), the alkali reserve even exceeded the 
control value. 

However, a return to normal did not always occur. In Dogs 
11, 18, 14, 15, and 16, the alkali reserve was lower at the end of the 
24 hour experimental period than at the end of the 4 hour period. 
In these experiments, sodium chloride was the diuretic used, and 
it was found that diuretic effect of this substance was more pro- 
longed and profound than that brought about by sodium nitrate. 
Where sodium nitrate was used, the diuresis passed off in about 6 
hours, this being accompanied by a partial recovery of the normal 
acid-base equilibrium. On the other hand, where sodium chloride 
was used as the diuretic, the base was found still to be eliminated 
in excess of the control period at the end of the 24 hour experimen- 
tal period. In the case of Dog 15, even after a 48 hour period fol- 
lowing injection, the alkali reserve had fallen slightly below the 
value for the 24 hour experimental period. The base excreted in 
excess of the normal amount was also higher for the second 24 hour 
experimental period. The phenomenon of delayed fall in alkali 
reserve is very well illustrated in this case. 

The animals received no food during the control or diuresis 
period, with the exception of Dog 6, Tables I and II, where the 
dog was fed bones accidentally on the control day. This caused 
an excessive amount of phosphates to be eliminated, with the 
result that the base lost on the control day was in excess of that 

lost during the diuresis period. Due to fasting, there may be a 
slight fall in the alkali reserve. This possibly was not taken into 
account in the experiments previous to those done on Dogs 20 
and 21, Tables I and II. To eliminate this factor, these dogs 
were fed 100 gm. of Klim, a powdered milk preparation (equivalent 
to about 300 calories per day), over a period of 48 hours. Asis 
apparent from the data on these dogs, Tables I and II, the same re- 
sults were obtained as in those experiments where the dogs were 
fasted. There was a fall in the alkali reserve in Dog 20, Tables I 
and II, of 6.54 per cent, 85.95 per cent of which was accounted for 
by the increase of base in the urine. The results in Dog 21 were 
not as consistent. Suffice it to say, however, that the fall in alkali 
reserve was due to the diuresis and not to fasting. It may be well 
to remark that in fasting, dogs are not prone to produce acetone 
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bodies, and thus the fall in alkali reserve due to fasting is very 
slight during a fasting period of only 48 hours. 

In nearly all of the experiments, the agreement between the 
base lost in the urine and the fall in alkali reserve was closest at 
the end of the 24 hour experimental period, the exceptions being 
where the alkali reserve returned to normal or exceeded the value 
for the control period. In using the strongly hypertonic salt 
solutions as diuretics, a decided shift in the distribution of fluids 
between the blood and the tissues occurs, the tissue fluids entering 
the blood stream to dilute the salts, in order to restore osmotic 
equilibrium. However, the acid-base equilibrium is nearly rees- 
tablished at the end of the 24 hour experimental period, the loss 
of base being evenly distributed between the blood and the tis- 
sues. The sample of blood drawn at this time for analysis, there- 
fore, would be a more accurate index of the acid-base balance in 
all of the body fluids than that drawn at the end of the 4 hour 
diuresis period. This factor would tend to bring the base lost in 
the urine and the fall in alkali reserve into closer agreement at 
the end of the 24 hour period. It may be pointed out that there 
was no great dilution of the blood by the fluids from the body tis- 
sues. This is shown by the fact that the oxygen-combining 
power of the blood, in those cases in which this was determined, 
did not show a marked change. This shows also, that the changes 
in COs.-combining power of the blood were not due, to any great 
extent at least, to the concentration or dilution of the blood. The 
formation of the urine appears to have been sufficiently rapid to 
maintain a concentration of the blood at a relatively constant 
level. 

As pointed out by Cushny (11), the total elimination of phos- 
phates during the diuretic period tends to increase in absolute 
amount, while the percentage concentration falls. In the present 
work, Cushny’s observations have been confirmed in most cases. 
However, the organic acid elimination increased markedly during 
the period of extreme diuresis (the first 4 hours). The fluids from 
the tissues pass into the blood after an injection of hypertonic 
salt solution. These fluids have been in contact with metaboli- 
cally active cells. Hence, organic acids, such as lactic acid, would 
be carried into the blood stream. Lactic acid is a no-threshold 
substance, and therefore would be eliminated by the kidney, 
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together with its basic ions, by which it was buffered in the blood. 
This would cause a removal of salts of organic acids, accounting 
in some measure for the loss of base. Similar observations were 
made by Hendrix and. Bodansky (4), where along withthe fall 
in alkali reserve in early experimental uranium nephritis, the 
organic acids eliminated increased considerably, and the urine 
became more basic. For the 24 hour experimental period, the 
phosphate: organic acid ratio (P:O) (see Table II) was very close 
to that for the control 24 hour period. This would tend to nullify 
the possible contention that the increased excretion of organic 
acids might be due to an increased production of organic acids as 
in acidosis. Although the ratio drops during the first 4 hours (7.e., 
the relative amount of organic acids increases), it usually returns 
to a value above normal for the following 20 hour period, and when 
the total phosphates and organic acids for the whole experimental 
period of 24 hours are considered, the argument is against a fall in 
CO.-combining power due to an increased production of organic 
acids. 

No evidence is available to establish definitely the nature of the 
basic ions, the elimination of which causes the drop in the alkali 
reserve. Naturally, the sodium ions would be eliminated in the 
greatest abundance, since they are normally present in combina- 
tion with the phosphates and organic acids in the body fluids, and 
are present as bicarbonates in the blood plasma, ready to react 
with any acids which might find their way into the blood stream. 
It was observed, however, that on addition of oxalate solution to 
the diuretic urine, in the determination of titratable acidity, 
the precipitation of calcium as the oxalate was relatively heavier 
than the normal urine. However, this observation is only qualita- 
tive in nature. The increase in the amount of precipitate may 
have been due more to the character of the urine than to an 
increased concentration of calcium in solution. 


SUMMARY. 


1. It has been demonstrated that in diuresis due to sodium 
nitrate, sodium chloride, sodium sulfate, and urea, there is a loss 
of base through the kidney over and above that lost normally. 

2. Together with this loss of base in the urine, there is a marked 
fall in the alkali reserve: 
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3. The loss of base is believed to be due to a failure of reabsorp- 
tion from the tubules, since the tubules are flooded and overtaxed, 
and cannot be supposed to function as efficiently as normally in 
the retention of the basic ions. 

4. The effect of sodium nitrate diuresis on the alkali reserve is 
transient, passing off quickly, while the effect of sodium chloride 
diuresis is more prolonged. 
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ON THE CATALYTICALLY ACTIVE AND INACTIVE FORMS 
OF FERRIC OXIDE. 


By LARS A. WELO anp OSKAR BAUDISCH. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, May 26, 1925.) 


The material presented in this paper represents the results of a 
part of the work we have been doing in the general field of the 
biological action of iron. We have been concerned particularly 
with those cases in which the presence of iron in some form is an 
aid to the reactions. In other words, we have been concerned 
with those biological or chemical reactions in which iron or some 
compound of it plays the part of a catalyzer. As examples 
‘we may mention: (1) the recent use (1) of broth plus the com- 

OH, 

plex iron salt | Fe la Na; instead of broth plus blood in the 
growth of Bacterium lepisepticum; (2) the use of ferrous hydroxide 
an the oxidation of lactic acid to pyruvic acid; and (3) the use of 
ferrous hydroxide and oxygen in the reduction of potassium 
nitrate (2). From ferrous hydroxide it is natural to proceed to 
the oxides of iron since ferrous hydroxide is itself converted to 
an oxide whenever it is used as a catalyzer in reactions involving 
ithe use of oxygen. 

That certain oxides of iron function as catalyzers is well 
known, but beyond a knowledge of the fact that they do so func- | 
tion, we are very much in the dark. It must be confessed that 
with our work as it now stands the fundamental nature of iron 
catalysis is still open for further research. But we believe that 
with the data presented in the following discussion we have estab- 
lished the criteria which determine whether an iron oxide is or is 
not able to function asa catalyzer. It will be shown: (1) that, as 
is to be expected, the catalytic activity depends on the average 
‘size of the crystals; (2) that the catalytic activity depends on the 
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structure of the crystals composing the material; and (3) that the 
activity may vanish entirely as the structure of the crystals is 
changed from one form to another. 


The Oxides and Their Derived Forms. 


In this work we have always started out with the artificial 
magnetite Fe;0, which may be written FeO-Fe.O3 in order te 
bring out its mixed character, as it has both ferrous and ferric 
iron ions. Owing to a tendency to autoxidize, it is very difficult 
to obtain the exact proportion of ferrous iron to ferric iron as given 
in the formula FeO-Fe.,O3. In practice one always finds a smaller 
proportion of ferrous iron than the theoretical. 

There are many ways of preparing magnetite. We find that 
the oxides yielded by the several methods fall in two groups. 
One group is represented by Lefort’s oxide (3) which is the 
brownish black microcrystalline substance formed when a solu- 
tion containing 1 mol of ferrous sulfate and 2 mols of ferric sul- 
fate is poured into a boiling solution of sodium hydroxide. It is 
necessary that sodium hydroxide be present in excess so as to 
give, always, an alkaline solution. The precipitate is washed 
until the filtrate shows no alkali when tested with litmus paper 
and it is then collected on a filter and dried in a desiccator. It 
is noted that in this method of making magnetite the proportion 
of the ferrous and the ferric iron ions present previous to precipi- 
tation is 1:2 as it should occur in magnetite. 

In the other group which we here call ‘‘mol-oxide’’ we shall 
place all of those magnetites which are made by the precipitation 
of ferrous hydroxide alone with no ferric iron present in any form. 
This procedure makes it necessary to oxidize at least two-thirds 
of the iron to the ferric form during or after the precipitation, by 
molecular oxygen from the air or from some chemical source of 
oxygen. It is for this reason that the term ‘‘mol-oxide”’ is used. 
In the main we have used two of the available methods for oxides 
of this type. One is that of Kaufmann (4). To 220 cc. of a 
10 per cent solution of crystalline ferrous sulfate are added 
22 gm. of a 20 per cent solution of ammonia and the mixture ic 
boiled. During the boiling there are poured in, slowly, 2.55 gm) 
of potassium nitrate which has been dissolved in as little water 
as possible. The boiling is continued for 15 minutes. The 
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material, which settles rapidly, is easily decanted and washed 
and is then collected on a filter and dried. We may mention that 
the decantation can be hurried by holding the containing vessel 
over a large electromagnet. The other method involves the 
reaction first studied by Baudisch and Mayer (5) in which potas- 
sium nitrate is reduced by freshly precipitated ferrous hydroxide 
if oxygen is present in the solution. We (2) have recently studied 
this reaction more closely. As a by-product a magnetic oxide is 
formed which, we are now convinced, is also magnetite. A solu- 
tion of sodium hydroxide and potassium nitrate is made up in 
water which must contain oxygen in solution. Into this is poured 
a solution containing sufficient ferrous sulfate to be equivalent to 
the sodium hydroxide. The proportions we have usually used 
of sodium hydroxide, potassium nitrate, and crystalline ferrous 
sulfate have been 2.6, 20, and 9 gm., respectively. This material 
settles rapidly, especially with the aid of the magnet, and is easily 
decanted and washed. It is then collected and dried. 

Both of the oxides we have described, Lefort’s and the mol- 
oxide, are magnetites having both divalent and trivalent iron. 
It is not generally known that artificial magnetite can be com- 
pletely oxidized so that all of the iron is of the ferric form and that 
the oxide may yet stay fully as ferromagnetic as the original mag- 
netite. Although this fact was first discovered in 1859 there are 
few references in the literature (6). It is generally supposed that 
the ferromagnetic properties of magnetite are due to the presence 
of ferrous iron. We (7) have recently shown that the crystal 
structure as well as the magnetic properties of magnetite are 
Tetained after the ferrous iron in it has all been converted to 
trivalent iron. We found that the oxidized magnetite became 
non-magnetic and changed its crystal structure only when heated 
to some higher temperature and that this change took place with- 
out a change in composition. ‘This is a consequence of the fact 
that the ferric oxide Fe,O3 has allotropic forms. 

It is clear that the transformation of the magnetite into the 
non-magnetic ferric oxide Fe.O3;, hematite, takes place in two 
distinct stages. It is also clear that because of this property, 
we can derive from magnetite two distinct oxides; one being the 
magnetic ferric oxide of composition Fe,O3; which we may call 
oxidized magnetite, and the other is the non-magnetic ferric 
oxide of the same composition and is the usual hematite. 
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These derived oxides were obtained from both groups of mag- 
netite, Lefort’s and the mol-oxide. The oxidized magnetite is 
obtained by heating magnetite at a temperature of about 330°C. 
in a stream of oxygen for an hour or two. The non-magnetic 
ferric oxide is obtained by heating the oxidized magnetite to 550°C. 
ormore. This latter heating need not be made in the presence of 
oxygen if the previous oxidation be complete. This temperature 
of transformation is somewhat variable from sample to sample so 
that it is best to heat to a glow to insure that the transformation 
is complete. 


Indicators of Catalytic Activity. 


As indicators of the catalytic activity of the oxides we have used 
three reactions. They are: (1) the ordinary blood test; (2) the 
influence on bacterial growth; and (3) the absorption of oxygen. 

The blood test consists, as is well known, in the oxidation of 
freshly dissolved benzidine chloride by the atomic oxygen set free 
by the dissociation of hydrogen peroxide. This dissociation and 
the yield of atomic oxygen is brought about by the hemoglobin 
of the blood and is indicated by the blue oxidation product of 
benzidine. ‘This same blue color is obtained if, instead of blood, 
we use a small pinch of those oxides which are “‘active.”’ If the 
‘Inactive’’ oxide is used for this test we get again a dissociation of 
hydrogen peroxide, but we do not obtain the blue color of a posi- 
tive blood test. The oxygen set free is, in this case, molecular and 
cannot oxidize benzidine. 

The influence on bacterial growth was studied with Bactercwm 
lepisepticum. Under aerobic conditions this bacterium does not 
thrive and soon loses its virulence if cultivated in broth alone. 
The bacterium does thrive and does retain its virulence if culti- 
vated in broth plus blood. Likewise, it will thrive and stay viru- 
lent if grown in broth into which is dropped a pinch of those 
oxides which are “active.’”’ The technique and fuller discussion 
of this test is being given elsewhere (1). 

The studies on bacterial growth suggested that the function of 
the oxide is, at least in part, that of absorbing oxygen so as to 
produce anaerobic conditions in the broth. We were thus led 
to examine their oxygen absorption while they were covered with 
broth or water. The absorption measurements were made for 
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us by Dr. J. A. Hawkins of this Institute by means of the Bar- 
croft apparatus (8). On the basis of this oxygen absorption test, 
too, it was found that oxides are to be classed as ‘‘active’’ and 
‘Snactive”’ and that the classification corresponds to that é6btained 
by the blood test and by the test for bacterial growth. 


RESULTS. 


The results given by the oxides, when tested with the three 
reactions we have mentioned, are summarized in Table I. This 
table shows also the results of other physical or chemical tests 
which are of interest or which have a direct bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the relative behavior of the oxides when used as 
catalyzers. The Prussian blue test for ferrous iron does not need 
description. The values for the magnetic susceptibilities are 
calculated from the permeabilities measured by a method we are 
describing elsewhere (9). The data onthe crystal structures were 
obtained for us by Dr. Wheeler P. Davey of the General Electric 
Company, the diffraction patterns being compared with published 
data for magnetite and hematite. The water absorption is 
expressed as percentage of the dry weight. The absorption is 
from the saturated vapor such as exists in an evacuated desic- 
cator at ordinary temperatures when the usual sulfuric acid drier 
is replaced by water. 

The table shows us at once that the magnetite and the oxidized 
magnetite of the mol-oxide are very poor catalyzers as compared 
with the corresponding oxides of Lefort. A hint as to the reason 
is contained in the values for the water absorption; one absorbing, 
on the average, only a thirteenth of that absorbed by the other. 
This is readily understood if we recognize the fact that a given 
particle of the powdered oxideis an aggregate of extremely minute 
crystals. We may assume that the crystals as they appear in 
the oxides of Lefort are, on the whole, much smaller than the 
crystals of the mol-oxide, and thus give, to the Lefort oxides, a 
much larger area of crystal face in proportion to the mass of 
oxide. The effectiveness of the oxides as catalyzers should be 
affected in the same way as the water absorption. That this 
view is the right one is strikingly confirmed by the x-ray diffrac- 
tion patterns. They are shown in Fig. 1. The system of lines 
is the same for both of the magnetites so that we are sure that the 
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atoms of iron and oxygen are arranged in the same way within the 
crystals. But it is seen that the lines given by Lefort’s magnetite 
are diffuse whereas the lines given by the magnetite of the mol- 
oxide have sharp and clear-cut edges. This is exactly as it should 
be if the average crystal is small in the former case and large in 
the latter. It may be mentioned that this relation between the 
sharpness of the diffraction pattern lines and the sizes of the 
crystals is the basis of a method of estimating the average dimen- 
sions of very minute crystals (10). We have not made the 
measurements on the patterns which are necessary for an estimate 
of the sizes of the oxide crystals. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to know that the average crystal of the oxides of Lefort is small as 
compared with that of the mol-oxide-and that the total area of 
exposed crystal face is correspondingly large in proportion to the 
mass of oxide. We need no longer, therefore, consider any of the 
data under the mol-oxide. 

Let us now turn to a comparison of the three columns under 
Lefort’s oxide. It is noted that the magnetite and oxidized mag- 
netite are practically alike in all respects except one. The mag- 
netite contains ferrous iron and gives the Prussian blue test. 
Oxidized magnetite does not. We have devoted much time to 
this interesting phenomenon, that the magnetic properties and the 
crystal structure remain unchanged during oxidation. They 
do, however, change at a higher temperature without a change in 
composition. 

From the point of view of crystal structure it is particularly 
difficult to understand how the cubic structure of magnetite can 
remain stable and unchanged in spite of the oxidation of the fer- 
rous iron to the divalent form. The fact of the matter, as devel- 
oped by experiment and shown in the table, is that ferric oxide 
of cubic structure 7s unstable and takes on the more stable struc- 
ture with a rhombohedral unit, but does not do so until a suffi- 
ciently high temperature is reached. 

At any rate, the iron in oxidized magnetite gives none of the 
accepted tests for the presence of divalent iron. It gives no 
Prussian blue, there is no indication of an oxidation by potassium 
permanganate, and there is no increase in weight when oxidized 
magnetite is converted to hematite. It is extremely improbable 
that the magnetite should acquire by absorption, but without 
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chemical combination, exactly the right weight of oxygen to be 
converted to hematite on heating at the higher temperature. 

We must conclude, then, in spite of certain difficulties, that 
there is no ferrous iron in oxidized magnetite. And we must 
likewise conclude, from a comparison of the data in the first two 
columns under Lefort’s oxide, that the catalytic action of iron 
‘oxides does not depend on the presence of iron in the ferrous 
form. 

That the catalytic action of iron oxide is dependent, directly 
or indirectly, on a particular arrangement of the atoms of iron 
and oxygen within the crystal is clearly indicated in the table. 
Reference is made to the second and third columns of the table 
under the heading, ‘‘Lefort’s oxide.” The data in the third 
column show that the ferric oxide made by oxidizing Fe30, at a 
low temperature and then heating it to 550°C. or more has no 
-eatalytic action whatsoever. Yet it is identical chemically to the 
active Fe.O3. We have already considered the absence of fer- 
rous iron from both of these oxides. The difference in catalytic 
activity cannot be due to the presence in the active FeO; of an 
‘impurity which may have been driven off when it was transformed 
‘to the inactive Fe,O3; by heating at the higher temperature. 
‘Table II shows that, within the limits of accuracy of the analyses, 
the two oxides have the same percentage of FesO3 and an impurity 
which is very probably sodium sulfate. 

This sodium sulfate is formed during the precipitation of the 
iron sulfates with sodium hydroxide and becomes lodged within 
| the particles of the oxide so that it cannot be washed out. 
Except for the rather small difference in water absorption which 
will be considered later, the only apparent differences between 
‘the oxides are in their magnetic susceptibilities and their crystal 
istructures. Fig. 2 shows the x-ray diffraction patterns for the 
active and inactive ferric oxides along with the pattern given by 
the magnetite, Fe;0., from which the two ferric oxides were 
derived. Unfortunately the lines of the central undiffracted 
x-ray beam were cut off from the films during the preparation of 
this plate. It is seen that no changes occur in the pattern when 
magnetite is changed into the magnetic oxidized magnetite, active 
Fe.O;. A different pattern is given by the practically non-mag- 
netic and inactive Fe.O3. 
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The arrangement of the iron and oxygen atoms in the crystals 
giving the patterns of Fig. 2 is shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6 of our 
paper on the aging of ferrous hydroxide and ferrous carbon- 
ate (11). 

Figs. 4 and 6 are from published data (12) and were not deduced 
by us from the patterns of Fig. 2. It was only necessary for us 
to see that these patterns correspond to the patterns which have 
led others to the atomic arrangements they have published. The 
patterns do correspond except for small and uncertain differences 


TABLE II. 
Oxide. Sample No. Fe203 Impurity. 
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TABLE III. 
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in spacing of the lines which are of the order of one-tenth of a per 
cent. Fig. 5 is from a paper published elsewhere (9) in which we 
deal with the problem of finding space for more oxygen in the 
magnetite structure so as to convert it to the ferric oxide, Fe.0s, 
structure without disturbing the arrangement of the atoms 
already in place. 

The inactive ferric oxide absorbs less water than the active ferric 
oxide. This is explained by the fact that, during the transforma- 
tion in crystal structure, the new crystals grow and present rela- 
tively less surface for contact with water vapor. Table III 
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affords an illustration of this growth of crystals (at sufficiently 
high temperatures) and the relation to the absorption of water. 
The absorption of water is, obviously, not selective and takes 
place with both oxides. The tests were made with an ‘oxidized 
magnetite from Lefort’s Fe3Ox. 

In view of the fact that those mol-oxides which are active have a 
much smaller water absorption than the 21 per cent absorbed by 
the inactive Fe.O0; of Lefort, we cannot assume that the latter is 
inactive because the crystals have grown, during the transforma- 
tion, to such sizes that the total area of crystal face becomes 
negligibly small. The smaller water absorption, as compared 
with the active Fe.O;, does indicate crystal growth and decrease 
of the exposed crystal surface; but the decrease is far too small 
to account for the absence of activity. The activity of the oxides 
of iron as catalyzers is related in some way to the arrangement of 
the atoms in a cubic lattice and disappears entirely when the same 
atoms become arranged in the rhombohedral lattice of hematite. 

The result of still another experiment! eliminates as a factor 
the possible growth of the crystals to such an extent that the total 
active crystal face becomes negligible as compared with the total 
crystal face in the active oxide. Ferric hydroxide, Fe(OH)s, 
was precipitated from solutions of equivalent parts of ferric sul- 
fate and sodium hydroxide. On heating to a glow, dehydration 
took place and ferric oxide, Fe.O3, was formed. ‘This oxide did 
not give the benzidine or blood test although its water absorption 
from a saturated atmosphere was very high. This particular 
sample absorbed 97 per cent of its dry weight. A part of this 
water was free and flowed about in the boat in which the dry 
oxide had been placed. 


DISCUSSION. 


It would seem to be somewhat fanciful to ascribe the catalytic 
action of the active ferric oxide to its marked quality of ferro- 
magnetism and to say that the inactive ferric oxide is inactive 
because it is non-magnetic. We are rather of the view that the 
properties of ferromagnetism and catalytic activity in iron oxides 
are accompanying properties which are both related to the arrange- 


1 The experiment was suggested by Dr. R. W. G. Wyckoff of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory, Washington. 
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ment of the atoms in space, either. directly or indirectly. It is 
not unlikely that when, if ever, we can really understand the 
phenomenon of polymorphism as it appears in ferric oxide we 
shall also gain a very real insight into the nature of ferro- 
magnetism. 

A more promising theory is to imagine that the ‘‘topography”’ 
of the small crystal face changes as the ferric iron oxide is trans- 
formed from the cubic structure to that having rhombohedral 
units. By “‘topography’’ we mean the appearance of the crystal 
surface as looked at from the outside and from the point of view 
of atomic dimensions. It is necessarily different in the two cases 
we are considering, since the atoms of iron and oxygen are differ- 
ently arranged throughout the body of the crystal and right up 
to the surface. The free valence forces exhibited at the surfaces 
of the crystals would not be the same for the two cases. 

It is possible that the orientations of the iron atoms, or of the 
oxygen atoms, or of both the iron and oxygen atoms would be dis- 
tinct for the two oxides in question and that the individual atoms 
themselves present different faces towards the exterior. No 
matter which of these possibilities is chosen, this additional 
assumption would have to be made: in the active oxide certain 
linkages or activations take place, and they cannot take place with 
the inactive oxide because its surface forces are not distributed 
and directed in the right way. 

The ultimate solution awaits a more complete knowledge of 
the atomic structures of iron and oxygen. Possibly, the appear- 
ance of two crystal forms of ferric oxide reveals to us the existence 
of two distinct arrangements of the complex electronic system 
which is recognized chemically as the trivalent atom of iron. 
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The methods used for the determination of nitrate nitrogen in 
plant materials have been adapted from methods used in the ana- 
lysis of soils and fertilizers. The one most used at present in- 
volves reduction by Devarda’s alloy, and the determination by 
titration of the ammonia formed. This method has been studied 
in detail for soils by E. R. Allen (1), Davisson (2), and Whiting, 
Richmond, and Schoonover (3). The peculiar difficulties met in 
applying it to plant extracts, however, have not been investigated 
sufficiently. The object of the first part of this work was to learn 
whether nitrate nitrogen can be determined by reduction by 
Devarda’s alloy in the presence of the other nitrogen compounds 
likely to occur in plant extracts. 

_ The materials used were sodium nitrate, made by neutralizing a 

standard solution of c.p. nitric acid with sodium hydroxide; am- 
‘monium sulfate; asparagine; and alanine. These were of the 
highest purity obtainable and their composition was checked by 
analysis. The distillations were made in 500 cc. Pyrex Kjeldahl 
flasks through Davisson scrubber bulbs and block tin condensers. 
Methyl red was used as indicator and the solutions of sodium 
hydroxide and sulfuric acid were 0.02 n. Ammonia-free water 
‘was used wherever necessary. 

Distilling from 1 gm. of Devarda’s alloy and a volume of 300 
ec. of approximately 0.1 N sodium hydroxide for 1 hour, gave re- 
coveries from 2 mg. of nitrate nitrogen varying between 97.1 and 
99.7 per cent, with an average for eight determinations of 98.4 per 
cent. 
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Attempts were made to recover nitrate nitrogen from mixtures 
containing 1 mg. each of nitrate nitrogen, ammonia nitrogen, and 
amide nitrogen (as asparagine), and 2 mg. of amino nitrogen (1 
mg. as asparagine and | mg. as alanine). To remove nitrogen 
other than nitrate that might be evolved as ammonia during the 
alkaline reduction the methods of Davisson (2) (preliminary boil- 
ing with sodium hydroxide), and that of Whiting, Richmond, and 
Schoonover (3) (preliminary boiling with sodium peroxide), 
were used. The results obtained were not consistent and were 
usually high. It was suspected that the amide nitrogen of as- 
paragine was not completely removed by the preliminary treat- 
ment, and continued to be evolved during the reduction. The 
Davisson method was carried out with samples containing no 
nitrate nitrogen but 2 mg. of amide nitrogen as asparagine, with 
yields of “nitrate nitrogen” varying from 0.28 to 0.31 mg. These 
methods for nitrate nitrogen, then, are not applicable in the pres- 
ence of asparagine. 

The comparison method as used by Strowd (4) was then tried. 
Two aliquots were distilled in the same way, except that Devar- 
da’s alloy was used in one of them. ‘The difference in the amount 
of ammonia recovered was taken as due to the nitrate (and ni- 
trite) nitrogen reduced. The recoveries from 1 mg. of nitrate 
nitrogen amounted to 75.9, 75.9, and 85.3 per cent. In order 
to learn which constituent of the solution interfered with the re- 
covery of nitrate nitrogen, the following mixtures were analyzed. 
Each contained 1 mg. of nitrate nitrogen. 


Recovery of 


Other nitrogen present. nitrate nitrogen. 
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The comparison method, then, is not applicable in the pres- 
ence of ammonia nitrogen, and is especially faulty in the presence 
of amide nitrogen. 

Because of the failure of the reduction method, and Mente 
it is often desirable to determine amounts of nitrate nitrogen much 
less than 1 mg., it was decided to attempt the application of a 
colorimetric method. Two methods seemed to give promise, 
the phenol disulfonic acid method, especially as applied to soils, 
and the modified reduced Punninte method (5). 

The latter was soon discarded because of the off tints developed 
in the presence of nitrites and other compounds that are fre- 
quently present in plant extracts, and because of the rapid change 
of the color on exposure to light, which made quantitative com- 
parisons difficult. 

In attempting the application of the phenol disulfonic acid 
method, three principal difficulties were met: (1) clearing the 
plant extracts; (2) removing sugars and other substances that 
char on the Eanition of the reagent; and (3) overcoming the effect 
of chlorides. 

Clearing the Plant Extracts—The method is to be applied to 
the 80 per cent alcoholic extracts of fresh plant material. The 
alcohol is evaporated from an aliquot of such an extract and the 
residue taken up with water. Samples prepared in this way often 
are very highly colored. Preliminary tests of most of the usual 
protein precipitants and clarifiers showed charcoal and compounds 
of lead and copper to be most promising. These were studied 
further. 

The use of copper sulfate, calcium hydroxide, and magnesium 
sarbonate, as applied to soils by Harper (6), gave filtrates that 
were noticeably colored except when the extracts themselves were 
very light colored. In the case of some soil extracts, Harper 
Ased a preliminary treatment with a special charcoal. This was 
med with plant extracts, but if they were very highly colored, 
iwo treatments with the chareoel were necessary, and on evapora- 
sion of these seemingly very clear solutions, finely divided char- 
s0al began to separate and had to be Boedn by a copper hydrox- 
de treatment. The charcoal residue from the clarification was 
Tequently gummy. On adding known amounts of nitrates (0.1 
ng. of nitrate nitrogen to 50 ce. of the extract), variable but con- 
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siderable losses were observed, amounting to from 10 to 20 per 
cent for each charcoal treatment, even when the charcoal residue 
was washed three times with 10 cc. portions of hot water. 

Lead acetate solution alone would not give a clear filtrate. 
When 7.5 cc. of normal sodium hydroxide and 5 ec. of a 25 per 
cent lead acetate solution were added to 50 ce. of the extract pre- 
pared as described above, the desired result was obtained. The 
excess lead was removed by adding sulfuric acid. 

Removing Substances That Char on Addition of the Reagent. —On 
adding the reagent to the residue from the evaporation of the 
clear filtrate obtained by the above treatment, there was always 
a slight charring which gave an off-color to the final picrate solu- 
tion, making an accurate comparison with the standard impossible. 
This was found to be due largely to the presence of small quanti- 
ties of organic substances not removed by the lead acetate clari- 
fication. A fraction of a mg. of glucose, for instance, is sufficient 
to give a distinctly off color, even though the apparent charring 
is relatively slight. These disturbing substances must be removed. 
Direct oxidation of the whole plant extract by sodium peroxide 
was tried after removal of the alcohol by evaporation. This re- 
quired considerable time and the quantity of salts, especially car- 
bonates, in the final residue was so great that there was serious 
nitrate loss when the phenol disulfonic acid reagent was applied. 
A much smaller quantity of sodium peroxide was sufficient to 
oxidize the disturbing substances in the filtrate from the lead ace- 
tate clarification; and this procedure proved satisfactory. 

Overcoming the Effects of Chlorides—Enough chlorides are rel 
ent in most plant material to prevent the quantitative deter- 
mination of nitrates by the phenol disulfonic acid method. It is 
probable that the loss is due to the formation of aqua regia (7). 
In attempting to avoid this difficulty, the Gericke modification 
(8) was tried, but it gave very inconsistent results. It seemed 
necessary to remove the chlorides. Precipitation by silver sul- 
fate was tried. The precipitate was, in part, of such a colloidil 
~ nature that it could not be removed by ordinary means. How- 
ever, the use of copper sulfate, calcium hydroxide, and magnesium 
carbonate carried down the colloidal silver chloride along with 
the excess silver and the copper and gave a perfectly clear filtrate 
entirely free from interfering organic matter and chlorides. 


— 
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RESULTS. 


The method, as described below, was applied to the following 
solutions, with the results given in Teds I 


TABLE I, 


Solution A.—This contained 0.025 gm. of asparagine, 0.1 gm. of glycine, 
0.01 gm. of ammonium sulfate, and 0.5 gm. of glucose per liter of aqueous 
solution. 
Solution B.—The 80 per cent alcoholic extract of 50 gm. (fresh weight) 
pinnate leaves of 6 week old navy bean seedlings. Total volume, 1 liter. 
Solution C.—Standard nitric acid exactly neutralized with sodium hy- 
droxide and diluted so that each cc. contained 0.01 mg. of nitric nitrogen. 


Total Average 
; ; Nitric amount of Range of percentage Naat 
Quantity of solution used. | nitrogen nitric recovery of of recovery i siale 
added. nitrogen added nitrate. of added 
found. nitrate. 
50 cc. SEs A. 0.00 0 .00* 4 
BO.“ A. 0.10 0.097 0 .096—0 .098 97 2 
Bue. a A. 0.50 0.490 0 .485-0 .495 98 3 
mo é 13) 0.00 0.825 Zz, 
pO“ < Bi: 0.10 0.920 0 .092-0 .098 95 10 
50 “ a B. 0.50 1.305 0.47 -0.50 96 3 
nm a Cx 0.00 0.50 - 100 2 


*'Traces of nitrites. 


y The Modified Method. 
(v6A) 

An aliquot of the alcoholic extract of the sample (usually 50 cc., repre- 
senting 2.5 gm. of tHe fresh leaf material) is evaporated on the Sint bath 
until the alcohol is removed. Water is added to make the volume about 50 
tc.; 7.5 cc. of normal sodium hydroxide and 5 ce. of 25 per cent lead acetate 
Mition are added; and the mixture is stirred. The heavy precipitate is 
removed best by enbashetanr and washed twice in the centrifuge with 
20 ce. portions of hot water. Excess lead is removed by adding to the clear 
liquid 0.5 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid. The lead sulfate is filtered or 
sentrifuged out, and washed once with a small portion of hot water. If any 
difficulty i is aucninee in removing the precipitate because of its small 
amount, this is easily overcome by adding a drop or two of the lead acetate 
solution to the centrifuge tube. The deleaded liquid is transferred to a 
jeldahl flask, the volume made up to about 150 cc., 2.0 gm. of sodium 
Wtoxide are Bided: and the mixture is boiled down to a volume of 10 to 15 ce. 
(until it starts to bump). It is cooled, rinsed into a flask, diluted to about 
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100 ce., and made neutral to litmus by adding sulfuric acid a drop at a time, ~ 
with constant stirring. Next 10 ce. of saturated silver sulfate solution are: 
added, followed by 1 cc. of normal copper sulfate solution, 0.2 gm. of calq 
cium hydroxide and about 0.5 gm. of magnesium carbonate. The mixture 

is shaken for 10 minutes. The precipitate should appear grayish; if it 

does not, more calcium hydroxide is added. The mixture is filtered and the 

residue washed three times with small portions of hot water. The filtrate 
is evaporated almost to dryness on the steam bath, 5 ce. of the phenol 
disulfonie acid reagent, prepared as recommended by Chamot, Pratt, and 
Redfield (9), are poured in the center of the dish where the nitrates are 

concentrated and allowed to react several minutes. The mixture is rubbed 

to a paste with a small pestle, enough water is added to dissolve the salts, 

and ammonium hydroxide is stirred in until present in excess. Sometimes 

it is necessary to filter out a slight flocculent precipitate. The solution is. 
made up to some definite volume, usually 50 to 200 cc., and compared with 

freshly prepared standards as recommended by Bear and Salter (10), using 

either Nessler tubes or a colorimeter. 


SUMMARY. 


The various modifications of the Devarda’s alloy method for 
the determination of nitrate nitrogen have been found to be in- 
accurate in the presence of amide nitrogen. 

A modification of the phenol disulfonic acid method has been 
developed which gives excellent results in the determination of 
nitrate nitrogen in plant extracts. 
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ON A POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP OF ARACHIDONIC ACID 
TO THE SATURATED FATTY ACIDS IN FATTY 
ACID METABOLISM. 
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Hartley (1) in 1909 discovered a tetra unsaturated, twenty 
carbon, straight chain acid, since named ‘‘arachidonic acid,” 
among the acids obtained by the hydrolysis of liver fats. One 
method which Hartley used to isolate and identify this acid con- 
sisted in the addition of bromine to a solution of the mixed satu- 
rated and unsaturated acids, and thorough extraction of the pre- 
sipitated brom acids with benzene. The insoluble residue was 
‘ound to be octobromoarachidic acid. Later Levene (2) identified 
yne of the unsaturated acids obtained by the hydrolysis of cephalin 
und lecithin as arachidonic acid. The present writer (3) has 
shown that when bromine is added directly to an ether extract of 
rain tissue, a precipitate is obtained, which, after the con- 
aminating groups have been hydrolyzed from the octobromo- 
irachidic acid with hydrochloric acid, gives apparently, in the 
main, octobromoarachidic acid. The product, because of its 
ery difficult solubility in all solvents, does not lend itself to 
jurification by crystallization. The difficult solubility of octo- 
romoarachidic acid, however, has made possible a procedure 
ased on the last described method of isolating this compound, 
vhich is used in the present work for estimating in a comparative 
vay the arachidonic acid content of tissue extracts. 

The high degree of unsaturation of arachidonic acid, and the © 
act that this tetra unsaturated, twenty carbon acid is found in 
nimal tissues instead of a tetra unsaturated, eighteen carbon acid, 
re two features that give to arachidonic acid a particular interest. 
Vhile oleic, linolic, and linolenic acids are dehydrogenated stearic 
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acids with one, two, and three double bonds in the molecule, no- 
dehydrogenated arachidic acid with one, two, or three double — 
bonds has yet been found in the body. To account for the pres-— 
ence of this. twenty carbon, unsaturated acid in the body, Hartley 
(1) proposed two hypotheses. 


1. That it is a desaturation product of arachidic acid. This hypothesis 
he rejected because of the probable lack of sufficient arachidic acid in 
the body fats to form as much arachidonic acid as he found in the liver. 

2. That this twenty carbon, unsaturated acid is formed directly from 
carbohydrates. In support of this hypothesis, he cited the results of 
Magnus-Levy (4) and Leathes (5), which indicated the possibility of the 
synthesis of fatty acids from carbohydrates. Several experiments of his 
own were also cited. In these he showed that the liver fatty acids from 
guinea pigs and rats, long maintained on a fat-deficient diet, contained a 
high percentage of Nndetieared acids, formed presumably, He said, from 
carbohydrates. 
i 

The oxidative catabolism of fats in the body takes place in 
stages which, as far as is known, may be divided into two general 
types, dehydrogenation and Radice substitution. The first, or 
dehydrogenation type of reaction, is thought to take place, in part 
at least, in the liver (6, 1) as a preparative process for the second 
eroup of oxidative catabolisms which are brought about in the 
cells of the various tissues. We have, however, no direct evidence 
that any individual substance is one of what is probably a large 
eroup of catabolic products intermediate between the saturated 
fatty acids (stearic, for example) and the so called “ketone bodies” 
of the diabetic organism. In the present paper direct evidence is 
given which indicates that arachidonic acid may be one of these 
intermediate compounds. 

Rats were chosen as experimental animals for the present work 
for the particular reason among others that the minced whole 
tissue of a small rat (50 to 150 gm.) is of a weight which is con- 
venient for the method of analysis used. The arachidonic acid 
(free and combined) contained in the whole animal was estimated 
by a method which is described in the following section and was 
found to give values for arachidonic acid which are at least approx 
mately: proportional to the amount of that acid in the tissues. 
By estimating the comparative values on animals that have been 
subjected to various diets, it was possible to determine whether: 


' 
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or not a given change in the diet affects on the average the amount 
of arachidonic acid in the animal. The amount of arachidonic 
acid found in rats per gm. of tissue was, in general, quite constant. 
For rats in good condition this amount was found to be about 0.75 
mg. per gm. of moist tissue. If these well nourished rats were fed 
over a considerable period of time fats like cod liver oil, which 
contain arachidonic acid in abundance, the arachidonic acid 
content rose to 2 or 3 mg. per gm. of tissue. On the other hand, 
complete deprivation of fats seemed to make but slight difference 
in the arachidonic acid content of the rats, the average value 
dropping from 0.75 to about 0.68 mg. per gm. of tissue. De- 
privation of all ether-soluble substances, including the fat-soluble 
vitamin A, gave an average value of 0.65 mg. of arachidonic acid 
per gm. of tissue. In view of the degree of accuracy of the 
analytical method, these last mentioned differences are not con- 
sidered of significance. 

Under conditions of fasting, however, the amount of arachidonic 


acid was found in general to undergo a considerable and significant 
increase (up to 0.9 to 3.12 mg., averaging about 1.45 mg. per gm. of 
_ tissue), during the stages in which body fat is still freely available 
to the fasting animal but glycogen is not, only to attain more 
nearly its normal value at the later stages of fasting when the 
stores of fat are depleted. This increase was also observed in 
_ phlorhizinized rats, and in rats which were in the malnourished 
condition of beri-beri. Since the onset of the increase in the 


content of arachidonic acid in fasting animals, corresponds some- 
what to the partial exhaustion of glycogen stores in the animals, 
as judged by the length of the fasting period, and in a few test 


cases by positive reactions for ‘‘ketone bodies” in the urine, and 
-since the same phenomenon is observed in phlorhizinized rats, 


it is suggested, by analogy with the known glucose-fat relationship, 


that the accumulation of arachidonic acid in the tissues of these 
rats may be caused by a slowing up under these conditions of an 


arachidonic acid utilization which is dependent upon the simul- 


taneous oxidation of glucose. Another suggestion is that the 
_ increase may be due to the increased demand on the fats for energy 


under these conditions. 
That the arachidonic acid is formed from fats rather than directly 


from carbohydrates, as suggested by Hartley, by the fastingrat was 
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also indicated by the increase which was observed after fats were — 
fed at the last period of fasting when the arachidonic acid content 
has ordinarily become reduced from the abnormal to a nearly 
normal value. | 

The observed increases in arachidonic acid were greater than — 
would correspond with the arachidic and higher acid contents of — 
the body and food fats. 


Procedure for the Comparative Estimation of Arachidonic Acid,” 


From 50 to 100 gm. of the macerated tissue are dehydrated in 
the cold during 24 hours with 95 per cent alcohol, using three 
portions of sufficient volume to cover the sample.t v.s.P. ether 
is now used for the extraction, during 3 days with six changes of 
solvent. The combined alcohol and ether extracts are diluted with 
an equal volume of half saturated sodium chloride solution con- — 
taining 20 cc. of 10 per cent hydrochloric acid per liter. After” 
thorough extraction of the aqueous layer by ether, the combined ~ 
ether layers are washed, and evaporated under diminished pressure 
to a reduced volume. ‘The ether solution is now transferred to a 
tared flask, and evaporated, also under diminished pressure, to 
dryness. The residue of ether-soluble material is weighed and ~ 
dissolved in absolute ether. Bromine vapor, carried by a current 
of dry carbon dioxide is projected onto the surface of the ice-cold 
ether solution, until sufficient excess of bromine has collected to ~ 
color the solution a deep red. The ether solution and precipitated 
bromoarachidonyl compounds are then allowed to remain for 2— 
days in a cool place, after which time the precipitate is centri- 
fugalized from the solution ina small tared centrifuge tube, washed - 
with ether and alcohol until the washings are colorless, and 
allowed to digest overnight with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
at 40°C. The precipitate is now washed with water, alcohol, 
and ether, after which it is dried to constant weight at 100°C. 


1These and the subsequent extractions are conveniently made in a 
suction filter funnel constructed of a 2 X 4 inch cast iron nipple, and a 
2 inch cap through the middle of which a 4 inch hole has been tapped. 
+ inch nipples and a 4 inch steam pet-cock complete the funnel. Filtra- 
tion is through two discs of iron gauze between which a disc of linenis 
placed. The funnel is covered with an inverted beaker, and the side arm 
of the filter flask is closed with a cap. The whole is kept in the ice box 
between filtrations. 
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The precipitate obtained by this procedure is apparently 
octobromoarachidic acid, from the weight of which the corre- 
sponding amount of arachidonic acid is calculated by the use of 
the theoretical factor, 0.3225. The “ratio” is the ratio of arachi- 
donic acid to substances soluble in ether. 


Test of the Procedure. 


Completeness of Extraction of the E'ther-Soluble Substances.—The 
method of cold extraction was tested upon whole rat tissue, minus 
skin, feet, and tail, since most of the analyses of the present work 
were made upon this animal. Accordingly, four pairs of duplicate 
samples of minced rat tissue were extracted according to the 
above procedure. After the extraction, the ether-soluble sub- 
stances remaining in the residue were determined by solution of 
the residue in hot, 20 per cent sodium hydroxide, and subsequent 
extraction of these from the acidified solution with ether. The 
residue contained from 2.2 to 4.4 per cent of the total ether- 
extractable material. 
Apparent Completeness of Hxtraction of the Arachidonic Acid.— 
The length of time required for apparently complete extraction of 
the arachidonic acid (free and combined) from rat tissue, is 
shown by the following experiment. Four equal portions of the 
“minced tissue of a large rat were extracted, one portion for 3 days, 
one for 4 days, one for 5 days, and one for 6 days. After the 4th 
day there was no increase in the amount of octobromoarachidic . 

acid obtained, and 4 days was therefore fixed upon as the uniform 
period of extraction. 

The procedure was also tested for apparent completeness of 

extraction of the arachidonic acid by further extraction of the 
tissues after the lapse of 4 days with subsequent evaporation 
of the ether, solution of the residue in absolute ether and bromina- 
tion in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. In the two instances in 
which this was tried no precipitate separated on standing over- 
night. 

Uniformity of Results—That the procedure gives reasonably 
constant results was shown by the following experiment. A hog’s 
liver was minced and thoroughly mixed. 75 gm. samples were 
ba weighed out, and extracted for 4 days as outlined above. 
The results shown in Table I were obtained. 
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Proportionality of Results upon Samples of Varying Size.—The 
method was tested for proportional results by analyzing four 
samples of several tissues, the samples weighing 25, 50, 75, and 
100 gm. respectively in the case of the liver, and 30, 40, 50, 
and 60 gm. in the case of brain tissue. (See Table IT.) 

Composition of the Precipitate Obtained by the Use of This -Pro- 
cedure upon Whole Rat Tissue—The washed and dried precipi- 
tate, obtained by this procedure from whole rat tissue, was 
analyzed with the following results. 


0.2564 gm. substance: 0.2394 gm. CO, and 0.0764 gm. H,O. 


GsL000 a “ON G0L, “a Ae br: 
CooHs2BrsO2. Calculated. C 25.42, H 3.39, Br 67.75. 
Found. ‘* 25.47, *§ 3.33,. “* 68114. 

TABLE: Ieeu 


Constancy of Values of Arachidonic Acid and Ether-Soluble Substances by — 
the Method. of Analysis. 


Octobromo- ' : : Ether 
are Eth Arachid d . 
Sample. hon maN oot pres pa Pt Printed | Ratio. 
Liver A. 
gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. 
75 0.2811 4.815 1921 64 0.0188 
10 0.3168 4.966 1.36 66 0.0206 
ves 0.3195 4.803 1.40 64 0.0219 
iD 0.2791 4 552 1.20 61 0.0197 
VETO RE rincle cette en ee 1.29+0 .05* 
Liver B. 
To ee ttle OesGLe 6.200 1.55 83 0.0188 
io 0.3697 6.352 1.61 84 0.0188 
75 0.38220 6.116 Led 81 0.0170 
70 0.3319 G.20/, 1.42 85 0.0170 
Averagela Si) baie Uns Do eereee 1.49+0.05 


*Average deviation of the mean. 


The procedure recommended for the isolation of octobromo- 
arachidic acid from brain tissue in a preceding paper (3), was 
used upon whole rat tissue yielding a product which was analyzed 
with the following results. 
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0.1614fem. substance: 0.1512 gm. CO» and 0.0476 gm. H.O. 
0.1000 “ “0.1591 “ AgBr. 
CooHs2BrsO2. Calculated. C 25.42, H 3.39, Br 67.75. 
Found. COI 5 554 15:0, 00° BT. 72: 
TABLE II. °* 


Approximate Proportionality of Values for the Arachidonic Acid and Ether- 
Soluble Substances Obtained by the Method of Analysis.. 


Octob - : : . Eth 
Sample. arachidi a bere ie oe iy or tract Ratio. 
Brain A. 
gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. 
30 0.2480 2.106 2.14 70 0.0306 
40 0.2511 2.520 2.00 63 0.0317 
50 0.3442 3.386 2.22, 68 0.0328 
60 0.3879 4.085 2.09 68 0.0306 
PVOrAOGr MUN t Altice oc. st Stee 2.110 .04 
Liver C. 
25 0.0809 1.800 1.04 72 0.0145 
50 0.1934 3.554 T25 71 0.0176 
75 0.3055 5.501 1.31 73 0.0179 
100 0.4041 7.546 1.30 75 0.0174 
BEL ACs CR itis Fay oc Fool bee 1.23+0.05 
Liver D. 
25 0.0923 2.024 1.19 81 0.0147 
50 0.1963 4 234 127 85 0.0150 
75 0.3454 6.326 1.48 88 0.0176 
100 0.3999 8 .667 1.29 87 0.0149 
BEAR OC ee ee th ca 1.381+0.05 


Comparison of the Arachidonic Acid and Ether Extract Contents of 
“Normal” Rats with Those of Xerophthalmic, Beri-Bert, 
Fasting, and Phlorhizinized Rats. 


Rats Fed a ‘Normal’ Diet.—The group of rats used for the 
purpose of establishing the normal value for the arachidonic acid 
content of rats, that is the content on a complete but arachidonic 
acid-deficient diet, was fed the following diet for 2 months or more 
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before they were killed: corn-starch, 48; ground rolled oats, 40; 
technical casein, 5; calcium carbonate, 1.5; sodium chloride, 1; 
butter fat, 5; iodine in small amounts in the drinking water. 

Rats Fed a Fat-Deficient Diet—These rats were fed for a similar 
length of time the same diet as were the preceding, except that the 
unsaponifiable, ether-soluble substances of 5 parts of cod liver oil 
(Mead and Johnson’s) were substituted for the 5 parts of butter 
fat. (See Table III.) 


TABLE III. 


‘‘Normal’’ Rats. 


: Arachidonie acid Ether extract : 
Rat No. | Weight. | eo anil! procaine Ratio. 


Diet included butter fat. ‘‘Normal’’ diet. 


gm. gm. gm. 
6 149 0.69 118 0.0059 
re 152 0.76 123 0.0061 
8 153 0.81 119 0.0068 
9 146 0.75 122 0.0062 
AW OE OTO.S he Satoh nee 0.75+0 .02 


Diet was fat-deficient. 


10 aa 0.68 73 0.0094 

11 94 0.64 70 0.0092 

12 96 Werk 65 0.011 

13 104 0.70 65 0.012 
POV ELAE SA eee cs) ste 0.68+0.01 


Rats Fed a Diet Which Included Cod Liver Oil.—These rats 
were part of two groups of females that were used in a study of the 
placental transmission of fats. The rats of both groups were in 
the last stages of pregnancy, and are comparable with each other. 
One group was maintained on the “‘normal’’ diet, while the other 
group was fed a diet which included 5 parts of cod liver oil (Mead 
and Johnson’s) in the diet in place of the butter fat. The tend- 
ency of the unsaturated fatty acid to be deposited in the adipose 
tissue along with saturated when fed over a considerable period to 
well nourished animals is illustrated by these groups (Table IV). 
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Rats Fed a Diet Which Was Deficient in All Substances Soluble 
in Ether, Including Vitamin A.—The examination of this group 
gave an opportunity not only to examine the effect on the arachi- 
donic acid content of rats of the absence from the diet of all sub- 
stances soluble in ether over a considerable period of time, but 
also to observe the effect of a condition of severe malnutrition 
induced by the deficiency-of vitamin A in the diet. 

The diet upon which these rats were fed was similar to that of 
the group fed the ‘“‘normal’’ diet, except that the butter fat was 
omitted, and the “technical” casein was alcohol- and ether- 
extracted. Rats placed upon this diet when their weight was 40 
to 50 gm., required 2 or 3 months to attain the eye condition which 


TABLE IV. 


Pregnant Rats Fed Cod Liver Oil in the Diet Compared with Pregnant Rats 
Fed the ‘‘Normal’’ Diet. 


: Arachidonic acid Ether extract : 
Rat No. Weight. prone phar: Ratio. 


Diet included butter fat. ‘‘Normal’’ diet. 


gm. gm. gm. 
14 188 0.93 83 0.011 
15 (174) (0.31) (58) (0.0052) 
16 161 0.93 67 0.014 
17 93 Lee 98 0.011 
18 176 O73 76 0.0096 
MEBEPACOC ee en. Pan ce es 0.90+0.05 


Diet included cod liver oil. 


19 106 2.17 48 0.041 
20 110 2.58 62 0.042 
SST eee 2 .38+0.14 


results from a deficiency of vitamin A in the diet. The rats when 
killed were in various stages of eye disease which ranged from a 
distinct puffiness of one or both eyes to severe ulceration of one or 
both eyes (Table V). 


Rats Which Developed Beri-bert When on the Xerophthalmic Diet. 


Some of the rats in the previously described group developed 
symptoms of beri-beri before the onset ‘of the xerophthalmia. 
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Diarrhea, dragging of the hind legs, and other motor difficulties 
were the symptoms noted. 

Fasting Rats——Rats which had been maintained for 2 months 
or more on the ‘‘normal’’ diet, were fasted for varying periods of 


time up to death (Table VII). 


TABLE V. 


(See Table VI.) 


Rats on a Diet Deficient in All Ether-Soluble Substances. 
Were Xerophthalmic. 


Rat No. Weight. 

gm. 

21 159 

22 85 

23 76 

24 83 

25 168 

: 26 64 
27 68 

28 79 

29 52 

30 63 

3l 58 

32 73 

AVGTATG AS. icy. te eee 


Arachidonic acid 
pro mille. 


gm. 
73 
58 
59 
45 
71 
68 
65 
.62 
74 
.76 
.76 
Oo 


as jaa) ae) (Spee) (es (a fan) ee ee) (= 


=) 


650 .02 


TABLE VI. 


Ether extract 
pro mille. 


Rats in a Condition of Beri-Bert. 


Se ee ee ee 


Rat No. Weight. 

gm. 
33 79 
34 63 
39 46 
36 57 
37 51 
38 53 
39 36 
40 52 


Phlorhizinized Rats—Rats which had been maintained for 
2 months or more on the “normal’’ diet were phlorhizinized by 


Arachidonic acid 
pro mille. 


Ether extract 
pro mille. 


All of These Rats 


Ratio. 


0.016 
0.012 
0.011 
0.0083 
0.012 
0.017 
0.0059 
0.017 
0.020 
0.019 
0.022 
0.017 


injection of 0.015 gm. of phlorhizin per 100 gm. twice daily for 


a 
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2 days with fasting, and then killed on the 8rd day. (See 
Table VIII.) 

Livers of Normal, Fasting, and Fat-Fed Rats Examined Separately 
from the Remaining Tissues.—In order to determine, if possible, 
whether the major part of the increased amount of arachidonic 


TABLE VII. 
Rats on a Water Diet. 


(Nos. 41 to 49 are arranged in the order of ‘‘period of fasting’’ to corre- 
spond with the probable order of decrease of the glycogen stores; Nos. 50 
to 64 are arranged in the order of diminishing ether extract factors to 
correspond roughly with the loss of body stores of fats.) 


Weight Weight ; 6 Arachi- Itther 
Rat No. before after out seria donic acid extract Ratio. 
fasting. fasting. pro mille. | pro mille. 


gm. gm. per cent days gm. gm. 
Al 148 138 e 2 0.80 104 0.0078 
42 122 113 Hs 2 0.82 153 0.0054 
43 115 105 9 2 0.97 109 0.0090 
44 123 103 16 3 0.84 88 0.0096 
45 111 82 26 3 0.81 23 0.035 
46 135 117 3 4 0.91 85 0.011 
47 139 112 20 4 0.84 107 0.0079 
48 130 104 20 4 0.76 58 0.013 
49 195 162 17 A 1.24 110 0.011 
50 145 115 24 5 1.19 111 0.011 
51 129 106 18 5 1.08 7A 0.015 
52 203 165 18 fs i Basr hs 57 0.031 
53 185 147 20 7 1.67 AT 0.035 
54 100 75 25 5 1.13 Al 0.028 
55 111 79 29 5 1722 40 0.031 
56 199 153 23 fi a Wes 39 0.080 
57 (99) C720 (26) (5) (0.82) (39) | (0.021) 
58 115 83 29 6 0.92 30 0.031 
59 126 92 27 5 0.79 28 0.028 
60 136 86 37 9 0.69 28 0.024 
61 143 94 34 fi 0.87 24 0.037 
62 132 86 35 6 0.75 20 0.038 
63 203 119 Al 13 0.86 19 0.046 
64 104 72 31 7 0.66 15 0.044 


acid remained in the liver, or was distributed among the tissues, 
the livers of a number of animals, normal, fasting, and fat-fed, 
were examined separately from the rest of the tissues. The 


e* 
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: 
following groups were thus studied: (a) rats fed a “normal” diet; f 
(b) rats kept 4 days on a water diet; (c) rats kept 6 or 7 days on a i 
water diet; and (d) rats kept 6 days on a water diet and then fed 
fat (lard) for 2 days prior to examination (Table IX). 


Distribution of Arachidonic Acid among the Various Tissues. 


Hight tissues of the dog were examined for arachidonic acid 
before the adoption of the analytical procedure in the form given 
above. The results which were obtained are cited only for the — 
purpose of illustrating the apparently widespread distribution of 
arachidonic acid in the animal organism (Table X). 


TABLE VIII. 
Phlorhizinized Rats Compared with Rats Undergoing 2 Days Fasting without 
Phlorhizin. 
Weight Weight T. f iypechident id Ether ) 
Rat No.) before) att | weight. | "oro miley | Cer 
Phlorhizinized with 2 days fasting. 
gm. gm. per cent gm. gm. 
65 (112) (103) (8) (0.83) (84) (0.0099) 
66 112, 107 5 LeOF 110 0.0097 
67 95 88 ‘s 1.48 155 0.0096 
AVOTAQO220 1%. biked ee ewe eceee bus oe eee 1.28+0.14 
Not phlorhizinized with 2 days fasting. 
Al 148 138 7 0.80 104 0.0078 
42 122 ils 2 0.82 153 0.0054 
43 Lets 105 9 0.97 109 0.0090 
A VOCTAG OC sceaien ne chute eEte teen ole 0.8640 .04 


DISCUSSION OF THE TABLES. 


An examination of Tables I to [X suggests that apparently two 
conditions which determine the arachidonic acid contents of rats 
are: 


1. A supply of fats available to the animal from body storesor from food, 
as illustrated by: 

(a). The increase above normal (Nos. 6 to 13) found in general during 
the stage of fasting when body fat, as judged from the ether extract 
factor, is still available and freely used by the animal, but glycogen is prob- 
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TABLE IX, 
Livers Examined Separately from the Remaining Tissues. 


Rat Arachidonic| Ether 
No acid extract Ratio. 
: pro mille. | pro mille. 
Livers. 
gm. gm, 
68-71 | ‘‘Normal’’ diet (Group A). 1.33 71 0.019 
72-74 | Fasted 4 days (Group B). nals 98 0.036 
75-78 HSU EAL | aoa OR 2.63 82 0.032 
79-82 = 6 and 7 days (Group D). 1.92 32 0.059 
83-85 * 6 days, then fed fat 2 days 
(Group E). 322 106 0.030 
Remaining tissues. Rats fed ‘‘normal’’ diet. 
Weight Weight 7 : Period Mee Rin ond id Ether ; 
Bae a netete | ee [owcinht' Oi | ro mile. | extras | Ratio. 
gm. gm. per cent days gm. gm. 
68 149 149 0 0 0.63 12a 020053 
69 TA 152 0 0 O72 126 | 0.0057 
70 153 153 0 0 0.78 114 | 0.0068 
71 146 146 0 0 O272 LD ete 020057. 
MTP On aTOUD Noon ae. aks casas ck: 0.7140 .02 
Rats fasted 4 days. 
i2 124 104 16 + 0.83 160 | 0.0052 
73 133 110 17 4 0.85 85 | 0.010 
74 134 109 19 + 0.78 109 0.0072 
MP CSG TOUD te es cas ora 0.82+0.02 
10 132 109 Ly 4 0.84 66 0.013 
76 128 102 20 4 0.85 to 0.011 
77 112 86 20 4 0.98 108 | 0.0089 
78 94 ie 24 4 0.89 66 0.014 
meeraveGroup G:.... 2066) ee. ee o. 0.89-+0 .03 


ably not (Nos. 49 to 56 and 72 to 78), as contrasted with the later stage 
when body fat has come to a minimum (Nos. 58 to 64 and 79 to 82). 
| (b). The increase found in the case of rats in the condition of beri-beri 
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when body fats, but possibly not glycogen, are still freely available to 
the animal (Nos. 33, 36, 38, and 39), as contrasted with rats in the like 
condition but whose body fat has become more nearly exhausted (Nos. 
34, 35, 37, and 40). 

(c). The increase found in the case of rats which were fed fat con- 
taining no arachidonic acid, and but little arachidic acid, during 2 days 
in the last stage of the fasting period (Nos. 83 to 85), as contrasted with 
the values found for rats that underwent fasting for the same period 
without this final fat feeding (Nos. 79 to 82). 

2. Possibly by a disturbed metabolism of glucose as illustrated by: 

(a). The increase found in the case of rats in the ‘‘ketosis’’ period of 
fasting (Nos. 49 to 56 and 72 to 78) as contrasted with rats on the ‘‘normal’”’ 


TABLE IX—Concluded. 


Weight Weight ‘ : Period Aeankidonl id Ether f 
pes tans fuatine |Welebt. | tasting | romille. — |wniaegi,| abo 
Rats fasted 6 and 7 days. 
gm. gm, per cent days “gm, gm. 

79 151 111 ae 7 0.82 61 | 0.013 

80 179 130 27 fj 0.75 31 | 0.026 

81 144 102 30 6 0.66 18 | 0.036 

82 152 102 33 6 0.69 20 | 0.034 
Average GToup Di. 22m eee 0.730 .03 

Rats fasted 6 days, then fed fat ad libitum, 2 days. 

83 91 68 25 8 0.98 95 | 0.010 

84 106 79 25 8 0.94 118 | 0.0082 

85 124 82 34 8 0.79 44 | 0.018 
Average Group) lia... nee eee eeack 0.90-+0 .05 


diet, the fat-deficient diet, and the diet deficient in all ether-soluble 
substances (Nos. 6 to 9, 10 to 13, 21 to 32, and 68 to 71). If arachidonie 
acid is formed from carbohydrates, the contrary result would be expected. 

(b). The increase found in the case of rats in the beri-beri condition 
in which a disturbance of glucose metabolism may have been caused by 
a voluntary fasting induced by a lack of vitamin B, or the absence of a 
specific functioning of vitamin B (Nos. 33, 36, 38, and 39), as contrasted 
with rats on the same diet but not in the condition of beri-beri (Nos. 
21 to 32). 

(c). The increase found in phlorhizinized rats (Nos. 65 to 67), as con- 
trasted with those not under the influence of phlorhizin (Nos. 41 to 48). 
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On the other hand, the fact that the arachidonic acid factor 
remains at approximately the normal value (Nos. 6 to 13) in rats 
when in a condition of severe malnutrition (Nos. 21 to 32), seems 
to indicate that mere subnormal nutrition or a lowered metabolic 
rate does not cause the increase in this factor which was observed 
in fasting, phlorhizinized, and beri-beri rats (Nos. 49 to 56, 
65 to 67, and 11 to 32). 

If arachidonic acid represents an intermediate stage in the 
metabolism of the fatty acids, it would appear likely that more 
fat passes through this stage than would be represented by the 


TABLE X. 


Data Illustrating the Widespread Distribution of Arachidonic Acid Among 
the Various Tissues. 


Dogs, Nos. 1 to 8. . Arachidonic acid 


pro mille. 

gm, 

eee Teeter, HEALS hs Rs Ae CN et rae oe Oe aie 1.8 
RCC SMe errr eS kat UR ee tL eure ee oe Wi aed Sadad 1.0 
RTI Vee Pome tt. Ee ire SUA i= WHE Pp ee dye Said pal ade “Sodyacol les Seon Soa'en © ea! 
Ee Gebel, laut wp BRA ce ew a 0.5 
ETM Es rae ic Gili ate a NG a date as i tek ba we ook 0.6 
BERT CE LT Sener, ieee, ee ete aah, Ae on ee wits oe a 0.2 
BTACIEI NCATE tre ree se eee ia we 6 OU We RGAE CER 0.1 
“cc 0 9) 


TE OTATEN So SOR Es VE Sn Be ara ge d 


possible arachidic acid content of food and body fats. In the 
case of the food fats, this is indicated by the comparative constancy 
of the arachidonic acid factor in rats deprived of fats (Nos. 10 
to 13) and of all ether-soluble substances (Nos. 21 to 32) over a 
considerable period of time (contrast with Nos. 6 to 9). In the 
case of the body fats, this is indicated by the fact that the arachi- 
donic acid factor increases in 2 days of fasting, from the 3rd to 
the 5th day, from say 0.84 to 1.16, an increase which, excluding 
the arachidonic acid catabolized during this period, would require 
at the minimum that about 1.5 per cent of the ether-soluble sub- 
stances metabolized (about 11 gm. pro mille per day) should be 
arachidic acid. Thus it would appear that a considerable portion 
of the arachidonic acid found in the rat must have its origin in 
sources other than arachidic acid. If this is taken into considera- 
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tion in conjunction with the conclusion that fats, and not carbo- 
hydrates as Hartley supposed, are apparently the direct source of 
at least a considerable portion of the arachidonic acid of the rat, 
the hypothesis is suggested that in the metabolism of at least an 
appreciable proportion of the fatty acids, they are built up to the 
twenty carbon, tetra unsaturated acid, arachidonic acid, appar- 
ently in the liver (Nos. 72 to 78 and 83 to 85, as contrasted with 
Nos. 68 to 71), prior to catabolism in the tissues. 


SUMMARY. 


1. A method for the comparative estimation of arachidonic acid 


in the tissues is described. 


2. By the use of this method a considerable increase in the 


arachidonic acid content of rats was detected during periods of 
active fat but probable subnormal glucose metabolism. 


3. The increase was found to be proportionally larger in the 


liver than in the other tissues of the rat. 


4. In rats which were deprived of fats, and, in fact, all ether- 


soluble substances over a considerable period of time, and in rats 
which were in a condition of severe malnutrition due to a deficiency 
in their diet of vitamin A, no considerable change in the arachi- 
donic acid content was noted. 


5. Arachidonic acid was found to be present in all dog 


tissues examined. 


6. The hypothesis is suggested that arachidonic acid is an 


intermediate product in the metabolism of at least part of the 
fatty acids which contain fewer than 20 carbon atoms. 


— 
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SULFUR IN PROTEINS. 
II, THE EFFECT OF MILD ALKALINE HYDROLYSIS UPON HAIR.* 
By WALTER F. HOFFMAN. 


(From the Division of Agricultural Biochemistry, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Minnesota, St. Paul.) 


(Received for publication, May 29, 1925.) 


Many investigators have attempted to answer the question as 
to the forms of sulfur in protein since Fleitmann! in 1847 and 1848 
showed that the sulfur in proteins may not all be in one compound 
or be of the same composition. The literature dealing with the 
effect of alkaline hydrolysis or the effect of alkalies on the sulfur 
of proteins has been reviewed in an earlier article.” 

Human hair is one of the best sources for the preparation of 
cystine. Before hydrolysis it is desirable to wash the hair free of 
oils and waxes. This is best accomplished by the use of alkalies. 
It was found that after human hair had been washed in a hot 
sodium carbonate solution (about 1 to 2 per cent) it was im- 

possible to prepare cystine from the hair by any of the usual 
methods. The same hair when washed with a cold sodium car- 
bonate solution yielded about 5 per cent cystine. A test of the 
hot sodium carbonate wash solution showed the presence of a 
sulfide, indicating that sulfur had been removed from the hair 
during the washing process. 

The hair washed with a cold sodium carbonate solution and 
air-dried contained 4.49 per cent of sulfur when determined by 
the sodium peroxide fusion method as compared to 3.42 per cent 
in the hair which had been washed with a hot sodium carbonate 
solution and air-dried. Thus a loss of about 23.8 per cent of the 
sulfur from the hair caused a change in the cystine to such an ex- 


* Published with the approval of the Director as Paper No. 544 Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

1 Fleitmann, T., Ann. Chem., 1847, lxi, 121; 1848, Ixvi, 380. 

* Hoffman, W. F., and Gortner, R. A., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1922, xliv, 341- 
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tent that none could be isolated. There was no appreciable loss 
in the sulfur of the hair washed in cold sodium carbonate solution. 

After observing the above action of dilute sodium carbonate 
solutions on hair it seemed desirable to study this action in a 
quantitative manner. 10 gm. samples of air-dry hair were heated 
in 300 cc. Kjeldahl flasks with air condensers, on a steam bath for 
2,4, 8, and 16 hours with 1, 2, and 4 per cent solutions of sodium 
carbonate. At the end of the period of hydrolysis the sodium 
carbonate solution was filtered and the hair washed several times, 
the wash water being added to the original filtrate. This solution 
of the filtrate plus washings was made up to volume and analyzed 
for total nitrogen, amino nitrogen, and total sulfur.’ 


TABLE II. 


Total Sulfur in Hair Which Had Been Heated for 1 Hour on a Steam Bath 
with Varying Amounts of Sodium Carbonate. 


Concentration of 


Bitte Garbonate. Sulfur in hair. Sulfur in filtrate.* Total. 
per cent per cent ; per cent per cent 

4.49 4.49 

1 4.14 0.27 4.41 

2 4.15 Q).41 4.56 

4 SALE 0.73 ° 4.50 


* Percentage of total sulfur in original sample of hair. 


The results of the analyses are shown in Table I. 

To ascertain if all of the sulfur was accounted for, the total 
sulfur was determined on the hair which had been heated for 1 
hour with 1, 2, and 4 per cent sodium carbonate. The results, 
Table II, show that all of the sulfur is accounted for. 

From the above results it is seen that sulfur is easily removed 
from hair in comparatively large amounts. The determination 
of total nitrogen in the filtrate showed that only a small amount 
of the hair had been hydrolyzed by the most severe treatment. 
About 25 per cent of the soluble nitrogen is free amino nitrogen. 
Hair with the sulfur thus removed is identical in appearance to 
that which has not been treated with hot sodium carbonate. 


8’ See Hoffman and Gortner? for methods of analyses. 
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Hair which has been heated with 1 per cent sodium carbonate 
for even a short time cannot be used as a source of cystine. Even 
though only about 25 per cent of the total sulfur is removed a 
change has been brought about, presumably in the cystine mole- 
cule, that prevents the formation of cystine crystals during the 
regular method of cystine preparation. 


THE EFFECT OF THE BACTERIAL FLORA ON THE 
BIOLOGICAL TEST FOR VITAMIN B. 


By V. G. HELLER, C. H. McELROY, ann BERTHA GARLOCK. 


From the Departments of Chemistry and Bacteriology, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater.) 


(Received for publication, May 22, 1925.) 


Despite the fact that the presence of vitamins has been recog- 

nized for a considerable period of time and that an enormous 
amount of work has been reported in practically every scientific 
lournal, there has not been found, to date, a single recognized 
qualitative or quantitive test for their presence. The biological 
best remains today, as it was in the beginning, the only method 
of testing for these substances; until the chemist is successful in 
his endeavors to isolate and analyze the vitamins, we must con- 
tinue this method, slow and unsatisfactory as it is. 
_ Through the findings of Steenbock, Sell, and Nelson (1) and 
more recently of Dutcher and Francis (2) considerable discredit 
has accrued even to the biological tests. These investigators 
while studying the vitamin B level of rations found that rats 
reared in the usual laboratory manner grew and developed 
normally when fed a certain standard synthetic ration, but 
when placed upon screens so they did not have access to their 
feces, and given the same ration, they failed to grow. This was 
shown to be due to a deficiency in vitamin B, for when this sub- 
stance was added to their ration, they grew and developed nor- 
mally. This same phenomenon has been observed and reported 
by Osborne and Mendel (3) in 1911, but they made no attempt 
to explain it. 

Some investigators seem to doubt the importance of this dis- 
covery, but there is no doubt that the growth curves in the early 
stages of feeding are somewhat influenced when the animals are 
allowed access to their feces. The questions then suggest them- 
selves: First, is the better growth of the rats that have access to 
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their feces produced by the vitamin which has passed through the 
bodies of the animals only partially utilized? Second, is the vita- 
min a catalytic substance that is not destroyed by the process of 
digestion and is therefore capable of producing its beneficial effects 
time after time? Third, may it be that the bacteria which grow 
in the intestinal tract of the animals synthesize vitamin B and 
store it within their own bodies? ‘The latter theory is worthy of 
consideration, as it has been demonstrated by numerous investi- 
gators that certain microorganisms have the ability to synthe- 
size vitamin B when grown upon media known to be free from 
this constituent. Damon (4), in his work with the acid-fast 
bacteria, has contended that three members of this family were 
capable of synthesizing vitamin B; namely, Bacillus timothy, 
Bacillus smegmatis, and Bacillus moelleri. The same investi- 
gator (5) asserts also that a mucoid organism, Pfeiffer’s bacillus, 
could synthesize and store vitamin B. Portier (6) asserts that 
mitochondria, which he also calls symbiotes, are merely bacteria 
adapted to the cell contents and are capable of synthesizing vita- 
min. Nelson, Fulmer, and Cessna (7) have demonstrated the 
same for yeast. On the other hand, Damon (8) contended also 
that Bacillus coli, Bacillus paratyphosus, and Bacillus subtilis 
did not produce vitamin B. He also claims the same for the 
spore-forming aerobic organism, Bacillus adherens, and the mucoid 
organism, Friedlinder’s bacillus. 

-In an attempt to determine the facts connected with the third 
theory mentioned above and to study the change in the bacterial 
flora of the intestinal tract, the following work was undertaken. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Animals weighing approximately 50 gm. were selected from 
carefully reared stock, for these experiments. In an effort to 
offset any litter individualities, the rats were divided so that each 
cage used for comparative purposes contained one animal from 
the same litter. Six groups were used in the initial experiment. 
Cages 1, 2, and 3 were round wire cages, 14 inches in diameter, 
set over tin bottoms of the same size; Cages 4, 5, and 6 were of 
the same type but were fitted with bottoms of hardware cloth 
of inch mesh. This false bottom was suspended about 2 inches 
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above the tin bottom thus permitting the feces to fall through into 
the tin pan below, so the animals had no access to them. 

The basic vitamin-free ration used for all of these pv Ut 
tions was composed of the following: 


per cent 
SERGE IPM Ee ne ee ee ee OES ce aie Ce ba eh dalek ae 76.3 
RO Ley eee ee et ONE Oe ky Pee esas eke eas 15.0 
DEREGLETATELG My eRe Pies ters Sh RTE ih Te, ok piety 5.0 
oaheieivbe apis es UC Re ET ee a re rr ee 3.7 


The dextrin used in the preparation of these rations was prepared 
by hydrolyzing starch with 1 per cent citric acid for 3 hours under 
30 pounds pressure. The casein was a standard commercial 
material, which was washed for 5 weeks with acidulated water 
(Oo remove vitamin B and the salts. The butter was filtered in a 
20t funnel in the usual way. The salt mixture was McCollum’s 
No. 185 (9). 

Two animals, a male and a female, were placed on shavings in 
Cage 1 and fed the basic ration supplemented by 5 per cent of 
yeast in place of an equal amount of dextrin. The other cages 
sontained two males and two females each. The animals in Cage 
2 were supplied with shavings for bedding; in Cage 3 they were 
yiven no shavings, but were placed on pans so they had access 
0 their feces. The animals in Cages 4, 5, and 6 were all placed 
yn the wire screens so they had no access to their feces. All were 
siven the basic vitamin-free ration, those animals in Cage 5 hav- 
ng access also to a cup of shavings placed in their cage as a source 
yf roughage, while those in Cage 6 had the ration supplemented 
xy 5 per cent of agar-agar, to take the place of the 5 per cent of 
lextrin which had been removed. All animals had an abundant 
supply of distilled water. 

The animals were weighed weekly and the growth curves 
otted. Typical curves are shown in Charts 1, 2, and 3. The 
inimals placed in Cage 1, receiving 5 per cent of yeast in addition 
0 the basic ration, grew normally, showing that the ration was 
omplete. The growth curve of animals from Cage 2 is shown in 
Shart 1. Those in Cage 3 grew less satisfactorily. Chart 2 rep- 
esents the growth curve of animals fed on screens and Chart 3 
hose fed on screens but having their ration supplemented with 
gar-agar (Ration 6). 
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An inspection of these curves shows undoubtedly that erowtl 
ceases and death overtakes the animals much sooner when they} 


= 


=e 
fen ees chy | 


I 


CHART 2, 


do not have access to their feces. This is shown in comparing the 
curve of Animals 42, 44, 45, and 46 in Chart 2 with those of the 
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animals in Chart 1. The animals not having access to their feces 
failed more rapidly and died within 7 weeks after the beginning 
of the experiment, while the animals shown on Chart 1 that had 
access to their feces lived a much longer period. They grew for 
practically the same period of time, but their decline was more 
gradual. When they reached a point a little above their original 
weight, they seemed to reach a level at which they were able to 
maintain their weight practically constant for several weeks, show- 
ng that in some way they must have been gaining a limited supply 
of the necessary vitamin during a portion of the time. After 


CHART 3. 


he animals in Cage 4 died, four more animals were placed in the 
age and fed the same ration under the same conditions, with 
he result that two of them died during the 7th week, at which 
ime the feces from this cage which had been collected and dried 
0 prevent bacterial action, were ground and added to the ration. 
t was found that when this material made about 20 per cent of 
heir ration, the two remaining animals grew and developed rap- 
dly as shown in the broken line extensions to the curves of Ani- 
nals 44 and 45, Chart 2. That this growth was due to the addi- 
jon of the feces was demonstrated by the downward curve of the 
ame animals after the feces were removed from their diet. It is 
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noticeable then that several factors must be concerned in these 
curves, as the animals in Cage 5 that had had even shavings as a 
source of roughage, fared better than those without, while the addi- 
tion of 5 per cent of agar-agar produced a curve somewhat differ- 
ent from those for the rats in any of the other cages. They not 
only made a better growth but also failed to decline as rapidly as 
those that did not have the agar-agar. This shows one of two 
things: either that other factors are involved besides the benefit 
from eating the feces, or that the agar-agar contains a trace of 
vitamin B. Large amounts of the latter substance were extracted 
with alcohol and the alcoholic extract was added to the basic ra- 
tion without any appreciable benefit, indicating that the larger 
bulk in the intestinal tract was beneficial to the animal. 

In an effort to determine the effect of the ration on the bacterial 
flora of the intestinal tract of the rat and to find, if possible, 
whether or not any organism were present which might act as a 
synthesizer of vitamin B, the following procedure was carried 
out: At the close of the 1st week of the experiment feces from the 
animals in each cage were collected directly from the animals 
under sterile conditions. This material was weighed and trans- 
ferred to sterile water blanks, thoroughly macerated, and dilu- 
tions of 1:100, 1:1000, and 1:10,000 were made. Plates were 
poured, using 1 and 0.1 cc. of each dilution. These were incubated 
for 48 hours. Some of the original dilution from each sample 
was placed in the fermentation tubes containing lactose broth to 
determine directly if any members of the intestinal group were 
present. The formation of gas in each case indicates the presence 
of this group. After incubating 48 hours the colonies on the plates 
were studied and counted, the comparative numbers of the various 
types of organisms per gm. of feces being thus determined. The 
colonies were then transferred to agar-agar slopes and allowed to 
incubate 48 hours. At the end of this period the cultures were 
mounted to determine their morphology. Gram’s stain, hanging 
drop, and sugar media were used as an aid to identification. Each 
week the samples were collected and studied as described above. 
The comparative numbers of the organisms in thousands per gm. 
of the sample are shown in the following tabulation. 
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Wk Cage 2 Cage 3 Cage 4 Cage 6 
Ist Spores. fw; 1100 15 19 

Non-spores. 479 22 , 535 627 » €60 
3rd Spores. 

Non-spores. 333 6871 490 456 
5th Spores. 

Non-spores. 600 10,500 1575 638 


7th Spores. 
Non-spores. 800 22,000 1360 


The figures given are the averages taken from several repeti- 
tions of the experiment. Figures for Cages 1 and 5 are not shown, 
as they had no bearing on the findings. No figures are available 
for the fourth cage for the 7th week, as the animals either died 
before that time or the ration was changed. 

An attempt has been made to establish a relation between the 
srowth curves of the various lots and the prevalence of the bac- 
teria. Undoubtedly there are several factors involved. The 
animals in both Cages 2 and 3 had access to their feces, but it 
has been found that those having access to the shavings as well, 
do not consume as many of their feces as do those without the 
shavings. The roughage here seems to be somewhat beneficial, 
as it was also in the case of those fed on screens with access to 
shavings. In both Cages 2 and 3, the number of spore-bearing 
organisms was far in excess of the number found in the cages where 
the animals were kept on screens. In the same manner the growth 
curves did not show the drop as found in the case of the animals 
kept on screens. This is thought to be because the spore-bearing 
organisms are synthesizers of vitamin B. The prolongation of 
the growth curve was proportional to the number of the spore- 
oearing organisms. It is also probable that the effect of the better 
living conditions of the animals having the roughage in the cage, 
which was quite noticeable during the colder weather is a factor 
n these growth curves. McCollum, Simmonds, and Becker (10) 
delieve that comfort is the controlling factor. The animals in 
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Cage 4 that had no access to the feces showed fewer spore-bearing 
organisms per gm. of feces than those under other conditions. 
This would indicate that access to the feces tended to increase the 
number of spore-bearing organisms in the feces. It is also note- 
worthy that the number of spore-bearing organisms dropped 
very rapidly, all having disappeared by the close of the 3rd 
week. This may be explained through development of autolytic 
products. 

The non-spore-bearing organisms as in the case of the spore 
formers, are found in greater numbers in Cage 3 where the animals 
had access to their feces and in much smaller numbers in Cage 4 
where the animals were on screens. ‘The organisms in all cases, 
except in Cage 3, decreased in numbers during the 3rd week. In 
Cage 3 they had increased greatly. This increase was noticed 
in all the cages after the 5th week, and was probably due to the 
greater concentration of the feces, caused by the loss of appetite 
on the part of the animals on the vitamin-free ration. 

From a survey of the literature previously mentioned it was 
found that the Bacillus coli group does not synthesize vitamin B, 
so it was deemed advisable to study the spore-bearing organisms. 
An attempt was made to grow these organisms on vitamin-free 
media, to secure a quantity sufficient to add to the vitamin-free 
ration, and thus determine if they synthesized and stored vitamin 
B. Pure cultures of these organisms were obtained by direct 
transfers. These organisms were inoculated into a cultural media 
composed of the following. 


Beef extract. o...c5 02s. Tene li. Bo oe ee 0.3 gm 
Difto, peptone: «2. sess «sbeebs o0.0e ie bee ee eee O. 55-5 
Nae ekg art ued tree ai Ole 
Glycerol ry ea ae a ee Ay 
Distilled waters... ci ¢.45s oss cs. ieee a ee 100.0 ce. 


This, Damon (3) in his work with the acid-fast bacteria, demoiia 
strated to be free from vitamin B. After being allowed to incu- 
bate for 3 days, the growth was filtered, washed, and dried. 10 
per cent of this material was added to the standard vitamin-free 
ration and fed to the animals which had ceased to grow on the 
basic ration. The resulting growth was studied, the curves of 
Animals 91 and 92 being plotted on Chart 2. 
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From a study of this chart it is seen that when the organisms 
vere added to the ration they produced an increased growth, which 
s shown in the broken line extensions to the growth curves of 
Animals 91 and 92. This indicates that vitamin B is synthesized 
xy the spore-bearing organisms that occurred in the intestinal 
ract of the rat during the early part of the experiment. 

These experiments have been repeated until there seems to be 
ittle doubt that there is a correlation between the synthesis of 
yitamin B by the spore-bearing organisms and the extended growth 
yeriod of the animals. From a close examination of rats fed many 
pes of rations, both on screens and on shavings, it seems that the 
inal results of the biological test are not different under the two 
onditions. However, the access to shavings and feces retards 
he final results by several weeks and it would be undesirable to 
nake comparative data between animals fed under the two 
onditions. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Experimental animals kept under the usual laboratory con- 
litions do not respond as quickly to vitamin-free rations as do 
hose given the same ration and placed upon screens. 

2. Feces fed to animals that have ceased to grow on the experi- 
nental ration will produce an accelerated growth. 

_ 3. The spore-bearing organisms present in the intestinal tract 
luring the early part of the experiment synthesize and store vita- 
oin B. 

4. Animals kept on pans so they have access to their feces have 
reater numbers of these spore-bearing organisms during the early 
yvart of the experiment because of the reingestion of these organ- 
sms. The continued growth of these animals is undoubtedly due 
o the additional vitamin B which has been synthesized and stored 
vy these spore-bearing organisms. 

5. Animals given roughage in some form make a better growth 
han those without this material. This is especially true when 
gar-agar is incorporated in the ration. 

6. Extracts of the various forms of roughage used indicate 
hat the substances contain no vitamin, but the added bulk pro- 
‘uces a better physical condition in the animal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The maintenance of equilibrium by an adult individual, more 
pecifically the maintenance of a steady state, has been recognized 
is a chief characteristic of life and a cardinal principle in physiol- 
yy. The principle is one of general application in a qualitative 
ense, and, if one adheres rigidly to the conditions implied by 
teady state, z.e. excluding transitions from one state to another, 
he principle is also quantitative. If an individual is maintaining 
lis weight in an environment compatible with life, then it follows, 
or instance, that carbon excretion is equivalent to carbon intake, 
hat CO, elimination is equivalent to CO, production in the body, 
hat bone, on the whole, is neither being formed nor dissolved, 
nd that plasma, on the average, must be considered as a saturated 
olution of the salts of bone. A corollary of the general principle 
3 that the concentrations of various substances must be main- 
ained at levels characteristic for any given state and substance. 
These are the so called normal levels, and any variations in these 
re the reflection of mechanisms by which gradients, in a healthy 
adividual, are adjusted to maintain a steady state. 
| In this paper we propose to discuss the maintenance of steady 
tates with respect to carbonic acid, including the various forms in 
which it occurs in the body, as CO, (or H2COs;), as HCO,’, and as 
'03”, which is calculated from the ratio HCO,’:H+. From the 
oint of view of the principle of maintenance, carbonic acid appears 
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to be of special interest. On the one hand, free COs, a primar 
product of widely fluctuating metabolism, is maintained at stee] 
gradients from tissues to lung providing for the continual elimina 
tion of large and variable quantities. The percentage change i 
concentration, from arterial to venous plasma, is greater for fre 
CO, than for any other known variable except free oxygen. O1 
the other hand, CO3”, the carbonate ion, is associated not only u 
the immediate equilibrium with the other forms of carbonic aci 
and water, particularly with HCO;’ and H*, but also in the slowh 
attained equilibrium with Catt and the solid CaCOs of bone. I 
Section I below it will be shown that the calculated CO3” concen 
tration is maintained at a minimum gradient; the absolute chang 
in concentration between venous and arterial plasma is, of course 
minute, but even the percentage change is only one-tenth of th 
percentage change in free COz. Here we will merely point ou 
that a solution which permits wide variations in CO, (and to a les 
extent in HCOQ,’), but maintains throughout a constant CO; 
concentration, must have very definite and unique properties 
Whole blood plasma under physiological conditions appears to b 
such a solution and thus serves as a carrier for CO, without dis 
turbing the equilibrium with bone in which the CO 3” ion take 
part. 

Since theoretically CO., H+, HCO3’, CO3”, Ca++, PO.’””, HPO,” 
and H.PO,’ are all linked together in any solution in equilibriun 
with solid Ca3(PO,)2 and CaCOs, it follows that by introducing th 
CO;” concentration in the acid-base chart (the COs, pH, anc 
HCO’ nomogram for plasma) we can possibly go still further anc 
add the Catt, PO,'”, HPO,”, and H.PO,’ concentrations. / 
difficulty exists in that the essential constants for the solution o 
the problem are not known. Assuming reasonable values ant 
especially that the activity coefficients of the ions in plasma, ari 
constant and that a true equilibrium exists, we have prepared 
chart which shows the directions and the relative magnitudes 0 
the changes in all the variables for a given change in any one 0 
two of the variables. As in separated blood, the system in equilib 
rium with CaCO; and Cas(POu,)2 still possesses two degrees 0 
freedom at constant temperature. Using this chart but withou 
necessarily involving the new variables, we have made some deduc 
tions concerning respiratory and renal function from the point ¢ 
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view of physiological fitness. This problem is discussed in Sec- 
tion IT. 


I. CONCENTRATION OF CO3” IN PLASMA. 


Constancy of the Calculated Concentration of Carbonate Ion, CO;", 
in Blood Plasma in the Respiratory Cycle. 


By using the data obtained on Bock’s blood which are presented 
in the d’Ocagne nomogram published by Henderson, Bock, Field, 
and Stoddard, it is possible to calculate the percentage change in 
CO;” concentration of plasma in passing through a respiratory 
cycle. The results of such a calculation are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Difference in CO;” Concentration in Arterial and Venous Blood. 


Data taken from the nomogram of Bock’s blood. pCO,” calculated from 
the equation pCO;” = pHCO,;’ — pHt + 10.22. 


Serum. Cells. 
Arterial. Venous. Arterial, Venous. 
SS ee ee 7.451 4.421 7.309 7.300 
AO ae eae 25.40 27 .66 13.02 15.00 
MRO) So see las yess 1.595 1.558 1.885 1.824 
le Mie ine, Aine Eee 4.364 4.357 4.796 4.744 


It may be mentioned here that a CO;” concentration line for serum 
ind one for cells may easily be added to the d’Ocagne nomogram of Bock’s 
jlood.1 The scale for serum is practically parallel to the broken lines rep- 
‘esenting the R.Q., and lies approximately on the line 0.95. The scale for 
0O;” of the cells is roughly parallel to the HbO: scale and lies from 5 to 10 
nm. to the left of it. In each case the CO;” concentrations increase 
lownwards. 


- The change in pCO3” of serum and cells in passing from the 
wterial to the venous condition is, in the case chosen, 0.007 and 
),052, or 1.6 and 13 per cent, respectively. The percentage change 
n the carbonate concentration of the serum, 1.6 per cent, is nota- 
ole for the fact that it is even less than the percentage change in 
ell hydrogen ion concentration which in this instance was 2.1 per 
sent. 

_ The properties of a system affording such constancy of CO,” 


1 Henderson, Bock, Field, and Stoddard (1), p. 432. 
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concentration may be shown in the following manner. The CO;' 
concentration of plasma is defined by the equation 


(1) é pCO;” = pHCoO,’ = pH + pk.* 


Differentiating with respect to pH at constant (CO3”) one obtains 


A pHCO;’ 
a Pee ee 
adr eer 
Over short ranges equation (2) is practically equivalent to 
A [HCO,’] 1 
\3 ee ee ots aT mmm fs 1y | 


Hence we see that the maintenance of a constant carbonate 
concentration in plasma depends on a definite buffer value of 
lave fees 

’ ApH 
plasma bicarbonate. A pure solution of NaHCQOs, with no buffer 
value with respect to added COs, will show, in accordance with 
equation (1), decreasing CO3” concentrations as the CO, tension 
and consequently the H* ion, is increased. On the other hand, a 
highly buffered solution will exhibit zncreasing CO3” concentrations 
as the CO, tension is increased, for the reason that there will be a 
large increase in HCO,’ in the solution with little change in H+, 
in short an increase in the HCO,’:H* ratio and hence an increase 
in CQ3”. 

One may utilize equation (2) and the data of Table I to examine 
the degree to which serum and cells deviate from the condition of 
ApHCO¥# 

ApH ; 


(Van Slyke (2)), for any given concentration of 


absolute constancy of COs” concentration. For serum 


= 1.2 and for cells 6.8, instead of the ideal value of 1. 

Considering bloods of varying composition in individuals under 
different conditions, we can state the following propositions: 
the more highly buffered the blood, the greater will be the increase 
(or the less the decrease) in the CO;” concentration of the plasma 
as arterial blood changes to venous blood of a given difference in 
CO, tension. High buffer values are associated with high hemo- 
globin concentrations, and with low respiratory quotients, for here 


*pX = —logioX 
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we are considering the change, in the respiratory cycle, in pH of 
serum per unit change in HCO,’. If there were no associated 
change in HbO, with changing CO, tensions the change in pH from 
arterial to venous blood would be about twice as great as it is 
ordinarily; the greater the change in HbO, for a given change in 
HCO’, the less will be the change in pH and the greater will be 
the physiological buffer value of the blood. For a given change 
in HCO,’, large changes in HbO, indicate low respiratory quotients. 
In the case of Bock’s blood the CO3” concentrations of arterial and 
venous plasma are identical when the R. Q. 1s 0.95. With higher 
R. Q. the arterial CO3” is the higher, with lower R. Q. the venous 
CO;” is the higher. 

The general conclusion of the discussion of this section is that 
in the physiological carbonic acid equilibrium of plasma the A-V 
changes (the arterial-venous changes) are such that the CO 3” 
concentration remains more nearly constant than does any other 
variable involved in this equilibrium. This fact makes it simple 
to extrapolate determinations on venous blood to theoretical arte- 
rial conditions with a fair degree of accuracy, and to draw lines 
roughly representing A-V changes on any nomogram with a 
CO;” scale or axis. The fitness of the mechanism by which con- 
stancy of CO3” concentration in plasma is maintained has been 
indicated and shown to depend on the fact that in blood slight 
variations in CO;” concentration occur with changes in the con- 
centration of buffer substances, and with changes in the 
respiratory quotient. 


II. RESPIRATION AND KIDNEY FUNCTION. 
General Deductions from an Acid-Base Chart. - 


Theoretical Considerations of the Equilibrium Plasma-Bone. 


- Including the carbonate, CO;”, lines in Van Slyke’s original acid- 
yase diagram (3) and spacing the variables ‘logarithmically as 
Peters did (4) (except that he used log total CO, and log CO, 
‘ension, instead of pHCO;,’ and pH, as the rectangular coordinate 
vackground) yields a chart of considerable interest and fundamen- 
alsymmetry. Fig. 1 is a chart of this character. All the values, 
oH, pHCO,’, etc., are expressed in the same unit, the negative 
ogarithm of the molar concentration. Increasing pX values 
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Fig. 1. A nomogram representing primarily the equilibria with respect 
to carbonic acid in its various forms in solution. The principal addition is 
the series of lines for the carbonate (CO3”) concentrations. All the values 
are in terms of the negative logarithm of the molar concentration—pX. 
On the assumption that the solution—plasma—is in equilibrium with solid 
CaCO; and Ca;3(PO,)o, the pCa, pPO.4’’’, pHPO,”, and pH2PO,’ values are 
included by the use of arbitrary constants and with the assumption that 
the general nature of the solution (as a solvent) is constant. These lines 
undoubtedly indicate the direction of the changes in the activities of the 
ions involved. The A-V line joins the arterial and venous points taken 
from the nomogram of Bock’s blood, and it runs very nearly parallel to a 
constant pCO;” line. Since respiratory function causes change along such 
a line, or nearly so, we have argued that change of blood along this line, 
or along any path which has a component in this direction, controls the 
rate of respiration. Since such a line is parallel to the CO, tension axis, the 
suggestion is that the CO, tension of the blood controls respiration. Simi- 
larly, since the kidney must secrete urine with the same average CO, tension 
as blood, its function may be said to control the motion of plasma along a 
constant CO, tensionline. The kidney function and respiratory function, 
acting approximately at right angles to each other, can maintain the plasma 
at a point. 


| 
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indicate decreasing concentrations. In Fig. 2 the actual concen- 
trations, except for pH, are used, but otherwise point for point the 
figures are identical. or the sake of concreteness we have used 
probable values for certain constants, although many of them are 
unknown for the conditions prevailing in plasma. That the values 
designating the several lines are equal each to the logarithm of the 
activity” of the corresponding variable plus a constant must be a 
strictly thermodynamic fact as long as equilibrium exists in the 
plasma and as long as the plasma can be considered as a uniform 
solvent with constant properties over the range of the chart. The 
activities of ions are usually of greater physiological importance 
than their total concentrations. 

We have made the further assumptions that plasma is in equi- 
librium with solid CaCO 3 and solid Ca;(PO.)2, considered as the 
chief mineral components of bone. For this purpose, in addition 
to the constants used in Section I above, we have used for this chart 
the following relations. 


(4) pCQ;”- + pCatt = 7.0 


(9) 8pCatt -F 2pP0O,” = 24.1 
(6) pPO,’”’ + pH = pHPO,” +12.4 
(7) pHPO,” + pH = pH.PO,’ + 6.8 


Having first constructed the nomogram for the carbonic acid 
equilibrium, the pCat++ values are put directly on the pCO;” 
lines to conform with equation (4) and similarly pPO,’” values 
are written in on these same lines to satisfy equation (5). The 
pHPO,” lines can be placed by equation (6) and the last equation 
fixes the pH,PO,’ lines. Curves for total inorganic phosphate 
(HPO,” + H.POu,’) and for total CO.(H2CO3 + HC0Os3’) could be 
included if desired. In referring to this chart we will speak of a 
CO, line, meaning thereby an iso-CO, tension line, any point on 
which represents the same CO, tension. The CO, tension axis is 
considered as a line at right angles to the CO, lines. Similarly 
we will speak of CO,” lines, and the CO3” axis, and so on. 


Activity is used in the thermodynamic sense introduced by G. N. Lewis 
to indicate the effective ion concentration. For practical purposes it may 
be defined as a = yc where ais the activity, c the molar concentration, and 
vy a factor known as the activity coefficient. For amore complete discussion 
of the conception of activity Lewis and Randall’s ‘“‘Thermodynamics”’ (5) 
may be consulted. 
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Although solid CaHPO, perhaps does not occur in bone, it is inter- 
esting to note that if it did, then serum, to be in equilibrium with 
the three solid salts, would become a uni-variant solution at con- 
stant temperature. This follows from the additional requirement 
that pCat+ + pHPO,” = a constant, for a uniform solvent, and 
hence all the variables of the chart would be determined by a 
single line, and this line would be a CQ, line, the particular line 
being determined by the value of the constant. Increasing CO: 


= SSO 
PSSA Rs 
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YOO NN 


LA SSS 


Fic. 2. The chart is similar to Fig. 1 Eee that the values are expresse¢ 
in millimols and the lines, except for pH, are drawn accordingly. Area: 
representing tetany and coma, etc., can be mapped out on this chart (com: 
pare Van Slyke (3)). The values under Ca** and PO,’” are relative value: 
of the activities assuming equilibrium between plasma and bone. 


HCO; 


1.6 Hef Bs 


tensions tend to cause precipitation of CaHPOu,, in a solution ir 
equilibrium with CaCO; and Ca3(PO,)2, and decreasing CO, tension: 
tend to dissolve any CaHPO, that may be present. 

The diagrams (Figs. 1 and 2) represent the maximum that we 
can at present infer about plasma in the light of any equilibrium 
between plasma and bone. It is interesting to note that Ca 
activities decrease as the conditions of plasma tend to move inte 
the upper right-hand corner of the chart, the tetany area, anc 
increase as conditions approach the lower left-hand corner, the 
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coma area. At best, however, the equilibrium is probably slowly 
attained, and we must remember that we are dealing here with an 
average condition of plasma. 


Theoretical Considerations of the Arterial-Venous Cycle and Cardio- 
respiratory Stimulation. 


Confining our attention now to the equilibrium involving car- 
bonic acid in its various forms, we place the arterial and venous 
points onthe nomogram. The data are taken from Table II which 
was compiled from the nomogram of Bock’s blood, published in 
the article by Henderson and others, and already referred to. In 


TABLE II. 


Arterial and Venous Concentrations of O2, HbO2, CO, HCO;, pH, CO3", and 
Cl—T'aken from the Nomogram of Bock’s Blood. 


Arterial. Venous. Alog. 
log= log= 
Serum. O.mm. 78.0 1.892 134.5 1/5388 |-0.354 
CO.mM 1.05 2021 ied 2.090 0.069 
(HCO;3’)mm 25.40 1.595 27.66 1.558 0.037 
pH 7.451 7.421 | 0.030 
(CO3”)mM 0.0432} 4.364 0.0489] 4.357 | 0.007 
(Cl) mm 99 36 F00Ss F-98122 1.008 | 0.005 
Cells. HbO, mm 8.50 2.070 Dole 2.249 0.179 
(HCO;’}mm 1s.t2 1.885 15.00 1.824 0.061 
(CO3”)mM 0.016 4.796 0.018 4.744 0.052 
(Cl)mM 50.96 | 1.298 | 53.22 | 1.274 | 0.019 
| pH 7.309 7.300 | 0.009 


the table we have merely included the logarithms of the values for 
each variable as it exists in arterial and in venous cells and plasma, 
and in a separate column we have placed the differences, in 
logarithmic units, between the arterial and venous values of each 
variable. 

We propose now to examine the requirements which must be 
fulfilled by any mechanism which controls respiratory rate and 
heart rate, more specifically the effective ventilation rate and the 
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rate of actual blood flow. For the time being we will assume paral- 
lelism between these two rates, and speak of respiration alone. 
Since we are primarily concerned with carbonic acid, in the dis- 
cussion which follows we will disregard the réle played by oxygen. 
Although oxygen is probably the most important variable in the 
whole respiratory process, if the oxygen factor, however it may 
operate, is kept constant, the arguments will be valid. With this 
restriction, the function of respiration is simply the elimination of 
CO., the transformation of venous into arterial blood, or what 
might be described as motion of blood plasma from point V to 
point A on the nomogram. ‘The actual position of the A-V line 
(joining arterial and venous points) may be quite different from 
the one given in Figs. 1 and 2, but A-V lines are always very nearly 
parallel to the one given. If the buffer value of the blood 
increases, or if the respiratory quotient decreases, the line becomes 
a trifle steeper, but the possible variations are not large. The 
A-V line is practically parallel to a COQ 3” line, which in our chart is 
also parallel to the CO, tension axis. 

The principle of the maintenance of a steady state involves the 
necessary equality of CO, production and CO, elimination—other- 
wise the individual would surely die. This biological argument 
is analogous to a thermodynamic argument: in each case the 
basis rests upon experience, on the one hand that the organism 
survives and maintains a steady state or physiological equilibrium, 
on the other hand that energy is conserved and that equilibrium 
represents the most probable configuration. In neither case is 
there any definite suggestion of the mechanism involved, but we 
can he sure that whatever hypothesis is suggested to explain the 
mechanism, this hypothesis must be consistent with the more 
general biological or thermodynamic conclusion. Vicious circles 
and perpetual motions are barred. In the problem of respiration, 
stimulation of respiration must operate through a mechanism con- 
sistent with the necessity of maintaining equality of CO, produc- 
tion and CQO, elimination. That respiration can maintain any CO; 
tension within limits compatible with life is obvious enough. And 
respiration being the mechanism for controlling CO, tension, it 
is clear that respiration in the last analysis is controlled by CO, 
tension (barring for the present the rdle of oxygen). Conversely it 
is inconceivable that a variable which is wholly independent of 
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and unchanged by the action of respiration should affect the 
respiratory rate. 

The supposition that increased respiration follows from in- 
crease in the CO, tension of the blood is in harmony with the 
observation that injectionsof NaHCO; often cause increased 
breathing. This observation has been considered as an anomaly 
according to the theory of respiratory control by pH, because the 
injection of bicarbonate always makes the blood more alkaline 
and diminished breathing would be expected to follow according 
to the theory. However, in spite of the increased alkalinity, if 
the injected solution is more concentrated in respect to bicarbon- 
ate than is the blood, there is always an increase in CO, tension. 
This increase is due to the decomposition of the injected bicar- 
bonate solution as it mixes with the blood, the blood being more 
acid than the injected solution. The CO, derived from this decom- 
position (or the high CO, tension of a relatively concentrated 
NaHCO; solution previously adjusted to the pH of blood) is pre- 
sumably the stimulus to increased breathing. The increased res- 
piration following injections of acid, during exercise, etc., is invari- 
ably associated with increase in CO, production, whether by 
decomposition of bicarbonate or by increase in metabolism. 

The conclusion arrived at by the biological argument is that any 
mechanism of respiratory control must be consistent with the 
maintenance of CO, equilibrium. This mechanism must operate 
largely through changes in the CO, tension of the blood, and inde- 
pendently of other variables except oxygen. ‘The most conserva- 
tive general statement would be that respiration is controlled by 
the venosity of the blood, by the combination of factors and varia- 
ables which distinguish venous from arterial blood. 

Now let us consider the A-V line. If respiration results in 
motion from V to A, it is altogether probable that motion from A 
to V results in respiration, in other words that the stimulus for 
breathing is derived from any motion of blood plasma which has 
a component in the A-V direction. It is reasonable to suppose 
the the most efficient stimulus is one which operates actually 
along the A-V line, and conversely that a variable which remains 
constant along the A-V line could not act as stimulus at all. 
Now the A-V line is practically parallel to the CO, axis, and CO: 
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may therefore be said to act along the A-V line. The importance 
of CO, tension as a possible respiratory stimulus is not only greater 
than that of other variables (except oxygen) but it is practically 
a maximum; that is, the slope of the A-V line is such that a given 
degree of motion along the A-V line represents practically a 
maximum change in CO, tension with a minimum combined change 
in pH and pHCO;’. The slope of the A-V line, as shown in Section 
I, is due to the specific buffer properties of blood, including the 
important contribution derived from changes in HbO,. Although 
the buffer properties of blood have been interpreted as part of a 
mechanism for preservation of neutrality they also insure that CO, 
exchange in lungs and tissues operates at maximum efficiency 
(providing maximum change in CO, tension, minimum combined 
change in pH and pHCO;,’, and practically no change in pCQO3”). 
Furthermore the buffer properties of blood insure that respiratory 
stimulation depends primarily on CO, tension (and presumably on 
oxygen) thereby providing maximum association between the 
function of CO, elimination and the logical stimulus, providing 
minimum association between respiration and pH or pHCO,’, 
and no association with pCO;”. The properties of blood exhibit 
a fitness to maintain a steady state with respect to carbonic acid, 
allowing maximum changes in COs, and no changes in CO3”. 


Kidney Function. 


Whereas the lungs eliminate large quantities of COs, such small 
amounts of any form of carbonic acid are found in the urine that 
the kidney can hardly be said to control the carbonic acid of blood. 
However, CO, (or HsCOs), an unionized molecule and freely 
diffusible, is found in the urine at about the same concentration 
as in blood, at tensions between that of arterial and venous blood, 
as shown by Gamble (6). In so far as respiration may maintain 
a constant average blood CO, tension, it follows that the kidney 
must excrete urine at the same average CO, tension, and that the 
kidney, including NH; production as part of the acid-base function, 
can control the motion of plasma only along a given CO, line. The- 
acid-base chart can be used for urine (making small allowances for 
the change in pK’ values for changing salt concentration) and the 
equilibrium with respect to carbonic acid in urine can be described 
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as limited to motion along the extended CO, line of blood. Since 
the kidney controls motion of plasma along this line, it is probable 
that kidney function (operating largely through other variables, 
phosphates and base especially) maintains a condition in plasma 
such that the CO,” concentration, represented by a line at right 
angles to the direction of controlled motion, remains relatively 
constant. 

Respiration was conceived as effecting motion along the CO, 
axis, and thereby controlling the CO, tension of blood. The kid- 
ney, on the other hand, effects motion along the CO 3” axis, pre- 
sumably controlling the CO3” concentration. Disturbances in 
either function alone, or unusual strains imposed upon either func- 
tion, will result in motion of plasma along a line parallel to the line 
characteristic of each function. A combination of disturbances 
or strains will result in motion having components parallel to 
the lines characteristic of each function. The kidneys and the 
cardiorespiratory system, acting at right angles to each other, are 
able together to maintain the plasma at a point. 


We wish particularly to thank Dr. Van Slyke for his helpful 
suggestions and criticisms in the development of this paper. 


SUMMARY. 


The constancy of the carbonate concentration of plasma during 
an arterial-venous cycle has been shown and the unique fitness 
of the blood for the maintenance of this constancy has been 
demonstrated. 

A nomogram embodying the variables COz, HCO;’, H+, CO3”, 
Cat+, PO.’”’, HPO,”, and HPO,’ has been described. A considera- 
tion of the changes occurring in blood during an arterial-venous 
-eycle leads to the hypothesis of respiratory control by CO: tension. 

Considered from the point of view of the nomogram, respiration 
causes change of plasma along a line practically parallel to a 
constant CO;3” line, whereas kidney function results in change 
of plasma along a line parallel to a constant CO, tension line. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The development of a reliable method for evaluating flour is a 
matter of great economic importance. The properties of flour 
depend largely upon the proteins it contains. Though these 
have been studied often, much still remains to be done. ‘Their 
physical properties, for example, are far from completely known. 
The object of this investigation was to contribute information of 
this kind. A study has been made of the solubility of ghadin in 
certain solvents and of its specific rotation in certain solvents. 
Incidentally the method of preparing pure, unaltered gliadin has 
been investigated and some observations have been made on its 
denaturation by alcohol. 


Preparation of Wheat Gliadin. 


The method followed for preparing gliadin was based: on the 
procedures of Osborne and Harris (1906-07), Gréh and Friedl 
(1914), and Woodman (1922). Certain new features were intro- 
duced and preparations of unusual purity and low ash content 
were obtained. Hence the method adopted will be described in 
some detail. | 


Preparation of the gluten, extraction thereform of the gliadin with dilute 
ulcohol,1 and concentration of the filtered extract under diminished pressure 
below 50°C. were carried out essentially as described by Osborne and 
Harris. The concentrated syrup was then poured into about 5 volumes of 1 
per cent aqueous sodium chloride solution contained in a 2500 ec. wide 


1 All the alcohol used was purified by distillation from alkali. 
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mouth bottle. Vigorous shaking for 1 or 2 minutes precipitated the gliadin 
as a foam which presents a large surface and is of such a nature that the 
bottle may be inverted and the wash water drained out. Three vigorous 
shakings with 1 liter portions of 0.1 per cent sodium chloride solutions 
followed. 

The wet foamy precipitate was dissolved by the addition of a suitable 
amount of 95 per cent alcohol.?, Knowing the volume of 95 per cent alcohol 
added and the volume of the solution obtained, it was possible to adjust the 
final solvent to a concentration of approximately 70 per cent of alcohol. 
This solution was held in the refrigerator at about 5°C. for 24 hours. Much 
of the gliadin had then separated as a honey-like layer. It appeared to 
carry down with it most of the lipoids and suspensoid impurities which are 
difficult, if not impossible, to remove by filtration. The decanted super- 
natant liquid was turbid, but became water-clear when warmed to room 
temperature. The honey-like residue was dissolved in warm 70 per cent 
alcohol and a second separation was carried through in the same manner. 
A third separation did not succeed, 

This method of purifying gliadin is advantageous in that tedious filtra- 
tion through filter paper pulp is unnecessary. In fact it was found that the 
gluten extract could be carried through this separation without filtration. 
Such a separation can only be achieved at the expense of some gliadin and 
hence is not applicable when a quantitative yield is desired. This method 
is possibly adaptable to the preparation of other proteins; almost certainly 
to the preparation of other prolamins. 

The clear gliadin solutions from the first and second separations were 
combined and concentrated under diminished pressure. The gladin was 
precipitated and washed in salt solution as described before except that 
sodium chloride was replaced by lithium chloride. The use of hthium 
chloride in this and subsequent precipitations renders the removal of 
electrolytes during the final dehydration with alcohol and ether more nearly 
attainable. 

The wet gliadin was dissolved as before in the minimum quantity of 
strong alcohol. It was then precipitated by pouring it in a fine stream into 
4volumes of absolute alcohol, containing 0.025 per cent of lithium chloride. 
Vigorous shaking promoted precipitation. The precipitate was dissolved 
in about 500 ec. of warm 60 per cent alcohol and precipitated as before. 
This process was repeated a third time. 

The final precipitate was dehydrated twice with absolute alcohol, ground 
in a mortar, again dehydrated with alcohol, and finally three times with dry 
aldehyde-free ether. It was then dried at 40°C. and 20 mm. pressure. 


Two duplicate preparations, Nos. 3 A and 3 B, were obtained 
from a Turkey Red wheat patent flour by this method. ‘These 
preparations formed water-clear solutions in 50, 60, and 70 per 


2 The percentage of alcohol in this and subsequent cases is percentage | 
by volume. 
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cent alcohol. No turbidity developed in these solutions after a 
month at room temperature. 

Three other gliadin preparations which did not form clear solu- 
tions in dilute alcohol at room temperature had been obtained by a 
different method. ‘This earlier method differed in an important 
detail from the method just described. It is necessary, in order to 
make clear the significance of this detail, to describe some of the 
conditions under which gliadin may be denatured by alcohol. 
Osborne (1924) reported that under certain conditions zein may be 
denatured by alcohol. In the course of the present investigation 
it became evident that gliadin also may be denatured by alcohol. 
After standing for some time in contact with 75 to 85 per cent 
alcohol it becomes irreversibly altered. The conditions are diffi- 
cult to reproduce for the condition of the gliadin, 7.e. whether 
anhydrous or moist, and the temperature are important variables. 
Under some conditions even 70 per cent alcohol may denature glia- 
din. If dry gliadin is covered with 70 per cent alcohol, it becomes 
solvated, forming a concentrated, clear viscous solution below the 
larger part of the solvent. If this is then allowed to stand quietly 
for 2 or 3 days, part of the gliadin will be altered and will not dis- 
solve in any concentration of alcohol at room temperature. 

In making these three first preparations, an insufficient amount 
of absolute alcohol was used for precipitation. The gliadin came 
down as a viscous translucent mass rather than in the form of 
opaque white flakes. This translucent mass dissolved only slowly 
in 70 per cent alcohol. Here is where denaturing occurred. The 
difficulty may be avoided by using a large excess of absolute alco- 


hol and by redissolving in 60 per cent rather than in 70 per cent 
‘alcohol. The use of 60 per cent alcohol is advisable because the 
strong alcohol held by the precipitate raises the concentration of 
alcohol in the solvent. 


_Inspite of the fact that these earlier preparations did not dis- 
solve completely in any concentration of alcohol at room tempera- 
ture, each contained a considerable proportion of unaltered gliadin. 


This unaltered portion was readily separated. Each preparation 
was dissolved in about twenty times its weight of warm 50 per 


cent alcohol: Enough strong alcohol was added to make a sol- 


_vent containing 70 per cent alcohol by volume. This was allowed 
to stand overnight in the refrigerator to allow the denatured 
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gliadin to settle out, and from this point on was carried through 
the remainder of the method first described above. Each of 
these first three preparations yielded about one-half its weight of 
apparently unaltered gliadin. 

The preparations finally obtained were five in number: one from 
a commercial family patent flour, two duplicate preparations from 
a Kansas Kharkoff flour, and two duplicate preparations from a 


TABLE I. 
Nitrogen and Ash Contents of Five Gliadin Preparations (Dry Basis). 


Nitrogen. 
Preparation No. OF Tiga atl (ee ae ae Saray Ash. 
Spr remti Average. 
per cent per cent per cent 
1 17.55 17.. 55 0.06 
2A 17.49 17.43 Oct 
17.39 
17.41 
276 17.56 17-53 0.07 
17.50 
17.53 
3A = a7 PH5 17.66 0.07 
lias 
17.74 
17.73 
3B 17.46 17.52 0.08 
17.51 
17.58 
AVETAP Ese. gers ss ere «2 oS es 17.54 0.08 


N 


‘Turkey Red flour. These will henceforth be referred to as Prepara- 
" tions 1, 2 A, 2B, 3A, and 3 B. 

The moisture content of these preparations was accurately 
determined by heating 1 gm. portions to constant weight at 115—- 
118°C. and atmospheric pressure. (Cf. Benedict and Osborne, 
1907.) All subsequent determinations have been calculated to. 
the dry basis. | 
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The nitrogen and ash contents of these preparations are shown in 
Table I. Nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl-Gunning 
method, using K,SO, and CuSQO,. Correction was made for the 
blank and the precautions advised by Paul and Berry (1921) were 
observed. Digestion was carried on for 3 hours after clearing. 
Ashing was performed in a platinum dish at low red heat. 

The values reported in the literature for the nitrogen content of 
wheat gliadin have been collected in Table II. Osborne and Voor- 
hees (1893) were particularly concerned with obtaining quantita- 
tive separation of each of the proteins. Most other investigators 
have concerned themselves with the question of isolating pure 
gliadin for study of its physicochemical properties. The evidence 


TABLE II. 
Nitrogen Content of Wheat Gliadin. 


Observer. No. of samples. Nitrogen (dry basis). 
per cent 
Osborne and Voorhees (1893)...... 27 17.66 
Mathewson (1906, a; 1906, b)...... 25 17.54 
Gréh and Friedl (1914)........... 2 noe 
Liiers and Ostwald (1920).......... 1 Wee 
mross and Swain (1924)........:... 4 eos 
Le eee ee eee 1 17-2 
meee (LOD) ee PA SITE ee. 1 Woe ie 
he, a 5 17.54 


* Mathewson was not certain that one of his preparations was anhydrous. 


suggests that the generally accepted nitrogen content of gliadin 
which was established by Osborne and Voorhees is slightly high. 

Each of the five preparations made in the course of this investi- 
gation was quite pure. The ash content may be regarded as 
negligible (cf. Loeb, 1922). One preparation was examined for 
lipoids by Hertwig’s method (1923) and found to contain less than 
0.02 per cent. The percentage of ammonia nitrogen formed on 
acid hydrolysis was determined by the method of Van Slyke (1911- 
12). Two determinations on one of these preparations gave 26.10 
and 26.23 per cent as compared with 25.57 per cent found by Van 
‘Slyke (1911-12); 26.01 per cent found by Blish (1916); and 26.40 
‘per cent found by Cross and Swain (1924). Each of these last 
two values is the average of a number of determinations. 
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The altered gliadin, separated from the earlier preparations, has 
been exumined. These first preparations could be dissolved in* 
warm 70 per cent alcohol. However, during separation and dry- 
ing with absolute alcohol and dry ether, further alteration took 
place for the dried material could not be completely dissolved in 
any concentration of alcohol at any temperature. On the dry 
basis it contained 17.14 per cent of nitrogen, and after acid 
hydrolysis 25.85 per cent of the total nitrogen was found to be 
ammonia nitrogen. When placed in warm 70 per cent alcohol it 
became mucin-like. These observations, considered in connection 
with the fact that this substance had once been soluble in 70 per 
cent alcohol at room temperature, leave no doubt that this mate- 
rial is altered ghadin. Itis probably identical with the ‘‘residue’”’ 
analyzed by Cross and Swain (1924) and possibly identical with 
the mucedin or with the gluten-fibrin of Ritthausen (1872). This 
alteration of gliadin is probably quite significant in connection 
with its determination in a flour. Heretofore it has been tacitly 
assumed that gliadin may be treated with any concentration of 
alcohol with impunity. Further, the preparation of pure glutenin 
involves the removal of gliadin with alcohol. If any gliadin 
becomes denatured in the process, it will remain in the flour or glu- 
ten. But the altered gliadin is readily soluble in dilute alkali and 
it would therefore contaminate the glutenin when alkali is used 
for its extraction. 


Solubility of Wheat Gliadin. 


Ghadin and a few other plant proteins exhibit such a unigue 
behavior toward the solvent alcohol-water that they have been 
grouped together as the prolamins. While insoluble in either 
pure solvent, they are soluble in suitable mixtures of the two. 

That much discussed question, the value of the gliadin-glutenin 
ratio, will remain unsettled until exact. methods are at hand for 
determining these two proteins. Many methods have been 
devised for determining gliadin. None of these investigations 
_has been preceded by a careful study of the solubility of pure glia- 
din in ethy] alcohol-water, although this binary solvent is generally 
used in the process of determining gliadin. The importance of 
obtaining quantitative knowledge regarding the solubility of 
gliadin is clearly evident. | | 
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Many studies, such as that of Hoagland (1911), have been car- 
ried out in which the amount of nitrogen extracted from flour 
with alcohol-water mixtures has been determined. But there are 
many nitrogen-containing compounds in flour and hence nothing 
conclusive regarding the solubility of gliadin is learned from such 
an investigation. 


Two investigators have made quantitative studies of the solubility of 
pure gliadin. Greaves (1911) states: ‘‘The solubility in 70 per cent alcohol 
of carefully prepared gliadin was found to be 0.0601 while in 74 per cent 
alcohol it was found to be 0.0538.’’ Eto (1924) concludes that it is most 
soluble in 60 to 70 per cent alcohol and that its solubility is practically 
unlimited in these solvents above 30°C. 

The phenomenon of a substance being most readily dissolved by a binary 
solvent isnot common. Apparently, cellulose nitrate in ether and alcohol, 
as well as cinchonine in chloroform and alcohol are cases analogous to the 
behavior of gliadin in alcohol and water. Casein in pyridine and water, 
studied by Levites (1911), probably is not strictly analogous, for the basic 
character of pyridine may result in the formation of a caseinate. The 
finding of Larguier des Bancels (1908) that gelatin is dissolved more readily 
by aqueous alcohol or aqueous acetone than by water alone suggests a 
partial analogy to the behavior of gliadin. Ina recent study of the peptiza- 
tion of gelatin by mixed liquids, Mardles (1924) concluces that “‘the solu- 
bility of gelatin is greater in the mixed liquids than the average value, and 
under some conditions the solvent power of water can be increased, or not 
appreciably diminished by the addition of a non-solvent such as pyridine, 
glycerol, alcohol, etc.’’ 

The solubility of zein, the prolamin of maize, has been investigated by 
Galeotti and Giampalmo (1908). These investigators applied the usual 
method of determining the solubility of crystalloids. Zein was agitated 
with water-alcohol solvents at 25°C. for 24 hours. The concentrations of 
the resulting solutions were then determined. About 20 per cent solutions 
/were obtained in 60 and in 70 per cent alcohol. Much less zein dissolved 
| when there was more than 70 per cent or less than 60 per cent of alcohol in 
the solvent. They did not demonstrate that saturation was reached under 
‘the conditions of their experiments. This precaution should not be neg- 
lected when one is working with substances which dissolve slowly and which 
_form viscous solutions. 


_ There is a question whether one can refer properly to the “‘solu- 
bility” of a protein. Peptization is a broader and possibly a safer 
term. Bancroft (1921) states: “If the amount of substance pep- 
tized by a given mass of water under given conditions is fairly 
constant, it will look as though we were dealing with true solubil- 
ity.” With this interpretation it can be said that globulin forms 
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true solutions, for Osborne and Harris (1905) note that concen- 
trated solutions of globulin prepared above 30°C, ‘‘when cooled 
deposit the globulin either in crystals or in well-formed spherules 
or spheroids.’”’ As pointed out by Cohn (1921-22): “In the case 
of a protein that is relatively insoluble at its isoelectric point the 
undissociated protein HPOH may be assumed to have a definite 
solubility.”” Zein also would seem to form true solutions in alco- 
hol-water, if one accepts the solubility determinations of Galeotti 
and Giampalmo (1908). 

The uncertainty of securing saturation of a solvent with gladin 
by agitation at a fixed temperature led to the adoption of the ple- 
thostatic method (so called by Hill, 1923) of determining solubility. 
Gladin and solvent were sealed in glass tubes about 0.6 x 10 
cm. Solution was effected by heating the sealed tubes in a ther- 
mostat adjusted to 50°C. In this way a series of.solutions was 
obtained in solvents containing 50, 60, and 70 per cent alcohol. 
The gliadin concentrations ranged from 0.1 to 25 gm. per 100 gm. 
of solution. It was planned to cool these solution tubes very 
slowly and note the temperatures at which precipitation of glia- 
din took place. 

The tubes, containing water-clear gliadin solutions, were placed 
in a water bath at 50°C. The bath was cooled at the rate of 3 to 
4 degrees per hour and at the same time was stirred to maintain a 
uniform temperature. When room temperature was nearly 
reached .it was surrounded by a second bath which was kept at a 
somewhat lower temperature with ice. Salt was added when the 
freezing point was approached. ‘The temperatures at which tur- 
bidity developed are shown in Table III. 

It is evident that for solutions of gliadin in 50, 60, and 70 per 
cent alcohol, there is, for each solvent, a fairly well defined tem- 
perature at which turbidity develops. In solutions of gliadin 
ranging from 2.5 to 25 per cent this temperature is practically 
independent of the gliadin concentration. Even below 2.5 per. 
cent concentration,.turbidity develops within a few degrees of the | 
critical temperature characteristic of more concentrated solutions. » 

The question arises, does supersaturation play a réle in this. 
phenomenon? It was definitely eliminated by warming tubes 
which had just become turbid. Within 1 or 2 degrees, or in some | 
cases within a few tenths of a degree, of the temperature at which | 
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turbidity had developed, the solutions became clear, regardless of 
gliadin concentration. In other words, gliadin solutions ranging in 
concentration from 2.5 per cent up to at least 25 per cent become 
(for a given solvent) turbid at the same temperature and redis- 
solve at practically the same temperature. This phenomenon 
appears to be one of peptization rather than of true solution. It 
appears that within this range of gliadin concentration there is a 
critical peptization temperature for gliadin in each of these three 
ethyl alcohol-water mixtures. It is true that for solutions more 
dilute than 2.5 per cent, the turbidity temperature becomes 


TABLE III. 
Turbidity Temperatures of Solutions of Gliadinin Alcohol-Water. 


EtOH by volume in the mixed solvent. 


_ Gliadin. 50 per cent. 60 per cent. 70 per cent. 
Turbidity Turbidity Turbidity 
temperature. temperature. f temperature. 
gm. per 100 gm. of oc Yon Yl 
solution (appreximate) f : 
0.10 —3 —2 —2 
0.20 —l 0 
0.40 +5 =i 43 
0.60 0 0 
0.80 +6 —1 
1.00 +1 +3 
2.50 ent eZ 20 
5.00 +7 +2 aie 
10.00 +1 a8 
25.00 +8 9 +8 


lower as the gliadin concentration decreases. The behavior of 
gliadin within this range is similar to that of crystalloids. No 
further investigation of this region of dilute solutions has been 
“made. 

_ This investigation was then extended to a wider range of 
-alcohol-water mixtures. A series of solutions was prepared, each 
‘solution containing approximately 2.5 per cent of gliadin by weight. 
Each of the five gliadin preparations was used. With one 
‘gliadin preparation, in addition to ethyl alcohol-water, vary- 
‘ing proportions of water with methyl alcohol and with n-propyl 
alcohol were used. The methyl alcohol used was Baker’s absolute. 
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The n-propyl alcohol had a specific gravity of 0.8091 and a boil- 
ing point of 97°C. These solutions were prepared as before 
except that in a few cases the gliadin could not be peptized at 50°C. 
These were heated to 70°C. for a short time. The data obtained 
are tabulated in Table IV and shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1 illustrates the behavior of the five gliadin preparations in 


TABLE IV. 
Turbidity Temperatures of 2.6 Per Cent Gliadin Solutions in Alcohol-W ater 
Solvents. 


Temperature at which turbidity developed. 


Alcohol 
von. | The | eae | gm | Catbk | 2B | GUSORA | Seabed 
-H:20 -H20. -H a -Hy “20. -H20. 

per cent OE “Ge nd O13 cOn oC LOS: AOE 
2.5 Above 70. 
5.0 66 Above 70. | Above 70. 
15 56 70 
10.0 44 58 28 
20.0 33 43 17 
30200)" 33 29 32 24 2G 34 6 
Rie & 21 
40.0 | 23 19 21 16 18 78026 —3 
45.0 . 11 5.5 
50.0 13 9.5 12 4.0 9 21 —6.5 
55.0 Ly 7.0 IQs as 4 6.5 —6 
60.0 8.0 4.5 fies 2 520 13 —3 
65.0 10 5.9 9.0 2.5 6 10.5 
70.0} 15 OFo He is 5 11 12 14 
75.0 13 
80.0 | 41 35 38 All BORD 19 61 
82.5 41 Above 70. 
85.0 55 29 


90.0 Above 70. Above 70. 


ethyl alcohol-water mixtures. The curves in Fig. 1 are similar in 
character but differ in their distance from the z-axis. Prepara- 
tions 2 A and 2 B, although from the same flour, do not exhibit 
an identical peptization behavior; nor do duplicate preparations, 
Nos. 3 Aand 3B. This somewhat disconcerting result is subject: 
to three possible explanations: Variable proportions of two glia- 
dins may have been present, as suggested by the work of Lindet 


ee 
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Fig. 1. Critical peptization temperatures of five gliadin preparations in 
EtOH-H,0. 
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Fig. 2. Critical peptization temperatures of gliadin in MeOH-H,0, 
EtOH-H.0O, and n-PrOH-H.0O. 
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and Ammann (1907); variable proportions of impurities may have 
been present; or variable degrees of denaturing may have taken 
place in precipitating and dehydrating the gliadin preparations. 

The first possibility isremote. Essentially the same methods of 
extraction were used on the duplicate preparations and a clean- 
cut or even a considerable separation is improbable. With mix- 
tures of two gliadins the critical solution temperatures in all 
probability would be those of the gliadin having the higher critical 
solution temperatures. To test this question, 2.5 per cent solutions 
in 80 per cent ethyl alcohol were prepared in one of which equal 
weights of Preparations 2 B and 3 A were used and in the other, 
1 part of No. 2 B and 8 parts of No.3 A. The critical peptiza- 
tion temperature of the first mixture was 38°C. and of the second, 
37°C., as compared with 38°C. for a solution of No. 2 B alone and 
31°C. for No.3 Aalone. Separation of two hypothetical gliadins 
is therefore eliminated as an explanation of the question at issue. 

The possibility that variable proportions of impurities may be 
responsible for the difference in critical solution temperatures of 
duplicate preparations seems unlikely. The preparations. were 
practically lipoid-, carbohydrate-, and ash-free. 

The possibility of partial denaturing having taken place is worth 
considering. It will be recalled that the first gliadin preparations 
were not homogeneous but contained a protein insoluble at room 
temperature in any concentration of alcohol. This altered gliadin, 
before separation from the unaltered proportion, could be dis- 
solved in warm 70 per cent alcohol. During the process of separa- 
tion, however, it became insoluble in alcohol under any conditions. 
It has been found that heating a solution of gliadin in 80 per cent 
alcohol at 60°C. for several hours raises the critical peptization 
temperature several degrees. It is evident that denaturing by 
alcohol raises the critical peptization temperature curve. If the 
further assumption is made that the upward shift may take place 
in imperceptible or slight gradations, a plausible explanation 1s 
supplied for the different locations of the critical peptization tem- 
perature curve of each of these five preparations. This question 
should be investigated further, for it has many interesting 
implications. 
>. However, at present there is no final basis to decide whether it 
is the presence of impurities or slight differences in degree of dena- 
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turing which is responsible for the different levels of these parallel 
curves, 

The curves of Fig. 1 reveal a wider range of alcohol concentra- 
tion capable of peptizing gliadin than has hitherto been realized. 
Preparation 3 A, which has the lowest critical peptization tempera- 
ture curve, is peptized at 20°C. in solvents containing approxi- 
mately 35 to 77 per cent of alcohol. It is peptized in 80 per cent 
alcohol at 31°C. and even in 10 per cent alcohol at about 44°C. 
Incidentally, a 20 per cent solution of gliadin was prepared without 
difficulty in 10 per cent alcohol at 50°C. In fact, gliadin seems to 
be peptized as rapidly in 10 per cent alcohol at 50°C. as it does in 
70 per cent alcohol at 20°C. While no quantitative measurements 
were made, it appeared that the rate of peptization was. roughly 
proportional to the number of degrees between the critical pep- 
tization temperature and the temperature at which peptization 
was effected. Peptization at any temperature seemed to be most 
rapid in 60 per cent alcohol. 

The solubility of gliadin in 80 per cent alcohol is a moot question. 
Mathewson (1906, a) was unable to dissolve gliadin in 80 per cent 
alcohol at 20°C. but succeeded in dissolving it in this solvent at 
40°C. In agreement with this finding are the curves of Fig. 1; 
none of these gliadin preparations is peptized in 80 per cent alco- 
hol at 20°C. and all but one are peptized at 40°C. Yet Osborne 
and Harris (1906-07) determined the specific rotation of gliadin 
at 20°C. in this solvent. 

The curve of Preparation 3 A in Fig. 1 is shown in most detail. 
It appears to be asymptotic at 5 and at 87.5 per cent alcohol. 
However, the points determined in alcohol more concentrated 
than 70 per cent are capable of less accurate determination than 
the others. As mentioned before, gliadin may be denatured by 
such solvents. For this reason solutions of gliadin in alcohol more 
concentrated than 70 per cent were prepared as rapidly as possible 
and their critical peptization temperatures were determined with- 
out delay. 

In Fig. 2 are shown the critical peptization temperature curves 
for Preparation 3 A in methyl alcohol-water, in ethyl alcohol- 
water, and in n-propyl alcohol-water. In each of these mixed 
solvents there are, for a given temperature, two points on the 
critical peptization temperature curve (except at the apex). One 


/, 
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point corresponds to the minimum percentage of alcohol which 
will peptize gliadin at that temperature. The other corresponds 
to the maximum percentage of alcohol which the solvent can have. 
At this given temperature gliadin cannot be peptized outside this 
range of alcohol concentration. The minimum and maximum 
values at 5 degree intervals have been averaged and these mean 
values plotted for each of the curves of Fig. 2. The lower portion 
of this curve is nearly a straight line. Its extension by extrapola- 
tion to the critical peptization temperature curve determines the 
apex of the curve; that is, the percentage of alcohol in the solvent 
which had the lowest critical peptization temperature. 

The lowest point on the methyl alcohol-water curve thus deter- 
mined is at 10°C. and there is 68.5 per cent of methyl alcohol in the 
solvent. The corresponding values on the ethyl alcohol-water 
curve are 2°C. and 63 per cent; on the n-propyl alcohol-water 
curve, —6.5°C. and 51 per cent. These percentages correspond 
to the following molar concentrations: 17.3, 10.8, and 6.8, 
respectively. 

The ethyl alcohol-water mixtures which peptize gliadin at room 
temperature cover a much wider range than those of methyl] alco- | 
hol and water. The range is greatest with n-propyl alcohol and 
water. This gliadin preparation is peptized at 20°C. in a solvent 
containing from 17 to 72 per cent of n-propyl alcohol. 

An attempt was made to prepare solutions more concentrated — 
than 25 per cent. No difficulty was experienced in preparing 50 
per cent solutions at 50°C. in 50, and in 60, per cent ethyl alcohol. 
As these were cooled they became extremely viscous and, before 
the critical temperature was reached, somewhat opalescent. 
The characteristic turbid appearance did not develop at the criti- 
cal temperature, due possibly to the extreme viscosity of the 
solutions. Solutions of about 60 per cent concentration in 50 and 
60 per cent alcohol were prepared by holding the sealed tubes at 
50°C. for several days. However, these solutions were too vis- 
cous for the escape of entrapped air bubbles and hence no attempt 
was made to reach higher concentrations by this method. 

When a solution of gliadin in ethyl alecohol-water was evaporated 
at room temperature with the occasional addition of strong alco- 
hol, a transparent film was eventually obtained. This film as it 
approached dryness was under much strain and finally, with a 
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crackling sound, broke into small pieces. At the same time, 
pieces of glass were chipped from the containing crystallizing dish, 
so powerful are the adhesive properties of this gliadin film. A 
solution of gliadin in 70 per cent n-propyl alcohol may be evapor- 
ated to dryness at 50°C., the addition of alcohol to prevent tur- 
bidity developing being unnecessary. Due to its possessing a 
vapor pressure near that of water at this temperature, enough 
n-propy! alcohol remains in the solvent to maintain an apparently 
homogeneous system throughout the entire evaporation. This 
formation by gladin of a transparent film is an old observation; 
it was responsible for the name “‘plant gelatin’? proposed by 
Liebig. 

Evidently there is no upper limit to the solubility of gliadin in 
suitable alcohol-water mixtures above the critical solution tem- 
perature curve. The fact that no upper limit can be established 
suggests that we have here a system of three liquids. Two of 
them, water and alcohol, are miscible in all proportions. The 
third, solvated gliadin, is completely miscible with the other two 
above the critical peptization temperatures. Apparently both 
water and alcohol are adsorbed since gliadin is not dissolved, or 
peptized by either pure solvent. 

Ostwald and Wolski (1921) found that zein in 97 per cent alco- 
hol diffused through parchment, collodion, and rubber mem- 
branes and concluded that zein was in part molecularly dispersed 
in alcohol of this concentraton. Hoping to learn something of the 
degree of dispersion of gliadin in alcohol-water, dilute gliadin solu- 
tions in 60 per cent alcohol were dialyzed for 8 days against 60 
per cent alcohol. Bags of vegetable parchment and of collodion 
were used. At the end of this time the entire dialysate (about 
200 cc.) from each bag was evaporated to small volume and tested 
for gliadin by the biuret test: The result was negative for the 
parchment bag and weakly positive for the collodion bag. We 
can conclude from this experiment that gliadin in 60 per cent alco- 
hol is not readily diffusible through these membranes. Whether 
the ultimate units are individual protein molecules with adsorbed 
solvent or whether each unit contains aggregated protein mole- 


' cules cannot be stated on the basis of this experiment. 


The peptization of’ gliadin by a number of other solvents was 


investigated. Aqueous solutions of known concentration of a 
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number of substances were prepared. A measured volume of such 
a solution was introduced into a 100 ce. glass-stoppered graduated 
cylinder and enough gliadin was added to make a I per cent solu- 
tion. When the gliadin was completely peptized, the temperature 
was adjusted to 20° and boiled distilled water was added in small 
portions and with stirring until turbidity appeared. ‘The volume 
was noted and the molar concentration of the added substance was 
calculated. The results are shown in Table V. 

The parallel behavior of potassium thiocyanate and ammonium 
thiocyanate (shown in Table V) indicates that the anion is the ion 
concerned in this phenomenon. 

TABLE V. 


Minimum Concentration of Certain Substances in Water Capable of Holding 
Gliadin in Solution at 20°C. as Determined by Dilution. 


Substance. deat. 
Potassium: thiocyanates. 24°...e6. one aetna eee 1.06 
Ammonium “Fob WW ot A encarta). Se ELC PE J eee 1.09 
Potassium jodide s. :.suloetls ecw ees pee cnet cr ans aa 5* 
WYO 8 cc. ets aw avn es ck ae able eeiietee aintin ay ee 2.03 
Methylalcohol! .eicutes 4 escent ee te eee ee izel 
Ethyl Ke pol aula Vibe <b Bel Ease ces Saeed cet eae 5.8 
~nePropylialéohol 20 Wee eA eA, See 2725 
Isopropyl db ti, i yaeetecis er eT 4.17 
Chloral hy drate‘s.).d aucp doe odd mee che Se eee eee 3.0 


* As this solution was diluted the foaming tendency was so great that it 
was impossible to determine exactly the concentration at which turbidity 
appeared. 


Ghadin concentration does not seem to be a limiting factor in 
the capacity of these solutions to peptize gliadin. 1 and 5 per 
cent solutions of gliadin were prepared in urea-water. Upon 
dilution of these two solutions turbidity developed at the same 
point. land 5 per cent solutions of gladin in potassium thiocya- 
nate-water behave in the same way upon dilution.” The sugges- 
tion made by Spiro (1900) that the protein-dissolving power of 
urea-water may be explained by the formation of an alkali pro- 
teinate is rendered unlikely by the above observations. It seems 
likely that the ability of urea-water to peptize gliadin is closely 
related, if not entirely analogous, to the ability of aleohol-water to 
peptize it. 
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Some additional observations were made on the peptization of 
gliadin. Glycerol, ethylene glycol, each of the propylene glycols, 
mixtures of water with each of these, mixtures of glycerol and abso- 
lute alcohol containing in excess of 25 per cent glycerol, and mix- 
tures of water with methylethyl ketone containing from 10 to 25 
per cent by volume of the latter gave clear solutions of gliadin at 
room temperature. 

Saturated aqueous solutions of n-butyl alcohol, ammonium 
nitrate, and ammonium chloride did not seem to peptize gliadin. 
Incidentally, the Hofmeister ion series is followed for SCN pep- 
tizes gliadin with ease; I, slowly; and NO; and Cl, not at all. 

Acetamide-water peptizes gliadin, but upon dilution gliadin is 
not precipitated. It would seem that an acid-protein compound 
had formed in this case. 

The well known investigations of Franklin and his students on 
ammonia as a solvent suggested that gliadin might be soluble in 
it. About 1 gm. of gliadin was introduced into a Faraday reac- 
tion tube and dehydrated at 60°C. and 2 mm. pressure. About 
10 cc. of liquid ammonia, dried over sodium, were then introduced. 
The gliadin appeared not to dissolve, but immediately became yel- 
low and gelatinous. It was allowed to stand in the closed tube at 
room temperature for 24 hours in contact with theammonia. The 
supernatant, clear, colorless liquid was then decanted into the 


other leg, after which the cock was opened and the ammonia 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
! 


allowed to evaporate spontaneously. A translucent film which 
adhered to the glass was left in the leg which had contained the 
decanted liquid. However, this was not unaltered gliadin, for it 
would not dissolve in warm 50 per cent alcohol. The gliadin 
residue in the other leg had formed a horny vitreous mass which 
was somewhat yellowish and insoluble in warm 50 per cent alcohol. 


Evidently considerable alteration had taken place. 


The observations on the peptization of gliadin presented in this 
paper have many interesting implications. It will be interesting 
to determine the critical peptization temperature of other pro- 
lamins. This may prove a new physical method for differentiating 
prolamins which cannot be distinguished readily by chemical 


methods. 


There can be little question that Galeotti and Giampalmo 
(1908) determined, not the solubility of zein in alcohol-water 
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mixtures as they supposed but rather, the relative rates of solution 
(or peptization) of zein in these mixtures. This question should be 
reinvestigated. 

Some of these new gliadin solvents may serve to separate glia- 
din from glutenin without irreversible alteration of the latter 
such as probably takes place in the present method of separating 
gliadin from glutenin with strong alcohol. In a few qualitative 
experiments gluten, prepared in the usual way, was extracted for 
24 hours at 35-40°C. with solvents consisting of water containing 
10 per cent isopropyl alcohol, 10 per cent n-propyl alcohol, 20 
per cent n-propyl alcohol, 5 per cent isobutyl alcohol, and 20 
and 50 per cent acetone. All of these solvents extracted consider- 
able gliadin at this temperature. Further investigation might 
reveal that some of these solvents have no irreversible effect on 
the physical properties of glutenin and hence might be used for 
the isolation of pure glutenin. The fact that the gluten did not 
disintegrate in any of these solvents suggests that none of them 
peptizes glutenin. 


Specific Rotation of Wheat Gliadin. 


Many investigators have studied the specific rotation of gliadin 
in ethyl alcohol-water solutions. However, the observation of 
Mathewson (1906, 6) that the specific rotation increases with the 
proportion of water in the solvent introduced a factor not con- 
sidered by others. Kjeldahl (1892) employed as a solvent 55 per 
cent alcohol; Osborne and Harris (1903), 80 per cent alcohol; and 
others, 70 per cent alcohol. All observations found in the litera- 
ture for [a], of isolated wheat gliadin in ethyl alcohol-water solu- 
tions are presented in Table VI. 

The concentration of gliadin in the solutions employed by these 
investigators was determined in different ways. The results of 
Osborne and Harris (1903) were based on pure preparations. The 
concentration of gliadin was calculated from the nitrogen content 
of the polarized solutions, assuming N X 5.66 = gliadin. Blish 
and Pinckney (1924) followed this method also. The concentra- 
tion of the solutions employed by Mathewson (1906, a) in his earlier 
study was determined in the same way. He weighed out portions 
of his later preparation (1906, b) but since its nitrogen content was 
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17.66 
17.47 
~Gréh and Friedl (1914) used weights of pure preparations with 
nitrogen contents of 17.49 and 17.57 per cent. Woodman (1922) 


17.47 per cent he corrected these results by the factor 


did not report the nitrogen content of his preparation. ‘The 
amount of ash-free protein . . . . was determined. 
by Kjeldahl, the nitrogen content of the gliadin samples being 
| doe 100 
multiplied by the factor ee 
Beet te aii: 17.66 
TABLE VI. 
[a]p for Gliadin in EtOH-H,0 Solutians (Past Observations). 
EtOH 
ae mols * 20 30 40 
Observer. ths [e];, [e]> [a> [e]> 
mixed 
solvent. 
Mmjeldahl (1892)............. 55 | —92° 
Osborne and Harris (1903)...} 80 —92.55° 
—91.9° 
Mathewson (1906)..........| 75 —88.2° 
om‘ COG eee. ei ZO —93.1° 
—92.1° —92.9°| —91.3° 
—91.8° 
<5 CD06) SS Vee tii 60 —96.9° 
—96.4° 
i PLOOG \aitlas rete br OO —98.6° 
—98.3° 
Groh and Friedl (1914)..... 70 —91.0° 
—91.3° 
mepoaman (1922)...........| 70. .| —93.6° 
—93.78° 
Blish and Pinckney (1924)... 70 —100.0° 
4 ae (1924)...] 70 —97.4° 


Gi " (1924)...| 70 oO 


* Temperature not stated. 


In addition to the values for [a], for solutions of gliadin isolated 
from flour, it is of interest to mention the values found by some 
investigators who did not attempt to isolate gliadin. Snyder 
(1904) found the value, —90°, based on the extract obtained 
directly from flour with 70 per cent alcohol. He calculated the 
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gliadin concentration from the total nitrogen content of the 
extract. Under various conditions of extraction and partia 
purification Lindet and Ammann (1907) found values ranging from 
—81.6° to —90.0°. Their results have never been duplicated by 
any other investigator. 

All the observations were made with a Schmidt and Haensch 
half-shadow polarimeter. Readings other than those at 20°C 
were made in jacketed tubes. The 20°C. readings were adjusted 
to +1.0°. It was found that a range in temperature of 3 degrees 
did not alter the reading perceptibly. White light filtered through 
a dichromate cell was used. 

An investigation was first made of the effect on specific rotation 
of varying the proportion of alcohol in the solvent. Each of the 
five preparations of gliadin, of known moisture content, was 
employed. Enough gliadin was weighed into glass-stoppered, 
calibrated 25 cc. flasks to give a concentration of 3 to 4 per cent. 
The values obtained for specific rotation were calculated to the 
anhydrous basis. The proportions of alcohol in the solvent were 
50, 60, and 70 per cent. By determination of the specific gravity 
of these solutions with a pycnometer, the concentration of alcohol 
was adjusted to within 0.1 per cent of the values indicated. The 
solvents and solutions were neutral to litmus paper. They gave a 
green color with brom-cresol purple and were neutral to phenol- 
phthalein and methyl red. While the behavior of indicators in 
dilute alcohol differs from their behavior in aqueous solution, it 
seems certain that these solutions had a uniform hydrogen ion 
concentration which was not far from neutrality. 

Specific rotation was determined on these solutions immediately 
and again after 12 to 48 hours. The final determinations were 
shown in Table VII. These average about 1 degree lower than the 
initial readings. The fact that they are 1 or 2 degrees lower than 
most of the values reported in the literature tends to confirm 
the suggestion made above that the accepted value for the nitro- 
gen content of gliadin is too high. Most former determinations 
have been calculated, not to the basis of anhydrous preparation, 
but to a nitrogen content of 17.66 per cent. 

An explanation was sought for the apparent slight change in 
rotation which took place during the interval between the initial 
and the final readings. It was thought that mutarotation or hys- 
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teresis might be involved, especially since gelatin in aqueous 
solution has been found by Trunkel (1910) to exhibit hysteresis. 
Solutions of gliadin were prepared at 20°C. by’stirring the powder 
into 50, 60, and 70 per cent alcohol in small beakers. The exact 
concentration was disregarded. By vigorous stirring, solution was 
completed in 20 to 30 minutes and polarizations were made imme- 
diately. Observations were repeated later in the day and during 
the following day, but no distinctive change was noted. 

The effect of temperature on rotation was next studied. Solu- 


TABLE VII. 
[aly for Gliadin in EtOH-H.O Solutions (Observations Made on Solutions 
Which Had Been Standing for 12 to 48 Hours). 


EtOH by volume in the mixed solvent. 


Gliadin 
preparation No. 
70 per cent. 60 per cent. 50 per-cent. 
20 20 20 
[«]> [«] Kan 
1 —90.1° . 
2A —90.5° —91.4° —90.3° 
—89.5° —90.8° 
2B —89.7° —91.6° —89.0° 
3A —89.4° —90.1° —91.1° 
3B —90.0° —90.9° —89.1° 
—89.4° —91.2° —88.6° 
—89.9° 
Average.:...... —89.9° —91.0° —90.3° 


‘tions of gliadin which had been prepared for some days were 
polarized at 20°, 30°, 40°, and 50°C. in jacketed tubes. The tem- 
‘perature was held to each level for approximately 30 minutes. 
The temperature was then lowered to 30° and to 20°C. under the 
‘same conditions. The concentration of these solutions at tempera- 
‘tures from 20° to 50°C. was found by determination of their 
Increase in volume over this range in temperature, using a pycnom- 
‘eter. Observations on the. specific rotation of these solutions 
_are shown in Table VIII. 

_ The evidence for hysteresis, shown in Table VIII, is unconvinc- 
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ing. While the behavior of the solution in 70 per cent alcohol 
suggested this phenomenon, the solution in 50 per cent alcohol, 
and that in 60 per cent alcohol, promptly returned to their earlie1 
values. Accordingly, a final investigation was made. Solutions 
of gliadin were heated for 1 hour at 40°C. and then cooled rapidly 
to 20°C. and introduced into saccharimeter tubes. The first 
readings were made within 15 minutes and later readings were 
made after $, 14, and 4 hours. These readings of a were, for the 
solution in 50 per cent alcohol, —5.87°, —5.90°, —5.88°, and 
—5.88°; for the solution in 70 per cent alcohol, —6.77°, —6.78° 
—6.80°, and —6.78°. It seems justifiable to conclude that any 
change that does occur in [a], 1s not due to hysteresis. 


TABLE VIII. 
[aly for Gliadin Preparation 3 A in EtOH-H,O Solution at Various 
Temperatures. 
EtOH by volume in the mixed solvent. 
70 per cent. | 60 per cent. | 50 per cent. 
laln initial ) J) aaa e, aeeee eee ee —90.5° | —90.9° | —90.3° 
[e]> (upon first reaching 30°).......... —92.1° | —93.2° | —91.4° 
(erly A 40°) sche aeeakdy al ec Oor Ge —95.8° —94.2° 
fal (atter-s0iumini at)409), Cree Pee vee —95.8° | —94.2° 
9 A peewee eld Det 3 aa A Ry. —96.9° 
[a]* (cooled from 40°).........2...4...] —92-.7° | -- 93017 = Ol ae 
tale S $¢ OBO Tt eee cae See es ee Ol ee —91.1° —90.4° 
la} a(after is ihre :rateQ07) ee ee eee 


The effect of acid and alkali upon the specific rotation of alco: 
holic gliadin solutions was investigated. A 20 cc. portion of ¢ 
solution of gliadin in 60 per cent alcohol was pipetted into each of 
three small flasks. To one was added 5 ce. of distilled water; t 
the second, 5 cc. of N/14 hydrochloric acid; and to the third, 5 ce. of 
N/14 sodium hydroxide. The concentration of gliadin in these 
solutions was determined by polarization of the first, assuming 
[a], for gliadin in 50 per cent alcohol to be —90.0°. [a], was 
then determined for the other two solutions and found to be, foi 
the acid solution, —100.5°; and for the alkaline solution, —94.0° 
These values were reached immediately and had not changed afte 
24 hours. The changes noted are in line with the observation 0} 
Bechhold (1919) that ionized albumin possesses greater power t¢ 
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rotate light than neutral albumin. Equal volumes of the two 
solutions were than pipetted into a flask, and this solution was 
polarized. [a], was —94.0°. 

Since it is possible that this higher value was due to the pres- 
ence of sodium chloride resulting from the reaction of the gliadin 
chloride and of the sodium gliadinate, a study was made of the 
effect of a neutral salt on the specific rotation of gliadin. <A glia- 
din solution was pipetted in 20 cc. portions into small flasks. Into 
the first were pipetted 5 cc. of 50 per cent alcohol and the concen- 
tration of gliadin was determined accurately by polarization. Into 
the second were pipetted 5 cc. of a solution of lithium chloride in 
50 per cent alcohol of such concentration as to give a lithium chlor- 
ide-gliadin ratio of 2:1000. Two other solutions were prepared 
in the same way, one with a lithium chloride-gliadin ratio of 
10:1000 and the other, 25:1000. The values for a for these three 
solutions at room temperature were —4.45°, —4.46°, and —4.45°. 
Apparently lithium chloride does not affect the specific rotation of 
gliadin in the above described proportions. No further study was 
made of the reason for the high rotation noted above. It is due 
possibly to the different strengths of the acid and basic dissociation 
constants of gliadin, or possibly simply to the fact that when 
equivalent amounts of gliadin chloride and sodium gliadinate are 
mixed, the neutralization is incomplete. 

Some observations have been made on the specific rotation in 
other solvents. The value for [a], in 30 per cent n-propyl! alco- 
hol is —97.7°; in 40 per cent, —98.4°; in 50 per cent, —98.6°; and 
in 60 per cent, —98.1°. There is, therefore, no conclusivé evi- 
dence of any change in rotation within this range of n-propyl alco- 
hol-water mixtures. 

It has been noted above that Spiro suggested that the dissolving 
of proteins in aqueous urea solutionsmay be explained by the forma- 
tion of alkali proteinate, the urea acting as an alkali. Some obser- 
vations on the specific rotation of gliadin in solvents containing 
urea render this conclusion doubtful. The specific rotation of 
gliadin in 30 per cent aqueous urea solution is —116.5°. After 
heating in a sealed tube at 37°C. for 7 days this value was 
unchanged. One would expect if an alkali albuminate had been 
formed that some racemization would have taken place. 
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SUMMARY. 


Gliadin preparations of unusual purity have been obtained. 
The essentially new features of the method of preparation fol- 
lowed are: (a) precipitation in aqueous solution is made with 
vigorous shaking; and (6) lithium chloride is used instead of sodium 
chloride to promote precipitation. The first modification has the 
advantage that the gliadin is precipitated in a foam and hence 
can be washed thoroughly. The use of lithium chloride makes a 
practically ash-free preparation possible on account of the solubil- 
ity of this salt in ether and alcohol. The five gliadin preparations 
obtained had an average nitrogen content of 17.54 per cent. 

It has been found that gliadin may be irreversibly altered under 
certain conditions with suitable alcohol-water mixtures. The 
significance of this observation in connection with the determina- 
tion of gliadin and the isolation of glutenin is discussed. 

When a solution of gliadin in alcohol-water is cooled, there is a 
definite temperature at which turbidity appears. This turbidity 
temperature varies with the proportion of alcohol in the solvent, 
but is practically independent of the concentration of gliadin. It 
may therefore be called a critical peptization temperature. 

Gliadin is peptized at room temperature in a somewhat narrow 
range of methyl alcohol-water mixture; in a somewhat wider 
range of ethyl alcohol-water mixtures; and in a much wider range 
of n-propyl alcohol-water mixtures. The critical peptization 
temperatures of gliadin in each of these mixtures were determined. 

There appears to be no upper limit to the solubility of gliadin in 
these mixed solvents above the critical temperature. Thus glia- 
din readily formed concentrated solutions in 10 per cent ethy! 
alcohol at 50°C. and a solution of gliadin in 70 per cent n-propy! 
alcohol was evaporated to a clear, gelatin-like film at 50°C. with- 
out development of turbidity or evidence of precipitation. 

The critical peptization temperature curves of the five gliadin 
preparations in ethyl alcohol-water mixtures are similar in form. 
The lowest temperature on each curve corresponds to a concentra- 
tion of about 60 per cent alcohol by volume in the solvent. 

Many new solvents for gliadin have been found. 

The specific rotation of pure gliadin in ethyl alcohol-water solu- 
tions has been redetermined. With solvents containing 70, 60. 
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and 50 per cent alcohol by volume, [a]; was — 89.8°, —91.0°, and 
—90.3°, respectively. These figures indicate a maximum rotation 
in 60 per cent alcohol instead of, as Mathewson reported, a ‘rota- 
tion which increases with the percentage of water in the solvent. 

These values were determined on solutions which had been pre- 
pared at 40°C. and which had been standing for 12 hours or 
longer. Readings made on these solutions immediately after 
preparation gave rotations which averaged about 1 degree higher. 
This apparent change in rotation seemed to be an elusive one, for 
it was impossible to determine the exact conditions under which it 
took place. Solutions of gliadin prepared rapidly by vigorous 
stirring at room temperature were polarized immediately and at 
subsequent times, but showed no mutarotation. Nor was there 
definite evidence of hysteresis as stable gliadin solutions were cooled 
from: 50°C. to 20°C. 

In solvents containing 70, 60, and 50 per cent alcohol by volume, 
the specific rotation of gliadin increased considerably over a tem- 
perature range from 20°C. up to 50°C. 

The values found for the specific rotation of gliadin are 1 or 2 
degrees lower than most values in the literature. This difference 
is partly due to the fact that weighed portions of pure preparations 
were used. Most other investigators have calculated their results 
to 17.66 per cent of nitrogen, whereas evidence is here presented 
that this value is too high. The fact that freshly prepared solu- 
tions appear to possess slightly higher rotatory power may also 
have contributed to the higher figures of other investigators. 

The specific rotation of gliadin in n-propyl alcohol-water at 
20°C. averaged —98.2° and was not found to vary significantly 
with the proportion of water in the solvent. 

The specific rotation of gliadin in a 30 per cent aqueous urea 
solution was —116.5°. Heating this solution at 37°C. for 7 days 
did not alter the specific rotation. The formation by urea and 
gliadin of an alkali albuminate seems unlikely since no racemiza- 
tion took place. 
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STUDIES IN CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In a previous contribution,! we have shown that a glucose solu- 
tion with the specific rotatory value of +52.5° always shows a 
lower rotatory power after the addition of insulin and fresh muscle 
tissue than that which corresponds to the reduction value. <Ac- 
cording to our results this fact could either indicate a shifting of 
the equilibrium between a- and £-glucose in the mixture, with the 
formation of 8-glucose at the expense of a-glucose, or a production 
of an entirely new form of glucose with a low specific rotatory 
power. 

__ As this question is of great importance both theoretically as well 
-as practically, we have continued our investigations into the 
problem. 


Remarks on the Chemistry of Glucose. 


Before passing on to report our results, we will, in order to make them 
intelligible, give a short review of the most recent chemical views regard- 
‘ing the constitutional formula of glucose and the possibility of the occur- 
rence of several stereoisomeric forms. 

_ On inspecting the ordinary formula for an aldohexose: 


CHO 

CHOH 
on 
CHOH 
CHOH 


CH,OH 


1 Lundsgaard and Holkgll (1924-25), referred to as Paper I of this series. 
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it will be seen that the 4 middle carbon atoms are asymmetric, an asym- 
metric carbon atom being one whose four valencies are united with 4 
different atoms. The presence of asymmetric carbon atoms in a formula 
shows that there must be several stereoisomeric compounds of this con- 
stitution. If there are n asymmetric carbon atoms the number of stereo- 
isomeric compounds is 2". 

This shows that there must be 24 = 16 stereoisomeric compounds which 
are aldohexoses. Of these, 14 have hitherto been prepared. The best 
known are glucose, galactose, and mannose, and their formulas can be 
written as follows: 


CHO CHO CHO 
H — C — OH H— C— 0H nomeeee 
HO-C-H HO -C-H HO —-C—H 
H—C— 0H HO -—-C-—-H ioe 
H — C — OH H — C — OH H — C — OH 
CH.0OH CH,.0H CH,OH 
Glucose. Galactose. Mannose. 


The presence of the asymmetric carbon atoms is responsible for the 
power of the given sugar to rotate polarized light. With respect to this 
characteristic practically all reducing kinds of sugar show the phenom- 
enon which is termed mutarotation which does not seem to be explicable 
on the basis of the other formulas. 

Dubrunfaut in 1846 was the first to find that a fresh glucose solution had 


nearly twice as great a rotatory power as it had the next day, a phenome- — 


non which he called mutarotation. The mutarotation of glucose was 


afterwards thoroughly investigated by a number of different workers | 


(Levy, Trey, Tanret, etc.). 


It appears that mutarotation is hastened by HARE, te andismomentarily | 


inhibited by the addition of small amounts of alkali. The addition of 
acids has also an accelerating influence on the process. 
In the course of time various explanations of the phenomenon of muta- 


rotation have been put forward. Thus it has been supposed that the | 


freshly prepared solution contains molecular aggregates of special con- 


stitution which gradually break down into simple molecules with a lower | 


rotatory power. It has been shown by cryoscopy, however, that the 
molecular weight is not altered with mutarotation and only intramo- 


lecular changes can, therefore, take place. Nor can the addition and sub- | 
sequent splitting off of water explain the mutarotation, as the latter also | 


occurs in absolute alcohol. One has, therefore, to assume the presence of 
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several isomeric compounds which can change into one another. This 
view was made highly probable by Tanret’s preparation of a form of 
glucose which immediately after solution showed a low rotatory value 
and only gradually attained the equilibrium point. Thus there are two 
forms of glucose which have all the following properties in common: 
appearance, solubility, melting point, fermentative power, reduction 
power, and other chemical reactions, and only differ in their power of 
rotating polarized light. 

The occurrence of two such forms of glucose cannot be reconciled with 
the above constitutional formula. An explanation of mutarotation has, 
however, been arrived at by studying the reactions of methylglucoside. 
E. F. Armstrong showed that when the two methylglucosides prepared by 
Emil Fischer were decomposed with the help of enzymes a different result 
was obtained according to whether one started with the strongly dextro- 
rotatory glucoside or with its isomer, the levorotatory glucoside. In the 
first case a sugar solution was obtained with a rotatory power greater than 
+52.2°. In the second case a solution with a lower rotatory power was 
obtained. He concluded, therefore, that the mutarotation was due to 
the presence of two forms of sugar whose isomers must be explained in the 
same way as the two glucosides. 

Jungius has since investigated the conditions under which the methy]- 
glucosides change into one another in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
and has shown that this process is analogous with the phenomenon of 
mutarotation except that it proceeds more slowly. The isomers of the 
glucosides and the two forms of glucose must therefore be explained in 
the same way. 

It has been shown by different methods and by different investigators 
(E. Fischer, Irvine) that the following formulas are valid for the methyl- 
glucosides. 


H OCH; H;CO H 
Ns yA 
C 4 5 
| ] 
H — C — OH HC 08 
| O | O 
HO-C-H HO —-C-—-H 
| | 
H — C—————_- H—C _ 
| 
H — C — OH H — C — OH 
CH,0H CH.OH 
a-Methylglucoside. 8-Methylglucoside. 
+158.2° —31.9° 
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The formulas for a- and B-glucose are therefore as follows: 


H OH HO H 
NE MG 
G 1 CG ss | 
| | 
H — C — OH H — C — OH 
| 6 | 0 
HO —-C-H HO-—-C-H 
| | 
H—C | H—-C Za 
H — C — OH H — C — OH 
| 
CH.OH CH.0OH 
a-Glucose. B-Glucose. 
About +110°. About +19°. 


In these formulas the hydrogen in the fourth carbon atom’s OH group 
is combined with the carbonyl group’s O atom. The carbon inthe car- 
bonyl group thus has a free valency which is then united to the O atom in 
the original hydroxyl group with the formation of a ring. In this way 
there is still formed an asymmetric centre, so that the occurrence of two forms 
of glucose with different rotatory powers becomes possible. 

The mutarotation must, therefore, be due to the H and OH groups 
changing position from one side of the ring to the other until equilibrium 
between the amount of a- and 8-glucose, corresponding to the specific 
rotatory value + 52.2°, is attained. The accuracy of the formulas for 
a- and @-glucose is further confirmed by more recent investigations, for 
instance those of Pictet and of Béeseken who have each by different 
methods strengthened the validity of the formulas. 

It may, moreover, be remarked that the above formulas also explain 
the fact that the glucose in certain respects is less active than other sub- 
stances which contain the free aldehyde group CHO. | 

About the same time Emil Fischer and Irvine and coworkers found that 
a third methyl derivative can be prepared by methylation of glucose, 
with quite other characteristics; namely, entirely different rotatory 
power and much quicker and stronger reduction power. E. Fischer 
gave it the name y-glucoside and showed that here the ring was formed 
between the first 2 carbon atoms. 


% 
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H OCH; 
aX ty 
OX 
s 
YO 
Heeice 
| 
HO -—-C-H 
| 
H — C — OH 
| 
H — C — OH 
| 
CH.0H 
y-Methylglucoside. 
ao) be 


It is clear that the presence of the ring and, therefore, the production 
of a new asymmetric carbon atom creates the possibility for the existence 
of two stereoisomeric forms, so that the y-methylglucoside must probably 
be regarded as a mixture of two such forms. 

The proof is thus furnished that the ring, besides being formed between 
the first and fourth carbon atoms, can also occur between the first and 
second, and there is naturally a theoretical possibility for combinations 
where the ring is formed between the first and third or the first and fifth . 
carbon atoms. All these combinations again must be assumed to occur 
in the stereoisomeric forms. 

As it is proved that there are more than two methyl combinations 
of glucose the probability is that glucose also occurs in other forms than 
the a and @ forms. 

It must be emphasized, however, that such forms have never been 
prepared, but various investigators have assumed their existence from 
zertain experimental observations. Thus, Hewitt and Pryde found that 
a glucose solution in equilibrium underwent changes in the intestinal 
canal of the living animal, in that a rapid downward mutarotation of the. 
sugar solution to values much lower than +52.5° occurred. Different 
values were measured below the specific rotatory value +19° of 8-glucose. 
After removal from the intestine a slow upward change in the mutarota- 
tion to a permanent value, which corresponded to a- and B-glucose in a 
state of equilibrium, took place. Further, they found that the glucose in 
the solution immediately after removal from the intestinal canal reacted 
nore strongly in certain chemical respects than ordinary glucose. Hewitt 
and Pryde assume the existence of a glucose form with low rotatory power 
‘rom their experiments which perhaps is even levorotatory. They call 
it y-glucose and assume that the ring, as in the formula of y-methyl- 
zlucoside, is formed between the first and second carbon atoms. 
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Later, Winter and Smith carried out comparative investigations into 
the reduction and rotation powers of the blood sugar in normal persons 
and diabetics, from which they concluded that the blood sugar in normal 
persons occurs in the y form.? 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The reason that we did not directly explain the results of our in- 
vestigations, namely that the addition of insulin and fresh muscle 
tissue to a sugar solution produced a decrease in the specific rota- 
tory power, by assuming the formation of a new form of glucose 
with a low specific rotatory power, is because, in contrast to Hewitt 
and Pryde, and Winter and Smith we had never measured any 
specific rotatory power lower than the +19° of 6-glucose. The 
diminished rotation observed could also be accounted for by a 
displacement of the equilibrium between a- and 6-glucose in the 
mixture. In order to find out which of these possibilities is the 
correct one, we have compared the course of the mutarotation for the 
glucose transformed by insulin and muscle with the course of the 
mutarotation for chemically prepared B-glucose.? 

From the results in our first communication it appeared that the 
mutarotation proceeded very slowly for the form of glucose pro- 
duced under the influence of insulin and muscle. Not until 
it had stood for 48 hours at room temperature was the specifie 
rotatory power usually constant and equal to that of a, 6-glucose. 
This slowness in the course of the mutarotation which we have 
found in our experiments agrees with the investigations of Winter 


and Smith, but not, however, with those of Hewitt and Pryde, in 


whose experiments the mutarotation proceeded much more quickly 


and was finished in about 1 hour. We shall discuss this difference — 


in more detail later. 


2 In the first paper of this series we wrote that Winter and Smith “‘had ~ 


found that insulin affected pure solutions of a, 6-glucose.’’ We regret 
that this quotation was a misunderstanding on our part since Winter and 


Smith had stated that insulin did not act upon glucose. Our results in | 


this respect were, therefore, in full confirmation of their findings. 


3'The chemically prepared 6-glucose which, like the insulin prepara- — 


tion employed, was furnished by ‘‘Det danske Medicinal-Kompagni” 


and was kindly prepared for us by the Laboratory Director, Mr. Gad- | 


Andresen. 
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Course of the Mutarotation in a Solution of B-Glucose. 


As far asordinary glucose is concerned the mutarotation phenom- 
enon in the literature has been exclusively studied with a-glucose 
as the starting point. It was, however, to be expected that the 
transformation of 6-glucose to the equilibrium point proceeded in 
the same way as that of a-glucose. 

This view was confirmed in the following manner. Ina glucose 
solution with the specific rotatory power of +52.5° there must be, 
in accordance with what has previously been said, 36 per cent of 


TABLE I. 
Mutarotation for 10 Per Cent B-Glucose in Distilled Water at ee 


Time. Specific rotatory power. 
min 
3 O45. 
10 Ota: 
18 BOede 
25 33.9° 
36 273° 
48 40 .0° 
63 426° 
75 CUO 
93 46 .2° 
105 47-6° 
129 49 .7° 
168 52.2° 
180 5O5e 
195 525° 


a-glucose with the specific rotatory power of +110° and 64 per 
cent of 6-glucose with the specific rotatory power of +19°. A 
mixture was, therefore, prepared which contained a- and 8-glucose 
in these proportions. On dissolving this mixture in water the 
specific rotatory power +52.5° was immediately observed and it 
kept constant at this value. 

The course of the mutarotation in a solution of 6-glucose was 
next examined. In Fig. 1 the course of the mutarotation in a 
10 per cent solution of 6-glucose in distilled water at a temperature 
of 18°C. will be seen. Besides dissolving a definite quantity of 
6-glucose in a measured volume of distilled water, the concentra- 
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tion of the solution was always determined by analysis of the 
reduction power after the experiment. ‘The rotation values were 
read at suitable intervals during the experiment until the mutaro- 
tation was proved to have come to an end by several successive 
readings showing the same value. 

The specific rotatory power was calculated from the rotation 
values read, and this value is entered both on the curve and in 


+22.5° 


Specific rotatory power 


Min 30 60 90 120 150 {80 21g 


Fig. 1. The course of the mutarotation in a neutral solution of 10 per 
cent B-glucose at 18°C. 


Table I. The first determination was made as rapidly as pos- 
sible; it was usually taken after 3 minutes had passed. ‘The rota- 
tion values are the means of ten readings and the time recorded is 
the middle point of the interval which was required for the reading. 
It will be seen from Fig. 1 and Table I that the mutarotation on 
dissolving 10 per cent 6-glucose in distilled water at 18°C. was 
finished after 3 hours. | 
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Influence of Glucose Concentration on the Course of the 
Mutarotation. 


The course of the mutarotation for a series of different concen- 
trations of 6-glucose was next examined, varying from 0.5 to 40 
per cent, under the same conditions; that is to say, a solution of 


TABLE II. 


Course of the Mutarotation for the Concentrations 0.5 to 40 Per Cent B-Glucose 
in Distilled Water at 18°C. 


Time 0.5 1.0 2.0 4.0 1D .Uvcaiyheie0 40 
per cent, per cent, | per cent. per cent. | percent.| per cent.| per cent. 
min. 
5 ous 25 .3° 255° 2010 8 02089" We 2> 8. hold 
10 26 .9° Pe eaie Dire. ORI OTe pa Pere Pon ae 
15 29 .1° BO ioe 30 .3° 3070-) 1530,0 fin 29.4 | 30 6 
30 35 .5° 35 .9° 36 ..0° ShiAwe ly 2608 Sr SOLL. 2 wootes 
BO". | 42.3° 42 .3° 425179 ADD rs A898 1 ADS cer W A9-9F 
90 45 .7° 46 .0° 46 .0° AGI1> VAG IO 4 45.0 mp 45995 
| 120 48 .8° 48 .8° 49 .0° ASEQ7 1 AQF I SE 40'tee | 40: Tr 
150 51.3° 5le2- 51.2° Bli3sy | OL eee ole4 | Sleds 
180 Boo aie D2 Op LP oe bl | coer Dab | Dah) b20Ge 
TABLE III. 


Influence of Temperature on the Course of the Mutarotation. 


Time. 18°C. 37°C, 
min 
| 5 259° 29 2° 
| 10 Bek Bie he 
15 30 .0° 37 .3° 
30 35.3° 44 0° 
60 42 .2° 50 .4° 
90 46 .0° 525° 
120 49 .1° 
150 OLeZ 
180 525° 


3-glucose in distilled water at 18°C. All the curves showed a 
course absolutely identical with Fig. 1. This will be most easily 
seen from the values for the specific rotation at the different times, 
which are recorded for all the concentrations in Table II. In the 
calculation of these experiments the slight displacement of the 
| 
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specific rotatory power caused by variations in the concentration of 
glucose is neglected. 


Influence of Temperature on the Course of the Muiarotation. 


The influence of the temperature on the mutarotation is shown 
in Fig. 2 where the mutarotation at the temperatures 18° and 37°C. 
is given. The accelerating influence of the higher temperature 


+22.5° 


+42.5° 


Specific rotatory power 


min. 30 = 90 120 iS 180 2i08 
Time | 
| 


Fig. 2. The influence of temperature on the course of the mutarotation. 
Curve I, 18°C.; Curve II, 37°C. 


is clearly seen from the curves and the figures for the specific rota- 
tory value in Table ITI. 

In the last experiment the $-glucose was dissolved in warm 
water at 37° and the polarization tube was kept in a thermostat 
at this temperature between the readings. Control experiments 
showed that the temperature in the liquid during the reading did 
not sink below 36.5°. 
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Influence of Hydrogen Ion Concentration on the Course of the 
Mutarotation. 


A very important point in the mutarotation process is the 
reaction of the solvent. The mutarotation was, therefore, deter- 
mined for a number of solutions of different reactions, the pH for 
the different liquids varying between 1.0 and 12.0. 

In Fig. 3 the mutarotation is given for the solutions whose pH 
was between 1.0 and 7.0. It will be seen from the curves and the 
corresponding values of the specific rotatory power in Table IV 
that no difference was found in the course of the mutarotation for 
the liquids having a pH between the neutral point and 4.0. With 
pH 1.0 and 2.0 a marked acceleration of the process was found, 
however. 

TABLE IV. 
Influence of Reaction on the Course of the Mutarotation. 

Temperature 18°. pH from 1.0 to 12.0. 


— ef || | | LL ___. [ | FL ___,_ | _____.___. 


180 52.5° 525° 525° 52.5° 


If we now look at the results with solutions in an alkaline liquid 

quite different values are found as will also be seen from Table 
IV. Already with a solution in a liquid with a pH 9.0, the mutaro- 
tation had come to an end before the first reading, after the 
process had been proceeding for 3 minutes, was taken. 
_ We have now investigated the course of the mutarotation for a 
chemically prepared 6-glucose under the same conditions as those 
which apply to the transformed glucose in our experiments, and 
we have thus obtained the means for comparing the course of the 
mutarotation for the two forms of glucose from which we can con- 
clude whether they are two different substances or not. 
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As will be remembered from our first contribution the action 
of insulin and muscle tissue on the glucose solution took place at 
37°, while the dialysis took place at room temperature. The dialy- 
sate was afterwards kept at this temperature until the mutaro- 
tation was finished. In a number of experiments we also deter- 
mined the reaction of the dialysate. It was found that the pH 
only varied between 6.70 and 7.00. 


+22.5° 


Specific potatory power 


+ §2.5° | 
Min. 50 60 90. 1207, 150 2 3180 uae 


Fic. 3. The influence of reaction on the mutarotation. Curve I, pH 
4.0, 5.0, 6.0, and 7.0; Curve II, pH 2.0; Curve III, pH 1.0. 10 per cent 6- 
glucose. Temperature IRA , 


On comparing the results for the course of the mutarotation 
under the same conditions for 6-glucose with the form of glucose 
prepared by the biological method it is obvious that there is a 
considerable difference, in that the mutarotation in the former was 
finished in a few hours while that of the latter, under similar con- 
ditions, was only finished after 48 hours. 
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Experiments on the Stabilization of B-Glucose. 


_ Even if the results obtained are absolutely against the sub- 
stance produced being 6-glucose there is still a fact which must 
be considered. We imagine that the muscle and insulin, besides 
displacing the equilibrium between a- and £-glucose, exert a 
stabilizing influence on any §$-glucose thus formed. ‘This point 
was investigated by adding muscle and insulin to a freshly pre- 
pared solution of 6-glucose and determining its mutarotation. 

A fresh 2 per cent solution of 8-glucose was made, to which 15 
am. of fresh muscle and 20 units of insulin were added. After the 
action had gone on for 2 hours at 37°C. a sample was removed and 
put in the collodion membrane at room temperature, and the dialy- 
sate was examined after 1} hours. The sugar in the dialysate, 
which therefore was examined 33 hours after the 6-glucose was dis- 
solved, showed a specific rotatory value of +47.25° and it was 
‘ound that this value only rose slowly until, after 48 hours, it had 
reached +52.5°. 

_ The diminution in the rotatory value observed in this experi- 
ment is precisely the same as was found in the same interval 
na 2 per cent a, G-glucose solution in the presence of the same 
umount of muscle and insulin as was used in this experiment. 
The conclusion must therefore be that the addition of muscle and 
nsulin has had no effect on the mutarotation of the B-glucose, but 
what the latter had come to an end before the dialysate was exam- 
ned, as it should, according to Fig. 2, after 2 hours at 37°. Further, 
she experiment shows that the decrease in the specific rotatory 
ee which occurs on the addition of insulin and fresh muscle 
issue, under otherwise similar conditions, is the same whether 
ve began with a, 6-glucose or with 6-glucose. 

_ From our experiments published in the earlicr communication 
t is clear that the mutarotation also proceeds very slowly in a 
nixture of glucose, insulin, and muscle tissue even at the time 
vhen the muscle tissue has lost its power of transforming the 
tlucose. This shows us that in these experiments on possible 
tabilization we are able to employ muscle tissue which no longer 
dossesses the power of transforming glucose. Thus an action on 
3-glucose would be more simple and the results more easily 
nterpreted. 
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As reported in our earlier work, it was found that muscle tissue 
on being kept for 2 hours in physiological salt solution lost its 
power to transform glucose and we were able to avail ourselves of 
this in the following experiments. 

First of all the following experiment was made. To 200 ce. of 
a 2 per cent 6-glucose solution, insulin and 15 gm. of muscle were 
added which had been kept in physiological salt solution for 2 
hours. After 2 hours at 37°C. it was dialyzed, and the dialysate 
was examined after 13 hours. The specific rotatory value was 
then found to be +52.5°; in other words, the mutarotation had 


TABLE V. 


Course of Mutarotation for Pure B-Glucose and for B-Glucose to Which 
Muscle and Insulin Have Been Added. 


a 1 per cent B-glucose 2 per cent 8-glucose 
ee PMpelution. pole ee 
min 

10 33.5° 
20 39 .6° 
30 A325 
60 AT oe 
75 48 .6° 
84 49 .2° 49 .2° 49 .1° 
95 50.1° 49 .9° 50.0° 
105 BOLT 50.7° 50.8° 
‘Bb 51.4° 5142 51.5° 
126 51.9° 52 .0° 51.9° 
133 boa 52 3a 52..2° 
144 52.5° 52.5° 525° 


ceased, as according to Fig. 2 it would have done if the muscle and 
insulin had not been added. No influence on the course of the 
mutarotation could, therefore, be detected. 

In a final experiment the standing at 37° was shortened to 20 
minutes and the dialysis toan hour. It was thus possible to obtain 
the sugar for investigation at a time when the mutarotation had 
not yet come to an end and we could then determine with certainty 
whether the addition of insulin and muscle had any influence on 
the rapidity of this process. First of all the mutarotation curve 
had to be determined for £-glucose kept for 20 minutes at 37°C. 
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and then at 18°. This is represented by Fig. 4 and the specific 
rotatory values are entered in the second column of Table V. 

In the actual experiment 1 and 2 per cent £-glucose were 
amployed to which were added insulin and 15 gm. of muscle which 
had been kept for 2 hours. The specific rotatory values are 
recorded in Table V and shown in Fig. 4. These values quite coin- 


+22.5° 
+ 32.5 


+42.5° 


Ph) i) eeo0s 00 — al 150 180 210 240 
Time 


Fic. 4. The course of the mutarotation in a solution of 8-glucose after 
he addition of insulin and muscle tissue. 

—_______ Curve of 8-glucose kept for 20 minutes at 37°C. and then 
F 18°C, 
_o—o—o Values for £-glucose to which inactive muscle and insulin have 
»veen added, kept for 20 minutes at 37°C. and then at 18°C. This curve 
securately coincides with the last part of the first. 
x---x---x Values for 6-glucose to which fresh muscle and insulin have been 
.dded, which have been allowed to act for 2 hours at 37°C. and then at 18°C. 


ide with the values for the pure solution and it is therefore proved 
hat the addition of muséle and insulin has no effect on the rapidity 
if the course of the mutarotation in the case of B-glucose. 

_ The slow mutarotation which we found for the glucose trans- 
ormed in the presence of insulin and muscle cannot, therefore, 
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be due to any stabilizing influence of the muscle or insulin on any 
possible 6-glucose formed, and we can therefore state as the result 
of our investigations: The decrease. in the specific rotatory value 
which we have demonstrated in a solution of a, 8-glucose to which fresh 
muscle tissue and insulin have been added is not produced by a dis- 
placement of the equilibrium between c, B-glucose in the mixture, but 
is due to the formation of a new form of glucose with a low specific 
rotatory power. 


DISCUSSION. 


It was a priori probable that our experiments would lead to 
the result obtained. For if the first effect of the insulin on the 
‘transformation of glucose in the organism is supposed to be the 
conversion of the glucose into a new form of glucose which can 
then be combusted, we should have to assume the formation of an 
entirely new form of glucose with much more active properties 
than a- and 6-glucose. 

The production of an increased amount of 6-glucose would not 
explain the action of the insulin. The constitution of a- and (- 
glucose must be taken to be exactly the same as regards thei 
transformation in the organism. It must, moreover, be remem- 
bered that in the form of sugar which passes through the intestinal 
wall there is 64 per cent of 6-glucose. If 6-glucose was a form Of 
glucose which diabetics also could combust they would always be 
able to make use of at least about two-thirds of the carbohydrate 
consumed. We know, however, that this is far from being so in 
the more severe cases of diabetes. 

The reason that we carried out all these experiments in spite 01 
the fact that on the face of it it was improbable that the diminu- 
tion in rotatory power which we found could be ascribed to ar 
increase in the amount of 6-glucose, was that as we had previously 
shown there was a possibility of the presence of a number of stereo: 
isomeric combinations of glucose, and for each of these forms whieh 
could be excluded with certainty from consideration, the possi 
bilities there were to chose between would be diminished. 

It only now remains to discuss the possible constitution of thi 
substance. Hewitt and Pryde, and later, Winter and Smit 
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assumed, as has been mentioned, that it was a glucose with the 
following formula. 


H OH 
WG 
prods 
H — c——-— 
| 
HO aaa i 
He Ge OH 
| 
Hy Gb Or 
CH.0H 


If this compound existed it would possess considerably greater 
chemical characteristics than a- and 6-glucose on account of the 
bonds between the first and second carbon atoms. 

We have previously stated that the mutarotation in the case 
of the compound found by Hewitt and Pryde proceeds much more 
quickly than in Winter and Smith’s experiments. We do not,’ 
however, consider that this precludes its being the same substance 
as that we have to deal with in the latter experiments. While 
Winter and Smith had their substance in a neutral or slightly acid 
solution, Hewitt and Pryde, on account of the admixture of intes- 
tinal secretion, had their substance in an alkaline solution, which 
fact is undoubtedly sufficient to explain the difference in the course 
of the mutarotation. 

We think, however, that there are other possibilities than the 
formation of the hypothetical y-glucose. Asis known, the old 
formula in which the glucose was represented as an aldehyde was 
abandoned in favor of the newer formulas given, partly because an 
explanation of the phenomenon of mutarotation was then possible 
and partly because certain important aldehyde reactions cannot 
be produced in glucose solutions. ‘There seems now to be a pos- 
sibility that the conversion from a-glucose to $-glucose always 
takes place with the aldehyde formula as an intermediate link and 
that besides the a and 8 combinations there is always a very small 
amount of glucose present as aldehyde in a glucose solution. The 
added insulin and muscle may be imagined to act by causing the 
transformation of a larger part of the a, 6-glucose into aldehyde 


. 
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glucose. The latter compound must have much more active 
chemical properties and could very well be expected to be burnt 
up in the organism. We have experiments in progress on this 
problem. 


SUMMARY. 


1. On comparing the course of the mutarotation of chemically 
prepared 6-glucose with that of glucose transformed by insulin 
and muscle tissue, a well marked difference is found. 

2. It is shown that this difference cannot be explained by any 
stabilizing influence of the muscle and insulin on 6-glucose, whose 
reversion to a, 8-glucose takes place with the same rapidity with 
and without this addition. 

3. The diminution in rotatory power of a glucose solution found 
in our earlier experiments on adding insulin and fresh muscle tissue 
cannot therefore be due to an increase in the amount of 6-glucose 
in the mixture, but must be caused by the presence of a new form of 
glucose with a low rotatory power. 

4. The possible constitution of this as yet unknown form of 
glucose is discussed. Besides the possibility that it may be the 
so called y-glucose, the suggestion is put forward that it may be 
due to the formation of glucose containing the aldehyde group in 
a free connection. We propose that the term new-glucose be. 
employed temporarily for the form of glucose prepared by us in 
the manner described. 
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STUDIES IN CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM. 


(I. INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE NATURE OF THE GLUCOSE IN 
THE BLOOD OF NORMAL INDIVIDUALS. 


By CHRISTEN LUNDSGAARD anp SVEND AAGE HOLBQLL. 
(From Medical Clinic A, University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, Denmark.) 


(Received for publication, May 18, 1925.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


In our previous papers,! we showed that by adding insulin and 
fresh muscle tissue 7m vitro to a solution of a,$-glucose a trans- 
formation of part of the glucose into a new, hitherto unknown, 
form of glucose takes place. This form, which for the present 
we have called new-glucose, is characterized by a lower specific 
rotatory power than that of a,f8-glucose (+52.5°). As we 
advanced the hypothesis that this form of glucose was the first 
step in the transformation of a,@-glucose in the organism, it is of 
importance to know whether the same form of glucose can be 
detected in the blood of persons with normal carbohydrate metab- 
olism. Our knowledge of new-glucose was limited to the fact that 
its specific rotatory power was lower than that of a,@-glucose and 
that its transformation into a,6-glucose took place very slowly, 
the mutarotation lasting 48. hours at room temperature. The 
oossible detection of new-glucose in the blood of normal persons 
would, therefore, have to be carried out by determining the speci- 
ic rotatory power of the glucose in the blood, with simultaneous 
determinations of the reducing power and rotatory power of the 
olood sugar. 


. 


Earlier Investigations into the Specific Rotatory Power of the Blood 
Sugar. 


Before Ivar Bang’s introduction of the micro methods, particularly for 
she estimation of the blood sugar, polarization determinations were used 
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for the quantitative estimation of glucose in blood. Such analyses were 
made by B. Oppler and by Michaelis and Rona, all of whom found fairly 
good agreement between the rotatory values and the reduction values of 
glucose in the blood of normal persons and animals. Since, however, their 
method of providing the glucose in suitable form for the polarization 
determination was such (evaporation of the protein-free filtrate) that 
any new-glucose present would be converted into a,6-glucose, their in- 
vestigations have no significance in this connection. 

In 1922, as mentioned in our first paper, the English workers, Winter 
and Smith, published some work from Hopkins’ laboratory, in Cambridge, 
from the results of which they conclude that the glucose in the blood of 
normal animals and man occurs in a form which is different from ordinary 
a,6-glucose. The mode of procedure in their experiments was as follows: 
Immediately after drawing 100 cc. of blood the proteins were precipitated 
by Folin and Wu’s method with phosphotungstic acid. The filtrate was 
desiccated in a vacuum at a temperature which did not exceed 40°C. 
Alcohol was then added to precipitate any possible trace of protein bodies 
still remaining and the filtrate from this was again desiccated in a vacuum, 
Finally the dried residue was dissoved in 10 to 20 cc. of water and the 
reduction and rotation values of this solution were determined. In the 
most favorable cases the technique described could be completed in 6 hours. 
They found in normal animals and man a lower value for the rotatory 
power than for the reduction power in all cases. If the specific rotatory 
power is calculated from their results, values between +13° and +4 
are found. On continuing the determination of the rotatory power it 
was found that it slowly rose and in the course of 3 to 4 days ‘coincided 
with the reduction power. Further, they found that the glucose in the 
filtrate at first had a stronger decolorizing action on a solution of potas- 
sium permanganate than some time later. 

Winter and Smith conclude from their results that the glucose in the 
filtrate, at any rate, partly occurs as the so called y-glucose, the hypo- 
thetical form of glucose first discussed by Hewitt and Pryde. The latter 
authors consider that it is a form distinct from a,6-glucose, which pos- 
sesses stronger chemical properties than ordinary glucose.? * 

Various investigators have since repeated Winter and Smith’s experi- 
ments. Thus Eadie in Macleod’s laboratory repeated the experiment on 
the blood of normal animals with exactly the same technique as Winter 
and Smith employed. On the whole he obtained thet same results but 
says nothing regarding the explanation of them. Hewitt has questioned 
the technique which Winter and Smith used in their experiments. He 
says it cannot be excluded that chemical changes occur during the very 
complicated procedure which is necessary in order to get the glucose in @ 
solution suitable for the polarization determination. Recently Denis 
and Hume repeated Winter and Smith’s experiments with the original 
technique. They also find a diminished rotatory power in comparison 


2See Paper II (Lundsgaard and Holbgll, 1925). 
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with the reduction power, but they maintain that corresponding values 
eannot be expected when the glucose is determined by two different 
methods neither of which in itself is specific for glucose. 

{ 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


A. Technique Employed. 


__ When we wished to investigate whether we could demonstrate 
| new-glucose in the blood of normal persons it was immediately 
clear that we should not use Winter and Smith’s method, which is 


Eel eee Glass tube 


cay etl 5 ee Rubber stopper 
yi------Rubber tubing 


4 eek reser Collodion membrane 


tise <i) Surface of the liquid 
Sc] (a Inner liquid 

licee Outer liquid 
Glass cylinder 


Fia. 1. Dialysis apparatus. 


extremely elaborate and against which criticism has been directed. 
In these investigations, therefore, we determined to use the same 
procedure—dialysis through collodion membranes—that we had 
| employed in our experiments in vitro. We will here describe the 
‘method more in detail. Fig. 1 shows the dialysis apparatus that 
'we used in these investigations. The collodion membrane used 
was in the form.of a cylindrical tube with a diameter of 24 mm., 
_the bottom was closed with a solid rubber stopper to which the 


in 
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collodion membrane was firmly attached by a piece of rubber 
tubing. After the blood, which was to be investigated, was put 
in the collodion membrane its other end was closed in a similar 
manner with a rubber stopper through which a glass tube passed 
down to the bottom. This glass tube served as a support for the 
membrane. For the dialysis the membrane was placed in a glass 
cylinder which was chosen of such a width that the volume of the 
outer liquid which was to be employed just reached as high on the 
collodion membrane externally as the inner liquid did internally. 

The object of employing dialysis through collodion membranes 
was naturally to separate the crystalloids, including the glucose, 
from the non-diffusible colloids, z.e. the protein substances and the 
blood pigments, whose removal is necessary in order to make 
polarimetric readings. Collodion membranes can, however, as is 
known, be prepared very differently as regards the rapidity with 
which crystalloids diffuse through them. We have carried out a 
number of preliminary investigations partly to find a membrane 
which was best suited for these experiments and partly to ascer- 
tain whether a number of collodion membranes prepared in exactly 
the same manner would be constant with respect to the diffusion 
of different crystalloids through them. These investigations are, 
however, so comprehensive that a complete account of them will 
be given in another place. We will merely mention here that we 
finally chose collodion membranes which were dried in 70 per cent 
alcohol. In this way a membrane was obtained which prevented 
with certainty the passage of the protein bodies and which rela- 
tively easily allowed the glucose to pass through. Further, it was 
found that different membranes prepared in exactly the same man- 
ner were absolutely constant as regards the diffusion of different 
erystalloids. In our experiments it was our object to put the 
blood to be investigated in the collodion membrane and then after 
a suitable interval to determine the glucose in the dialysate by 
measurements of the rotatory and reduction powers. 

Another problem, however, immediately came into prominence. 
Was it certain that the glucose in the blood would pass out through 
the membrane so that finally there would be equilibrium between 
the glucose content of the inner and outer liquids; or, in other 
words, was the glucose free in the blood or was it combined with 
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colloids? This problem is by no means new but has played an 
important role for a number of years and has been taken into 
account particularly in the different hypotheses relating to the 
pathogenesis of diabetes. In spite of numerous experimental 
investigations, however, the question was not settled when we 
began these experiments. It was obvious that we could not 
employ a technique in our investigations which required that all 
the glucose in the blood be dialyzed, when we did not know 
whether this was the case. This point had, therefore, first to be 
decided before we embarked upon our real investigations. The 
experiments with which we investigated the question as to whether 
the glucose occurred free in the blood or combined with colloids 
are, however, so extensive that they will be published elsewhere. 
Only the results of these experiments need be given here. We 
found that the glucose both in the blood of normal persons and diabe- 
tics only occurs free. 

_ There was, then, nothing to prevent us from using the dialysis 
method in the actual experiments which we carried out with the 
previously employed dialysis apparatus (Fig. 1). In the experi- 
ments 40 cc. of blood were put inside the membrane and 25 ce. of 
NaCl solution, isotonic with the blood, outside. The glass cylin- 
der, as mentioned was of such a width that the liquid was at the 
same height inside and outside. In all the experiments the dialy- 
sis was allowed to proceed at room temperature and lasted 15 
hours. At this point it was found that equilibrium between the 
glucose content of the outer and inner liquids had not yet been 
reached, but the main portion of the glucose which can pass out 
into the outer liquid had gone through the membrane. We did 
not continue the dialysis until absolute equilibrium was reached, 
because the extra quantity of glucose thus obtained was small, 
and the extra time required might permit the new-glucose’ in the 
dialysate to change back into a,6-glucose. 

_ In all the experiments about 2 per cent of sodium fluoride was 
added to the blood. Besides preventing the coagulation of the 
blood, glycolysis is thus avoided, which is naturally of the very 
greatest importance in these investigations. After 13 hours had 
passed, the dialysate was quite clear and suitable for the polari- 
zation determinations. We found with the membranes employed, 
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after 13 hours dialysis, by reduction determinations, a glucose con- 
centration in the dialysate of about half that present in the blood at 
first. 

Before passing on to discuss our actual experimental results we 
will give an account of a series of control investigations that we 
undertook with the object of finding out with what degree of accu- 
racy glucose solutions of the strength used in our experiments could 
be determined by reduction and rotation analyses. In our experi- 
ments the glucose concentrations were about 0.05 to 0.08 per cent 


TABLE, IL 
Control Experiments of the Accuracy of the Measurement of the Rotatory 
Power. 
Values found by Value found by F 
Calculated gl : : Ss fi tat 
ronceatranicne he ge Teruvecl Meee] eee eae ee power. 
per cent per cent per cent 
0.10 0.100 0.100 to Dita 
0.08 0.080 0.079 ke 
0.06 0.060 0.060 +. 59..5~ 
0.06 0.059 0 060 +53 .4° 
0.05 0.050 0 048 +50.4° 
0.05 0.051 0 050 bl 
0.05 0.050 0.050 +52.5° 
0.04 0.040 0.041 +53 8° 
0.04 0.040 0.041 SYR: 
0.04 0.040 0.039 5 2 


in the dialysate. A series of glucose solutions of different concen- 
trations was, therefore, prepared by the dilution of a stronger 
solution whose strength was accurately known. The glucose con- 
tent of this solution was then determined both by reduction and 
rotation analyses. In these analyses the same technique was 
used as in the actual determinations of the dialysate. The redue- 
tion value was determined just as in our earlier experiments, as 
the mean value of four analyses by the potassium ferricyanide 
method. In the determination of the rotatory power, where far 
smaller amounts of glucose are dealt with than in the earlier experi 
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‘ments, the mean value of forty readings was taken. In Table I 
all the results are recorded. 

It will be seen from the table that by using this technique results 
are obtained which show corresponding reduction and rotation 
values. In harmony with this the calculated specific rotatory 
‘powers are very near +52.5°. The greatest difference observed 
was 4 per cent of the value. 

- Our actual experiments were now performed in the following 
‘way. By venepuncture 80 cc. of blood were taken and 2 per cent 
of sodium fluoride was added. The blood was divided into two 
equal portions of 40 cc. for two collodion membranes. As outer 
liquid 25 cc. of 0.9 per cent NaCl solution were employed. After 
13 hours dialysis the collodion membrane was removed and the 
amount of glucose in the dialysate was determined by reduction 
and rotation analyses as described. All the results are given in 
‘Table II. 


B. Experimental Material and Conditions. 


Altogether eleven normal persons, seven men and four women in 
ages varying from 18 to 50 years, were examined. ‘Three of them 
(Nos. 8, 9, and 10 in Table II) were investigated both fasting and 
after the administration of 100 gm. of glucose; the other eight, all 
after the administration of the same amount of glucose. A higher 
glucose concentration in the dialysate was, of course, obtained in 
the latter case on account of the greater glucose concentration in 
the venous blood. One person was examined twice (Nos. 7 and 
12). Thus fifteen determinations were made which, with a single 
exception (No. 4), were double determinations. 


C. Experimental Results. 


If we compare the values for the glucose concentration in the 
dialysate immediately after the dialysis was over, obtained by 
reduction and rotation analyses (Columns 8 and 9 in Table II), it 
will be observed that the value found by reduction is in all cases 
greater than that found by rotation. ‘The small deviation occurring 
between the reduction values in the two determinations of each 
case are due, in addition to the negligible experimental error, to 
small differences in the volumes of the fluid in the dialysis appara- 
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tus. The difference between the reduction and rotation values i 
most clearly seen on calculating the specific rotatory power, whicl 
is entered in Column 10. Instead of the specific rotatory powe 
for a,®-glucose (+52.5°), a lower rotatory power is observed i 
all cases. The values of the specific rotation vary between +15.9 
and +42.2°. It will be noticed that the double determinations 0 
each experiment only show small deviations. 

Before, however, further examining the individual results wi 
will discuss a point which now crops up. Is the difference foun 
between the rotation and reduction values really due to the presence t 
the dialysate of a form of glucose with a lower specific rotatory powe 
than that of a,@-glucose? It cannot at first sight be excluded tha 
other substances than glucose endowed with reduction and rota 
tion powers were present in the dialysate, and that these possibl 
substances were the cause of the altered rotatory power. ‘Thi 
question is best decided by investigating the rotation value anc 
from this the specific rotatory power after short and long intervals 
In addition to the first rotation value, which, as mentioned, wa: 
determined immediately after dialysis, the value after a suitable 
interval was always read. It was then found that the rotatior 
value slowly rose and became constant after 48 hours. The course 
of the mutarotation in these 48 hours will be discussed later ir 
this paper. At this time the reduction values of the dialysate were 
again determined and are recorded in Columns 11 and 12 of Tabk 
II, and the specific rotatory power calculated from these deter. 
minations is given in Column 13. If now we first compare the 
reduction value for glucose in the dialysate immediately and aftel 
48 hours, we find absolutely identical values. We can therefore 
assert that no loss of glucose has taken place in this interval. But 
it will be noticed that the rotatory power in all cases is far highet 
after 48 hours than it is immediately, so that the rotation values 
which are now observed are very nearly equal to the corresponding 
reduction values. This is also seen on calculating the specific 
rotatory power which in all cases is very near +52.5°. This must 
signify that the reducing bodies in the dialysate after 48 hours are 
a,6-glucose. The reason that the true value for a,f-glucose 
(+52.5°) is not quite reached, for in the great majority of cases 
the specific rotatory power is rather lower, must be that other 
reducing bodies than glucose are present in the dialysate; namely, 
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uric acid and creatinine. As will be seen from the table by com- 
paring the reduction and rotation values in the dialysate after 48 
hours, the reduction due to creatinine and uric acid can only be 
slight. If we take the mean of all the experiments it will be found 
that the reduction value is 2.5 per cent higher than the rotation 
value. That is to say, only 2.5 per cent of the reduction value of 
the dialysate is due to other reducing bodies than glucose. ‘These 
substances are probably uric acid and creatinine. We obtained a 
confirmation of this in another way. In five of the patients 
investigated we determined the content of the venous blood in 
creatinine and uric acid as well as glucose. ‘These two substances 
were determined by Folin and Wu’s method. In Table III the 
mean values are recorded for the amounts of glucose, uric acid, and 
creatinine in the blood of the five patients. 


TABLE III. 


Mean Values of the Glucose, Creatinine, and Uric Acid Contents of the Blood 
of Five Patients after the Administration of 100 Gm. of Glucose. 


In 100 cc. blood we found: 


cg Sd AE SS SRS Clas Ss 5 ee Ce a 158 
ES ne ee ae i ee en 345 
2.8 


It will be seen from the table that a total of 6.3 mg. of uric acid 
and creatinine correspond to 158 mg. of glucose. The amounts of 
uric acid and creatinine have, therefore, constituted 4 per cent of 
the amount of glucose in these five cases. This, however, does 
not mean that the reduction power of these substances is 4 per 
cent of glucose, because the reduction power of these three sub- 
stances in the presence of potassium ferricyanide is different. 

_ We have studied the question in a series of investigations. We 
found that the reduction power of creatinine and uric acid in the 
presence of potassium ferricyanide cannot be stated as a constant 
percentage of the reduction of the glucose. We found that the 
reduction power of creatinine and uric acid with respect to that of 
the glucose is dependent upon the active amount of creatinine and 
uric acid. It appeared from the analyses that the reduction of 
‘potassium ferricyanide was greatest, compared with that of the 
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glucose, with the smallest amounts. For the quantities found ir 
blood we can without any serious error put the reduction power ai 
60 per cent of that of the glucose. In the cases we investigatec 
the reduction of the uric acid and creatinine on the blood woulc 
constitute 2.4 per cent of that of the glucose. 

However, we investigated the reduction in the dialysate® and no 
in the blood, so that it was necessary to discover the rate at whicl 
the three substances under identical conditions passed through thy 
collodion membrane. In some orientating experiments we founc 
that there was only a slight difference in the rate of diffusior 
through the same membrane for glucose, uric acid, and creatinine 
the last two substances, however, in accordance with their rathet 
smaller molecules than those of glucose, passed through the collo. 
dion with a rapidity which was slightly greater than that of glu- 
cose. The reduction of these two substances in the dialysate 
must, therefore, be slightly greater than 2.4 per cent of that of the 
glucose, a value which agrees very well with the difference of 2.£ 
per cent which we found between the reduction and the rotatior 
values in the dialysate after 48 hours. There is thus no doubt 
that the glucose in the dialysate after 48 hours is a,$-glucose with 
the specific rotatory power of +52.5°. 

We will now return to the results which we found on immediate 
investigation of the dialysate. It is now proved that the rotation 
values are the true rotatory values for the glucose in the dialysate 
and that the reduction values are only subject to such a small erro 
that we are warranted in neglecting it. Consequently the values 
given in Column 10 must represent accurately the specific rotatory 
power of the glucose in the dialysate rmmediately after the dialysis ts 
jinished. It is thus shown that the glucose in the dialysate, at 
any rate partly, must be present in a form that is distinct from 
a ,8-glucose. 

To determine whether this form was identical with the new-glu- 
cose demonstrated by us in the experiments in vitro, we compared 
the mutarotation of these substances. As previously mentioned, 
the rotation values in the dialysate were measured in all cases at 
suitable intervals until constant values were reached. ‘These are 


’ The reason that we did not determine the amounts of creatinine and 
uric acid directly in the dialysate which would naturally have been easier, 
was that Folin and Wu’s method proved not to be suitable for this. 
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entered in Column 12, Table IJ. As the mutarotation was found 
to follow the same course in each case the results from only two of 
the cases will be given here, as examples. In Fig. 2 and in Table 
[V the course of the mutarotation is given for Case 12 of Table II. 
[t will be seen that the process proceeds most rapidly in the first 
24 hours and does not come to an end before 48 hours have passed, 
‘rom which time the rotation value remains constant. Exactly 
similar results are seen in Fig. 3 and in Table V where the mutaro- 
cation of the glucose in the dialysate of Case 6 of Table II is 
-ecorded. 

In order to compare the mutarotation of the form prepared zn 
ytro by the addition of insulin and muscle tissue to glucose (for 
which we have proposed the provisional name, new-glucose) and 
the form of glucose present in the blood of normal persons, we 
aave recorded in Fig. 4 and Table VI the course of the mutarota- 
‘ion of: (1) the glucose in the dialysate from normal human blood; 
(2) new-glucose prepared 7n vitro from a,G-glucose by the addition 
wf insulin and fresh muscle tissues; and (3) chemically prepared 
3-elucose. | 

In all cases the glucose was kept under identical conditions 
dissolved in a neutral liquid at 18°C. 

The investigation of new-glucose prepared 7n vitro is taken from 
Paper I, Table VI. -A case was chosen in which the specific 
rotatory power at the first examination had a value which cor- 
‘esponded with those found for the glucose in the dialysate from 
plood. 

It is clear from the results of the experiments that the form of 
zlucose (new-glucose), which we prepared by letting insulin and 
resh muscle tissue act upon a,f-glucose, shows a mutarotation 
which is widely different from that of 6-glucose, but in every case 
soincides with the mutarotation of the form of glucose found in 
he dialysate from normal human blood. We are therefore jus- 
ified in drawing the following conclusion from our results: new- 
jlucose can always be demonstrated in normal human blood. 

If we now study the individual results a little closer we shall see, 
mM inspecting the immediate values of the specific rotatory power 
n the dialysate (Column 10, Table II), that these values are rather 
lifferent in the cases investigated, for they vary from +15.9° to 
+42.2°. But the values of the double analyses do not diverge 
more than the experimental error would account for. 
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Specific potatory power 
. 
70 


HeSeea 16 24 28 32 «6040 )03=—s 48 82 & 
Time 
Fic. 2. The mutarotation of the new-glucose in the dialysate. Case 


12, Table II. 


TABLE IV. 


Mutarotation of the Glucose in the Dialysate from Blood. 
Case 12, Table II. See also Fig. 2. 


Time at end of dialysis. Glucose rotation value. Specific rotatory power. 
hrs. per cent 

0 0.039 -+27.8° 

4 0,.047 Salle 

8 0.052 +36.7° 
24 0.066 +46.6° 
28 0.067 4-47 .5° 
32 0.068 +48 4° 
48 0.072 +5155" 
52 0.072 +51.5° 


56 0.072 a1 
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Fig. 3. The mutarotation of the glucose in the dialysate from the 
jlood. Case 6, Table II. 


TABLE V. 


: Mutarotation of the Glucose in the Dialysate. 
Case 6, Table II. See Fig. 3. 


) Time at end of dialysis. Glucose rotation value. Specific rotatory power. 
| hrs. per cent 
0 0.037 hoe 
4 0.046 ae 
8 0.052 +36 .0° 
24 0.065 oeon 
28 0.068 +46 .8°: 
32 0.069 47 5° 
48 0.075 <9 ae 
52 0.075 oe eye 
56 0.075 OL age 
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As we know that new-glucose has a lower specific rotatory pow 
than a,$-glucose, the specific rotatory power of the glucose in tl 
dialysate will be lower the higher the concentration of new-glucos 
It follows from this that the amount of new-glucose varies in tk 
different cases. 


+ 32.5°)\ 


HSS 
vl | 


Hrs. 24 8 16 20 24 28 32 40 Ad 48 52 5 
Time 


Fia. 4. Comparative curves of the course of the mutarotation of tl 
glucose in the dialysate from blood, new-glucose prepared in vitro, and | 
glucose. In all the experiments the temperature was 18°C. and the rea 
tion neutral. 


Specific rotatory power 


0-------- o Glucose in dialysate from blood. 
X------=- x New-glucose prepared in vttro. 
Oo oO B-Glucose. 


If we first examine the three persons who were investigated whil 
fasting, we find the following values for the specific rotatior 
Case 8, +26.8° and +26.4°; Case 9, +27.8° and +27.5°; an 
Case 10, +39.3° and +42.2°. 

New-glucose is, therefore, also present in the blood of norm: 
fasting persons and at any rate, as regards the first two, in as greg 
a concentration as after the administration of glucose. All th 
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other determinations, as mentioned, were made aiter giving 100 
ym. of glucose—in three cases 1 hour afterwards, and in the other 
nine cases only 2 hour afterwards. New-glucose was again demon- 
strated in the blood in all cases, but in a different concentration. 
The greatest quantity of new-glucose was found in Case 7 where 
the specific rotatory power was +17.5° and +15.9°. There is a 
special reason for drawing attention to this result because these 
values are below the lowest specific rotatory value which could be 
TABLE VI. 
Vutarotation of the Glucose in the Dialysate from Blood, New-Glucose, and 


B-Glucose. 


Specific rotatory power. 


Time. 
Glucose in dialysate. 


Case 12, Table II. New-glucose. 6-Glucose. 

hrs 

0 +27 .8° +29 .6° 

20 +24 .5° 

J 4.42 2° 

: +48 7° 

: | 1552.50 

a +33 .1° 4-35 .9° 

8 E3607. 

16 Ag eo 

20 7 +45.7° 

24 46 .6° A7 5° 

28 ee aa 

32 ARE TO 

40 +50 .2° 

a4 sine? 

48 51.5° aie 

52 Tae at 

56 ab Lape 


ound even in all the most favorable cases if the glucose in the 
halysate was G-glucose; namely, +19°. They constitute direct 
*xperimental proof that the glucose in the dialysate is not 6- 
slucose. This also follows, moreover, from the widely different 
nutarotation course, as was shown in Fig. 4 and in Table VI. 
his patient was examined again 3 days later, but at this examina- 
jon the specific rotatory power was found to be +27.8° in both 
‘xperiments. This informs us that the quantity of new-glucose in 


; 


, 
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the blood of the same individual under otherwise uniform condi- 
tions 1s variable. We are unable to draw any conclusions from 
these experiments regarding the cause of this varying concentra- 
tion of new-glucose in the blood. As stated, we first investigated 
the glucose in the dialysate 14 hours after the blood was drawn. 
As new-glucose reverts to «,@-glucose on standing the question 
arises whether new-glucose is not present in a still greater concen- 
tration in the blood itself than we find after 13 hours dialysis. We 
have attempted to throw some light on this problem in our inves- 
tigation of Case 11. In this case 120 cc. of blood were taken and 
40 cc. were put in each of three collodion membranes. The dialy- 
sate was examined at different times in the different experiments; 
namely, after intervals of $,1, and 14 hours. The following speci- 
fic rotatory values were found (see Table II): 4 hour, + 31.1°; 
1 hour, + 31.5°; and 14 hours, + 36.3°. 

The experiment shows that there is no great change in the speci- 
fic rotatory power during the dialysis, which means that the con- 
centration of new-glucose is not diminished to any great extent. 
This agrees, moreover, with what we know about the mutarotation 
of new-glucose; namely, that at room temperature it takes rather 
a long time (48 hours). 

As will be remembered from our first article of this series, we 
showed that in the dialysate from a mixture of glucose, fresh blood, 
and insulin no difference between the reduction and rotation 
values of glucose in excess of the experimental error could be 
detected. As we now know that the added blood must have con- 
tained new-glucose it might be asked why the latter did not show 
in the results. The reason is that the amount of new-glucose in 
the dialysate in these experiments was so small in comparison 
with the amount of unchanged a,6-glucose that the influence of 
the new-glucose on the results was within the experimental error. 

As will be seen from Table II we have also determined the con- 
centration of glucose in the venous blood and in the cutaneous 
blood (arterial blood) in all the cases. The results are given in 
Columns 6 and 7 of Table II. As will be observed, a well marked 
difference between the sugar content of the arterial and venous 
blood after taking glucose is found in every case. This point 
will be further investigated in a later work. 3 
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DISCUSSION, 
A. How is New-Glucose Formed? 


Where does the new-glucose demonstrated in normal human 
ylood come from? To decide this question we can make use of 
yur earlier experiments 7n vitro. It will be remembered that we 
showed that new-glucose is formed by the action of muscle tissue 
wnd insulin on a, 6-glucose, while insulin alone or insulin and blood 
3ad no such effect. It is, therefore, natural to assume that the 
same two factors, insulin and a substance or principle present in 
nuscle tissue, are necessary for the production of this body in the 
wrganism. Both these components are always present in the nor- 
nal person. 


B. How Does the Formation of New-Glucose Take Place? 


| We do not yet know how this body is produced. We can 
magine that the action upon a,f-glucose occurs in the blood 
itream, the necessary substance diffusing into the latter from the 
nuscles and in conjunction with. insulin transforming the a,f- 
fucose into new-glucose. But it is also possible that the a,f- 
flucose absorbed from the intestinal canal through the capillary 
valls diffuses out into the muscle tissue where the transformation 
hen takes place. 


C. What Is the Subsequent Fate of New-Glucose in the Organism? 


We know nothing certain about the subsequent fate of new- 
‘lucose. In the earlier experiments in vitro no further transforma- 
ion occurred, but the new-glucose gradually reverted to a,(- 
‘lucose. In vivo, however, its effect is certainly different. Since 
ve know that this substance is formed from ordinary glucose by 
he action of insulin and muscle tissue, and since we have now 
hown that it can be always detected in normal human blood there 
wre very good grounds for believing that it is a link in the chain of 
ransformation, and probably the first, of glucose in the normal 
sombustion of carbohydrate, a view we have already put forward 
n our first work. | 

More light would, however, undoubtedly be thrown on this 
wroblem by investigating the conditions in pathological carbo- 
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hydrate metabolism; that is to say, in patients with diabete; 
mellitus. Investigations into the conditions in these patients ar 
already under way and we hope shortly to be able to report the 
results. 


SUMMARY. 


1. A method is described for determining the specific rotatory 
power of glucose in the blood. 

2. In fifteen experiments on eleven normal persons a lower spe 
cific rotatory power than that of a, 6-glucose was found in all cases 
This shows that a form of glucose is present in the dialysate with : 
lower specific rotatory power. ‘The values measured variec 
between +15.9° and +42.2°. 

3. The form of glucose thus demonstrated reverts to a, 6-glucose 
On studying the course of the mutarotation a complete agreement 
was found with that previously found for new-glucose. 

4. It must, therefore, be taken as proved that new-glucose car 
always be detected in the blood of normal persons both while 
fasting and also after taking glucose. 

5. This result, taken together with the previously demonstratec 
mode of production of new-glucose, supports the view that new. 
glucose is the first link in the chain of the transformation of glu. 
cose in normal carbohydrate metabolism. 
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STUDIES IN CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM. 


iV. INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE NATURE OF THE GLUCOSE IN 
| THE BLOOD OF PATIENTS WITH DIABETES MELLITUS AND 
OF PATIENTS WITH BENIGN GLYCOSURIA. 


‘By CHRISTEN LUNDSGAARD anp SVEND AAGE HOLBOLL. 
rom Medical Clinic A, University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, Denmark.) 


(Received for publication, May 18, 1925.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

In an earlier article,! we showed that there is a form of glucose 
a the blood of normal persons which is different from ordinary 
tucose (a,6-glucose). This form was demonstrated in all the 
ases examined both when the individuals were fasting and after 
ney had taken glucose. The occurrence of this form of glucose 
4 the blood could be detected by means of the specific rotatory 
‘ower which was lower than the value for ordinary a,6-glucose. 
We demonstrated this form of glucose in the dialysate from 
lood, and found that it reverted to a,-glucose in the dialysate. 
‘his reversible process was further studied and it was found that 
ie mutarotation of the glucose in the dialysate from the blood 
t normal persons was identical in every case with the muta- 
tation of that form of glucose we previously had prepared by 
ding insulin and fresh muscle tissue to a solution of a, 8-glucose. 
Je, therefore, felt justified in drawing the conclusion that these 
orms of glucose detected in different ways were identical. We 
ave proposed to call this form of glucose, new-glucose, until 
urther information about its chemical structure has been ob- 
uined. 

Our knowledge of the production of this form of glucose in 
tro coupled with our demonstration of its constant occurrence 
1 the blood of normal persons permitted us to draw the con- 
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clusion: new-glucose 1s a link, and probably the first, in the chat 
of transformation in normal carbohydrate combustion. 

The question then arose, what was its relation to the path 
logical carbohydrate transformation in patients with diabete 
mellitus? In accordance with our present knowledge of ney 
glucose these investigations could be carried out in the same wa 
as the determinations were in normal persons; namely, by est 
mating the specific rotatory power of glucose in the blood ¢ 
patients with diabetes mellitus. 


Earlier Investigations into the Specific Rotatory Power of Glu-- 
cose in the Blood of Patients with Diabetes Mellitus. 


such investigations have been previously undertaken b 
Winter and Smith, with exactly the same technique as the 
employed in their investigations into the nature of glucose 1 
normal persons, as we mentioned in our previous article. | 
their first contribution they found as the result of five examine 
tions of patients suffering from diabetes that the reduction an 
rotation values of the glucose were equally great. In a sho 
paper soon afterwards they state, without giving any exper 
mental results, that the rotation value of glucose in the blood ¢ 
diabetics was usually rather greater than the reduction valu 
which they considered was due to the presence of other kinds ¢ 
sugar, perhaps disaccharides or some other complex form. Whil 
Winter and Smith’s investigations in normal persons, as alread 
mentioned, have been repeated several times, this has not bee 
the case with the investigations referred to in patients wit 
diabetes mellitus. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 
A. Technique Employed. 


In these investigations we used exactly the same method ¢ 
procedure as in our experiments with normal persons, which al 
described in Paper III,? to which paper the reader is therefoi 
referred. The experiments were made by putting the blood i 
the collodion membrane through which the glucose dialyze( 
The glucose in the dialysate was then determined both by i 
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sduction and its rotation powers and from these determinations 
ne specific rotatory power was calculated. As described in our 
receding work, it was necessary, before carrying out our experi- 
rents with this technique, to be certain that the glucose, in 
iabetic blood also, was only present in a form which would 
ialyze. We, therefore, made a series of preliminary experi- 
rents which will be published elsewhere and which led to the 
ssult: glucose occurs exclusively in a free state both in normal and - 
tabetic blood. 

The method used in the actual experiments was, as stated, 
osolutely the same as that previously employed. By vene- 
uncture 80 cc. of blood were taken which, after the addition of 
per cent of sodium fluoride to prevent glycolysis, was divided 
ito equal parts of 40 cc. and put in two collodion membranes. 
s external liquid 25 cc. of physiological salt solution were used. 
he period of dialysis was 15 hours and dialysis took place at 
om temperature. ‘The reduction power was determined, as pre- 
‘ously mentioned, as the mean of four analyses by the potassium 
anide method, and the rotatory power as the mean of forty 
adings. | 


B. Experimental Material and Conditions. | 


First of all, ten patients suffering from diabetes mellitus were 
‘amined. When the investigation was made the patients had 
Mt been treated with insulin. All the results are recorded in 
able I. 

‘As will appear from Table I, examinations were made on ten 
itients, one being examined twice (Nos. 9 and 11). All the exami- 
tions, with one exception, were double determinations. Of the 
itients investigated, five were men and five women. The ages 
ried between 16 and 60 years. The patients were all examined 
the same time of day; namely, 1 hour after they had had break- 
ist. In addition to the determination in the venous blood, a 
mple of cutaneous blood (arterial blood) was taken from the 
r for the determination of the glucose concentration. All 
e patients examined had severe or moderately severe diabetes 
ellitus. The patients were investigated at different times 
ring their stay in the hospital, a few shortly after admission, 
d others after a longer or shorter period of treatment in the 
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hospital. ‘This will be further discussed later. Five of thes 
diabetic patients, namely Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, and 7 in Table I, wer 
examined later after the administration of insulin. The ex 
amination in all cases took place 2 hours after the insulin injec 
tion. Further, two patients were examined who had glycosuri 
of a benign type. 


C. Experimental Results. 


1. Diabetics without Insulin.—In Table I where all the result 
of the investigations of diabetics without insulin treatment ar 
recorded, the reduction and rotation values for glucose in th 
dialysate immediately after dialysis are given in Columns 8 and § 
If we first consider the reduction values it will be noticed that u 
the great majority of cases we are dealing with greater concen 
trations than were found in the dialysate from normal humai 
blood, which is in agreement with the higher glucose concentra 
tion in the blood of diabetic patients. On comparing the value 
for the glucose concentration calculated from the reduction an 
rotation values, it will be observed that in nine out of the elevel 
cases they very nearly agreed with one another; in two cases (Nos 
3 and 11) only is there a decided difference. 

If we now examine more closely the nine cases where the re 
duction and rotation values are about the same, we can bes 
judge the results obtained by considering the values for th 
specific rotation which are entered in Column 10, and which fo 
these cases show values varying between +50.2° and +52.5° 
We can, therefore, conclude that the glucose in thé dialysat 
occurs a,@-glucose. The reason that the theoretical specifi 
rotatory power for a,@-glucose (+52.5°) is not reached and th 
values found are a little lower, must be due to the same condi 
tions which obtained after the mutarotation in the dialysat 
from normal persons’ blood was at an end; namely, the presence 
of small quantities of uric acid and creatinine. This is con 
firmed also by investigating the rotation value afterwards. Thi 
was determined at suitable intervals for 48 hours. In thes 
nine cases no change in the rotation value in excess of the exper) 
mental error was ever observed. The reduction value was als 
determined again after 48 hours. These values, together with th 
value of the simultaneously measured rotatory power and th 
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Mecifc rotatory power calculated from it, are entered in Columns 
11, 12, and 13 in Table I. It appears, therefore, that the values 
of the reduction power entirely agree with the value found im- 
mediately after dialysis. This proves that no breaking down of 
the glucose has occurred. Next it is observed that in all the nine 
experiments values for the specific rotatory power were obtained 
which within the experimental error are identical with those 
oreviously determined. 

. We may, therefore, draw the conclusion that the rotation value 
n the dialysate is only due to glucose, and that the reduction 
value for the greater part is also due to glucose and only a small 
vercentage of it is accounted for by uric acid and creatinine. 
This result was unexpected because in the blood of diabetic 
ratients another dialyzable substance besides glucose, which 
affects polarized light, namely 6-hydroxybutyric acid, can un- 
loubtedly occur. 

_ The majority of the nine patients examined certainly did not 
oxerete acetone in the urine at the time the investigation took 
lace, but in one or two there was distinct though not very 
marked acetonuria. We can, therefore, only say that the amount 
of B-hydroxybutyric acid which may have been present in these 
patients’ blood, could not have had any measurable influence on 
she rotatory power of the dialysate, without, however, at present 
>eing able to decide why this was not the case. 

, From our investigations on the nine patients we can assert: 
After 13 hours’ dialysis at room temperature of blood from patients 
vith diabetes mellitus the glucose in the dialysate occurs as a,- 
ylucose. Naturally we cannot conclude.from this that the glu- 
s08e in the blood was only a,6-glucose, but we can truly say that, 
ising the same technique which in all cases showed the presence 
of new-glucose in the dialysate from normal human blood, we are 
imable to demonstrate this substance 1 in the blood of nine patients 
vith diabetes mellitus. 
| In Table I, however, there are two patients which deviate from 
his result. In No. 3 the specific rotatory power of the glucose 
n the dialysate immediately was +44.7°, and after 48 hours, 
+ol.l°. In No. 11 immediately after dialysis it was +34.2° 
ind +33.1°, but after 48 hours, +50.0° and +51.0°. Be- 
ides the values measured immediately and after 48 hours, 
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the rotation value and therefrom the specific rotatory powe 
were always measured as previously. It was then found tha 
constant values were only reached after 48 hours and that th 
mutarotation also completely coincided with that of the glucos 
in the dialysate from normal human blood. That the lowe 
values of the rotatory power in these two cases might be due t 
the presence of 6-hydroxybutyric acid is excluded because thes 
two patients did not excrete acetone and diacetic acid in the urin 
at the time the examination took place. 

We are, therefore, justified in assuming that in the blood o 
these two patients the same form of glucose as we found in norma 
human blood occurs; namely, new-glucose. It was, therefore 
worth while examining these patients further, 

In the case of Patient 3 the investigation was made after th 
patient had been on strict dietetic treatment for 14 months an 
immediately before discharge from the hospital. The low glucos 
concentration in the blood (0.099 per cent) 1 hour after breakfas 
shows most clearly that the patient was improving when thi 
examination was made. The specific rotatory value in the con 
cordant double analyses is lower than that measured after 4 
hours and is considerably in excess of the experimental error 
The values found, however, are a little higher than those foun 
in any of our normal persons, indicating that the concentratio1 
of new-glucose is not so high as it was in the normal person 
investigated. This was, however, the case in Patient 11 wher 
the values found for the glucose in the dialysate immediateh 
after dialysis correspond absolutely with what is usually obtaine 
in normal persons. This case is specially interesting becaus 
the patient was examined twice; namely, on admission (No. 9 
and after 1 month’s treatment (No. 11). On admission th 
patient was in the early stage of coma. ‘The blood sugar con 
tent was very high (0.63 per cent). At this time, as will be see! 
from Table I, there was no difference between the rotation an 
reduction values of the glucose in the dialysate. The patien 
was treated with insulin and a strict diet and improved ver, 
quickly so that the dose of insulin could be steadily diminishe! 
and finally discontinued. The last examination was made whe 
the patient had received no insulin for 3 days. At this time th 
conditions were found, as referred to, which justified us in at 
suming the presence of new-glucose. 


nr 
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_ These last investigations show us that there are cases in which 
1ew-glucose can be demonstrated in the blood of diabetics who 
jave passed through a course of rational treatment and are 
sonsiderably improved clinically. It would, however, be inter- 
sting to follow a number of these patients during their treat- 
nent. It is quite clear, however, that this cannot be done with 
he technique hitherto employed, which requires 80 ce. of blood 
or the two determinations. We are, however, elaborating a 
nethod by which the investigations can be carried out with 


TABLE II. 
Review of Some of the Clinical Data of the Patients Investigated. 


° RS: : 825 a8 State of urine at time of examination. 
Be cee ec ese |S < 
see | tga | Fs = ; 
Z ab S588 ie % = q 
1) — a Ey oO A < 
per cent per cent 
1 2 yrs 4 days 0.242’ +7.5 — st: 
2 1; “ 1 mo 0.156 - _ _ 
3 1 mo. (40 days 0.079 -- _ — 
4 PROS. 1 Les) a as 0.294 “1.5 — — 
5 oes 24 mos 0.294 +0.5 — 7 
6 Te UT ok day Ori +3 + + 
7 8 yrs. 1 eee 0.288 +3 a = 
8 mee Se 2 days 0.240 +4 — — 
9 1 wk. (ue is 0.355 +10 az =i 
10 Bree > wet oe 0.216 Sh ap at 


» smaller quantity of blood and we hope to throw further light on 
ertain points by this means. | 

The results so far show that while new-glucose can always be 
‘etected in the dialysate from normal human blood, it was only 
‘emonstrated in two cases out of eleven with the same technique, 
md these two patients were clinically considerably improved 
vhen the examination took place. 

| We need not go into further detail as regards the clinical pic- 
ure of each of the diabetic patients investigated, but merely 
efer to Table II in which is entered how long each patient had 
1oticed symptoms before admission to the hospital, and how long 
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after admission the investigation recorded in Table I was made. 
Information is also given concerning the patients’ condition at 
the time the investigation was carried out; namely, the fasting 
blood sugar and the content of glucose, acetone, and diacetic acid 
in urine. 


Glucose Concentration in Har and Venous Blood. 


In Columns 6 and 7 of Table I are given, as previously men- 
tioned, the simultaneously determined glucose concentrations 
in the venous blood and the cutaneous blood from the ear (arterial 
blood). It will be seen that in nine of the eleven cases in the 
table there was no demonstrable difference between the glucose 
concentration in arterial and venous blood in spite of the faet 
that the investigation was made after food was taken, definitely 
proving that no detectable quantity of glucose was removed 


TABLE III. 


Blood Sugar Concentration in the Cutaneous Blood (Arterial Blood) and 
Venous Blood in Two of the Patients Investigated. 


Case No. Ear blood. Venous blood. Difference. 
per cent per cent per cent 
3 0.099 0.092 0.007 
11 0.204 0.182 0.022 


from the blood stream during its passage through the capillary 
system. ‘These nine cases were those in which new-glucose was 
not detected in the dialysate from the blood. This result is 
absolutely different from what was found in normal persons 
where a well marked difference between the glucose content of 
the arterial and venous blood was found in all cases after taking 
carbohydrate, which shows that some of the glucose was removed 
from the blood stream during its passage through the capillary 
system. 

In two of the diabetic patients a difference between the glucose’ 
content of the arterial and venous blood was found, as appears 
from Table III. 

Table III shows that these patients: are able to remove some 
of the glucose in the capillary system. It will be remembered 
that it was in these two patients that we demonstrated new- 
glucose in the dialysate from the blood. | 
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We can, therefore, say for the present: in those patients in- 
vestigated in whom some of the glucose was removed in its pas- 
-sage through the capillary system, namely all the normal persons 
examined and the diabetics Nos. 3 and 9, we were able to demon- 
strate new-glucose in the dialysate from the blood. In the nine 
diabetics in whom no removal of glucose in its passage through 
the capillary system was found, new-glucose could not be demon- 
strated. This will be further discussed later. 

_ 2. Patients with Diabetes Mellitus after the Administration of 
Insulin—We have now shown that the form of glucose which 
,we have proposed to call new-glucose for the present, and which 
is always found in the blood of normal persons, cannot be de- 
-tected in the majority (nine out of eleven) of patients with severe 
,attacks of diabetes. We found in fact that in these nine cases, 
to which all the untreated belong, the glucose in the dialysate, 
which was investigated with exactly the same technique as that 
| hitherto employed, was entirely a,f8-glucose. 

_ The question, therefore, arose as to what was the condition in 
diabetic patients after insulin. All the results are entered in 
Table IV. Altogether five patients were investigated and, as 
‘mentioned, those were chosen who had been investigated before 
they underwent treatment with insulin; namely, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 
and 7in Table I. At the first examination of the blood of these 
‘patients no difference between the reduction and rotation values 
/was found, which means that new-glucose could not be demon- 
strated. 

_ Between the first examination of these patients which is re- 
‘corded in Table I, and the last, after the administration of insulin, 
a variable period—as can be seen from the tables—elapsed; 
imamely, 1, 4, 11, 14, and 32 days in the five cases. It may, 
however, be remarked that even in the patients where there 
‘had been a long interval between the two examinations, their 
clinical conditions were unchanged. As will be observed from 
‘the table, four out of the five examinations were double deter- 
‘minations. Otherwise the results are recorded in the usual way. 
From the results of the reduction and rotatory powers of the 
dialysate immediately after dialysis (Columns 8 and 9) it ap- 
pears that in all cases there is a distinct difference, the rotation 
values being less than the corresponding reduction values. This 
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shows most clearly when the specific rotatory value is calculated, 
which value is entered in Column 10. The values obtained lie 
between +26.5° and +44.0°. These rotation values were fol- 
lowed in the usual manner until the rotation became constant. 
This did not occur until 48 hours had elapsed in all the cases. 
At this time the reduction value was again examined as usual, 
and as appears from the table (Column 11) it was identical with 
the first determination. In every case the specific rotatory power 
approximated to the value for a,f-glucose: +52.5°. The 
rather lower value which is constantly found is due, as before, 
to the content of uric acid and creatinine. 

In Fig. 1 and Table V the mutarotation of the glucose in one 

of the dialysates is given. The others, as stated, show exactly 
the same course. If we compare the values in Fig. 1 and Table V 
with the values which we previously found for the glucose in the 
‘dialysate from the blood of normal persons and with the form of 
glucose prepared 77 vitro, it will be found that the mutarotation 
proceeds in exactly the same manner. 
_ The mutarotation alone shows that the lower values of the 
specific rotation observed at the first examination again in these 
experiments cannot have any connection with the presence of 
@-hydroxybutyric acid in the blood, but it may be added that 
these patients had no acidosis when the investigation was carried 
out. The result of these experiments is, therefore, as follows: 
in five patients suffering from diabetes mellitus in whom new-glucose 
could not be detected in the blood before insulin treatment, this sub- 
stance was found in all cases 2 hours after an insulin injection. 

If we further examine the figures for the specific rotatory power 
immediately after dialysis we shall find that in two cases, Nos. 3 
and 5, the values are a little higher than those which were found in 
normal persons, and in one case, No. 2, the value coincided with 
the uppermost limit of what was found in normal persons. ‘This 
must indicate that the relation between the amount of new- 
glucose and that of a,@-glucose is less in these cases than in the 
investigations which were undertaken on #i6rmal persons. This is, 
however, only a natural consequence of the fact that the entire 
glucose concentration of the blood is greater than in normal per- 
sons, which is specially pronounced in the three patients with 
the highest specific rotatory powers. 
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In this series of investigations, just as in those described earlier 
determinations were undertaken of the glucose concentration ii 
the venous blood as well as in the cutaneous blood from th 


y power 


c rotator 


Ut42.5° 
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Fig. 1. The mutarotation of glucose in the dialysate. Case 1, Table II. 


TABLE V. 
Mutarotation of the Glucose in the Dialysate from Table IV, No.1 (see Fig. 1) 


Time. Rotation value of glucose. Specific rotatory power. 
hrs. per cent 
0 0.049 +33.4° 
4 0.054 +36.5° 
24 0.070 +47 .2° 
28 0.071 +48 .2° 
32 0.072 +49.0° 
48 0.076 -Die Os 
52 | 0.076 +51.6° 
56 ; 0.076 +51.6° 


ear (arterial blood). While at the first examination of thes 
patients (Table I, Columns 6 and 7) no difference was founc 
between the amount of glucose in the venous and arterial blood 
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decided difference was observed in all cases after the adminis- 
ration of insulin, as will be seen from Table VI. 

| It follows from these investigations that after the administration 
f insulin the patients are able to remove glucose from the blood 
‘uring its passage through the capillary system at a time when new- 
lucose can be detected in the blood. 

_ As previously stated, these five patients were all examined at 
he same time (2 hours after their dose of insulin). It would be 
‘ery interesting to study further the effect of a single insulin 
lose on the glucose of the blood partly to discover at what time 
fter the insulin is given new-glucose appears in the blood, when 
he amount is greatest, and when the effect has peroltas dis- 
.ppeared, and partly by simultaneous investigation of the dif- 
erence between the glucose content of the arterial and venous 


| ® 


TABLE VI. 
| Difference between the 
C N Glucose in cutaneous Glucose in venous ___|glucose concentraticn in 
ok AN Os (arterial) blood. blood. arterial and venous 
blood. 
per cent : per cent per cent 

1 0.188 0.178 0.010 
2 0.459 0.430 0.029 
3 edd ay 0.203 0.038 
4 0.087 0.074 0.013 
5 0.298 0.294 0.004 


dlood, to find out whether there is a constant quantitative relation 
yetween the concentration of new-glucose in the blood and the 
tmount of glucose which is removed from the blood stream at 
he same time, during its passage through the capillary system. 
hese investigations, however, cannot be carried out by means 
%~ the technique hitherto employed, which requires too great a 
juantity of blood for series determinations. As_ previously 
nentioned, we are elaborating a technique which requires smaller 
mounts of blood, and we, therefore, nOpS to be able to investi- 
zate this BroBlon, later. 

3. Patients with Benign Glycosuria. ae We investigated two 
datients with glycosuria, which in accordance with the examina- 
‘ion of the patients’ fasting blood sugar and the course of the 
olood sugar curve after taking glucose, was considered to be 
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benign glycosuria. These two patients were investigated with 
the same technique as was employed in the earlier investigations, 
and the results are entered in Table VII. Both investigations 
were double determinations. Thus we find, on examining the 
dialysate immediately after dialysis, a diminished specific rotatory 
power for the glucose. It is considerably lower than the rotatory 
power of ordinary a,$8-glucose and is of the same magnitude as 
the value found in normal persons. The rotatory power was 
followed as usual until it became constant and the values found 
at this time (after 48 hours) for the specific rotatory power ap- 
proximated, as before, to that of a,f-glucose. 

In these two patients with benign glycosuria new-glucose has 
thus been demonstrated in the blood. The ordinary examina- 
tion of the glucose content of the arterial and venous blood 
(Columns 6 and 7, Table VII) show that in these patients at the 
time when the investigation was carried out, a quantity of glu- 
cose is removed during its passage through the capillary system. 


DISCUSSION. 


We will now, in conclusion, compare the results obtained 
from our various published works up to the present. 

In our first papers, we showed that 2n vitro a new form of glucose 
was formed by adding insulin and fresh muscle tissue to a,{- 
glucose, for which we have proposed the name, new-glucose, 
until further knowledge of its chemical constitution is obtained. 
This form of glucose could always be detected in the blood of 
normal persons. Judging from our knowledge of its production 
in vitro we assume that it is also formed in the organism from 
the a,8-glucose absorbed from the intestinal canal with the aid 
of the pancreas hormone, insulin, and an unknown body or princi- 
ple present in muscle. 

We further assume that this form of glucose is the first step 
in the transformation of a,8-glucose in the organism. 

In the present paper we have shown that in nine out of ten 
patients with diabetes mellitus new-glucose cannot be demon- 
strated in the blood. On the other hand, it was found in two 
diabetic patients who were much improved clinically after treat- 
ment. Five of these patients, in whose blood new-glucose was 
not found at the first examination, were investigated again after 
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he administration of insulin. It was then possible to detect 
ew-glucose in the blood in every case. In two patients with 
enign glycosuria new-glucose was found in the blood. It was 
lso found that new-glucose can be detected in all those cases 
there removal of glucose from the blood stream during its pas- 
age through the capillary system took place at the time the 
avestigation was made. ‘This was the case in (1) all the normal 
-ersons examined, (2) two patients with diabetes who were 
xamined at the conclusion of the treatment, (8) five diabetics 
tho were examined 2 hours after giving insulin, and (4) two 
atients with benign glycosuria. It was found, however, that 
a the nine patients with diabetes mellitus in whom new-glucose 
ould not be demonstrated in the blood, no removal of the glucose 
rom the blood during its passage through the capillary system 
nok place, because simultaneous samples of arterial and venous 
lood showed no difference in glucose concentration. 

| We have thus shown that in all the normal and pathological cases 
westigated there is a close connection between the presence of new- 
lucose in the blood and the process by which it disappears from the 
Jood during its passage through the capillaries. We regard it, 
verefore, as certain that new-glucose is an important link in the 
rocess of the breaking down of glucose in the organism and its 
roduction is an essential requirement for normal carbohydrate 
vetabolism. 

We will now briefly give our present view which we have formed 
‘om our experiments concerning the carbohydrate metabolism 
f the organism. In normal individuals the a,B6-glucose absorbed 
‘om the intestine is changed into new-glucose by the pancreas 
ormone, insulin, and a substance present in the muscles. This 
vansformation process is analogous to what took place in our 
xperiments 7n vitro, but how this process comes about and where 
_takes place in the organism we still do not know. We assume 
iat the new-glucose thus formed can then be broken down fur- 
ier in the organism. Our results so far do not permit us to 
raw any conclusion about the fate of the glucose arising from 
ae decomposition of the proteins in the organism. We believe 
iat that part of the glucose which disappears from the blood 
uring its passage through the capillaries is new-glucose, but 
hether this substance is then deposited, for example, in the form 
' glycogen, or whether it is immediately oxidized in the tis- 
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sues, or whether perhaps both processes take place, cannot yet 
be decided. 

In those dzabetics, however, whose pancreas is so severely 
attacked that insulin is not secreted or only to a very small 
extent, the a,@-glucose absorbed from the intestine cannot be 
transformed. It will be found as such in the organism and when 
the amount in the blood exceeds a certain degree, it is excreted 
by the kidneys. If, on the other hand, znsulin is administered 
to these patients the a,6-glucose can be transformed. Since 
in previous clinical investigations into the action of insulin in 
diabetes mellitus no case has ever been described where it is 
absolutely certain that insulin has failed to exhibit a therapeutic 
effect, we must assume that the substance in the muscles, which 
in our experiments 2n vitro proved to be just as important as 
insulin for the production of new-glucose, is either always present 
in diabetics, or at any rate present in the majority of diabetics. 

In those diabetics in whom new-glucose was detected in the 
blood it was always shown that a removal of glucose from the 
blood took place during its passage through the capillary system. 
We believe, therefore, that insulin exerts this therapeutic effect 
in diabetics by changing a,@-glucose into new-glucose which is 
then transformed and broken down further in the organism. 
There is nothing in our previous results indicating that insulin 
acts at any other point in the transformation of glucose in the 
organism than this. 

Without further discussing the old controversy whether the 
hyperglycemia in diabetes is due to a diminished combustion of 
carbohydrate (Minkowski) or an increased yield of carbohydrate 
from the liver (Von Noorden), or the converse problem which 
has arisen since the discovery of insulin, namely whether insulin 
acts by increasing the combustion of carbohydrate or diminishing 
the yield of carbohydrate from the liver, we can already point 
out that the results hitherto obtained by us definitely indicate 
* that the hyperglycemia in diabetes arises as a consequence of the 
glucose absorbed from the intestine and of that formed by the 
decomposition of protein bodies not being broken down in the 
organism, and that the action of insulin consists in its causing an 
increased combustion of carbohydrate by transforming a,f- 
glucose into new-glucose which can then be further broken down 
in the organism. | 
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SUMMARY. 


1. Out of eleven examinations on ten patients with severe or 
moderately severe diabetes mellitus, new-glucose could not be 
detected in the blood in nine. This substance, however, was 
found in two patients at the conclusion of the treatment. 

2. In five of the patients in whose blood new-glucose could 
not be detected, it was present in the blood 2 hours after the 
administration of insulin. 

3. In two patients with benign glycosuria, new-glucose was 
found in the blood. 

4. In all the patients in whom new-glucose was detected in 
the blood a removal of glucose from the blood stream could at 
the same time be demonstrated during its passage through the 
capillaries, while this was not the case in diabetics where new- 
glucose could not be detected in the blood. 

We therefore assume, 

5. That new-glucose is an essential link in normal carbohydrate — 
metabolism and probably the first, and 

6. That insulin exerts its action in the organism in conjunction ° 
with a substance always or usually present in the muscles, by — 
transforming a,@-glucose into new-glucose which can then be 
further broken down in the organism. 
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STUDIES IN CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM. 


V. INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE FORM OF GLUCOSE IN 
DIFFERENT BODY FLUIDS. — 


By CHRISTEN LUNDSGAARD anp SVEND AAGE HOLBQOLL. 
(From Medical Clinic A, University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, Denmark.) 


(Received for publication, June 15, 1925.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


In our preceding investigations into the form of glucose in the 
blood of normal persons and diabetics, we employed dialysis 
through collodion membranes in order to provide ourselves with 
‘the glucose in a clear solution suitable for polarization deter- 
‘minations. With our technique hitherto employed this dialysis 
had to extend over a period of 15 hours in order to obtain a suffi- 
ciently large amount of glucose in the dialysate. As we have 
shown that the substance called by us new-glucose, which is 
characterized by a lower specific rotatory power than a,@-glucose, 
reverts to a,@-glucose in the dialysate in the course of 48 hours, 
it is, as previously stated, probable that a part of the new-glucose 
has already reverted to a,@-glucose during the dialysis. The 
result of this was that the specific rotatory values measured in the 
dialysate immediately after dialysis was at an end, must have been 
higher than the actual rotatory values for the glucose in the blood 
when the sample was taken. 

By a method which will be described elsewhere we have sub- 
sequently succeeded in shortening the time of dialysis to half an 
hour; but even in this interval a part of the new-glucose will 
necessarily revert to a,6-glucose so that the values found in the 
dialysate will not absolutely coincide with the specific rotatory 
power of thé glucose in the blood itself. 

With the object of entirely dispensing with dialysis we have 
instituted experiments on the nature of the glucose in different 
body fluids, normal and pathological, investigating such as are 
naturally clear and therefore can be used immediately for polari- 


zation determinations. 
363 
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EXPERIMENTAL. 
Experimental Material. 


Investigations were made of six spinal fluids, one edema fluic 
and one pleural fluid. They were all obtained from patients wit 
normal carbohydrate metabolism. The examinations were mad 
in connection with punctures carried out for some reason or othe 
(diagnostic or therapeutic). 

13 hours previously the patients had taken 100 gm. of glucos 
by mouth, which had the effect of increasing the glucose concen 
tration in the blood and therefore in the fluids examined. 


Experimental Technique. 


Immediately after the puncture was made, 2 pro mille sodiur 
fluoride was added to the fluid to prevent possible glycolysis 
A portion of the fluid was then put in the polarization tube and th 
rotation value read. This could be done directly with all th 
spinal and edema fluids. The pleural fluid, however, was no 
clear enough to be directly used for polarization determinations 
It was, therefore, cleared with animal charcoal, and after filtratio 
it was absolutely transparent and suitable for use. This pro 
cedure took about 10 minutes. The reduction value was dete1 
mined as the mean of four analyses by Hagedorn and Normai 
Jensen’s method on that portion of the fluid which was not em 
ployed for the rotation determination. The spinal fluid was als 
examined in the usual way for cells, albumin, and globulin. Th 
rotation value was read at suitable intervals until constant value 
were obtained; the reduction value was then determined agair 


Experimental Results. 


All the results are entered in Table I. In the second an 
third columns the values of the reduction and rotation power: 
determined immediately after the fluid was taken, ar 
given. As will be seen, there is in all cases a lower or eve 
considerably lower value after the rotation determinatior 
This is most clearly marked in the values calculated for the specifi 
rotatory power, which in the case of the spinal fluid varies betwee 
+13.2° and +23.6°; for the edema fluid, it is +10.4°; and for th 


La 
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. 
oleural fluid, +32.6°. The reduction values for the glucose in the 
spinal fluid are, as is known, lower than the values in the blood, 
30 that the results found are of the same order asthose obtained in 
the dialysate from the blood, although a considerable dilution has 
taken place in the latter case. 

, As previously mentioned, however, the difference observed 
oetween the rotation and reduction values is not in itself a proof 
shat the glucose is present in a form which has a lower specific 
cotatory power, because the same might occur with the presence of 


other substances in the fluid which possessed either reducing prop- 


TABLE I. 


Investigations into the Reduction Power and Rotatory Power of Glucose in 
Different Body Fluids. 


| 
. 
r Examined immediately after 


the sample was taken Examined after 48 hrs. 


‘, 


Kind of fluid. Glucose. Glucose. 


Specific Specific 
i rotatory rotatory 
Reduc- | Rota- value. Reduc- | Rota- value. 
tion tion. tion tion 

h per cent | per cent per cent | per cent 

Spinal CG GW a 0.071 | 0.019 | +14.1° | 0.071 | 0.068 | +50.1° 
WG 1 OER ae are 0.075 | 0.021 | +14.8° | 0.074 | 0.071 | +50.3° 
ba “3 8 Ge 0.083 | 0.037 | +23.6° | 0.083 | 0.080 | +50.2° 
| 4 REV ree. 1-0. 069.770.0309) + 22.47 | 0.069.) 0.067) -+-51.1- 
ha = sV.........| 01068 | 0.021-| +-18.1° | 0.067 | 0.067 | +52.5° 
ty “ VI...j....| 0.074 |.0.018 | +13.2° | 0.074 | 0.072 | +50.9° 
Edema hE eae ge 0.072 | 0.014 | +10.4° | 0.072 | 0.070 | +51.4° 
Pleural Sd Ege a 0.058 | 0.036 | +32.6°} 0.057 | 0.055 | +50.7° 


erties or had the power to alter the plane of polarized light. One 
would think especially of the latter contingency when dealing 
with fluids like those investigated which have, of course, a small 
orotein content which is generally stated to be slightly levo- 
totatory in solution. The spinal fluids, however, contained only 
srifling amounts of protein. The edema fluid did not give Heller’s 
reaction, but the pleural fluid showed a slight trace with this test. 

A definite proof that we are dealing with the presence of a form 
of glucose with a lower specific rotatory power is furnished, 
20wever, by following the rotation value. It is found in all cases 
that the rotation value rises slowly and only reaches constant 


1 


values after the lapse of 48 hours. At this point the reduction 
power was again determined and the values for it and for the 
rotation value read simultaneously, are entered in the fifth and 
sixth columns in Table I. It was found that the reduction value 
remained unaltered, which shows that no loss of glucose had 
occurred. The rotation values, however, were considerably 
higher than the values read immediately and approximated closely 
to the values reached by the reduction power although they were 
always a little lower. This rise in the rotation value is best seen 
in the calculated values of the specific rotatory power which now 
lie close to and only a little lower than +52.5°. 
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TABLE II. 
Mutarotation of the Glucose in Spinal Fluid III. 


Rotation value of glucose 


Time after withdrawal. Specific rotatory power. 


hrs. per cent 

0 0.037 +23.6° 
4 0.045 +27.0° 

8 0.048 +30.3° 
24 0.067 +42.5° 
28 0.071 +44,8° 
32 0.073 +46.3° 
48 0.080 +50.2° 
52 0.080 +50.2° 


56 0.080 +50.2° 


The fact that the theoretical value, +52.5°, is not attained may 
either be explained in the same way as it was in the case of the 
dialysate from the blood, by the presence in the fluid of small 
quantities of other reducing substances than glucose (e.g. uric 
acid and creatinine), or by the occurrence of a small quantity of 
levorotatory substances (protein substances) which will decrease 
the rotation value. The difference between the reduction and 
rotation values is probably due to both factors together, but, as 
appears from the table, it is so small that we can take the figures 
given in the fourth column to be the true values for the specific 
rotatory power of glucose in the fluids investigated at the moment 
the samples were withdrawn. | 

In Table II the mutarotation of Spinal Fluid III is recorded 
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The others showed an identical course. In Fig. 1 the mutarota- 
sion of the glucose in the spinal fluid is represented graphically 
sogether with the curve of the glucose in the dialysate from blood 
ind of the new-glucose prepared in vitro. In addition the course 
yf the mutarotation of chemically prepared 8-glucose is recorded. 


Opecific Ppotatory power 


Fig. 1. The course of the mutarotation for the glucose in: Curve I, 
pinal fluid; Curve II, dialysate from blood; Curve III, new-glucose pre- 
(ag in vitro; and Cares IV, 6-glucose. Neneral reaction. Temperature 


8°C. 


All the determinations were made under similar external condi- 
jions; namely, at a temperature of 18° and in neutral reaction. It 
slearly appears from the curves that the course of the mutarotation 
's identical for the glucose in the spinal fluid, the glucose in the 
lialysate from blood, and the new-glucose prepared in vitro, but 
liverges greatly from that of 6-glucose. 
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These experiments, therefore, prove that ‘‘new-glucose’’ ¢a: 
also be demonstrated in spinal fluid, edema fluid, and pleural flux 
from patients with normal carbohydrate metabolism. 


DISCUSSION. 


The values found for the specific rotatory. power of th 
glucose immediately after the withdrawal of the fluids are on th 
whole lower than those found in the dialysate from the bloo 
of normal persons, which means that the percentage content o 
new-glucose is greater as compared with a,-glucose in the tissu 
fluids than in the dialysate from blood. While in our investiga 
tions on blood we only observed a specific rotatory power whiel 
was lower than 6-glucose’s initial value of +19° in a single experi 
ment, we found it in four out of the six spinal fluids and in th 
edema fluid. These results, therefore, afford direct experimenta 
proof that the values obtained for the specific rotatory powe 
cannot be explained by a simple shifting of the a- and 6-glucos 
components in ordinary glucose, because values lower than +19 
could never be reached in this way. These results, therefore, ar 
a confirmation of our previous investigations on this subject. 

How shall we explain the specially low values of the specifi 
rotatory power, or in other words, to what is the high percentag 
concentration of new-glucose in the spinal and edema fluids due 

We may suppose that by using the natural dialyzing membran 
of the body whereby we have avoided an artificial dialysis lastin; 
1} hours, none of the new-glucose has reverted to the a, 6 form 
It is certain, as will be seen from Fig. 1, that some transformatiot 
takes place in the first 14 hours after withdrawal. There is 
however, another possible way of explaining the results;namely 
that new-glucose occurs in a higher percentage concentration 1 
the tissue fluids than in the blood. This result, again, might aris 
in different ways. We might assume that the production of new 
glucose occurs in blood, but that it is taken up and bound by th« 
tissue fluids to a marked degree, or we can suppose that the trans 
formation only takes place in the tissues, and the tissue fluid: 
therefore contain new-glucose in greater amounts than the blood 
In favor of this last explanation there is the previously discovere¢ 
fact that new-glucose is only formed from a,f-glucose by thi 
simultaneous action of insulin and a substance demonstrated by 
us which is only present in an active form in fresh muscle tissue 
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SUMMARY. 


' 1. Determinations of the specific rotatory power of the glucose 
1 spinal, edema, and pleural fluids from patients with normal 
arbohydrate metabolism have been made.. Such determinations 
an be made immediately (without the preliminary dialysis re- 
uired for blood) because the fluids themselves are suitable for 
olarization determinations. 

2. New-glucose was found in all the cases investigated and, as 

egards the spinal and edema fluids, in greater concentration than 
5 occurs in the dialysate from blood. 
3. This greater concentration of new-glucose may be due to the 
acts that dialysis is avoided and the determinations are made, 
herefore, before the mutarotation had begun, or to the fact 
hat the concentration of new-glucose is greater in the tissue fluids 
han in the blood. 
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THE ELECTRODIALYSIS OF AGAR. 
A METHOD FOR THE PREPARATION OF THE FREE AGAR-ACID.* 
' By WALTER F. HOFFMAN anv ROSS AIKEN GORTNER. 


(From the Division of Agricultural Biochemistry, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul.) 


(Received for publication, June 18, 1925.) 


The chemical constitution of agar is not definitely known. It 
is usually referred to as y-galactan. The organic material con- 
sists chiefly of a hemicellulose which, on hydrolysis, yields a large 


| 
vercentage of d-galactose. Besides this sugar a small amount of 
other hexoses and pentoses are also formed. ‘The ash content of 
aven highly purified agar samples is very high. Fellers (1) has 
shown that the ash is mostly calcium sulfate together with traces 


of other salts. 


It is impossible to remove all of the ash from agar by dialysis. Samec 
and Ssajevicé (2) found that after dialyzing agar for 3 months, it still con- 
tained a considerable amount ofinorganic matter. Pascheles (3) and Mac- 
Dougal and Spoehr (4) claim to have used practically salt-free or ashless 
ugar, but do not give analyses to support their statements. 

Haas (5), while working on carrageen (Chondrus crispus), hasshown that 
she ash content cannot be reduced, by dialysis, below 14.6 per cent. This 
ash was found to be principally calcium sulfate. In solutions of carrageen, 
balcium ions were found to be present, but no sulfate ions. When ashed, 
only about half of the sulfur as sulfate was recovered, the rest being lost 
luring ignition. Haas concludes that the calcium and the sulfate are inte- 
tral parts of the carrageen molecule and are present as a sulfuric ester. 


O-SQ.-O 


O-SO,.-0O 


* Published with the approval of the Director, as Paper No. 545, Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Fairbrother and Mastin (6) also present evidence that agar consists 
principally of the calcium salt of an acid sulfuric ester (R-O-SO:-O).Ca, 
They found that the effect of acid on agar is to produce a reversible equi- 
librium of the type (R-O-SO,-O).Ca + 2 HCl = 2 R-O-S02-OH + CaCh, 
the calcium salt and its free acid sulfuric ester being ionized to some extent. 
Besides such physical properties as swelling, etc., they give as further 
evidence in support of their theory of the composition of agar gel, its 
behavior as an electro-osmotic diaphragm. No reversal of the direction 
of flow takes place when the diaphragm is acidified. They suggest that in 
the neutral state, the micelle consist of undissociated salt and sulfuric 
ester ion and that when acid is added, the calcium is partly replaced by 
hydrogen and the product remains still electronegative. In the presence 
of alkali, the calcium is partly replaced by the alkali metal. ‘During all 
of these changes the colloid complex remains negatively charged with 
respect to water, and therefore the direction of the electroendosmosis will 
be toward the cathode.’’ 

Attempts were made by Fairbrother and Mastin to prepare the free acid 
R-O-SO.-OH by soaking agar in dilute hydrochloric acid and water alter- 
nately. By this procedure a gel was obtained which was ash-free except 
for silica. When this gel was dissolved in water by the aid of heat, it could 
not be made to gel again even after long standing. Samec and Isajevié (7) 
have found that when agar is purified by dialysis or even by electrodialysis 
there is a large amount of electrolytes (principally sulfuric acid) which are 
not removed from agar. The sulfuric acid could be removed by dialysis if 
the solution had been previously heated under pressure. This loss of sulfur, 
is attributed to a hydrolysis and produces a marked change in the physical 
properties of the agar. b | 

The calcium portion of the agar molecule appears to be largely ionic 
calcium, Ca (R-O-SO,-O). — Catt + 2 (R-O-SO2-0)~-. It has been shown 
that the calcium in agar can be replaced by other metals. Fairbrother and 
Mastin (6) were able to prepare a potassium agar by heating agar with a! 
slight excess of potassium oxalate. The quantity of potassium in the agar 
was approximately equivalent to the calcium which was originally present. 
The potassium agar sol filtered readily and set to a rigid gel. 

That the sulfate is tightly bound or combined in the molecule as an ester 
is demonstrated by the fact that none of the sulfur is in the form of SOq 
ions in the original agar, but when the agar has been hydrolyzed by boiling! 
with 10 per cent hydrochloric acid practically all of the sulfur is present as) 
sulfuric acid. The work of Haas and Russell-Wells (8) on the ethereal sul- 
fates of marine alge further support this. From their data it appears that 
a large number of the marine algw have calcium sulfate occurring in some. 
sort of chemical combination with an organic complex. This combination: 
is probably in the form of an ethereal sulfate. Regarding this they state: 
‘‘The ethereal sulfates aboVe referred to have their metallic constituent) 
freely ionized but the sulfate is masked by being in combination with a) 
complex colloidal aggregate; they accordingly belong to the group of col- 
loidal electrolytes and as such have a measurable conductivity and exhibit 
osmotic phenomena.”’ | 
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Harvey (9) has recently published a note on the electrodialysis of agar. 
Je were not aware of this publication until the present manuscript had been 
completed. He gives no analyses for sulfur or for the individual con- 
tituents of the ash, and the hydrogen ion concentration of his final product 
‘oH 4.9) indicates that he did not carry the electrodialysis to completion. 
“he greater part of his paper is devoted to a study of the viscosity of the 
lectrodialyzed agar. 


is 


From the evidence presented in the work briefly outlined above, 
5 seemed desirable to study the effect of prolonged electrodialysis 
mn agar, measuring quantitatively the effects of hydrolysis if any 
ceurs, and to study the physical and chemical properties of the 


esulting product. 


| EXPERIMENTAL. 

For these experiments, Bacto-Agar was used. It contained 
‘1.89 per cent of moisture. The percentages of certain ash con- 
i calculated to the dry basis, are shown in Table II. 

_A three compartment box as suggested by Foster and Schmidt 
10) was employed as a dialyzing vessel. The compartments had 
‘ capacity of 1250 cc. each. They were separated by heavy 
‘heets of collodion supported by a double layer of light canvas. 
this provided a very suitable, durable, and semipermeable mem- 
‘rane. Even after many days use they were in perfect condition. 
varge carbon plates (12 X 15 cm.) were used for electrodes. The 
urrent was 220 volts (D.c.) and the amperage was as high as it 
vas possible to obtain and was limited only by the conductance of 
he liquid between the electrodes. 

' 50 gm. of coarsely ground air-dry agar were suspended in 1250 
le. of distilled water and placed in the middle compartment. The 
alysis was carried out as shown in Table I, which contains the 
ecord of the length of dialysis, amperage, and temperature. The 
emperature did not exceed 50°C. at any time and was never 
llowed to remain at this point for more than a few minutes. 
“he 1250 cc. of water in the end compartments were removed at 
he end of each hour period and replaced by an equal amount of 
istilled water. The water removed from the middle compart- 
tent by electroendosmosis was replaced by distilled water. 

_ The water removed from the end compartments was tested for 


alfates and total sugars, but none of the samples gave a positive 


| 
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test for sugars or sulfur. The calcium migrated to the anode com 
partment, but due to the low concentration at any one time quan 
titative estimations were not attempted. 

It was not possible, during the first few hours to obtain a cur 
rent greater than about 0.2 ampere, but after some hours dialysi 
the current increased to more than 1 ampere. The amount 0 
current being directly proportional to the conductance of th 
contents of the middle compartment is indicative of the relative 


TABLE I. 
Data on the Electrodialysis of Agar. 
a en DheeRe AON Length of dialysis. Amperes. Ampere-hrs. 
ot OF hrs. 

22-25 1 021-082 0.15 
21-24 1 0.2-0.2 0.20 
23-28 1 0.2-0.2 0.20 
22-35 1 0.2-0.5 0.35 
21-32 1 0.4-0.5 0.45 
23-36 1 0.6-0.6 0.60 
23-31 1 0.4-0.4 0.40 
25-34 1 0.3-0.4 0.35 
21-34 i 0.5-0.5 0.50 
24-36 1 0.4-0.6 0.50 
24-36 il 0.6-0.8: 0.70 
28-40 1 0.6-0.8 0.70 
20-40 1 1.0-1.2 1.10 
30-43 1 0.8-1.0 0.90 
30-50 1 150-15 1.15 
20-50 1 1.0172 1.10 
26-50 1 1 .2-1.4 1.30 
28-40 if 1.0-1.0 1.00 : 

Total sAicseete 18 11.65 


resistivity of the calcium salt of agar and of the free acid. Thisi 
additional proof that agar is a calcium salt and that it ionizes 0 
dissociates into a calcium ion and an organic ion resulting in 
rather poor conductor of an electric current, but as the calciur 
ions are removed from the solution and the free acid is formed th 
conductors are hydrogen ions, which have a high transport num 
ber as compared to calcium ions, and the organic ions. Thi 
change from the calcium salt to the free acid increases the conduc 


| 


ve 
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tivity approximately six times which is in the same order as the 
transport numbers. ‘Tables of physical constants show the mobili- 
ties of the hydrogen and calcium ions at 18°C. to be 315 and 51 
‘for $ Ca) respectively. 

After electrodialyzing this agar suspension for 18 hours, the con- 
rents of the middle compartment were removed. No gelation 
nad occurred and the original granules still remained but were 
sreatly swollen and translucent. The liquid in which they were 
suspended contained 0.7 per cent of dry matter apparently in solu- 
ion, and showed no appreciable viscosity. 

When this solution, or the agar particles filtered from this solu- 
jon, was dried at 60°C. the dried residue apparently charred and 
yecame coal-black. This was probably due to the high acidity of 
he free “‘agar-acid.”’ This ‘‘char”’ was readily soluble in hot 
vater, forming a deep caramel-colored solution, but such solutions 
sven when they exceed a 4 per cent agar had but slight viscosity 
ind showed no tendency to gelatinate on standing. 

The agar particles filtered from-the electrodialyzed solution 
‘ould be dried at 30° without causing discoloration, the resulting 
yroduct closely resembling the original agar. A 5 per cent solu- 
ion of this product was but slightly viscous and showed no tend- 
mey to gelatinate on cooling. On the contrary, simply heating 
his product with water caused very appreciable hydrolysis as 
ndicated by the formation of reducing sugars. 

The aqueous solution (0.7 per cent of dry matter) from the cen- 
er compartment is a most efficient ‘‘protective colloid.’’ Using 
his solution as a protective colloid, it was possible to prepare 
aetallic sols of silver chloride, silver hydroxide, barium sulfate, 
‘te., which were extremely stable and which showed no settling 
ven after many days standing. The ease with which a metallic 
olloidal sol can be prepared in the presence of this dialyzed agar 
hould make it a valuable adjunct to colloid research. 

| An exact aliquot of the suspension of agar in the liquid in the 
enter compartment was diluted to a known volume and the fol- 
»Wing analyses were made on this solution. 

_ After precipitating the agar, etc., from the equivalent of 2 gm. 
f the original agar, with lead acetate, and removing the lead with 
otassium oxalate, tests for reducing sugars were entirely negative, 
bowing that electrodialysis had not hydrolyzed the carbohydrate 
ortion of the agar. 
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Another sample containing the same amount of original agar was 
diluted to about 150 cc. and heated in a boiling water bath for 2% 
hours. The solution was clarified as described above and reduc- 
ing sugars were determined according to the method described by 
Quisumbing and Thomas (11). 90 mg. of reducing sugar, cal- 
culated as glucose, were obtained from the 2 gm. of air-dry agar or 
101.5 mg. of glucose on the dry basis. 

A sample containing the same amount of agar was treated 
exactly as the sample described above except that enough hydro- 
chloric acid was added to make a 1.5 per cent solution. 719 mg. 
of reducing sugars, calculated as glucose, were obtained from the 2 
gm. of original agar or 811 mg. of glucose on the dry basis. 

These analyses show that the electrodialysis did not hydrolyze 
the agar to reducing sugars. The acidity of the free acid was 
sufficient to cause appreciable autohydrolysis on heating. This 
confirms the qualitative tests of Samec and Isajevit on their elec- 
trodialyzed agar and of Fairbrother and Mastin (6) on their ash- 
less agar-acid. ' | 

The results of analyses of the dialyzed agar for certain constit- 
uents are given in Table II. From these data it is evident that 
during the dialysis the calcium is removed quantitatively from the 
agar leaving the free acid. The sulfur is combined with the car- 
bohydrate radicle and is not removed by the dialysis. This is 
additional evidence of a calcium salt of a sulfuric acid ester being 
the formula of the agar molecule. Very little of the silica is 
removed by dialysis. This is to be expected if it is present in 
colloidal form. There is no evidence that it is chemically com- 
bined in the agar molecule. 

The free acid obtained by electrodialyzing agar is a stronge! 
acid than most organic acids. The dialyzed agar suspension) 
before dilution showed an acidity equal to pH 2.0 and when diluted 
to a1 per cent' solution had a hydrogen ion concentration of pH) 
2.475 which is equivalent to about 0.003 N sulfuric acid. The 
acidity is so great that no mould or bacterial growths have devel- 
oped on solutions which have stood uncovered in the laboratory 
for several months. i 


1 The term “1 per cent solution,”’ as used in this paper,,refers to a con: 
centration equivalent to 1 per cent of the original air-dry agar which was 
used for the electrodialysis. The actual concentration of the dry free 


agar-acid in this solution was approximately 0.78 per cent. © I 
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Table III presents the results of an electrometric titration of 
this dialyzed agar. The free acid ionizes as a strong acid, 
since almost all of the acid is neutralized below pH 4. The data 


TABLE II. 
Analysis of the Dialyzed Agar and Normal Agar for Some Inorganic 
Constituents. 
Normal agar.* | Dialyzed agar.* 

per cent per cent 

ON ache RED aS 8 ahh ete i ae 4.66 0.70 
NM) Ry tas. Ee RS ee OS hac giele ares 1.01 1.01 
MIPPTTRLOO KIC OC ( COC) ice oo tel slave ays dw vd lave ne ecw 0.99 0.04 
NMG ie lee ME ESE Bia tes BS ew te, nls Gy 4a, 0.53 0057 


* Calculated on the basis of the original dried agar. 


TABLE III.’ 


ilectrometric Titration* of 200 Cc. of 1 Per Cent} Electrodialyzed Agar with 
Sodium Hydroxide. 


NaOH N E.M.F. pH Ch 
3 cc. 0.1N mov 
| 430.0 2.475 0.00327 
| 1.0 0.0005 432.0 2.519 0.00303 
ie 2-0 0.0010 434.5 2.562 0.00274 
3.0 0.0015 437 .5 2.611 0.00245 
| 4.0 0.0020 441.0 2.671 0.00213 
5.0 0.0025 445 5 2.747 0.00179 
lm 6.0 0.0030 459.0 2.975 0.00106 
‘7.0 0.0035 471.5 3.187 0.000651 
| 8.0 0.0040 484.5 3.407 -| 0.000393 
) RU 0.0045 525.0 4.091 OOS lao aes 
|» 10.0 0.0050 607 .0 5.478 0.333 X 1075 
11.0 0.0055 847 .0 9.535 0.292 < 107° 
{ *The method as previously described by the authors was used. Cf. 
econd national colloid symposium monograph, New York, 1924, Chapter 20, 
_p. 209-368. 
| T Calculated on basis of 1 per cent of the original air-dry agar. 


adicate that the free acid is not completely ionized even when 
iluted to a1 per cent solution. The concentration of the acid in a 
/ per cent solution as calculated from the sulfur content (air-dry 
vasis) should be 0.0056 Nn (calculating on the assumption that 


; 


R-O-SO,:OH is the formula of the free acid.) This agrees very 
well with the experimental value inasmuch as it requires an equal 
amount of 0.0050 N sodium hydroxide solution to neutralize a1 
per cent solution of the agar-acid. These values show that the. 
actual acidity (hydrogen ion concentration) is only about 56 per 
cent of the titratable acidity. Apparently the acid hydrogens of 
the agar-acid are less active than are those in the free sulfuric acid 
but more active than are those in the usual “organic acids.” 

To ascertain whether or not calcium is specific for forming an 
agar salt that will readily set to a rigid gel, different salts of the 
free acid were prepared. The following inorganic bases were used: 
sodium hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, calcium hydroxide, mag- 
nesium oxide, barium hydroxide, strontium hydroxide, and lithium 
carbonate. Enough of the base was added to just neutralize the 
free acid (as calculated from the titration curve of the free agar- 
acid) and the mixture heated in a water bath for a few minutes 
until the agar was completely melted. After a few hours the agars 
all set to rigid gels. There appeared to be no pronounced differ- 
ence in the consistency of the gels formed by the salts of the mono- 
and bivalent metals. 

A few organic bases were tried, e.g. aniline, urea, and the alka- 
loids, strychnine and cinchonidine. Urea formed a very soft gel 
but aniline and the alkaloids formed rigid gels, the alkaloid gels 
being apparently firmer than the gels of the metal salts. Pos- 
sible pharmacological uses for the agar-alkaloid salts are bem 
investigated. 
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SUMMARY. | 


1. Commercial agar was electrodialyzed during a total period of | 
18 hours, using a total electric current of Uses Nel 11.65 
ampere-hours at a potential of 220 volts. | 

2. Such electrodialysis removed the calcium practically quanti- 
tatively and formed the free agar-acid. : 

3. No sulfur was removed by electrodialysis. : 

4. A 1 per cent solution of the free agar-acid had a hydrodel 
ion concentration of pH 2.475. The acid is apparently about 5€ 
per cent ionized and is neutralized by sodium hydroxide below 2 a 
pH of 4.0. 

5. The free agar-acid is apparently an acid sulfuric acid ose 
All of the sulfur of agar is in the form of sulfuric acid. 

i 
|] 
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6. Sols of the free agar-acid containing as much as 5 per cent 
of the agar-acid do not gelatinate upon cooling. Appreciable 
autohydrolysis takes place when sols of the agar-acid are heated. 

7. When sols of the free agar-acid are neutralized by the addi- 
tion of a base, rigid gels are obtained. Organic bases such as 
aniline and the alkaloids form salts with the agar-acid and set to 
rigid gels. 

8. A rough calculation derived from the titration data, the per- 
centage of alkaloid in the alkaloid compounds, and the sulfur con- 
tent indicate that the minimum molecular weight of the free agar- 
acid is in the neighborhood of 3000 and probably corresponds to 
the formula 

R — O — SO, — OH 


where F is a large polysaccharide residue. 


9. The gelation of agar is the gelation of a salt and not the gela- 


tion of a complex polysaccharide. 
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STUDIES OF ACIDOSIS. 
XXI. THE COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF THE pH OF URINE. 


By A. BAIRD HASTINGS, JULIUS SENDROY, Jr., anv WILLIAM 
) ROBSON.* 


(From the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 
(Received for publication, June 19, 1925.) 


~ Colorimetric methods for the determination of urine pH have 
been described by Henderson and Palmer (1), Michaelis (2), 
and others, which are sufficiently accurate for most clinical pur- 
poses. Quagliariello and D’Agostino (8) proposed a colorimetric 
method, which checked their electrometric determinations with 
an error ranging from —0.16 to +0.15 pH. They employed 
phosphate buffers as standards, with neutral red and para-nitro- 
‘phenol indicators. The temperature was not controlled, nor 
was the dye concentration in the standard and unknown solu- 
‘tions uniform throughout the range of any one indicator. 
Apparently no attempt was made to prevent loss of COs, 
from urine samples, or to take into consideration the partial 
pressure of this gas in the electrometric measurements. Mar- 
‘shall (4) has shown that the loss of CO: from urine specimens 
‘may cause quite an appreciable error in pH determinations, 
‘amounting to several tenths of a pH in some alkaline samples. 
| In the present paper we have attempted to increase the accu- 
‘racy of the colorimetric method, and have controlled it by com- 
parison with electrometric measurements. Due to reasons which 
will ke pointed out, the accuracy of the method, even with the 
‘precautions employed, is only 0.1 pH as compared with an ac- 
‘curacy of + 0.02 pH inthe case of blood determinations. The 
bicolor standards, used by Hastings and Sendroy (5) for blood 


plasma pH measurements, have been adapted to urine. 


* Fellow in Research Medicine of The Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Method. 


The urine is collected and kept under oil. 2 cc. are pipetted 
without exposure to air into a test-tube containing 1 cc. of indi- 
cator solution and 7 ce. of redistilled water under oil. As a con- 
trol tube, another 2 cc. portion is run into a similar test-tube 
with 8 cc. of water. After gently stirring with a footed rod, the 
unknown solution is brought to 38° in a water bath and matched 
with pairs of standard indicator solutions as previously described 
(5). To allow for the error introduced by dilution of the urine, 
0.10 pH is subtracted from the reading at 38°. This corrected 
pH has been found to be within 0.05 of the electrometric pH at 
the same temperature. 

The apparatus required is an adequate number of clear glass 
test-tubes (22 & 175 mm.) of uniform inside diameter, a cali- 
brated micro burette graduated to 0.02 cc., a 50 cc. burette, and 
a 3-row comparator block. 

Preparation of the Color Standards.—The color standards used 
for comparison with the unknown are prepared as outlined i in 
Tables I to IV. 

Each pH standard consists of two tubes, one of which contains 
a known concentration of the indicator in its alkaline form, the 
other in its acid form. The concentrations are so chosen that 
the sum of the concentrations of indicator in the two tubes of 
each pair is constant throughout the series. 

This method has been used by Bjerrum, Michaelis, Sérensen, 
Gillespie, Myers, and others. It is based on the assumption 
that the color of an indicator solution is due to a mixture of the. 
acid and alkaline forms of the indicator. Each form has its 
peculiar color, and the proportions of the two forms are related — 
to the reaction of the solution as indicated by the Henderson- | 
Hasselbalch equation for solutions of buffer acids and their 


salts, v2z. 
BA 


pH = pK’ + log aa 
where BA is the alkaline salt, in this case the alkaline form of the | 
indicator, and HA is the free acid, or the acid form of the indicator. | 
Variations in the ratio of the alkaline form to the acid form cor- 
respond to variations in pH according to the above equation. | 
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Values for the pK’ of the indicators used at room temperature 
have been determined by Clark (6), Gillespie (7), Brode (8), 
and Holmes and Snyder (9), and have been verified by the 
authors. Additional values of pK’ at 38° have also been deter- 
mined by the authors. 

The quantities of indicator solution to be added to each tube 
are accurately measured from a micro burette. To each tube 


TABLE I. 
Table for Preparation of Bicolor Standards, with 0.016 Per Cent Brom 
Cresol Green, 0.002 N HCl, and 0.001 N NaOH. Brom Cresol Green 
pK! = 4.72 at 38° and 20°. 


PH38° and 20° Alkali tube. Acid tube. 

ce. dye cc. alkali cc. dye cc. acid 
4.00 0.40 24 .60 2310 22 .90 
4.10 0.49 24.51 2.01 22 .99 
4.20 0.58 24 .42 1.92 23 .08 
4.30 0.69 24.31 1.81 20 19 
4.40 0.81 24.19 1.69 23 .ob 
4.50 0.94 24 .06 1.56 23.44 
4.60 1.08 23 .92 1.42 Py pile 
4.70 1, 23 2207 h 1.27 23.73 
4.80 1.38 20.02 ee 23.88 
4.90 15} 23 .49 0.99 24.01 
5.00 1.64 23 .36 0.86 24.14 
5:10 hey 76 vowee On7s 24 27 
20 1.88 Ta 0.62 24 .38 
5.30 1.98 one 0.52 24.48 
5.40 2.07 24293 0.43 24.57 
5.50 2.14 22 .86 0.36 24 .64 
5.60 2e2 1 22.79 0.29 24.71 
5.70 2.26 22.74 0.24 24.76 
5.80 Deol 22 .69 0.19 24.81 

ther dilute acid or alkali is then added to make a total volume 
£25 cc. (Due to its greater stability, 0.001 n HCl has been 


‘ubstituted for the 0.0001 n HCl originally prescribed (5) for 
he acid tubes of the phenol red series.) The tubes are stop- 
vered or sealed, and kept in a dark cupboard. When sealed, 
he solutions are stable for several months. 

| Preparation of Indicator Solutions—The indicators, brom 
‘resol green, brom cresol purple, and phenol red, covering a pH 
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TABLE II. 
Table for Preparation of Bicolor Standards with 0.01 Per Cent Chlor Phenol 


XXI 


Red, 0.001 Nn HCl, and 0.01N NaOH. Chlor Phenol Red pK’ = 6.93 


pH3e 


Or 
a) 
So. 


o> D> GS SO Or Or Or Or Or Ot Ot Or Or 
=) 


Table for Preparation of Bicolor Standards with 0.008 Per Cent Brom Cresol 


Alkali tube. 
cc. dye ec. alkali COR 
0.26 24.74 2 
0.32 24 .68 Bis 
0.39 24.61 75. 
0.48 24 .52 2. 
0.57 24 .43 i 
0.68 24 .32 ahs 
0.80 24 .20 1 
0.93 24 .07 ng 
£07, 23 .93 ] 
1.20 23 .80 ale 
1.35 23 .65 Ls 
1.50 23 .50 Le 
1.638 23 .37 (2 
Lao 23.25 0. 
TABLE III. 


at 38°, and 6.02 at 20°. 


Acid tube. 


ce. acid 
Bats 
22 .82 
22.89 
22.98 
23 .07 
23.18 
23 .30 
23 .43 
23 .57 
23.70 
23 .85 
24 .00 
24.13 
24 .25 


pHa 


5.09 
5.19 


5.29. 


5.39 


Purple, 0.002 x HCl, and 0.01 xn NaOH. Brom Cresol Purple 
pK’ = 6.09 at 38°, andt6.19 at 20°. 


pH3ge 


5.60 
5.70 
5.80 
5.90 
6 .00 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
6.60 
6.70 
6.80 
6.90 


Alkali tube. 
cc. dye ce, alkali 
0.61 24 .39 
0.72 24 .28 
0.85 24.15 
0.99 24.01 
1512 23 .88 
1.26 23 .74 
1.40 23 .60 
1.55 23 .45 
1.68 23 .32 
1.80 23 .20 
1.91 23 .09 
2.01 22 .99 
2.09 22.91 
2.16 22 .84 


S 
ior) 


a a a rem Presta ee fet Fok ook ric 


Acid tube. 
dye cc. acid 
.89 yep Wi 
e 23 .22 
65 23 .35 
51 23 .49 
38 23 .62 
24 23.76 
10 23 .90 
95 24 .05 
82 24.18 
70 24 .30 
59 24.41 
49 24.51 
4] 24 .59 
34 24 .66 


pH 9° 


~I 
Temp (amy) me) feo) fee ea Cee 


o.oo © © 


IED DDD |D.|D. OHO H|D HD HD Or or or 
(=, 


eoon Bois wd OO @ 
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range of 4.0 to 8.2, have been used. The dissociation curves 
of these dyes overlap each other within the useful range and they 
-are probably the most suitable for urine work at this time. 
Brom cresol green, as recommended by Cohen (10), has dis- 
placed methyl red. Chlor phenol red may sometimes prove 
useful, when difficulty is experienced in reading the higher 
pH standards of brom cresol green. However, believing that 
‘the three other indicators fulfill most requirements, we recom- 


‘mend that chlor phenol red be used only when necessary. Al- 


| TABLE IV. 
Table for Preparation of Bicolor Standards with 0.0075 Per Cent Phenol Red, 
0.001 N HCl, and0.01N NaOH. Phenol Red pK’ = 7.65 at 38°, and 


| 


| 7.78 at 20°. 

pH Alkali tube. Acid tube, pHo9° 

| cc. dye cc. alkali cc. dye cc. acid 
6.70 0.25 24.75 2.25 22.75 6.83 
6.80 0.31 24 .69 2.19 22.81 6.93 
6.90 0.38 24 .62 2012 22 .88 7.03 
7.00 0.46 24 .54 2 .04 22 .96 7.13 
7.10 0.55 24.45 1.95 23 .05 (ays) 
7.20 0.65 24 .35 1.85 23.15 7.33 
7.30 Nig i 24 .23 1.73 23 .27 7.43 
7.40 0.90 24.10 1.60 23 .40 7.53 
7.50 1.04 23 .96 1.46 23 .54 7.63 
7.60 1.18 23 .82 i ers 23 .68 bases 
7.70 1.32 23 .68 1.18 23 .82 7.83 
7.80 1.46 23 .54 1.04 23 .96 7.93 

| 7.90 1.60 23 .40 0.90 24.10 8.03 
8.00 1.73 23 .27 0.77 24 .23 8.13 
8.10 1.85 23.15 0.65 24 .35 8.23 
8.20 1.95 23 .05 0.55 24.45 8.33 

though exhibiting dichromatism, brom cresol purple, in the 

absence of a better indicator covering the same range, is still 


‘indispensable. 

| Stock solutions of the indicators were made by dissolving 0.1 
gm. of dye in 1 or 1.1 equivalents of NaOH, as recommended by 
Clark. For convenience these directions will be repeated. 0.1 
gm. of each dye is ground in an agate mortar with the following 
quantities of 0.05 n NaOH. ; 


\- 
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Fiquivaldhis of | solutions teas 
2 quivalents of | solutions to be 
Indicator. NaOH toadd.| added per 0.1 


gm. of indicator, 


Phenoléred 5 case pene ah ee 
Hrancresol: purple. ss. gu an. te eee eee 
Chlorsphenolered  ctines. Oo cere nee neon nae 
Brom cresol green.... 


a 
ee Re © 


6 € @ « 6 Clee © Ss & 2 €'9 @ 58 6 6 86 © iwiis 


After the dye is completely dissolved in the alkali, the solution 
is transferred to a 100 cc. volumetric flask, and diluted to the 


mark. From these stock solutions the more dilute concentra- 


tions used in the determination of pH are prepared as needed. 
The latter are prepared by diluting the stock 0.1 per cent solu- 


tions as follows: 


Indicator. trations. diluted to 200 ce. 
per cent 
Phenol red.) .,.5 fe oo se ewe ase eee Re te 0.0075 
Brom-<cresol: purples = s,s ae eee eee 0.008 
Ghior-phenol red oh an ee ee 0.01 
Broni.cresol preen 721.402, 7 eee ke ee ee 0.016 


The above concentrations of dye are those found most convenient 
to read by Daylite lamp. However, slight variation in the 


Final concen- | Stock solution 


concentration of the dye solution used does not affect the ac- 
curacy of the readings, provided the same dye solution is used: 


in both standards and unknowns. Samples of indicators are 
sometimes found to contain an insoluble impurity. If this is 


but a small amount, it may be filtered off and disregarded. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Determinations of the pK' of Indicators at 38° and 20°.—As 


outlined in a previous communication (5), these values were 
determined by comparison of pairs of bicolor standards in dilute 


alkali and acid with standard tubes of m/15 phosphate or m/5 


acetate mixtures containing dye in the same proportion. 


buffer mixtures were prepared from Merck’s salts, the acetate 
being recrystallized. The pH of phosphate and acetate solu- 


These 


ee. 
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tions was determined electrometrically at 20°, using as a standard 
of reference the e of the saturated calomel electrode obtained 
with 0.1 N HCl, assuming a pH of 1.08 at 20°. A correction of 
—0.03 was made for the phosphate values at 38° while those 
obtained for the acetates at 20° were used also at 38°, there being 
no temperature coefficient according to Michaelis (11). From 
these determinations an average pK’ for each indicator at 20° 
and at 38° was obtained, from which the theoretical dissociation 
curves were constructed (Fig. 1). 

Tables I to IV give the amounts of dye solutions required for 
the bicolor standards as calculated from the pK’ values deter- 
mined in the above manner. 

The constants obtained and others already in the literature 
are as follows: 


\ 


Indicator. pK’ AN eatpe Method. Author, 
2c 
Phenol red. 7.90 Room. | Spectrophoto- | Brode. 
metric. 
7.9 S Colorimetric. | Clark. 
ad 25-30 oy Gillespie. 
7.76 25-28 y Wu (12) 
(EUS 20 - Earnett and Bar- 
nett (13) 
| 7.780.007 | 20 Hastings and 
| Sendroy. 
7 .65+0.009 | 38 s = 
Brom cresol | 6.30 Room. | Spectrophoto- | Brode. 
purple. metric. 
6.3 es Colorimetric. | Clark. 
6.3 25-30 Gillespie. 
6.28 20 py Barnett and Bar- 
nett. 
6.190.025 | 20 3 Authors. 
| 6.09+0.029 | 38 ot ee 
Chlor phenol | 6.020.019 | 20 Colorimetric. | Authors. 
ted. 5.930.022 | 38 é Se 
Brom cresol | 4.68+0.01 | 27 Spectrophoto- | Holmes and Sny- 
green. metric. der. 
| 4.720.012 | 20 and} Colorimetric. | Authors. 
: 38 
: 


) 
) 
| 
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While these are only apparent dissociation constants, they hold 
true for determinations carried out under the prescribed condi- 
tions. Due to the optical difficulties encountered in reading the 
colors of brom cresol purple and chlor phenol red, it has not been 
found possible to determine these constants with the same order 
of accuracy as that obtained with the other two. However, 
inasmuch as individual variations in different lots of dye in them- 
selves may cause deviations comparable to those given akove, 
and since the unknown salt concentration of the urine sample 
also introduces an error, the values given are thought to be 
sufficiently close to fall within the limits of error of the method. 
The dye concentration has been altered from twice to one-half 
that prescribed above, and in no case has there been any dif- 
ference from the values given. 

The tables given for the preparation of standards are based on 
the assumption that the pure dye, of constant pK’ throughout its 
uscful range, is being used. However, in the experience of other 
workers (8), individual lots of dye may have different apparent 
dissociation constants. | 

Of the several different samples of brom cresol green used in 
this laboratory, some have been found to be very poor. Samples 
of brom cresol green in the dry state varied in color from dark 
purple to an orange reddish tinge, and gave melting points such 
as 227°, 223°, and 215.5°.. The latter, a sample from LaMotte 
Chemical Products Company, proved to be entirely satisfactory. 
The dibrom derivative, brom cresol purple, gave a melting 
point at 243°. 

Effect of Dilution on pH of Urine.—Samples of normal urine 
were saturated twice at 38° with a gas mixture containing CO» 
at 40 mm. tension plus hydrogen to 1 atmosphere. After satura- 
tion, urine samples of various dilutions were analyzed electromet- 
rically, with a COs, partial pressure corresponding to that of the 
diluted sample in each case; e.g., if the urine was diluted 
5-fold, hydrogen containing CO, at 8 mm. tension was used 
in the electrode vessel. Table V, Sample 1, gives some idea 
of the magnitude of change of pH taking place on dilution of 
urine. Samples 2 to 7 were analyzed as delivered under oil 
or aerated (2 and 3) with CO,-free hydrogen in the electrode. 
In these samples the effect of dilution (indicated in Table V 
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as A pH) amounted to +0.08 +0.03 pH. Due to the difference 
in nature and amount of salt in individual urine specimens 


TABLE V. 
Effect of Dilution on the pH of Urines Determined Electrometrically. 


Temper- 


Sample No. ae 
2c) 
1 38 
| 
2 20 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
Average...... 


Electro- 
metric pH 
un- 


diluted. 


Sample No. 


Dt 
6.03 
6.16 
6.98 
6.83 
6.34 
6.35 


OO ON OOP ODD Re 


food, 


AVOTAL Gas. ees ee eat 


Dilution. 


Colori- 
metric p 
diluted 
five times 
(uncor- 
rected). 


5.28 
6.17 
6.31 
7.07 
6 .92 
6.39 
6.43 


Electrometric pH 
undiluted. 


5.46 


(7 samples.) 


TABLE VI. 
Comparison of pH of Urines at 38° Determined Electrometrically on Undiluted 
Samples, and Colorimetrically on Samples Diluted Five Times. 


Difference | Difference 
between between 
electro- electro- 


metric and | metric and 


uncorrected| corrected 


colorimetric |colorimetric 
H 


pH. pH. 
A EL (ee 0 Osi 
+0.14 | +0.04 
+0.15 +0.05 
+0 .09 —0.01 
+0.09 —0.01 
+0 .05 —0.05 
+0.08 —0.02 
+0.13 +0 .03 
+0.09 —0.01 
+0.14 +0 .04 
+0.11 +0 .03 


Electrometric | ApH due to 


Dye used. 


Brom cresol green. 


“ce 
“ce 


Phenol red. 


cc “ce 


Brom cresol purple. 
“ cc“ 


i green. 


“ “ee 


Chlor phenol red. 


purple. 
“ee 


pH diluted. dilution, 
5.49 +0 .03 
5.52 +0 .06 
5.56 +0.10 
5.59 +0.13 
5.62 +0.16 
4.29 +0.09 
1,92 +0.11 
5.63 +0.05 
6.32 +0.10 
5.64 +0.10 
5.69 +0.05 
+0.08 


one would not expect a constant correction in all urines at_ 
any one dilution, unless it were possible to dilute the urine with an | 
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iso-ionic solution. However, one may subtract a correction of 
).1 pH for the effect of 5- to 10-fold dilution without introducing 
1 significant error. 

Comparison of Electrometric and Colorimetric Determinations of 
of Urine pH.—Table VI gives electrometric and colorimetric 
Jeterminations on urines diluted 5-fold after saturation with 
30, and hydrogen as above. At this dilution, the correction 
nvolved in the colorimetric determination may be attributed 
umost entirely to the effect due to dilution. As one dilutes, the 
salt error of the dye decreases while the dilution error increases. 
At 5- and 10-fold dilution, the dilution error accounts for most of 
she total correction. The next to the last column gives cor- 
rected differences between the actual pH and the colorimetric 
Jetermination. Although urines vary in their content of salts 
wd other substances affecting the dye, and in their behavior 
ym dilution, one may apparently subtract a correction of 0.1 pH 
rom the colorimetrically observed pH in the 5- to 10-fold diluted 
rine at 38°, and be within 0.1 of the actual pH. 


SUMMARY. 


The apparent dissociation constants of brom cresol green, chlor 
yhenol red, and brom cresol purple have been determined by the 
solorimetric method at 38° and 20°. 

Using bicolor standards and an empirical correction for the 
srror introduced by dilution of the urine, a technique for the 
solorimetric determination of urine pH is described. 

_ A comparison of electrometric and colorimetric pH determina- 
ons in urine has been made. 
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4 MORE SPECIFIC REAGENT FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF SUGAR IN URINE. 


: 
: By JAMES B. SUMNER. 


Fr rom the Department of Phystology and Biochemistry, Cornell University 
Medical College, Ithaca.) 


(Received for publication, June 27, 1925.) 


The values given for the sugar of normal urine by the dinitro- 
salicylic method! recently described by the author are lowered 
sy about 30 per cent if the urine is first purified by shaking with 
sharcoal prepared according to the directions of Benedict and 
Jsterberg.? The picric acid-acetone method of Benedict and 
Osterberg? when used with urine purified by charcoal gives re- 
sults that are somewhat lower still than those given by dinitro- 
salicylic acid. 

_ The reason why dinitrosalicylic acid gives results with normal 
amine that are too high is due, largely if not entirely, to the 
ohenols present in the urine. Although phenol has no reducing 
iction upon dinitrosalicylic acid it increases greatly the amount 
of color given by glucose. When an excess of phenol is present 
ihe amount of color given by 1 mg. of glucose is increased by 300 
ser cent. This color is of a different shade than the color given 
dy a pure glucose solution, which fact causes the test with nor- 
nal urine to make a poor match with the standard. When the 
linitrosalicylic reagent has phenol added to it the color produced 
ipon heating with glucose is unstable and changes in quality 
ipon standing in contact with the air. This change can readily 
Je prevented by the addition of a small quantity of sodium bisul- 
ite. Accordingly, the dinitrosalicylic reagent is now prepared 
xy adding to it both phenol and sodium bisulfite. The bisulfite 
loubtless aids also, as has been found by Benedict for his new 


1 Sumner, J. B., J. Biol. Chem., 1924-25, I xii, 287. 
2 Benedict, S. R., and Osterberg, E., J. Biol. Chem., 1921, xlviii, 51. 
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blood sugar method,® in preventing somewhat the destruction 
of sugar by the alkali. 

The new reagent is entirely satisfactory in every respect for 
the estimation of sugar both in normal and in diabetic urine. 
It gives an intense color with normal urine which matches the 
standards perfectly and which does not change in value for 3 
hour. The figures obtained are over 40 per cent lower than 
those given by the previously described reagent. This is a 
lower value than is given by the Benedict and Osterberg method 
even after using charcoal, and it seems certain that the new 
reagent 1s almost completely specific for reducing sugars. After 
shaking urine with charcoal according to the directions of Bene- 


TABLE I. 
Percentage Reduction of Normal Urine. 


New method. 
Urine No. Old method, 
Witbout charcoal. With charcoal. 
il 0.15 0.095 0.092 
2 Oat1 0.066 0.060 
3 0.046 0.030 0.027 
4 0.16 0.096 0.087 
5 0.15 0.093 0.093 
6 0.071 0.048 0.040 
i 0.22 0.11 0.11 
8 0.085 0.047 0.042 
9 O-14 0.062 0.055 
10 0.21 0.12 0.12 


dict and Osterberg? the values given by the new reagent are 
reduced by about 6 per cent on the average, but this is due ir 
part, at any rate, to the adsorption of some of the sugar by the 
charcoal. It was found that the charcoal adsorbed about 4 
per cent from an acid sugar solution and 6 per cent from a neutra 
sugar solution when the concentration was 0.5 mg. of glucose 
per ce. 

Table I shows how the new method compares with the ole¢ 
method and the effect upon the new method of using urine thai 
has been treated with charcoal. 


3 Benedict, S. R., J. Biol. Chem., 1925, lxiv, 207. 
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It is not known how long the new reagent will keep, but it can 

e stated that it will last for over a month, if not longer. The 
ime of heating is 5 minutes. Heating for 15 minutes increases 
he color production by only about 2 per cent. Doubling the 
mount of phenol added increases the production of color very 
ttle. 
It may be of interest to note that fructose reduces the new 
eagent at room temperature much more rapidly than other 
aducing sugars, but that the sugar present in normal urine 
aduces the new reagent even more rapidly than fructose. 


| Preparation of the Reagent. 


To 10 gm. of crystallized phenol add 22 cc. of 10 per cent 
odium hydroxide. Dissolve in a little water and dilute to a 
olume of 100 cc. Weigh out 6.9 gm. of sodium bisulfite and 
‘dd to this 69 cc. of alkaline phenol solution. Now add a solution 
ontaining 300 cc. of 4.5 per cent sodium hydroxide, 255 gm. of 
tochelle salt (KNaC,H.10.-4H.O) and 880 cc. of 1 per cent 
initrosalicylic acid solution. Mix and keep tightly stoppered 
1 well filled bottles. | 


Method. 


Pipette into a Folin-Wu sugar tube 1 cc. of urine (diluted if 
ecessary) and 3 cc. of the reagent. Mix and heat 5 minutes 
1 boiling water. Cool 38 minutes in running water, dilute to 
5 cc. volume, mix, and compare in colorimeter with standard 
wepared with 1, 0.5, or 0.25 mg. of glucose, according to the 
oncentration of sugar in the urine. 


Interpretation of Results. 


Concentrated urines, containing over 0.18 per cent of sugar, 
r dilute urines, containing over 0.12 per cent of sugar, can be 
onsidered abnormal. 


THE CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM OF TUMORS. 


‘I. CHANGES IN THE SUGAR, LACTIC ACID, AND CO.-COMBINING 
| POWER OF BLOOD PASSING THROUGH A TUMOR. 

| 

| By CARL Fi'CORI anv’ GERTY ‘T. CORI. 


(From the State Institute for the Study of Malignant Disease, Buffalo.) 
(Received for publication, May 13, 1925.) 


_ It is the object of this paper to adduce further evidence that 
Warburg’s experiments on tumor tissue in vitro are also valid 
‘or in vivo conditions. The work of Warburg, Posener, and 
Negelein (1) has already been discussed in the first paper (2) 
of this series, where it was shown that certain experiments of 
Warburg on surviving tumor tissue could be duplicated on tumor- 
bearing animals. The following point seemed to require fur- 
ther investigation. 

According to Warburg, tumor cells produce in 1 hour an 
amount of lactic acid that is equivalent to about 2 per cent of 
their fresh weight. Yet, tumors of starving animais were found 
to contain, as an average, only 0.034 per cent of lactic acid. 
How could this discrepancy be explained? Some experimental 
proof could be advanced that the low lactic acid content of the 
tumors was due to the fact that up to a certain limit an excess of 
lactic acid can be completely eliminated into the blood’ stream. 
It was thought that this question could be definitely settled by 
comparing the lactic acid content of blood that passed through 
a tumor with blood that has passed through normal tissues. 
The analysis of the systemic blood would be less favorable for 
the following reasons. An increase in the lactic acid content 
of the systemic blood could only be expected if the tumor con- 
stituted a large enough percentage of the body weight. The 
ability of the liver and the muscles to take up lactic acid from the 
blood is well known. Unless an amount of lactic acid constantly 
enters the blood, which surpasses the capacity of these organs to 
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withdraw it, the lactic acid content of the blood will remain 


normal. It has been shown previously (2) that glucose adminis- 


tration raises the lactic acid content of the tumor to 0.100 to. 
0.180 per cent. Under these conditions, an increase of the 
lactic acid content of the systemic blood could be demonstrated | 
in two cases, where the tumor constituted 13.7 and 22 per cent 


of the body weight respectively. Four analogous results have 


since been obtained. Due to the lack of suitable tumor material, | 
the experiments are not numerous enough to warrant publesa 


tion. 


The first observations of the lactic acid content of blood that | 
has passed through a tumor were made on a patient, who had a | 
large sarcoma on the forearm. The vein, leaving the tumor, 
could easily be punctured. Since human tumors of such a. 
favorable location are of a rare occurrence, it was found necessary | 
to make the further experiments on animal tumors. Use was) 
made of the Rous chicken sarcoma, which grows to a large size | 
when transplanted into the musculature of the wing. By ana-| 
lyzing blood that was drawn from the normal wing and from 
the tumor-bearing wing, observations of the changes in the | 


composition of blood passing through a tumor could be made. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Prenat Rock chickens were used. The transplantations | 


y 
i 


| 


were made by injecting fresh emulsions of tumor cells in salt_ 


solution into the musculature of the fore limb. In about 3 


weeks, the tumors were of the desired size of about a hen’s egg. | 


These tumors always showed a more or less necrotic area in the | 
center. 


the surrounding tissues shortly before the experiment was started 


and great care was taken to prevent any flapping of the wings. | 


If the chickens did not remain perfectly quiet they were given a. 


long period of rest before the blood was collected. Due to the 


position of the veins, blood could not be drawn simultaneously | 
from both sides. Control experiments were therefore made, in 
which blood drawn alternately from the two sides was analyzed | 


for sugar and lactic acid. If 2 to 3 cc. of blood were taken 


from each side, the time interval was about 2 to 3 minutes and 


| 


The axillary veins of both sides were exposed and freed from | 
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t+ made no marked difference from which side the blood was 
saken first. If 6 to 8 ec. of blood were drawn from each side, 
jhe time interval was longer and the sugar concentration of the 
ylood that was drawn last tended to be a few mg. higher. ‘The 
actic acid concentration, however, remained uninfluenced. It 
seemed advisable to alternate the side from which the blood 
was taken first on the different chickens and this course was 
ollowed in our experiments. Generally, only 2.5 to 3 ce. of 
slood were drawn from each side, which sufficed for quadriplicate 
ugar and lactic acid determinations. If duplicate CO: analyses 
vere intended, 6 cc. of blood had to be collected. In several 
.xperiments, in order to check the results of the first blood 
ampling, a small amount of blood for sugar determinations was 
vaken, 1 or 2 hours later, in the reversed order. Precautions against 
lycolysis were not necessary, since the blood was analyzed 
.s soon as it was drawn. 

_ The method for blood sugar was that of Hagedorn and Jensen 
3) which seemed well adapted for our purpose, since it allowed 
ery accurate determinations with 0.1 cc. of blood. Since the 
lood corpuscles of chickens sediment extremely rapidly, special 
‘ttention had to be paid to a thorough mixing of the blood. The 
actic acid was determined by the Clausen (4) H.SOx, procedure. 
‘his method has already been used on former occasions and 
ertain precautions, which are not described in Clausen’s paper 
vere found of importance for the outcome of the results. The 
oncentrated sulfuric acid should be added to the solution con- 
aining the lactic acid very slowly and under constant cooling. 
‘are should be taken that the two fluids do not mix before aera- 
‘on is started. Generally, four determinations were run simultan- 
ously. The aeration tubes leading into the lactic acid-sulfuric 
cidmixture should beof assmallandasequal diameter as possible. 
“he aeration should be maintained at arather slow and very 
niform rate. Compressed air was found to serve this purpose 
etter than a suction pump. The decrease in the volume of the 
2action mixture should not be too large and should be the same 
iall tubes. If an excess of iodine is used for the decomposi- 
on of the free bisulfite, the following titration of the bound 
isulfite gives too low results. The greater part of the unbound 
isulfite was removed with 0.1 N iodine, for the end-point, how- 


ever, 0.01 N iodine was carefully added until a faint blue t 
starch was obtained. The CO, analyses were made accordin; 
to the technique of Van Slyke and Stadie (5), using the fin 
- bore type of the Van Slyke apparatus. For the determination 
of the CO.-combining power the plasma: was saturated witl 
alveolar air. The blood for the CO>-content was collected unde 
oil and the plasma was separated under the precautions outline 
by Cullen (6). 
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TABLE I. 


Comparison of the Sugar, Lactic Acid, and CO.-Combining Power in th 
Blood of the Right and Left Wing Vein of Normal Chickens. 


Blood sugar. Blood Jactic acid. CO 
Chicken No. pete es 8h eee 
Right | Left Differ- | Right | Left Differ- | Right | Left Differ- 
vein. | vein. ence. vein. | vein. ence, vein. | vein. ence, 
Mm. mg. m7, mg. m). mg. a wie is vol. 
1 208 208 0 31.2 | 33.8 | —2.6 | 42.0 | 41.2 | +08 
2 209 205 +4 | 45.4 | 47.2 | —1.8] 51.1 | 52.1 | —1@ 
3 230 | 240 | —10 | 23.4 | 25.2 | —1.8 | 52.3 | 538.0 | —O% 
4 216 | , 224 —8 | 42.5 | 44.6 | —2.1 | 49.3 | 49.2 | +01 
5 234 | 227 +7 61.1 | 61.8 | —0.7 
5* 267 | , 269 —2 | 26.8 | 27.6 | —0.8 | 49.9 | 49.7 | +0.2 
De 253 254 —1 25.5 | 22.8 | +2.7 | 60.5 | 60.9 | —04 
6 241 239 +2-| 26.2 | 24.7 | +1.5 | 57.4 | 56.8 | +0 
6 225 219 +6 32.8 | 29.4 | +3.4 
7 233 234 —1 52.7 | 52.1 | +0.6 | 54.8 | 55.7 | —O® 
Average...| 232 | 232 0 | 34.0 | 34.1 | —0.1 | 538.1 | 58.4 | —Ox 


* After subcutaneous injection of glucose. 


Table I shows the results that were obtained when the bloo 
from the right and left wing vein of normal chickens was com 
pared. The blood of the right vein contained, as an averag 
the same amount of sugar, 0.1 mg., less of lactic acid and showe 
after saturation with alveolar air, 0.8 volume per cent less ¢ 
CO, than the blood of the left vein. If blood that had passe 
through a tumor was compared with normal venous blood, the r¢ 
sults were entirely different (Table II). The blood from the tum 
or-bearing wing contained, as an average, 23 mg. less of sugar an 
16.2 mg. more of lactic acid, and showed after saturation with a 
veolar air 3.7 volumes per cent less of CO» than the blood that we 


7 
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rawa from the normal wing. In addition, the CO. content of 
lood drawn under oil has been determined (Table III). The 
Jood from the tumor-bearing wing showed, as an average, a 


: TABLE II. 
comparison of Sugar, Lactic Acid, and CO2-Combining Power in the Venous 
Blood of the Tumor-Bearing Wing and the Normal Wing. 


, CO:-combining power 


Blood sugar. ; Blood lactic acid. of plasma, 
EE A SS ES a PRL, STS Aen we eerste rece Seen eae en 
Tumor |Normal| Differ- | Tumor |Normal) Differ- | Tumor |Normal) Differ- 
vein, | vein, ence, vein, | vein. ence, vein, | vein. ence. 
my. mg. my. mg. mj. mg. dpe ere a nee 
14 mein eee) == 25) bol | 46.1) 14-9 
2° 364 | 396 | —32 | 73.3 | 40.8 | +32.5 
1 253 | 280 | —27 
a.” 400 | 426 | —26 
a 191 }. 214 | —23 | 62.9 | 40.7 | +22.2 
2* 242 | 278 | —36 | 51.4 | 29.2 | 422.2 
2 201.| 234 | —33 54.9 | 58.8 | —3.9 
p* 444 | 482 | —38 62.3 | 58.2 | —5.9 
3 263 | 243 | —20 | 50.1 | 47.0] +8.1] 45.7 | 48.4 | —2.7 
4 218 | 221 —3 | 28.6 | 17.5 | +11.1) 39.1 | 43.5 | —4.4 
4* 234 | 274 | —40 | 58.6 | 42.9 | +15.7| 40.8 | 48.8 | —3.0 
ot 94°3:| 78.5 | --15.8) 31.4 |. 33.5.) —2.1 
6 224; 255 | —31 | 83.2.) 52.3 | +30.9) 34.3 |) 40.1 | —5.8 
‘li 275 | 288 | —13 
‘ 198 | 198 0 | 34.2 | 13.8 | +20.4] 51.6 | 54.6 | —3.0 
be 4 240% 250 | —10 | 80.1 | 29:5) -++0.6) 51.7 | 53.2 |, —1.5 
r 4% 220 | 260 | —40 | 54.1 | 38.5 | +15.6) 50.4 | 53.0 | —2.6 
| ee 240 | 259 | —19 
| aney 240 | 272 | —382 | 58.6 | 20.3 | +38.3) 34.2 | 37.6 | —3.4 
ta) 219 | 243 | —24 | 85.3 | 24.6 | +10.7| 50.9 | 57.3 | —6.4 
8 255 | 296 | —41 | 32.6 | 13.1 | +19.5 
hie * 293 | 315 | —22 | 43.0 | 39.1] +3.9 
! 10 209) 200, \eo=7 @ (107.4, | 94.0") 0-229 
| 10 251 | 278 | —27 
fepece..| 258 | 281 | —23 | 53.1-| 36.9 | +16.2) 44.8 | 48.5 | —3.7 


_ * After subcutaneous injection of glucose. 
_ {Chicken moribund. Died 13 hours after blood sampling. 


a volume per cent lower CO, content than the blood from the 
ormal wing. The experiments on the patient referred to in the 
troduction are recorded in Table IV and show that the blood 
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coming from a human tumor also contains less sugar and mor 
lactic acid than blood that has passed through normal tissue 
It should be noted that the tumor of this patient had been treate 
with x-rays 1 month previously. The response of the tumo 
to the treatment, however, was not very marked. 

TABLE III. 


Comparison of the CO2 Content of Blood Drawn under Oil from the Tumo 
Vein and the Normal Vein. 


CO: content of plasma. 
Chicken No. 

Tumor vein. Normal vein. Difference, 
vol. per cent vol. per cent vol. per cent 

7 52.3: (53.1 —0.8 

% bly 52.8 —1.1 

8 55.9 56.8 —0.9 

8 55 .2 56.1 —0.9 

8 60.2 59.8 +0.4 

AVeTape.n 0, a 55.0 55.7 —0.7 

TABLE IV. 


Comparison of the Sugar and Lactic Acid Content in the Venous Blood froi 
the Tumor-Bearing Arm and the Normal Arm of a Patient 
with a Sarcoma on the Forearm. 


Blood sugar. Blood lactic acid. 
| : S| 
‘o- oO i 5) © 
> g 2 > 2 Remarks, 
Tumor vein. a t : q e 
2g pecs 3 5 & 
Za ee a Z A 
mg. md. mg mg mg. mg 
90 101|—11/31.8|27.8| +4.0| Fasting. 
248 257| —9\32.8/17.6|+15.2| 1 hr. after 50 gm. glucose. 
89 112|— 23/23 .9|17.4| +6.5| Fasting. 
164 171; —7\32.018.9,+138.1) 1 hr. after 50 gm. glucose. 
198 207| —9 oe 1 oe 
82 95) —13 27 .9|24.1) +3.8| Fasting. 
Average. ..145 157 — 1229.7 21.1) +8.6 
DISCUSSION. 


' 


The experiments in Table II support our previous conceptic 
that the lactic acid content of tumors remains low, because tl 


excess that is produced in the tumors is eliminated into tl 
‘ ; 
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jlood stream. The blood drawn from the vein of the tumor- 
gearing wing contained, in the majority of the cases, decidedly 
nore lactic acid than the venous blood of the normal wing. One 
shicken, which is not recorded in Table II, was negative upon 
‘epeated examination. This could be traced to an almost com- 
jlete necrosis of the tumor. The agreement of the lactic acid 
sontent of the venous blood from the right and left wing vein of 
yormal chickens (Table I) shows that the method is accurate 
mnough to regard even small differences in the lactic acid content 
1s positive. The increase in the lactic acid content of the blood 
‘rom the tumor vein was in most cases far beyond the error of 
she method. 

The lactic acid in Clausen’s method, as in other similar methods, 
s first converted into acetaldehyde. The latter is then distilled 
over into a sodium bisulfite solution. Yet, several other sub- 
stances, as for instance acetone bodies, yield bisulfite compounds. 
There could have been such substances in the blood that has 
oassed through a tumor, which would have been determined as 
actic acid because of their bisulfite-binding properties. The 
solation of the lactic acid as the zine salt did not seem an ac- 
surate enough procedure with the small amounts of blood availa- 
ole. It was argued that if more lactic acid entered the blood on’ 
she tumor side than on the normal side differences in the CO:- 
sombining power of the plasma should be detected, since the 
oxcess of acid on the tumor side would bind part of the available 
vase. Table II shows that the plasma from the tumor side, after 


saturation with alveolar air, yielded as an average, 3.7 volumes 
der cent less of CO, than the plasma from the normal side. This 
was not due to a difference in the CO, content, since blood col- 
ected under oil and centrifuged under the necessary precautions 
showed only 0.7 volume per cent less of CO: in the plasma from 
she tumor side than from the normal side, as is illustrated in 
Table IV. It is, therefore, demonstrated by an independent, 
shough indirect method, that more acid is contained in the blood 
shat has passed through a tumor than in blood that has passed 
through normal tissue. A calculation will show that the agree- 
‘nent between the two methodsis satisfactory.!. The experiments 
i 11Tt was found in several experiments with chicken’s blood that lactic 


acid determinations in whole blood and in plasma gave almost identical 
values, 
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in Table II, in which both the lactic acid and the CO2-combin- 
ing power have been determined, show that the blood of the 
tumor vein contained, as an average, 16.3 mg. more of lactic 
acid and 3.5 volumes per cent less of CO, than the blood of the 
normal vein. 1 molecule of lactic acid displaces 1 molecule of 
CO2. 3.5 ce. of CO, at O°C. and 760 B. weigh 6.87 mg. and 
90.1 X 6.87 
44 
therefore, be concluded ,that most of the lactic acid that leaves 
the tumor is in the free state. 

The strong glycolysis that is taking place in the tumor tissue 
sets up a constant demand for sugar. This explains why the 
blood sugar in the tumor vein was decidedly lower than in the 
normal vein. In three experiments in Table II, the difference 
was not very marked. In two of these cases, a rather large 
amount of blood was drawn in order to include CO.-combining 
and CO, content determinations and the blood from the tumor 
side was drawn last. We are able to confirm the previous ob- 
servations of Tadenuma, Hotta, and Homma (7), who noted a 
diminution of the sugar content of the blood drawn from the 
vein of a tumor-bearing wing. Other. substances than sugar 
were not determined by these authors. 

The observations that were made on the chicken sarcoma 
could be duplicated on a human tumor (Table IV). This seems 
of importance since the chicken sarcoma has a unique position 
among all other malignant tumors. It is in all probability 
caused by a filtrable virus. Warburg (8) mentioned in a recent 
communication that the chicken sarcoma showed a glycolysis of 
a similar magnitude to that of other malignant tumors. The 
results recorded in this paper are valid for malignant tumors in 
general and they are another confirmation of Warburg’s in vitro 
experiments under 77 vivo conditions. 


correspond to or 14.0 mg. of lactic acid. It can, 


SUMMARY. | 


1. On comparing the sugar and lactic acid contents and the 
CO.-combining power of the plasma of blood drawn from the 
right and left wing vein of normal chickens, identical values were 
obtained. 


Lz 
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2. If a tumor was growing on one wing, the blood that had 
oassed through the tumor contained, as an average, 23 mg. less 
of sugar and 16.2 mg. more of lactic acid than the blood that 
rad passed through the tissues of the normal wing. 

_ 3. The plasma obtained from the blood of the tumor side 
showed upon saturation with alveolar air 3.7 volumes per cent 
ess of CO, than that of the normal side. The plasma of blood 
shat had been collected under oil contained as an average only 
).7 volume per cent less of COz when compared with that of the 
normal side. ' 


We are under obligation to Dr. James B. Murphy from The 
Rockefeller Institute, who kindly supplied us with the chicken 
sarcoma powder. 
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BLOOD AS A PHYSICOCHEMICAL SYSTEM. 


III. DEDUCTIONS CONCERNING THE CAPILLARY EXCHANGE. 


By L. J. HENDERSON anp C. D. MURRAY. 


(From the Claude Bernard Laboratory, Névache, France.) 
(Received for publication, June 25, 1925.) 


The present paper is devoted to a discussion of deductions 
hich may be drawn, from the physicochemical properties of 
lood, concerning the capillary exchanges of oxygen and carbonic 
cid, the area of the capillary bed, and the circulation of blood. 
‘In the preceding paper of this series (1) it is demonstrated! 
iat a graphical integration leads directly, from a suitable descrip- 
on of its physicochemical properties, to a definition of the se- 
uence of changes of the blood which constitute the respiratory 
yele. Experimental data apart, this procedure rests upon no 
ssumption except that the entrance and exit of oxygen and car- 
onic acid are phenomena of diffusion, not measurably complicated 
y unknown phenomena. The accuracy of the method is some- 
hat uncertain because, among other things, the coefficients of 
iffusion of oxygen and carbonic acid within the body are not 
ecurately known, but there is little reason to doubt the substan- 
al trustworthiness of the result. The immediate outcome of this 
itegration is represented by Fig. 1. 

Here the sequence of simultaneous changes in the concentra- 
ons of free and combined carbonic acid and oxygen, as the blood 
asses through the capillaries, is represented graphically by a 
yele. From these all other changes may be deduced with the 
id of the large nomogram of the preceding paper. ‘This descrip- 
‘on applies to that case only when the composition of arterial 
lood and that of venous blood are represented by the points 
.and V. For any other pair of arterial and venous points inte- 
ration will yield another cycle. 


‘ Henderson, Bock, Field, and Stoddard (1), Section III, pp. 424-428. 
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As briefly indicated in the preceding paper, it is possible to pre 
ceed to further results. One of these has already been set fort 
in discussing the rate of change of blood in its movements throug 
capillaries;? it is now possible to present several others. 

In order to fix our ideas we may begin with a tabulation ¢ 
simultaneous values of the concentrations of free oxygen and ¢ 
oxyhemoglobin, throughout the cycle represented by Fig. 1. 

Taking first the case of the lung, it is evident that Table I make 
possible the calculation, for every value of HbOs, of the effectiy 


VOLUMES PER CENT TOTAL CARBONIC ACID 


13 Th 15 16 1 18 bie) aust 
VOLUMES PER CENT TOTAL OXYGEN 


Kra-vle 


head of oxygen pressure causing the diffusion of oxygen from a 
veolar air to blood. This head of pressure is, in fact, equal 1 
the mean partial pressure of oxygen in the alveolar air, minus tl 
concentration of free oxygen in blood, expressed as mm. of mercur. 
Thus it is easy by simple subtraction, given the partial pressure | 
oxygen in the alveolar air of A.V.B. as 110 mm., to obtain tl 
values of Table II. 


* Henderson, Bock, Field, and Stoddard ip p. 428. 
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Making use of this table, we may next lay off as ordinates on 
ig. 2 values of HbO:s, and at convenient intervals draw sets 
f parallel lines whose slopes measure the head of oxygen pressure 
yw the ordinates on which they are placed. Then that curve 
hich, beginning at HbO, = 66 per cent and ending at HbO,.= 
§ per cent, is everywhere parallel, at the corresponding values of 


TABLE I. 
pO2 
HbO: saturation. 
Lung. Tissues. 
per cent mm, mm. 
65 34.0 34.0 
70 37 .0 37 .4 
75 40.5 41.3 
. 80 44.7 45.7 
85 50.0 51.4 
90 08 .0 61.2 
95 13.2 75.0 
96 78 .O 78 .0 
TABLE II. 
Lung. 
HbO:2 saturation. Oz head (Ap). 

per cent mm. 

65 76.0 

70 73.0 

(5 69.5 

80 65.3 

85 60 .0 

90 52 .0 

95 36.8 

96 32.0 


‘bOs, with the slopes thus drawn, represents the necessary course 
‘the diffusion process in the lung. Therefore, if we assume uni- 
wrmity of structure and of blood flow in the capillary, the ab- 
ssa under the curve may be taken to represent the length of an 
verage lung capillary, or, what comes to the same thing, time. 

This may be stated mathematically in very simple form. Let 
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R be rate of diffusion; Ap, head of oxygen pressure; s, quantity 0 
oxygen diffusing; and?¢, time. Then 


Accordingly, it is only necessary to divide the abscissa unde 
the curve into ten equal parts and to read from the curve the value 


aa he 


“000 025 050 075 “000 025 ‘050 075 
SPECIFIC DIFFUSING CAPACITY SPECIFIC DIFFUSING CAPACITY 
Fia. 2. FIG.+3. 


of HbO, corresponding to these divisions, in order to be able t 
graduate the process of diffusion in the lung in the manner of th 
preceding paper. 

On the assumption that the oxygen concentration in the tissue 
is negligibly small, and taking into consideration an averag 
capillary, which delivers blood of the composition of mixed venou 
blood to the vein, it is easy to repeat the construction and thu 
to obtain a corresponding result for a capillary of the greater ciret 
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lation. This has been done in Fig. 3. Here also one is dealing 
with an ideal capillary corresponding to a statistical mean, and 
in this case, no doubt, the extreme departures from the mean which 
actually occur in the organism are very large. It is also extremely 
improbable that in all parts of the body the oxygen concentration 
of the tissues should be negligibly small. We shall return to a 
consideration of these difficulties. 

From what has been said above it is evident that we may draw 
useful conclusions from a comparison of the lengths of the ab- 


JOTAL CARBONIC ACID 


VOLUMES PER CENT 


0 2 4 6 8 10 2 14 16 3 20 
| VOLUMES PER CENT TOTAL OXYGEN 
(x 5/= %HBO,) 


| Fia. 4. 


scissee under the curves of Figs. 2 and 3. These lengths are, in 
‘act, proportional to the total areas of uniform diffusing surface 
over which, in equal periods of time, equal volumes of arterial 
and venous blood must pass, under the conditions which have 
deen assumed in the construction of the figures, in order that the 
vespiratory exchange may be accomplished. Each length may be 
egarded as a measure of the specific diffusing capacity of the capil-. 
ary system in question, in other words of the diffusing capacity, 
ser liter of blood flow, per minute, of the capillaries of the lesser 


-_ 
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and of the greater circulations respectively. Their ratio measures, 
therefore, the relative diffusing capacities of lung and tissue capil- 
laries for the conditions now under discussion. We may draw 
the conclusion that in a normal individual, under ordinary con- 
ditions which will later be shown to exist during moderate exercise, 
when about one-third of its oxygen content is removed from the 


100 


0 
10 20 30 
SPECIFIC DIFFUSING CAPACITY 
Fig... 


blood in its passage through the greater circulation, the diffusing 
capacity of the active capillaries of the greater circulation must be 
at least 20 per cent greater than that of the active capillaries of 
the lung. 

There is no difficulty in repeating this investigation for other 
cases. At present it will perhaps suffice to restrict our attention 
to three other instances in which the arterial point as well as the 
respiratory quotient remain unchanged, while the venous point 
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alls at 81, 50, and 11 per cent of HbOs, respectively. Fig. 4 gives 
he result of the first integration for these three cases, and also 
or the original case. Once more the oxygen of the alveolar air 
s assumed to be at a pressure of 110 mm., that in the tissues 
it O mm. 

In Fig. 5 the results of the second integration for all four cycles 
wre represented. In addition there is given the result obtained 
yn the assumption that the pressure of oxygen in the tissues of the 
sreater circulation is 20 mm. From this figure it is possible to 
ead the values of the specific diffusing capacity for eleven cases. 
These are assembled in Table ITI. 


TABLE III. 
Specific Diffusing Capacity (Arterial Point = 96 Per Cent of HbO2). 


Venous point, per cent............. 81 66 50 11 
mer a= 110) c.g i es oe ae’ 0.030 0.051 0.072 0.114 
MEE U)s =1 0). oi awe sae ong ews 0.027 0.063 0.118 0.375 
re =o 20) ooo. oa au eos ba one 0.038 0.120 0.250 
TABLE Wve 


Diffusing Capacity per Liter of Oxygen per Minute (Arterial Point = 96 Per 
Cent of HbO2). 


Venous point, per cent............. 81 66 50 1) 

aN I Se 15 30 46 85 

Mere (p02 = 110)................ 1.00 0.85 0.79 0.67 

mented (PO = 0). 0... cc cee em 0.90 1.05 ipo pA | 
Meme Ds = 20) eee ews et 2.00 2.74 


More clearly to illustrate the conditions imposed upon the 
wganism by the properties of the blood, the data of Table III 
1ave been converted into those of Table IV. Here are presented 
the values of diffusing capacity, per liter of oxygen diffusing, per 
ninute. 

_ These tables demonstrate that the total area of diffusing sur- 
ace, which we may assume to be roughly proportional, for similar 
structures, to the number of physiologically active capillaries, 
Ss subject to wide variation. Such variation is the expression of 
1simple physical necessity. We are, fortunately, able to present 
trough estimate of the magnitude of this variation in oneinstance. 
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In a series of experiments recently performed at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, the blood of A. V. B., which has provided 
the data for all the above calculations, was found to be about 75 
per cent saturated on its return to the heart during rest, and about 
66 per cent saturated during moderate exercise on a stationary 
bicycle. The arterial blood meanwhile remained nearly unchanged 
at the value HbO, = 96 per cent. This exercise produced approxi- 
mately a fourfold increase in the flow of blood per minute. 

These conditions correspond to the following values of specifie 
diffusing capacity. 


Rest. Work. 
Pulmonary cireulationi.e.c:. tio ete ee ee 0.040 0.051 
Greater circulationc.s:.ee) does oe a Oe 0.040 0.063 


In order to obtain values of the total diffusing capacity, these 
values must be multiplied by the volume of blood flow per minute. 
Thus, taking the blood flow at rest as 5 liters per minute, the 
total diffusing capacity appears to have, in arbitrary units, the 
following values. : 


Rest Work 
Pulmonary cireulation..9...¢5.e;e ee. Sede ene 0.20 1.02 
Greater circulations 7) er. see ee ee 0.20 13 26 


It seems clear that really hard work must be accompanied by a 
further large increase of total diffusing capacity. Even moderate 
work, however, produces changes which are very striking. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the number of patent capillaries 
in the lung has increased in this experiment about fivefold, and 
unless there has been a substantial fall in the tension of oxygen 
in the muscles, the number of patent capillaries in the greater 
circulation must have undergone a still larger increase. | 

The increased transport of oxygen has been accomplished in 
this case by what appears to be an increase in the diffusing ca- 
pacity of the capillary system approximately proportional to the 
increase in the total oxygen consumption, by a large but slightly 
smaller increase in the flow of blood, and by a small increase in. 


| 
f 
| 


i 
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the coefficient of utilization of oxygen. Indeed it seems not im- 
possible that in the active tissues the last of these variables has 
remained nearly constant. For we should expect that the blood 
returning from inactive parts of the body must contain more oxy- 
gen than that which has supplied active tissues, and it is clear 
that a larger fraction of the circulating blood passes through ac- 
tive tissues during exercise than during rest. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an increase of activity might well bring about a 
substantial increase in the coefficient of utilization of oxygen for 
the whole body, although the coefficient for each organ and tissue 
remained substantially unchanged. Suppose, for example, that 
during rest 4 liters of the blood flow through inactive tissues 
which reduce the oxyhemoglobin to 78 per cent and 1 liter flows 
through active tissues which reduce the oxyhemoglobin to 63 
per cent. If, then, during exercise the whole increase of blood 
flow, 15 additional liters, went to supply active tissues, and the 
coefficient of utilization of active and inactive tissues remained 
unchanged, the result would be in agreement with the observations 
above reported. No doubt the real phenomenon is very far from 
this simple illustration, which is intended merely to define one 
element of a complex adjustment. 

On more general grounds, there is reason to suppose that the 
eapillary blood of a particular tissue is likely to remain relatively 
constant in composition, preserving more or less precisely its char- 
acteristic gradient from the beginning to the end of the capillary, 
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at least during moderate changes of activity. Indeed, ever since * 


the hypothesis of the constancy of the internal environment was 
first stated by Claude Bernard (2), there has been little but con- 
firmation of his views, which find particularly strong support in 
recent Biirsicochenical discoveries. 

However this may be, it is clear; as stated above, that the 
greatly increased call for oxygen has been met in this instance by 
avery large increase in the capillary bed and in the volume of the 
blood flow, accompanied by no great change in the amount of 
teduction of the blood in its passage through the active regions of 
the body. We may now inquire what other changes might supply 
an equal amount of oxygen. The answer to this question may 
readily be found with the help of Table IV. According to this 
table, the diffusing capacity necessary to permit the diffusion of 


- 
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a given amount of oxygen into the lung is less, the greater the ec 
efficient of utilization. This must always be true if the arteris 
point remains substantially unchanged. In the tissues, the greate 
the coefficient of utilization, the greater is the diffusing capacit 
required for a given quantity of oxygen.’ Thus it is apparen 
that it is ordinarily the conditions of diffusion in the tissues a 
the greater circulation, and, therefore, particularly in the muscle; 
which tend to associate a high degree of activity with a norma 
coefficient of utilization of oxygen, and to bring about the adjust 
ment above described. For example, in order that in the tissue 
arterial blood of 96 per cent of HbO, may be reduced to venou 
blood of 11 per cent of HbOs, a diffusing capacity per liter of oxy 
gen per minute of 2.21, instead of 1.05 for venous blood of 66 pe 
cent of HbO:, would be required. This would lead, in the case o 
moderate exercise, to an increase of total diffusing capacity fron 
the original value of 0.20 not merely to 1.26, but to 2.65. Iti 
true that the blood flow would, under these circumstances, bh 
increased only about 50 per cent (instead of fourfold) above th 
resting value. But this might be a very slight compensation. In 
deed it might well be the reverse, for the blood would, under thes 
circumstances, be moving with only about one-tenth its norma 
velocity along each capillary, a condition on many other ground: 
hardly compatible with great activity.‘ 

Very different is the actual phenomenon, for in reality the blooe 
is moving through each capillary, not only nearly unchanged in 
composition from its resting state, but also with nearly unchangec 
velocity, compared with the condition of rest. 

This, in fact, is the concrete result of the present inquiry, that 
a considerable increase in activity of an organ may be accompanied 
by the opening of capillaries approximately in the same proportion 
and by a like increase in the total flow of blood. Such a readjust- 
ment can involve but little change in the blood flow per capillary 
and therefore in the composition of the blood and in the physico- 
chemical conditions of the environment of the cells. 

In the light of these considerations the opening and closing of 


3 With constant venous point and varying arterial points, these ten- 
dencies are reversed. | 
4 For a full exposition of these and other related questions, the following 
paper should be consulted. | 
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eapillaries described by Krogh (8) appears as one of the major 
physiological activities. 


SUMMARY. 


In this paper the diffusing capacity of the capillary bed has 
been estimated as a deduction from the physicochemical prop- 
erties of blood, the composition of arterial and venous bloods, and 
the volume of the blood flow. 
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OXYGEN EXCHANGE, BLOOD, AND THE CIRCULATION. 


A COORDINATED TREATMENT OF THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN 
OXYGEN SUPPLY ON THE BASIS OF THE 
DIFFUSION THEORY. 


By CECIL D. MURRAY anp WILLIAM O. P. MORGAN. 
(From the Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge University, England.) 


(Received for publication, June 25, 1925.) 


In the transport of oxygen from lungs to tissues and in the 
ocal processes of oxygen exchange, several anatomical and func- 
ional components are involved: lungs, the heart and larger blood 
vessels, capillaries, and blood itself. It will be realized that the 
receding paper (1) deals with two types of interconnections exist- 
ng among these components. The first type includes relations 
vhich are governed, as it were, by well established physicochemical 
aws conditioned by the known properties of the various elements 
f the system. This set of relations constitutes the quantitative 
yhysicochemical background of the process of oxygen exchange. 
\s will appear later, this process can be described with very fair 
ecuracy as the steady operation of a system with six degrees of 
reedom. ‘The second type includes relations governed by physio- 
ogical laws, the nature of which are only vaguely perceived, but 
vhich are recognized by the further restrictions, perhaps statisti- 
ally defined, imposed upon the wide physicochemical scheme. 
“hese laws not only delimit a physiological ‘range’? upon the 
eneral background, but they also determine a correlation between 
‘arlables which otherwise, from the purely physical point of view, 
re apparently independent. The distinction between the two 
ypes of relations is perhaps only a temporary necessity, but it 
t least suggests and emphasizes‘a dominant problem. 

The phenomenon of adaptation can well be studied in connec- 
ion with a quantitative and detailed description of a particular 
nd simple physiological function, which, though complex in its 
aanner of operation, is yet thoroughly investigated. With this 
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in mind we have not thought it superfluous to elaborate into - 
scheme those relations, discussed in the preceding paper, which ar 
of a purely physical and chemical nature. The scheme to b 
presented includes a few additional variables and describes a 
far as possible the whole process of oxygen transport in a general 
ized and coordinated manner. Whatever may have develope 
which contributes to purely physiological problems will not b 
referred to in this paper, for it is our immediate purpose to de 
scribe the physically possible variations in the process of oxygel 
exchange which are available to man and to animals with blood an 
circulatory systems of the human type. There can follow ; 
study of those variations or particular paths which are actualh 
“chosen” by the organism. 


Description of the Oxygen System. 


Of the factors involved in the “‘oxygen function”’ of the organisn 
many can be dealt with analytically, some however cannot, an 
therefore, for the time being, the basis of any coordinated treat 
ment must be a graphical one. We can begin at once by referrin; 
to Fig. 2 of the preceding paper (1). From the method of it 
construction, it will be noticed that, if a straight line be drawn o1 
this figure from the venous point to the arterial point, it will hay 
a slope which defines a certain hypothetical, ‘‘average’”’ head o 
oxygen. pressure between alveolar air and blood of a compositior 
varying from venous to arterial. This “mean” head of pressur 
(which can be designated Ap’, in contradistinction to Ap, the heac 
at any particular point in time or along the length of a capillary 
is equivalent to the sum of the heads of pressure at each small in 
terval, multiplied by the fraction of the whole time or length rep 
resented by each small interval of time or length. In mathe 


matical form 
ti 
Ap’ Xt= Apdt 
to 


The factor Ap’ has been calculated for certain special cases by 
Bohr (2) and by Barcroft (8). It is introduced here because it 
is one of the two important factors which directly determine 
oxygen exchange across the capillary wall. The other factor i 
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lso a complex one which depends on the capillary surface area, 
he thickness and the permeability to oxygen of the capillary wall, 
he temperature, etc. This second factor has likewise received 
ome attention in the past, and has been discussed in Barcroft’s 
eport just alluded to. We will adhere, for the present discussion, 
9 the term diffusing capacity, DC, which was used in the pre- 
eding paper. The diffusing capacity may be conveniently 
hought of as being proportional to the active capillary surface, 
ince, as suggested by the work of Krogh (4), physiological varia- 
‘ons in this factor are especially significant. 

According to a simple application of the law of diffusion 


Ap'X DC = MR Xk (1) 


there MK is the amount per minute of oxygen, measured in cc. 
f dry gas under standard conditions, which passes across a capil- 
wy wall of diffusing capacity, DC. If Ap’ is measured in mm. of 
iercury and if k is taken as one, k= 1, the unit! of DC is thereby 
rbitrarily defined. 

| It is also desirable to introduce the oxygen capacity of blood 
sa variable to be considered. Let Hgb, therefore, refer to the 
xygen capacity of the blood in volumes per cent; 7.e., to the cc. 
f O (standard) contained in 100 ce. of blood in equilibrium with 
partial pressure of oxygen, pO. = 145mm. With this additional 
ariable the term specific diffusing capacity, SDC, must be ex- 
¢nded to mean: the diffusing capacity of a given capillary region, 
er liter of flow per minute, BF, of blood of a certain total oxygen 
wpacity, H gb. The definition and the units? are implicit in the 
lowing equation. 


DC 


= et (2) 
BF X Hgb 


SDC 


The term specific diffusing capacity emphasizes the adjustment 
- diffusing capacity to the product BF * Hgb—a product we 


| 1 The unit of DC is here twenty times greater than the unit for diffusing 
‘pacity as calculated in the preceding paper (1). 

| * The unit of SDC is here the same as that used in the preceding paper. 
will be seen that the introduction of the factor Hgb (which had the value 
’ 20 in the case discussed in the previous paper) has necessitated a corre- 


vonding change in the unit of DC. 


pe: 
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may designate by the name hemoglobin flow and the abbreviatic 
HF. The reciprocal of the specific diffusing capacity may we 
be called the specific hemoglobin flow, SHF, thus emphasizing f] 
adjustment of hemoglobin flow to diffusing capacity. Thus 3 
can write 
1. BFX Hod HP 
ORE BDC 4 ee DC ann : 

The shght amplifications of what is implicitly contained 
Tig. 2 of the preceding paper (1) have now been defined, and 
will be obvious that similar reasoning applies equally to Fig 
3 and 5of that paper. The purpose of the present additions w 
be more apparent later. A discussion of some underlying assum 
tions and simplifications is also reserved for the end. 

In order to provide data which can be applied to all ordinai 
physiological conditions, data which will yield immediately # 
desired quantitative relations for any observed case, we hav 
made fifteen constructions similar to Fig. 2, and six similar 1 
Fig. 3 of the preceding paper. Among these twenty-one pr 
liminary constructions (not reproduced here) are three sets, eac 
set corresponding to a certain oxygen dissociation curve. ‘Tl 
three curves used are chosen from those published by Boe 
Field, and Adair (5), and further treated in the paper by Hende 
son, Bock, Field, and Stoddard (6). Their curves are given und 
the headings pCO, = 80, 40, and 20 mm., indicating that in tl 
determination of each curve the partial pressure of carbon dioxic 
was kept constant at the value stated. For the purpose of genera 
izing these curves, however, it is necessary, though perhaps ni 
altogether sufficient, to define them by the hydrogen ion activit 
of the serum rather than by the carbon dioxide pressure. Th 
point will be referred to again. Actually we have, as it wer 
relabelled these curves as corresponding sufficiently closely 1 
curves for pH; = 7.25, 7.45, and 7.65—values obtainable fro 
the two papers bited, | 

With each of the three selected oxygen dissociation curves y 
have made constructions to cover the conditions where the pressu 
of oxygen in alveolar air assumes the values: pO. alveolar a 
= 110, 100, 90, 70, and 50 mm., and where the oxygen pressu! 
of tissues assumes the values: pOz tissues = Oand 20 mm. Thi 


j 
i‘ 
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-we have chosen twenty-one conditions, and for each has been 
calculated series of values to cover practically all combinations 
/of arterial and venous points. Fifteen of the constructed curves 
| begin at a venous point where V per cent = 0, and six begin at an 
arterial point, A per cent = 100. From one such curve—for 
instance for the case: pO, alveolar air = 110, pH, =7.45, and 
Vv per cent = 0—values for Ap’ are calculated by dividing the dif- 
ference in percentage saturation between arterial and mixed ve- 
nous bloods, AO, per cent, for successively chosen arterial points, 
by the value of SDC as determined graphically at these points. 
The scale is selected so that 


10Ap' X SDC = AO. %, or 10 Ap’ = A.O. % X SHF (4) 


Calculations for V per cent = 10 (and each subsequent venous 
point) with successive arterial points are then easily made with the 
‘aid of the tabulated data obtained from the curve beginning at 
'V per cent = 0. Data thus obtained from one construction, 
‘including values of Ap’ and AQ, per cent for combinations of ar- 
terial and venous points, can then be recast in graphic form yield- 
jing a chart, the rectangular coordinates of which measure Ap’ 
and AQ, per cent. ‘Twenty-one of these charts (the term chart 
‘will now be used to refer to one of this series) designated by Ro- 
‘man numerals, and arranged according to the following scheme, 
are presented here. 


Lung charts. Tissue charts. 

BH, pO2 alveolar air. pO» tissues. 

' 110 100 90 70 50 0 20 
#25 I II LEL lV V VI VII 
7.45 VIII Ix xX XI XLI XIII XIV 
7.65 XV ev tee CLs ee VELL DA, € »,.4 XXI 


The scale for Ap’, in mm. of mercury, is numbered at the top 
of each chart. AO, per cent, the scale of ordinates, is measured 
downward. On each of the lung charts is a set of curves, num- 
bered at their lower extremities according to the arterial percent- 
age saturations, A per cent which they represent. These lines 
“are crossed by a few venous lines, and limited by the curve V 

percent = 0. The limit of arterial saturation is given by the num- 


rq 
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bers in brackets (near the numeral designating the number of 
each chart), and this limit is properly represented by the vertical 
line, Ap’ = 0. On the tissue charts the general positions of the 
arterial and venous lines are reversed, and the limit of reduction 
of the blood is given as before in brackets, which limit also is 
represented by the line Ap’ = 0. 

It will be noticed that, since AO, per cent is determined by part 
of the coordinate system, the set of arterial lines necessarily deter- 
mines the set of venous lines on the same chart, and vce versa. 
The lines denoting specific hemoglobin flow, SHF, could have 
been drawn on these charts in accordance with Equation 4. 

An example of the method of using the charts is as follows: 
Given pO: alveolar air = 95, pH, = 7.35, A per cent = 95, and 
V per cent = 65; to find Ap’ and SHF by double interpolation. 
First, reference is made to Chart II (pO. = 100 and pH, = 7.25), 
and here the intersection of the line AO, per cent = 30 with the 
curve A per cent = 95 yields the value Ap’ = 39. Similarly, 
readings are made on three other charts as indicated in the 
following tabulation. 


pHs pO2 = 100 pO2 = 90 p02 = 95 
7x2 II 39 IIil 26 32.5 
7.45 IX 51 xX 40 45.5 
7.39 45 33 39.0 
(39 X 10) ud 


The required value for Ap’ is 39 mm.; and SHF = 13. 


30 


The choice of AO, per cent and Ap’ as the variables to be rep- 
resented by the rectangular coordinates was made largely be- 
cause of the simplicity of the following relations, the first two of 
which have already been stated. 


Ap’ X DC = MR (1) 
10 Ap’ = SHF X AQ: % (4) 
AOz % X Hgb = 10,000 AOz ce. (5) 
1000 AOz cc. X BF = MR (6). 


Equation 1 follows from the diffusion theory; the constant was 
taken to be one, and is omitted here. Equation 4 follows from 
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BF X Hgb 

DO} 
Equation 5 introduces a term, AO, cc., which is the difference in 
actual oxygen content (in cc. of O2 contained per ec. of blood) 
setween arterial and mixed venous bloods. The relation ex- 
oressed is sufficiently obvious. Equation 6 is equally obvious. 
Throughout, it must be kept in mind that MR, DC, and BF re- 
| Ap’ 
| 10 20 50 6 100 
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Equations 1, 5, and 6, and the definition: SHF = 


Cuart XXI. pO: tissues = 20 mm.; pH, = 7.65. 


er to corresponding values for the specified anatomical region 
considered in any case, whether this be a single capillary, a single 
organ, or the lungs as a whole, or the tissues (other than lungs) 
isa whole. In the last two cases MR would represent the total 
xXygen consumption of the individual per minute, in short, the 
metabolic rate; and similarly BF would be the total blood flow 
der minute, and DC would be the total diffusing capacity of lungs 


} 


i a 


' 


or tissues, according to which portion of the circulation was under 
consideration. 
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Now each of the equations just given can be expressed in simple 
graphic form, and the fact that some variables occur twice makes 
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it possible to arrange four adjoining graphs in such a way that 
there will be but two sets of ordinates (for MR and AQ, per cent) 
and two sets of abscisse (for Ap’ and AO, ce.). The arrangement 
will be seen in Fig. 1 of this paper—to be spoken of as the figure 
in contradistinction to the charts already described. It will be 
noticed that the lower right quadrant of the figure has the same 
coordinate background as that of the charts, and hence any 
one of these charts can be expanded into the form of Fig. 1, or 
a specific chart may be thought of as placed in the lower right 
quadrant of the figure. In this quadrant, the rectangular co- 
ordinates being AO, per cent and Ap’, SHF is represented by radi- 
ating coordinates as indicated by Equation 4. Lines for SHF 
could also have been drawn on the charts. The lower left quad- 
rant will be seen to correspond with Equation 5, Hgb being repre- 
sented by radiating lines. The upper left quadrant corresponds 
to Equation 6, with BF represented by the radiating lines. Lastly, 
the upper right quadrant corresponds to Equation 1, with DC 
vepresented by radiating lines. 

_ On such a figure, which defines, in part at least, the physico- 
chemical background of the process of oxygen transport, the ac- 
sual precise conditions prevailing may be delineated for any ob- 
served case. By way of recapitulation, the actual procedure for 
zonditions in the lung may be briefly detailed, an example from the 
orevious paper being chosen. 

In the beginning it was mentioned that the function of oxygen 
transport would be described in terms of the operation of a sys- 
tem with six degrees of freedom. From an experimental point of 
view the first six variables to be mentioned may be selected as 
she independent ones, and the system defined as follows: First find 


(1) pO» alveolar air = 110 mm. 
(2) pH, = 7.45 


These two determinations indicate the proper chart to refer to 
—in this case Chart VIII. 


(3) A per cent 
(4) V per cent 


96 
75 


Il 


These two findings now fix a point on Chart VIII, and conse- 
quently a point in the lower right quadrant of Fig. 1. From this 
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}, 


point on the figure two lines are drawn, one vertically upward, 
the other horizontally to the left. Now the determination of 


(5) Hgb = at vols. per cent 


serves to fix, by the intersection of the radial line Hgb = 20 with 
the horizontal line just drawn, a point in the lower left quadrant. 
From this point another reftical line is drawn upward. Finally, 
the determination of the oxygen consumption 


(6) MR = 210 ce. of Oz per minute 


completes the description of the system. 
The following variables can now be obtained by simple calcula- 
tion or graphical inspection. 


Gi): Api. .poaom., 

(8) AOe per cent = 21 per cent 
(9) SHF = 25, or SDC = 0.040 
(10) AOz cc. = 0.042 

(11) BF = 5 liters per minute 
(12) DCs=;4.0 


The dotted rectangle, which can be called the “lung rectangle,” 
represents the above case as it would appear on Fig. 1. The 
figure should be labelled with the appropriate values for pO, 
alveolar air and for pHs. 

If it were possible to determine the oxygen pressure of the tis- 
sues, and if this pressure were uniform, the original experimental 
determinations mentioned above (with a value for pOs tissues sub- 
stituted for pO, alveolar air) could be applied to the greater cir- 
culation. As itis, the best that can be done in practice is to 
assume some standard arbitrary value for pO: tissues. Thus rela- 
tive values can be obtained for the other factors which might he 
of interest. For instance, to continue with the special case just 
discussed, assuming pO, tissues = 0, and neglecting for the mo- 
ment the small differencein pH, between arterial and venous bloods, 
one refers to Chart XIII. Then, utilizing values already stated 
above, one finds for the tissues: 


(13) Ap’ = 51 mm. 
(14) SHF = 24 
(15)7 DG = s4e1 
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Other variables, represented by the left portion of the rectangle 
are identical for lungs and tissues in any given steady state. The 
only difference between the lung and tissue rectangles lies in the 
position of the line forming the right side of each rectangle. 

| If the oxygen pressure of the tissues were uniform, regardless 
of its actual value, the whole process of oxygen exchange and 
transport in lungs and tissues together could be described fairly 
xeccurately as the operation of a system with seven degrees of 
‘freedom. It is interesting to observe that when the conditions 
orevailing in the lung have been defined, all but one of the theo- 
cetically independent variables are approximately determined 
‘or the tissues as a whole. ; 

_ Although forming no essential part of the present paper, it 
nay be pointed out that the determination of the variables al- 
‘eady mentioned leads to certain other factors which amplify the 
reneral description of the circulation. For example, if BF be 
nultiplied by the systolic blood pressure, a good estimate of the 
ffective mechanical work of the heart is obtained. Similarly, 
BF divided by the pulse rate yields a value for the volume output 
of each ventricle per beat. The blood flow, the blood pressure, 
and the viscosity of blood, taken together can lead to valuable 
nformation concerning the peripheral vessels and circulation. 


DISCUSSION OF THE CHARTS WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE ASSUMPTIONS INVOLVED. 


It is now necessary to examine the conditions which must be 
ulfilled in order that application of the charts and the figure may 
ye rigorous, and to examine the errors which are apt to occur as 
conditions depart from the ideal. The method of construction 
wf the Ap’-AO, per cent charts suffers from the limitations of any 
wraphical procedure, but besides there may arise slight errors 
rom three known sources. 

1. Although it !s supposed that the oxygen dissociation curve 
4 hemoglobin is primarily determined by the pH and the tempera- 
ure, other factors, such as the salts of the red blood corpuscle and 
he concentration of hemoglobin itself, may be involved, and es- 
vecially in connection with the relation pH.-pH. (7). Thus 


he pH, values assigned to the charts are subject to future modi- 
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fication, or to the substitution of some other more significant 
variable such as pH., the activity of the hydrogen ion in the red 
blood corpuscle. 

2. By expressing actual dissociation curves in the percentage 
saturation form (taking the total oxygen capacity to include the 
free dissolved oxygen, and calling this 100 per cent saturation), 
the fact that variations in the hemoglobin content alter the shape 
of the curve is neglected. There is thus an error, which in the 
extreme case assigns to pure serum an oxygen dissociation curve 
typical of ordinary whole blood instead of the simple straight line 
relation between pO, and dissolved O». With blood poor in hemo- 
globin, the values of pOs, at a given total content of oxygen, would 
actually be greater than the values of pO. used in the calculation 
of the charts. In anemia, then, Ap’ in the lungs would be actually 
less, and Ap’ in the tissues would be greater, than the correspond- 
ing values calculated from the charts; and conversely in poly- 
cythemia. To avoid this error much additional labor would be 
required and many more charts; fortunately, since the amount of 
dissolved oxygen is small in comparison with the combined oxygen 
in cases within the range of hemoglobin content compatible with 
life, the error from this source is insignificant. 

3. In the integration of the amount of oxygen passing across 
the capillary wall, it is assumed that blood follows a path, or goes 
through changes, expressed by the oxygen dissociation curve, in 
other words that the oxygen content of the blood is determined by 
the equilibrium oxygen pressure of the blood (and vice versa), 
and moreover that this relation is sufficiently accurately expressed’ 
by the oxygen dissociation curve at constant pCO, of blood. 
Obviously pCO, varies during the passage of blood through a 
capillary, and so does pH,; but reference to Figs. 111 and 112 of 
Henderson’s paper (6) will show that the theoretical path of the 
blood in the lung is very close to the oxygen dissociation curve at 
a constant pH, or at a constant pCOz if the arterial values of these 
factors are taken. In the tisswes the path followed is very close 
to the curve at the pH, or pCO, of the venous blood. This pre- 
sumptive fact, as Henderson showed, is due to the exchange of 
CO, being much more rapid than the exchange of Oo. The values 


’ This slight inconsistency has been avoided in the preceding paper. 
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f Ap’, as obtained from the charts, will be too high as a result of 
seglecting this factor, but only in exceptional cases will the error 
ye greater than about 1 mm., and usually it will be much less. 
Che three sources of error so far mentioned may lead to a combined 
rror of about 5 per cent in the value of Ap’ as calculated. 

. We come now to more indefinite sources of error. If the re- 
ction between dissolved oxygen and hemoglobin is slow, or if the 
liffusion of oxygen into the red corpuscle is slow, compared to 
he process of diffusion across the capillary wall—a consideration 
uggested by the recent work of Hartridge and Roughton (8)— 
he path of the blood in a capillary will not follow the oxygen 
lissociation curve. At any point along a capillary in the lung, 
10. of blood will be higher than the oxygen content would lead us 
0 suppose, hence Ap’, as calculated, will be too high. In the tis- 
ues, pO» of blood will be lower than we should suppose, and hence 
\p’ will again, as calculated, be too high. For the present, until 
he possible error involved can be properly corrected, we can only 
‘ssume that the magnitude of this effect will be relatively constant. 
| The last question to be raised in respect to the underlying as- 
umptions in our calculations concerns the extension of results, 
vased on the theoretical properties of blood in a given capillary, 
o cover the lung as a whole or the tissues as a whole. The prob- 
2m of the tissues is beset with difficulties. In the first place 
he oxygen pressure of the tissues cannot be accurately determined. 
secondly, the oxygen pressure in the tissues along a capillary is 
srobably not uniform, but higher at the end which receives the 
rterial blood. Thirdly, the mixed venous blood, derived from 
various organs in which pO. may be very different, offers scant 
aformation in respect to the precise prevailing conditions. How- 
ver, marked variations, characteristic of the tissue circulation 
sa whole or of a significant portion of it, will be reflected in the 
composition of the mixed venous blood. Thus comparative data 
aay be obtained, and for this purpose it may be useful to select 
he arbitrary value pO. = 0 as a reference standard for the oxygen 
sressure of the tissues. 

| In contrast to the diversity of conditions presented by the rest 
{ the body, the lung offers a condition of relative uniformity. 
“he oxygen pressure of the alveolar air can be obtained with con- 
iderable accuracy, and this pressure is presumably uniform along 
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the length of a capillary. In the lung there is practically only 
one case which cannot be accurately described from data on the 

mixed arterial blood; namely, a condition of partial stagnation. 
After a quantity of blood has nearly reached equilibrium with 

alveolar air, it may travel through any additional length of capil- 

lary without further detectable change in composition. If a con- 

siderable quantity of such blood mixes with blood which is not in 

equilibrium with alveolar air, the mixed blood will not reveal the 

existence of the superfluous length of capillary through which the 

first portion haspassed. The values of Ap’, as determined by the 

data on such mixed arterial blood, will be too high, and conse- 

quently the values of the diffusing capacity will be too low. The 

superfluous capillary area will not be discovered unless other signs 

or symptoms suggest its existence. 

Many abnormalities of the lung may be examined from a fune- 
tional standpoint by means of the charts which have been given. 
Hypothetical examples, for instance examples characterizing a 
short-circuited circulation or a case of obstructed bronchus, may 
be chosen, and the consequences of these conditions may be esti- 
mated. In every case it will be found that lack of uniformity 
involves a loss of efficiency: either there is a superabundance of. 
capillaries, or an unduly large blood flow through ill ventilated 
regions of the lung, or both. The problem suggested here will 
not be further discussed in this paper. 


SUMMARY. 


A general physicochemical background, over which the process 
of oxygen transport and diffusion runs its course, has been de- 
scribed quantitatively in terms of the operation of a system with 
six independent degrees of freedom. 

The process has been studied as a function of (1) the metabolic 
rate, (2) the oxygen capacity of the blood, (3) and (4) the per- 
centage saturations of arterial and mixed venous bloods, (5) the 
hydrogen ion activity of the serum, and (6) the oxygen pressure 
of the alveolar air (or the tissues). Certain other variables might, 
however, be substituted in this list. 

More particularly, the relations between the coefficient of utile 
zation, the capillary area across which diffusion takes place, the 
eae and venous percentage saturations, and the “mean” 
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head of oxygen pressure across the capillary wall have been given 
for a range of combinations of values for the hydrogen ion activity 
of the serum and the oxygen pressure of the alveolar air and of the 
tissues. 

A new term, the specific hemoglobin flow, has been introduced 
to emphasize the important physiological adjustment of the prod- 
uct, blood flow times oxygen capacity, to capillary area. This 
derived factor is the reciprocal of the equally significant factor, 
specific diffusing capacity. 

In that the discussion and the treatment of the various factors 
aim at giving a fairly complete description of the conditions for 
the diffusion and transport of oxygen in the body, it is hoped that 
this description may afford a basis for testing the physiological 
role of the diffusion process, and the distribution of physiological 
function among the various factors under all sorts of environmental 
and pathological states. 


J 
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The biological and. chemical importance of carbonic acid has 
timulated much work upon its first dissociation constant with the 
mmediate object of using this constant for the calculation of the 
iydrogen ion concentration of biological solutions. ewer inves- 
igations have had as their object the determination of the second 
lissociation constant. 

The mathematical treatment of the behavior of solutions of 
trong electrolytes by Milner (1) and by Debye and Hiickel (2) 
as brought to the empirical results obtained by Lewis (3) and his 
ollaborators, and Brénsted and La Mer (4) a theoretical explana- 
ion which seems adequate. Experimental work has indicated 
hat the deviation in the behavior of strong electrolytes in moder- 
tely dilute solution from their behavior in infinitely dilute solu- 
ion can be approximately expressed in the following manner. 


fa = the activity 
y=“ Ff coefficient, and 
-c = “ molal concentration of an ion, then 
a = yc. Further, that. the activity coefficient is related to the ionic 


concentration of the solution by the empirical formula 
— log y = fv? Vy where 
6 = anempirically determined constant which has a value of approxi- 
| mately 0.50 
_v = the valence and 
pw = the ionic strength and is defined as 4 Dcv?. 


The theoretical considerations of Debye and Hiickel led to an 
xpression, which under certain limiting conditions, corresponded 
vell with the above empirical equation. 

| 445 
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In view of these developments and the desirability of knowing 
the activity of bicarbonate and carbonate ions for subsequent 
studies, we have endeavored to determine the effect of varying 
ionic strength on the apparent dissociation constants of carboni¢ 
acid. 


FIRST DISSOCIATION CONSTANT. 


The first dissociation constant of carbonic acid has been accu- 
rately determined by numerous investigators. Of the determina- 
tions based on conductivity measurements those of Walker and 
Cormack (5) and of Kendall (6) are probably the most reliable. 
The results of these workers, recalculated by Warburg (7), give 
the value for K; aS 3.11 X 1077 at 18°; pK; = 6.507. Kendall’s 
value for pK, is 6.656 at 0° and 6.460 at 25°. This represents a 
change in pK; per degree of 0.0078. Assuming that this tempera- 
ture coefficient is valid up to 38°, the pK; of carbonic acid would be 
6.36 at body temperature. Hasselbalch (8) in 1916, determined 
pK,’ electrometrically in bicarbonate solutions ranging in con- 
centration from 0.005 to 0.05 nN. The method for measuring 
electrometric pH in CO,-containing solutions at that time con- 
tained certain errors, which Warburg has pointed out in recalcu- 
lating Hasselbalch’s values for pK,’. These values are consis- 
tently about 0.09 lower than Warburg’s and about the same: 
amount lower than ours. The reason for the discrepancy appar- 
ently lies in the differences in technique employed in the measure- 
mentof pH values. The most accurate determinations of the first 
dissociation constant by electrometric measurement appear to be 
those of Warburg. These results we have recalculated, using the 
solubility coefficient for CO, found in this laboratory, and have 
included in Fig. 1 with our own results. 

The mass law equation for the ionization of carbonic acid in 
terms of activity is 


aH° X &HC0;’ 


= Ky 
HCO; 
In the logarithmic form this becomes 
(1) log ay" + log aqco, — log ey,c0, = log Ki 


where a represents the activity of each individual component. 
For @yco,’ one may write y: [HCO3’] where y,; denotes the activ- 
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ity coefficient of the HCOs;’ ion. Furthermore, in the presence of 
a relatively large amount of NaHCO; one may write y: [NaHCO] 
instead of y; [HCO3’], assuming for the moment, that NaHCO; 
behaves as a strong electrolyte. Since the activity of a gas is 
proportional to its tension, one may write 


e _ PCO: CO» 
H2CO: ~ “760 “* 0.0224 


ei 


0 005m ClO me Uise § 0207 025" 7030)..2:035 040. 045) 050 
Vie 

| Fig. 1. Values of pK,’ are plotted as ordinates and of Vy as abscissa. | 

Points marked © and @ are from data given in the present paper. Those 

jaarked ] indicate data recalculated from Warburg’s experiments. The 

ine represents values of pK,’ calculated as pKi’ = 6.33 — 0.5 vu. 


vhere Peo, denotes the tension of CO, with which the solution is in 
quilibrium and aco, the solubility of CO, in the solution at that 
emperature. In conformity with the recent recommendations of 
jérensen and Linderstrém-Lang (9) we shall write pay for — log 
tq With the above substitutions Equation 1 then becomes 


aCO2 
°8 760 xX 0.0224 


2) — pay + log [NaHCO] — log pco, — | 


| = log K; — logy 
3) We shall let pK,’ = — log Ki’ = pK: + logy 
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Our experiments have been performed with the object of deter- 
mining the relation between pK,’ (and consequently log 71) ang 
the ionic strength of the solution. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The experiments to be reported here represent the results of the | 
determination of pKj’ in solutions of eight different ionic strengths, — 
Each of these experiments was repeated with a freshly prepared 
solution. : 

The sixteen different solutions whose compositions are given in 
Table I were prepared from NaHCO; and NaCl of a high degree of | 
purity. Each was rotated for 30 minutes in a water bath at 38° 
with hydrogen and CO, at a tension previously calculated to give 
the desired pH. The saturation was repeated for a second 30° 
minute period in order to insure equilibrium. The liquid phases 
were then separated by the technique described in a previous paper 
(10) and the following analyses were made. | 

Samples of the gas phase were transferred to the Haldane : 
Henderson gas apparatus and the tension of CO, was determined. | 
The liquid phase, which was contained in filled glass bulbs over 
mercury, was analyzed for its CO, content in the Van Slyke (11) 
manometric gas apparatus. The pay was determined electro- 
metrically at 38° in the Clark electrode vessel using the cell 


Saturated 
Hg HeCl pues KCl Unknown He Pt 


bridge solution 


The potential of the cell, with 0.1 N HCl in place of the 
unknown solution, was determined at the beginning of each day’s 
experiment. This value of ‘eo’, calculated on the assumption 
that the pew of 0.1 N HCl is 1.08, is given in each table. As 
pointed out by Cullen (12) this procedure serves as a daily cali- 
bration of the cell system used. The value 1.08, used as the 
pen of 0.1 n HCl, is taken from Lewis’ value for the activity of 
H’ in an HCl solution whose ionic strength is 0.1 pv. 
Values of pax are calculated from the equation 


_ E.M.F. (corrected to 1 atmosphere dry Hz) — eo 
Pot 0.06164 


‘Lewis and Randall (3), p. 382. 
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In Table I are given the results of our analyses. The H.CO; 
is calculated from the CO, tension. This is subtracted from the 
total CO, leading to the values for NaHCQs. 

In the ninth column are given the values of pKy’ calculated from 
these data by means of Equation 2. The results-of our deter- 
minations, together with those found by Warburg, are given in 
Fig. 1, in which the values pKy’ are plotted as ordinates and the 
a/u as abscissee. 

It will be seen that most of the points lie on a straight line which 
intersects the ordinate at 6.33 and has aslope of 0.5. The equa- 
tion of this line is therefore 


pKy' = 6.33 — 0.5 vu 


Combining Equation 3 with this and substituting 6.33 for pKy 
we obtain 
—log 71 = 0.5 Vu 


This empirical equation apparently fits the experimental data 
even when the ionic strength of the solution is as great as 0.180. 
Such correspondence would not have been expected from the 
theory of Debye and Hiickel because it is known that in solutions 
whose ionic concentration is greater than 0.10 u, correction should 
be made for the dimensions of the ions present and for the altered. 
dielectric properties of the solvent. This would cause the theoreti- 
cal line to bend toward the abscissa and our actual points lie 
slightly above such a curve. It is shown clearly, however, that 
the curve relating —logy; and +/y is linear and has a slope of 
the order of magnitude predicted by the Debye and Hiickel 
theory in the region of moderately dilute solutions. 3 


SECOND DISSOCIATION CONSTANT. 


Determinations of the second dissociation constant of carbonic 
acid have been made by McCoy (13), Seyler and Lloyd ie | 
Bjerrum and Gjaldbaek (15), and others. MceCoy’s results, 
recalculated by Stieglitz (16), led to a value of Ky, = 5.4 X tot 
or pK,= 10.27 at 25°; Seyler and Lloyd found Ky = 4.3 X 10! 
or pK, = 10.37; and Bjerrum and Gjaldbaek give Ky = 6.0 K 
10" or pK, = 10.22 at 25°. Although it was recognized by 
McCoy that the concentration of the solution in which the con- 


’ 
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stant was determined affected the constant obtained, no systema- 
tic study of the effect of varying ionic strength on the second dis- 
sociation constant has been made. 

_ As in the case of the first dissociation constant we are here con- 
cerned with the mass law equation, 


‘4 - x " 

) SH Gee COs 2 leg 
HCO3’ 

which in the logarithmic form becomes 

; 


5) log aq: + log ago,» — log aygqo, = log Ke 


Substituting v2lCO3”] and y:i[HCO3'] for aco,» and ayco,’ respec- 
sively, 


Zquation 5 may be written 


6) log ay: + log y2 [CO;”] — log y1 [HCO,'] = log Ke 


_ We have shown in the previous section that if [HCO3’] be taken 
»qual to [NaHCO] then — log y1 = 0.5 \/u. By making the as- 
umption that Na,CO; also is a strong electrolyte, so that 
CO;”] = [Na2CO3], Equation 6 may be rewritten 


7) log ayz° + log [Na,CO;] + log y2 — log [NaHCO] + 0.5 Ve = log Ke 
| 


Cransposing log y2 and 0.5+/u to the right-hand side, dividing 
‘hrough by minus one and substituting pay for — log aq’, Equa- 
ion 7 becomes 


} 3, 
| Paz — log [NazCO,] + log [NaHCO,] = — log K2 + log y2 + 0.5 Vu = pK,’ 


| 


Jur experimental work has had for its purpose the determination 
f pK.’ in solutions of different ionic strengths. From these 
esults we have been able to determine the relation between log 
2 and the ionic strength. 

| | 


EXPERIMENTAL. 
_ As in the case of the first dissociation constant, sixteen different 
olutions were prepared, representing eight different ionic 


trengths. The CO, of each solution was determined gasometri- 
ally and the total alkali (NaOH + Na.CO; + NaHCoOs) titri- 
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metrically. Using Michaelis’ (17) value of 13.475 for pK,, at 
38°, pao’ was obtained. From the activity coefficient of OH’ 
in solutions of different ionic strength, as given in Lewis and 
Randall, the NaOH concentration was calculated. 

From the ratio of NazCO3; -+ NaHCO; to total CO». the Na,COs 
and NaHCO; were calculated. A ratio of NasCO; to NaHCO; 
was chosen which gave the maximum accuracy and was sufficiently 
high so that the H2CO; concentration could be neglected. The 


iad 
A eee ee 


mio 005 O10 015 020 025 #030 035 040 045 950 
Vic 


Fria. 2. Values of pK.’ are plotted as ordinates and of Vy as abscisse. 
The line represents values of pK2’ calculated as pK2’ = 10.22 — 1.1vx. 
The points represent experimental results. 


day of each solution was determined electrometrically using as 
to the values found with 0.1 n HCl at the beginning of each 
2xperiment. 

_ From these data and Equation 8, we have calculated pK,’ for 
sach solution. Our results are tabulated in Table II and graphi- 
sally represented in Fig. 2 with pK,’ as ordinates and \/u as 
abscisse. The equation which satisfies this line is 


pK.’ = 10.22 — 14 Wu. 
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Combining with this Equation 8, and putting pK, = 10.22, we 
obtain 
— log y2 = 1.6 Vu. 


If the simple relationship — log y = 0.5 v? ~/u held for the 
carbonate ion one might expect the relation between — log y2 and 
the ~/ to be 

— log y2 = 0.5 X 22 Vp = 2 Vu 


It is seen that the slope over the range of concentrations with 
which we worked is somewhat less than that expected from the 
theory. In view of the fact that no account has been taken of the 
dimensions of the ions, or of the change in dielectric constant of 
the solution at the higher concentrations, it is felt that the cor- 
respondence of our results with what might have been anticipated 
from theoretical considerations is satisfactory. As in the case of 
v1, the linear relationship between — log yz and \/y appears to 
hold to a concentration of nu = 0.16. . 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The first and second dissociation constants of carbonic acid 
have been determined at 38° in solutions of varying ionic strength. 

When extrapolated to u = 0.0, the first dissociation constant 
was found to be 4.68 X 10-7 or pK; = 6.33. The activity coefhi- 
cient of the bicarbonate ion, yi, was found to be related to the ionic 
strength of the solution from » = 0.01 to » = 0.18 according to 
the equation 


— log yi = 0.5 Ve 
The apparent first dissociation constant is related to the ionic 
strength of the solution according to the equation 


pKy’ = 6.33 — 0.5 Vu 


The second dissociation constant of carbonic acid was found to 
be 6.03 X 107! or pK, = 10.22 at 38°. The activity coefficient 
of the carbonate ion, y2, was found to be related to the ionic 
strength of the solution from » = 0.02 to » = 0.16 according to the 
equation | 

— log yz = 1.6 Vu 
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| The apparent second dissociation constant is related to the 
conic strength of the solution according to the equation 


t 
' 


Disp 10-220 lena 


. These results are in harmony with the theory of the behavior of 
strong electrolytes in dilute solutions as elaborated by G. N. Lewis, 
Bronsted, and Debye and Hiickel. 
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TITAMIN B IN THE EXCRETA OF RATS ON A DIET LOW 
IN THIS FACTOR.* 


By W. D. SALMON. 


From the Laboratory of Animal Nutrition, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn.) 


(Received for publication, June 26, 1925.) 


In 1922-23 while studying the effect of the seed of the velvet 
ean on the growth of rats that were receiving a diet deficient in 
itamin B,! the author observed certain irregularities in the 
asults. The decline of control animals on the basal diet and the 
asponse to the addition of varying percentages of beans were not 
lways as uniform as they should have been. At that time the 
nimals were kept on fine mesh screens which prevented access to 
he bedding but retained the feces. ‘The cages were thoroughly 
leaned and sprayed with disinfectant each week. Under these 
onditions the bottoms of some of the cages were kept rather moist 
nd a slight growth of mould was apparent on the feces at times. 
s a sanitary measure the screens were replaced by large mesh 
ereens. These were raised 2 inches from the bottoms of the 
ans under the cages. This allowed the feces to drop through, 
ut of reach of the rats. A check in the rate of growth of several 
roups of rats was observed. This was particularly noticeable 
mong the rats that were receiving diets low in vitamin B. 

About that time a paper by Steenbock, Sell, and Nelson (1) 
nowed that the consumption of excreta by rats in vitamin B 
eterminations involved considerable error. They reported that 
aoe diet must contain twice as much vitamin B when the rats are 


* Published with the permission of the Director of the Alabama Experi- 
1ent Station. 
| 1 The velvet bean studies mentioned were made in cooperation with Dr. 
imerson R. Miller, Research Chemist of this station. The results will 
ppear soon. Dr. Miller also furnished the extracted beans for the tests 
»ported in this paper. The author expresses his appreciation. 
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kept on screens and that about 60 per cent of the ration must be 
grain to furnish sufficient vitamin B for maximum growth of the 
rat. 

The necessity for keeping animals on screens has been questioned 
in a recent paper by McCollum, Simmonds, and Becker (2). It 
seems doubtful whether their conclusions are justified by their 
findings. ‘‘The animals on the screen on the vitamin B-deficient 
diet were in much poorer condition..... than were those 
kept on shavings.”’ It was further shown that more dry matte 
in feces was collected from the rats kept on shavings. It is 
possible that this was due to the supplemental effect of the feces 
which resulted in a larger intake of feed. 

That the feces of rats may be rich in vitamin B even when the 
diet consumed is low in this factor is shown by the following data. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The basal diet used in these experiments was casein 18, salt 
No. 185 3.7, agar 2, rice powder 71.3, butter fat 5 (3). This was 
fed for a preliminary period of 3 weeks. The substance to be 
tested for vitamin B was then added, replacing an equal amount 
of rice powder. The method of caging varied in the different 
experiments. 

Fig. 1 shows that fecal consumption may introduce a source 0! 
significant error under certain conditions. In this experiment 
the rats were caged individually on fine mesh screens which re 
tained the feces. The cages were cleaned weekly. All the rats 
were losing weight on the basal diet despite the fact that feces 
were available. At the end of 3 weeks the diet was supplementec 
with 20 per cent of velvet beans. One group of rats received raw 
velvet beans while the other group received velvet beans that hac 
been extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus with 95 per cent alcoho 
for 24 hours. There was an immediate response in both groups 
the rats receiving the extracted beans growing’ almost as rapidlj 
as those receiving the raw beans. At point X the screens wert 
replaced by large mesh screens which prevented access to thi 
excreta. The rats receiving the raw beans continued to groy 
but at a slower rate. The rats receiving the extracted bean 
declined rapidly after the screens were changed. That vitamin! 
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‘ys the lacking factor is shown by the resumption of growth in 
sriod D when two rats received yeast in addition to the extracted 
oan diet. 


days 


f1e. 1. Fecal consumption may introduce significant error in deter- 
rations of vitamin B. 

A = basal diet only; B, basal diet with 20 per cent raw velvet beans; 
basal diet with 20 per cent velvet beans extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus 
‘1ours with 95 per cent alcohol; D, same as C with 5 per cent yeast added; 
\ screens changed, excreta not enables 
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Fig. 2 shows that the above diet (basal with 20 per cent 0 
extracted velvet beans) was not capable of supporting growtl 
when the excreta were not available. In this experiment thi 
rats were caged on a raised screen (2 meshes to the inch). Sus 
pended under this and out of reach of the rats was a fine mesl 
screen which retained the feces which were collected for the thir 
experiment. The decline of the rats in the second experimen 
was comparable with the decline on the basal diet and the rat 
were in very poor condition after 5 weeks on the experimenta 
diet. (The 3 week preliminary period on the basal diet wa 
omitted in this experiment.) Each rat then received 0.4 gm 
of dried yeast daily for 2 weeks and made marked growth. Thi 
was followed by another period (7 weeks) on the extracted bea: 
diet. 

In the second experiment the feces were discarded for 10 days 
After this they were collected each morning and dried in the ai 
oven for 6 hours at 120°C. The feces were again discarded durin 
and 1 week following the yeast period. During the last 6 week 
they were collected daily as before and dried in the air oven fc 
5 hours at 55°C. <A portion of the dried excreta from each of th 
two periods was then moistened and allowed to stand in th 
laboratory for 1 week. A noticeable growth of mould appeare 
in this time. The moistened samples were again dried in the a 
oven at 55°C. This gave four samples of excreta which wel 
tested in the third experiment. 

1. Excreta dried 6 hours at 120°C. 

2. Excreta dried 6 hours at 120°C., then kept moist 1 week, an 
redried at 55°C. 

3. Excreta dried 5 hours at 55°C. 

4. Exereta dried 5 hours at 55°C.,then kept moist 1 week, a1 
redried at 55°C. 

Fig. 3 shows the effect of adding the dried excreta to the di 
of rats that were declining on the basal diet. The feces we 
added at a concentration of 10 per cent and there was a marke 
response, the eight rats making an average weekly gain of 14 gi 
per rat for 3 weeks. The previous heating of the excreta f 
6 hours at 120°C. apparently did not decrease the potency of tl 
vitamin nor was there an increase due to the growth of moul 
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‘Fra. 2. Failure of growth on the basal diet with 20 per cent extracted 
\ .vet beans when the excreta were not available. 

lA = basal diet with 20 per cent velvet beans extracted in a Soxhlet 
pparatus 24 hours with 95per cent alcohol; B, same as A with 0.4 gm. of 
j.ed yeast per rat daily. 


‘Fic. 3. Excreta from rats on diet low in vitamin B as sole source of this 
itor. 

A = basal diet only; B, 10 per cent excreta dried 6 hours at 120°C.; 
(10 per cent excreta dried 5 hours at 55°C.; D, 10 per cent excreta as in CG 
Ipt moist 1 week, then dried at 55°C.; E, 10 per cent excreta as in B, vent 
tyist 1 week, coh dried at 55°C. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The necessity for keeping rats on screens in experiments it 
volving vitamin B may become more apparent when natur; 
foods are added to the.diet than when the diet consists only « 
purified materials. Rats that were declining on the basal die 
although they had access to the excreta, resumed growth when tt 
diet was supplemented with 20 per cent of extracted velvet bean 
When the feces were not available the decline was comparab 
to that on the basal diet. This indicates that the extracted bear 
did not contain a demonstrable amount of vitamin B but that the 
increased the vitamin B content of the feces. 

The growth of rats receiving 10 per cent of dried feces from tl 
above diet was comparable with the growth of Steenbock’s rai 
that received 40 per cent of corn or oats as the source of vitami 
Ba): 

The growth of moulds on the feces did not increase their vitami 
content under the conditions of these experiments. The po 
sibility of synthesis of the vitamin by intestinal bacteria remain 
The addition of the extracted velvet beans to the basal diet ma 
have increased the undigested food residues in the intestin: 
tract and thus made conditions more favorable for bacterii 
activities. | 

Apparently, efforts should be made to reduce fecal consumptic 
to a minimum in determinations of vitamin B. It probably | 
impossible to prevent it entirely. Even when rats receiving | 
vitamin B-deficient diet are caged individually on screens, the 
will catch their own feces and eagerly devour them. : 


SUMMARY. 


1. Rats on a diet deficient in vitamin B made marked growt 
ene they had access to their excreta. | 
. The excreta contained more vitamin B than corn or oat 

‘I The consumption of feces by rats on diets low in vitamin | 
may result in significant error. 
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a . SYNTHETIC NUCLEOSIDES. 
| I. THEOPHYLLINE PENTOSIDES. 


By P. A. LEVENE ann HARRY SOBOTKA. 
‘(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 30, 1925.) 


Our knowledge of the details of the structure of purine nucleo- 


des is based principally on analytical data. A recent publication 
* P. A. Levene (1) in which the methylation of xanthosine by 
eans of diazomethane was reported gave additional data. All 
1e analytical figures seem to indicate that in purine nucleosides 
ie sugar is attached to atom (7) of the purine. 

Evidence in favor of this view may be found in the synthetic 
ork of E. Fischer and B. Helferich (2, 3, 4). These workers, 
amediately after the discovery of the nucleosides by Levene and 
wcobs, undertook the synthesis of these substances. <A review of 
ie entire series of substances prepared by Fischer and his co- 
orkers brings out the fact that they may be classified in two 
coups. Substances of one group resemble natural nucleosides, 
hereas others are distinctly different. 


Ch N- C= 0 N- C+ NH 
| bd G — NH* clc@ G— NH* 
i Fe tlt Nx 
| yes | | fe 
. Vi / 
ime CH,-N-C_N penta, ween 
| L II. 


[ 

In the case of 1,3-dimethyl-2,6-dioxy purine (theophylline) 
(ormula I) and of 2,8-dichloroadenine (II) only the hydrogen in 
psition (7), marked by an asterisk(*), can be replaced; position 
(), though possible, is less probable. Hence, there can be no 
Gubt as to the place of substitution. On the other hand, in 
eobromine (III) and in hydroxycaffeine (IV): 
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seat ee CH Ni 
0=C C—N-CH, o=C C— N.- CH, 
ie No-one 
| yee Poa 
CH,-N-C-—N CH, -N —C—NH 
III IV 


the free NH group (positions (1) and (9) respectively) is linked to 
one carbonyl in position (8) (in IV) or to two carbonyls in posi- 
tions (2) and (6) (inIII). Thus, during the formation of the silver 
salt enolization may take place, in which case the condensation 
leads to substitution in one of the C-O- groups. 

The glucosides of theobromine and hydroxycaffeine belong to 
the second class of substances. They are extremely unstable even 
towards boilingwater. The tetracetylglucoside of hydroxycaffeine 
was found to be so unstable that it could not be deacetylated at all 
without opening the sugar purine linkage. Thus these substances 
behaved unlike the natural nucleosides. | 

The synthetic glucosides of theophylline and dichloroadenine 
belong to the other class. The latter was used for the preparation 
of adenine, hypoxanthine, and guanine glucosides. The sub- 
stances of this group showed a marked resistance both towards 
acid hydrolysis and towards alkaline hydrolysis. In this respect 
these substances resembled the naturally occurring nucleosides. 
However, this work of Fischer and his coworkers dealt principally 
with hexose nucleosides and only in a minor degree with pentose 
nucleosides. And yet, for the present, more importance is at- 
tached to the latter, inasmuch as for the present nucleosides 
have been isolated only from pentose nucleic acid. It seemed 
particularly expedient to prepare the pentosides of theophylline. 
in view of the fact that, as already mentioned, the natural 
guanosine had been converted into dimethyl xanthosine. 

The xyloside and riboside of theophylline have now been pre- 
pared synthetically by us and the properties of the latter have been 
compared with those of the dimethyl xanthosine. The identity 
of both substances was proved by the uniformity of their optical 
rotation and by the agreement of the rate with which they under- 
went acid hydrolysis. 


i 
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EXPERIMENTAL PART. 


Acetobromoxylose (5).—Xylose tetraacetate was dissolved in 
wo to three times its weight of a commercial solution of hydro- 
romic acid in glacial acetic acid. After standing 14 hours at 
oom temperature 3 parts of chloroform were added, and the 
uxture was washed with ice water until neutral to Congo red. 
‘he chloroform solution was dried over CaCl, sticks and was then 
oncentrated under reduced pressure. The viscous residue was 
aken up in a small amount of ether. After standing a few hours 
t 0°C., large transparent needles of the acetobromoxylose were 
ollected. ‘The yield was 65 per cent of the starting material or 
0 per cent of the theory. 

Acetobromoribose.—This substance had not as yet been prepared. 
t has less favorable properties than the analogous xylose deriva- 
ive. When working with small quantities, it is advantageous to 
se 5 parts of HBr solution and 1 part of tetracetate. The sub- 
tance should be washed not more than twice, then the dried 
hloroform solution is concentrated under reduced pressure, care 
eing taken that the distillation is interrupted as soon as a slight 
arkening begins. An excess of absolute petrolic ether (b.p. 
0-60") is added to the concentrated solution. Due to its hygro- 
copic character, the product, which crystallizes in the cold, cannot 
e filtered on a Biichner funnel but must be centrifugalized and the 
entrifuge bottles placed at once in a vacuum desiccator over 
hosphorus pentoxide, soda-lime, and solid paraffin. Yield 50 
055 per cent of the theory. 


0.1814 gm. substance required 5.30 cc. 0.1 n AgNO;: 0.04235 gm. Br. 
~C1Hi;0;7 Br (339.04). Calculated. Br 23.57. 
Found. 2d -o0. 


Triacetyl Theophylline Xyloside—According to the directions 
iven by E. Fischer and B. Helferich, 17 gm. of powdered theo- 
hylline silver were suspended in a solution of the calculated - 
mount (19 gm.) of acetobromo-d-xylose in 150 cc. of xylene and 
oiled under a reflux condenser until a sample of the liquid gave 
0 more reaction for bromine. The solution was filtered into 
nother 150 cc. of cold xylene. By adding an excess of petrolic 
ther a white flocculent precipitate of triacetyl theophylline xylo- 
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side settled out. The compound was found to be very soluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, and toluene, but less soluble in ethyl! acetate. 
The yield 16 gm. = 65 per cent of the theory. The rotation 
in methyl alcohol was 


35 + 0.98° X 100 3 
lalp = 1X 4.25 = —21.9 
0.0983 gm. substance: 0.1766 gm. CO2 and 0.0470 gm. H20. 
CisHe205N, (438.21). Calculated. C 49.29, H 5.07. 
Found. “48.99, “ 5.35. 


Theophylline Xyloside——10 gm. of the acetyl compound wert 
dissolved in absolute methyl alcohol and a current of ammoniz 
was passed through the thoroughly cooled solution. Overnight 

TABLE I. 
Hydrolysis of a 2.45 Per Cent Solution of Theophylline X yloside in 0.1 1 
HCl at 100° C. 


q 


Time. apy (l= 2 dm.) Hydrolysis. k X104 
min. per cent 
0 —1.42 0 | 
200 —0.98 23.5 5.32 
350 —0.66 40.6 6.47 | 
500 —0.44 52 .4* 6.44 
co +0.45 100 


a ee ec i Meee ee SS 

* 0.1 cc. of the solution at this point gave with the Shaffer-Hartman 
method (6) 0.75 mg., calculated for glucose corresponding to 0.625 mg. ( 
pentose. At 100 per cent hydrolysis 1.178 per cent of xylose would be re 
leased so this value of 53 per cent of sugar is in good accord with th 
optical determination. j 


hard white crust was formed, which gave after repeated recrysta 
lization from methyl alcohol and water more than 4 gm. (60 pc 

cent of the theoretical amount) of felt-like needles which melte 
at 229° (corrected). The substance analyzed as follows: 


0.1013 gm. substance: 0.1704 gm. COz and 0.0472 gm. H,0O. 


0.0934 “ he required (Kjeldahl) 12.10 cc. 0.1 N acid. 
CysHOcN: (312.16). Calculated. C 46.14, H 5.16, N 17.95. | 
Found. ‘AD BSC Sp2lie Pious | 


The optical rotation which was 


— 0.57° X 100 _ 


lalp = m3 ol COM — 28.5° (in methyl alcohol) 
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le]> = Se = — 27.4° (in water) 


emained unchanged in 0.5 N acid solution. In 0.5 n alkali the 
otation became 


raj? = = 148° x 100 


OTT ODT RNG ee ee 


The rate of hydrolysis is seen from Table TI. 

Triacetyl Theophylline Riboside-—5 gm. of freshly prepared 
cetobromoribose and 5 gm. of theophylline silver in 50 cc. of 
ylene were treated as above. The yield was 3.5 gm. The 
nalysis showed that considerable amounts of the solvent were 
stained. 

25 — 0.66% < 100 
pee ere oe 


2X 7.76. — ~ #25" (in methyl alcohol) 


Theophylline Riboside—The crude triacetate was deacetylated 
y means of NH; in methyl alcohol. Like the other ribose deriva- 
ves, the theophylline riboside differs from the corresponding 
erivatives of other pentoses, particularly from those of xylose, by 
s extremely high solubility and hygroscopic character. Since also 
ith prolonged standing no precipitate was formed in the methyl 
coholic solution, both the ammonia and the alcohol were driven 
funder reduced pressure. The viscous residue when redissolved 
| ethyl alcohol and précipitated with ether formed an amorphous 
oeculent deposit which retained about 1 molecule of ethyl 
cohol. After standing several weeks in the refrigerator, spherical 
sgregates of hard yellow crystals were obtained from the mother 


quor. ‘They melted at 234°C. (corrected) and gave the following 
1alytical values. 


0.1060 gm. substance: 0.1812 gm. CO, and 0.0524 gm. H.O. 


0.0948 <“ pen O04 eae rar ss tf) (48one. <4 
0.0980 <“ he required (Kjeldahl) 12.25 ec. 0.1 wn acid. 
Ciz2HisOcN, (312.16). Calculated. C 46.14, H 5.16, N 17.95. 
Found. = 140. Olen D500) \°Gr.17 250: 
* AG 01400 )-5 58) 


he rotation was 


[a] = —— Beeaa Te areethyialectal) 
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— 0.38° X 100 


[al = ae Var ti A = — 38° (in 0.5 N NaOH) 


The rotation of a sample of dimethyl xanthosine from natural 
xanthosine was newly found to be 


oa = — 23° (in ethyl alcohol) 
Comparison of the Rate of Hydrolysis.—Comparison of the rate 
of hydrolysis in the case of the theophylline riboside and in that of 
dimethyl xanthosine could not be carried out polarimetrically 
due to the small change in rotation. Because of the good checks 
obtained in the case of the xyloside by the use of the Shaffer 
titrimetric method (6), we followed the reaction by this method. 


TABLE II. 
Hydrolytic Action of 0.1 N HCl at 100°C. 


Pea ng nae erate ses 
Time. | Volume applied. | Pentose. | Hydrolysis. | k X 10! 


per cent 


aia 


min. ce. mg. 


0.335 7.50 


| 
| 

: 

| 

| 

a 

On 1.85 per cent solution of theophylline riboside. : 
120 0.2 


On 2.595 per cent solution of theophylline riboside. 


60 0.4 0.55 2 11.0 7.81 
120 0.4 0.88 BERG 7.00 
240 0.2 0.49 31.6 6.87 
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II. SUBSTITUTED URACIL XYLOSIDES. 


By P. A. LEVENE ann HARRY SOBOTKA. 
"rom the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 30, 1925.) 


In the preceding paper the identity of a synthetic purine nucleo- 
de with a derivative of a genuine nucleic acid was discussed. In 
ie present paper we give details of a series of experiments carried 
it with derivatives of uracil. 

‘Although Fischer successfully synthesized purine glucosides, 
» was less fortunate in his attempts at preparing the correspond- 
g pyrimidine derivatives (1, 2). Neither from 4-methyluracil 
w from cytosine, thiouracil, or ethyl thiouracil could substances 
: Synthesized similar to the natural uridine and cytidine. Con- 
ary to their prototype, all of the synthetic products reduced 
thling’s solution. Their extreme instability makes it evident 
at the carbohydrate component is not linked with either of the 
trogen atoms. 

n comparing the formule for purine derivatives and for uracil, 
is evident that in the ring of the latter derivative the chances 
> coupling with a non-enolizing imide group are not the same 
jin the case of theophylline. 


i HN —-C=0O 6. 


2 O=C H 5. 


srough the alternation of CO and NH groups in the uracil ring 
re is always a twofold possibility for substitution, as is the 
se with theobromine and hydroxycaffeine. The difficulties in 
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controlling the course of substitution even in partially substituted 
uracils are seen from the following figures. | 


rt HN —-C=0 N — C- NH: 
vaies CH .- weet i, O=C° CH 
HN — CH N — CH HN — CH 
{i: III. LV: 
RN=C=O (R= Hor CH,;) 


Substitution on carbon atoms (2) or (6) by monovalent group; 


) 


such as alkoxyl, mercapto (III), or amino (IV) groups prevent) 
further reaction of the adjacent nitrogen; a replacement of thi 
oxygen by the bivalent sulfur tends to promote enolization| 
whereas substitution of two monovalent groups in the carbony| 
group cannot be accomplished. In our attempt, we, nevertheless 
varied both the substituting groups and their positions over | 
large range to cover any possible change in reactivity of th 
molecule. | 
Both 1-methyluracil and cytosine (II and IV) were chosen fc 
their free CO-NH group in position (2, 3). 
The 5-nitrouracil (V) which can be substituted in position (1 
(2), (3), or (4) shows a remarkably strong acidic character whic 
might possibly affect the relative reactivity of those positions. | 
In the 2-ethyl thio 6-oxy pyrimidine (III), the free CO-N) 
eroup is placed in position (1,6). The possibility is not exclude 
that an isomer exists having a double bond between atoms 4 
and (2), which would permit substitution in position (3). 
Finally, in the acidic 1-methyl-5-nitrouracil (V; R = CH 
replaceable hydrogen atoms are left in position (2) or (3). | 
Despite the varying character of the substituents, the reactic 
of acetobromopentose upon the silver compounds led to tl 
formation of only 2- and 6-linkages; this was made evident by tl 
readiness with which they underwent both acid and alkalt 
hydrolysis, the latter suggesting a close relationship to the cla’ 
of imido esters. Itis remarkable that cytosine did not react ata 


| 
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Having failed to obtain substances possessing the same stability 
as genuine uridine we attempted to employ for synthesis the 
sodium and potassium salts in place of the silver salts of pyrimi- 
dines. T.B. Johnson and F. W. Heyl (3) have shown that whereas 
the silver compound of 2-anilidouracil reacts with methyl iodide 
to give only 6-methoxy-2-anilidouracil, the potassium salt gave 
a mixture of 6-methoxy and 1-methyl-6-hydroxy compounds. 
Although well defined potassium salts were prepared from the 
acidic 5-nitro- and 1-methyl-5-nitrouracil, only the undesired 
isomeric pentosides were formed. 

From the above figures it is seen that the sugar group is attached 

in the different pentosides in the following way. In the 1-methyl- 
5-nitrouracil, in position (2); in the 2-ethyl thio compound, prob- 
ably in position (6); in the 5-nitrouracil, the sugar group may 
enter in either position (2) or (6). The same possibility also 
exists in l-methyl uracil. In the two latter instances, no crystal- 
line products could be obtained, even when the potassium salt 
of nitrouracil was prepared from nitrouracil-4-carboxylic acid. 
This fact seems to indicate that mixtures of the two isomers were 
formed. 
_ fate of Hydrolysis of the Nucleosides.—The course of acid 
hydrolysis has been followed by the polariscopic method in view 
of the fact that boiling with Fehling’s solution causes by itself . 
somplete hydrolysis of these nucleosides. All xylosides under 
investigation exhibit a dextrorotation, except the nitro compounds; 
in this point at least, one is reminded of the natural pyrimidine 
aucleosides. The mercapto compound resembles natural uridine 
(4) in that its dextrorotation is increased in acid solutions. 


_ It may be mentioned that no rise in dextrorotation during the earlier 
stages of hydrolysis has been observed which fact indicates the absence 
of the a-xylosides. This corroborates the general rule that acetobromo 
sugars always furnish 6-glucosides. 


_ On comparing the rates of hydrolysis, it was found that the 
t-methyluracil xyloside was relatively stable.1 No change in 
‘otation took place in 0.2 N HCl within 3 hours at the temperature 
of the boiling water bath. w acid under these conditions brings 
about 90 per cent hydrolysis. 


_ 'The methyl compound shows a slightly higher stability also on boil- 
‘ng in alkaline copper solution than do the other derivatives. 


| THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, VOL, LXV, NO. 2 
| 
| 


| 
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Nitrouracil, though unaltered by 0.2 N acid in the cold, under- 
goes approximately 4 per cent hydrolysis within 2 hours at 100°. 
Its acetyl compound is even less stable, for it is hydrolyzed 70 
per cent after 1 hour under the same conditions. | 

The mercapto compound shows still greater instability. After 
the initial immediate increase in rotation with 0.2 nN, hydrochlorie¢ 
acid in the cold, a slow drop in rotation is to be observed which be- | 
comes constant after 2 hours but on heating the solution a further 
drop takes place and hydrolysis is complete after another 2 hours, | 
We do not attribute this effect to the existence of two compounds 
of different stability for even the second stage of hydrolysis is far too 
rapid to indicate a nitrogen linkage. The strong odor of mer- 
captane already developed with cold acid gives a clew to the first 
drop in rotation, which might be explained by the elimination of 
the mercapto group. 

From these observations the possibility suggests itself that 
linkage in position (6) is less stable than the one in position (2). 

The essential differences in the stability of the nucleosides syn- | 
thesized by us, and of the natural nucleosides, and furthermore, 
the successful efforts of synthesis with theophylline, which does) 
not permit of an oxygen linkage, corroborates the uridine formula | 
which has been given by one of us in 1913 (5) and which recently 
has been confirmed from quite another point of view (6). 


EXPERIMENTAL PART. 


Reaction between Acetobromoxylose and Silver Compounds of 
Uracil Derivatives.-—Silver compounds from uracil and its deriva-| 
tives are obtained by mixing their hot dilute aqueous solutions 
with the calculated amount of dilute silver nitrate solution. 
The liberated nitric acid is carefully neutralized by ammonia. 
The white precipitates are subsequently washed with water, 
alcohol, and ether and should be protected from the sunliagy 
Theoretical yields are obtained. 


2'The uracil derivatives have been prepared according to the direc- 
tions given by H. L. Wheeler and H. F. Merriam (7) (2-mercaptouracil),) 
T. B. Johnson and F. W. Heyl (3) (1-methyluracil), H. Biltz and M. 
Heyn (8) (5-nitrouracil), and R. Behrend and M. Lehmann (9) (1-methyl- 
5-nitrouracil). 


| 
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Ethyl Thiouracil Silver. 0.1008 gm. substance: 0.0413 gm. Ag. 
C.H;,ON2SAg (263.02). Calculated. Ag. 41.02. 
Found. “40.96. 
1-Methyluracil Silver. 0.1015 gm. substance: 0.0466 gm. Ag. 
CsH;O2NeAg (232.94). Calculated. Ag. 46.31. 
Found. “* 45.91. 
Cytosine Silver. 0.1002 gm. substance: 0.0493 gm. Ag. 
C,H,ON;3Ag (217.94). Calculated. Ag 49.50. 
Found. ** 49.20. 


These compounds were added in a fine powdered state to a 
solution of acetobromoxylose in xylene. Boiling under reflux 
condenser is continued until the liquid gives no more halogen reac- 
tion. The residue is separated and twice more extracted by 
means of hot xylene. | 

2-Ethyl Thiouracil Triacetyl Xylose-——The compound was thus 
prepared from 13 gm. of the silver salt of 2-ethyl thiouracil and 
17 gm. of acetobromopentose. The xylene was removed from 
the filtrate under diminished pressure. By alternating recrystal- 
lization from ethyl and methyl alcohol 11 gm. (55 per cent of the 
theory) of the substance melting at 104-105°C. (all melting points 
corrected) were obtained. 


0.1000 gm. substance: 0.1790 gm. COs and 0.0478 gm. H20. 


0.1094 <“ es : 6.20 cc. nitrogen gas at 24°C. and 768.9 mm. 
Ci7H220sN28 (414.26). Calculated. C 49.24, H 5.35, N 6.76. 
Found. eas Ble soso ge OLO0: 
i ied.o0 1x 100 
5 8A 
cama Garon 


Partial hydrolysis of this compound by methyl alcoholic ammonia 
led to the formation of ethyl thiouracil xyloside which, after removal 
of the ammonia and most of the alcohol, crystallized. Recrystal- 
lization from ethyl alcohol yielded white needles, fairly soluble 
in water. Melting point 114-115°C. 


0.0958 gm. substance: 0.1594 gm. CO: and 0.0482 gm. HO. 


0.09382 “ e : 7.60 cc. nitrogen gas at 24°C. and 762.8 mm. 
| CiiHicOsN2S (288.15). Calculated. C 45.81, H 5.60, N 9.72. 
| Found. “* 45.387, “ 5.63, “ 9.40; 


The rotation in methyl alcohol was 


_ +1.20° x 100 


25 
= erst i5? 
[a] 1x 5.58 -+21.5 
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The substance is very unstable towards alkali. 2 minutes 
boiling with Fehling’s solution released 55 per cent of the reducing 
sugar. Da 

By addition of 0.1 cc. of concentrated HCl to 3 ee. of the solution | 
in methyl alcohol, the rotation increased immediately to 


fa)® — + 1.87° X 100 


> SES Tis woo eee 


A solution in 0.2 Nn HCl decreased from the initial rotation of 
0.73° during a few hours to 0.51°. At this point it stopped, but 
by heating to 100°C. for 2 hours, the value caleulated for equilib- 
rium xylose was attained, the pyrimidine base itself having no 
optical activity. 

_ +0.73° X 100 


25 = mC 
[a]? = 1S OR a Bh 


Final value found 0.18°; the calculated rotation for a 1.20 per cent 
solution of xylose would be | 


_ +19° X 1.20 
DT) SU SGLOG 


= + 0.23° 


9 em. of acetobromoxylose and 6 gm. of 1-methyluracil silver’ 
yielded 4 gm. of 1-methyluracil xylose triacetate which settled down: 
from the xylene solution. (Neither from the mother liquor nor 
from further extracts of the silver bromide residue could more of: 
the product be obtained. Here as well as in the following experi- 
ments only amorphous masses could be extracted, the high nitrogen: 
content of which despite repeated reprecipitations indicated that 
they consisted chiefly of uncombined base.) | 


0.1019 gm. substance: 0.1874 gm. COz and 0.0486 gm. H20. 
CreH20O9N2 (384.18). Calculated. C 49.98, H 5.25. 
Found. © BOA reorso, 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


In 2 per cent solution in the 2 dm. tube no optical activity was 
detected. By removal of the acetyl groups, the 1-methyluractl 
zyloside was formed which reduced Fehling’s solution like the 
mercapto compound. 


0.0993 gm. substance: 0.1662 gm. CO2 and 0.0512 H.0. 
0.1000 <“ f required (Kjeldahl) 8.55 ce. 0.1 N acid. 
CioH,OcNe (258.13). Calculated. C 46.49, H 5.47, N 11.37. 
Found. “45.63, 08") G7 600 2 ell Ode 
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This substance had the following rotation in methyl] alcohol. 


lal a= ee irae = + 27.3° 
Neither at normal temperature nor at 100°C. were the substance 
and its optical activity affected by 0.2 n HCl within 3 hours. 
At least N acid acting on the xyloside in 1.17 per cent concentra- 
tion for 3 hours at 100°C. caused a drop in rotation from 0.64° 
to 0.30° (2 dm.), the final value for 100 per cent liberated xylose 
figuring at 0.26°. 

5-Nitrouracil Acetyl Xyloside.—5-Nitrouracil silver reacted with 
the acetobromo sugar to form an ochre-colored product, which was 
but slightly soluble in xylene. The yield was increased by 
alcoholic extraction of the solid residue. The substance could 
not be purified by recrystallization for its solutions in methyl 
alcohol underwent spontaneous decomposition above 60°C., appar- 
ently due to a reaction between NO, group and sugar radicle. 

The same difficulty arose on deacetylation, unless the reaction 
was carried out with small quantities. The 4-nztrouracil xyloside 
despite repeated recrystallization from ethyl alcohol and ethyl 
acetate could not be obtained in an analytically pure state. It 
reduces, however, larger amounts of alkaline copper solution than 
sould be explained by assuming a contamination with uncombined 
xylose. . 


ee () 208 100 
i ens ee a ee Rn? 
lal > 2X 6.12 1.80 


After 2 hours boiling with 0.2 n HCl the rotation increased to 
—0.18°; after 4 hours, to —0.15°, corresponding to 4 and 7 
ser cent hydrolysis respectively. (Final value +0.82°.) 

Cytosine silver, with acetobromoxylose, did not form a con- 
Tensation product containing nitrogen. Despite the precautions 
ygainst moisture taken throughout these experiments in the case 
of cytosine considerable quantities of triacetyl xylose crystallized 
‘rom the xylene, forming spherical aggregates almost invisible in 
the solvent by their similar index of refraction. There was no 
sharp melting point as the material was an a, 6 equilibrium 
mixture. 
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0.1063 gm. substance: 0.1820 gm. CO2 and 0.0554 gm. H20O. 
CuHisOs (276.13). Calculated. C 47.80, H 5.84. 
~ Found. ‘* 47.90, ‘* 5.99. ; 
la]> = ae = +52.65° (water; final value) | 
In other instances, however, where no synthesis was obtained, con- | 
siderable quantities of acetobromo sugar were recovered in crystalline 
state, thus showing the absolute absence of water. 


Alkali Compounds of Uracils—These were obtained by dissolv- 
ing the uracil derivatives in aqueous or alcoholic alkali hydroxide. | 
They are extremely soluble and by evaporation form a syrup and 
finally hard crusts. Although a slight excess of alkali was used, 
the values for Na or K were always found to be too low. 
Even the mercaptouracil potassium which crystallized from con- 
centrated solution, in long silk-like needles, after drying under 
vacuum at the temperature of boiling xylene retained considerable 
amounts of water, which was fatal for the condensation with | 
acetobromo sugar. | 

Both the sodium and potassium salts of ethyl thiouracil in 
xylene as well as in absolute ethyl alcohol failed to react with the 
sugar but left residues of the unchanged base. Besides, white 
platelets were precipitated in one instance from ethyl acetate 
with petroleum ether, which analyzed for an addition product. 
C.sH30.N,8: “HBr: 

No satisfactory results could be obtained with the potassium salt; 
of 5-nitrouracil, prepared from the 5-nitrouracil-4-carbonic acid) 
by heating its potassium salt to 170°C. The amorphous product 
had a specific rotation of about —50°. The optical activity was 
lost by heating 3 hours with 0.2 n acid to 100°C., due to hydrolysis 
and possibly decomposition of the sugar by freed nitric acid. | 

The beautiful slightly green potassium salt of 1-methylnitro- 
uracil, when brought in contact with the acetobromoxylose 
eielded greenish crystals, which melted at 243°C. (corrected) * 
analyzed for methyl nitrouracil triacetyl xyloside. 


0.0980 gm. substance: 0.0424 gm. K.SO,. 
C;H,O.N3K (209.16). Calculated. K 18.69. 


Found. 13.20. 
0.1006 gm. substance: 0.1640 gm. CO: and 0.0416 gm. H,0. 
0.1000 ‘ ds : 8.90 cc. nitrogen gas at 25°C. and 764.5 mm. 


Cy16H19011N3 (429.18). Calculated. C 44,74, H 4.46, N 9.79. 
Found. “44.45, “ 4.62, © 10,24. 


, 


‘ 
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This substance also reduces Fehling’s solution. It is almost 
insoluble in water and alcohol and had the following rotation in 
pyridine methyl alcohol 1:1. | 


e076) e100 8 F 
lelp = —5 30.838. 
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CHEMICAL FINDINGS IN THE BLOOD OF THE NORMAL 
DOG. 


By RUSSELL L. HADEN anp THOMAS G. ORR. 
(From the University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City.) 


(Received for publication, June 24, 1925.) 


In experimental work on the dog involving chemical studies 
of the blood, it is essential to know the average content and the 
range of the various components in the normal animal. Several 
observers (1) have reported such data with rather widely different 
results. Usually only a relatively few determinations have been 
made. 

We have estimated the non-protein nitrogen, the urea nitrogen, 
the amino acid nitrogen, the creatinine, the chlorides, the sugar, 
and the CO.-combining power on a series of dogs sufficiently large 
to allow determination of the normal range of these components. 
The results represent consecutive determinations made by a 
uniform technique. 


Method. 


Usually the animals have been fasted for 48 hours before the 
specimens were obtained. In some instances the dogs were bled 
the morning after they were received in the laboratory. The 
specimens for analysis were obtained from the jugular vein with 
a syringe, 20 cc. of blood were withdrawn and immediately run 
into a tube containing 4 drops of a saturated solution of potassium 
oxalate. 

_ The protein-free filtrates have been made for the most part by 
a modification of the Folin-Wu technique described by one of us 
(2). The adoption of this procedure represents the only change 
‘n method made during the time the analyses were being made. 
The non-protein nitrogen, the sugar, and the creatinine have 
deen determined by the method of Folin and Wu (3), the CO,- 
‘ombining power by the method of Van Slyke and Cullen (4), 
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TABLE I, 
Chemical Findings in the Blood of the Normal Dog. 


Amount per 100 ce. 


& 
Determinations, | Sp +3 ie 
re) = a o Distribution. 
} > ee Z . 
a < en) 4 
mg mg mg. Below Over 
20 ma. 20-30 mg. | 30-40 mg. 40 mg. 
Per Per Per Per 
No. cent. No. cent. No. cent. No. cent. 
Non-protein 
nitrogen. ..... 200) 30.8] 78.0} 16.1} 2 |:1 |114 |57 | 61 |80.5) 23 |11.5 
Below fe Over 
7 mg. 7-12 mg. | 12-17 mg. 17 mg. 
Per Per Per - Per 
No, cent. No. cent. No. cent. No. cent. 


Urea nitrogen. ./200) 11.7| 42.1) 5.1) 12 | 6 |117 |58.5) 49 |24.5) 22 |11 


Boe 1,0-1.5 mg.| 1.5-2.0mg.| OV 


ye 


Per Per Per 
No. ty No. cent. No. ‘ No. 


cen cent 
Creatinine...... 200)7 1.51 25617-05738) Lo) Gaara gees 10 | 
ee 5-7 mg. | 7-9 mg Na 


——— ee ee 


No. Per No. whe. No. Per No. 


Amino acid | 
Hitroven.. 2: 100} 6: 7| 14.6} -2.0)° 51-5 *) GaGa a seo2 8/8 


Below | 69-80 mg. | 80-100 mg.| , Ove 


ee > Se Ss” 


SUC AT ee eee 200] 82 [152 | 35 | 25 |12.5] 67 [33.5] 85 [42.5] 23 [11.5% 


Below Over — 
440 meg. 440-470 mg.|470-500 mg. : 


No. | P& | No. | Pet | No. | Pe | No. 


Chlorides (as 
WaClyo sue 200/468 (640 (340 | 29 |14.5] 96 |48 | 54 |27 | 21 |10.5 
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TABLE I—Concluded. 


Amount per 100 ce. 


n 
eb 
Determinations. | 3 2 24 ae 
= 5 a é Distribution. 
° > -_ 
A heh | el = lel bat 
ee) Ra iyar ey al 25-85 ol} Bb=28 vol, |g Wer 
per cent. per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
Per Per Per Per 
No cent cent, No. cent No cent, 
CO2-combining 
power 
(plasma)...... 200) 34.8) 56.0) 17.4) 21 |10.5) 80 |40 | 75 (37.5) 24 |12 


the urea nitrogen by the Van Slyke and Cullen modification of 
the Marshall method (5), the amino acid nitrogen by the method 
of Folin (6), and the chlorides on the tungstic acid filtrate in the 
manner suggested by Gettler (7 ). 


Oren 


_ The results of the determinations are shown in Table I. The 
average for each component is practically the same as that ac- 
xepted as normal for the blood of man except the CO.-combining 
power, which is lower. 


SUMMARY. 


The results of 200 consecutive analyses of the blood of the 


10rmal dog are reported. 

The average non-protein nitrogen is 30.8 mg. per 100 cc.; 
lrea nitrogen, 11.7 mg.; creatinine, 1.5 mg.; amino acid nitrogen, 
}.7 mg.; sugar, 82 mg.; chlorides (as NaCl), 468 mg.; and the 
5O.-combining power of the plasma, 34.8 volumes per cent. 
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THE CONCENTRATION OF VITAMIN B. II. 


By P. A. LEVENE anp B. J. C. van DER HOEVEN. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 30, 1925.) 


In a previous publication! it was shown that active growth- 
promoting material contained in brewers’ yeast consisted of a 
mixture of organic and mineral substances even after it was 
concentrated to such a degree that quantities of it containing 
0.06 mg. of nitrogen per day were sufficient to promote growth. 
It was then realized that further progress of the work would 
depend in a large degree on the reduction of the losses associated 
with the process of concentration. It was therefore attempted to 
improve every phase in the preparation of the material. The 
starting point of our work was the fraction precipitable by 80 
per cent alcohol and prepared in a general way according to 
directions of Osborne and Wakeman and referred to in this com- 
munication as the ‘‘O. W.” fraction.2 In the earlier work a quan- 
tity of this material, containing 3.0 mg. of nitrogen, was the 
minimum required to promote growth. This material was now 
thoroughly shaken with absolute alcohol until it acquired the 
character of a very fine powder which, on drying under reduced 
pressure, was no longer hygroscopic. The material prepared 
in this manner was active in quantities of from 10 to 15 mg. 
(containing 1.0 to 1.5 mg. of nitrogen) per day. 


Precipitation with Basic Lead Acetate. 


The first phase in the purification of this material in the earlier 
work consisted in precipitation by means of barium hydroxide. It 
was now found advantageous to add as an intermediary step the 
precipitation of the active substance by means of basic lead acetate. 


1 Levene, P. A., and van der Hoeven, B. J. C., J. Biol. Chem., 1924, Ixi. 
429. 
? Osborne, T. B., and Wakeman, A.J., J. Biol. Chem., 1919, xl, 383. 
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Lead acetate had been applied for this purpose on previous occa- 
sions, but unsuccessfully. The cause of the failure layin the method 
which was employed for the liberation of the active material from 
the lead precipitate; at that time, hydrogen sulfide was used for 
the removal of the lead and no effective way was found to recover 
the active principle from the sulfide of lead. 

It was now found that when the lead was removed by means of 
sulfuric acid, the active principle could be recovered practically 
quantitatively.. By this step alone, the potency of the product 
increased three to four times. 

To this material the precipitation with barium hydroxide was 
applied in the manner described in the first paper. By this treat- 
ment a product was obtained which was approximately as active 
as the one previously prepared through the silica adsorption 
process. The new product was active in quantities containing 
from 0.10 to 0.20 mg. of nitrogen.; 7.¢., in quantities of 2.0 to 4.0 
mg. of the substance. The substance contained 5.2 per cent of. 
nitrogen, calculated ash-free. From this it is seen that by the 
lead-barium precipitation a considerable quantity of inert nitrog- 
enous material was removed, since this product contained less | 
nitrogen than the starting material. The yield of this material 
was between 30 and 40 per cent. 
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Extraction with Silica Gel. 


Further purification was again accomplished by extraction with | 
silica gel and, as will be seen later, a selective purification was) 
accomplished by this adsorbent. The adsorbed material was 
removed from the silica twice by alcohol, acidulated to pH 3. | 
These extracts contained materials of only moderate potency: 
A third extraction was made at a pH of 9. This extract contained) 
the most potent material thus far prepared. It was active in 
about 0.1 mg. of substance, containing 0.015 mg. of 1a 
In view of the fact that the absolute volume of the solution and, 
hence the proportions of acid and base used in the experiments, 
were large in proportion to the material, it was thought advanta-' 
geous to employ an acid of which the salts would be soluble in 
alcohol. Since it was found that the active principle is not soluble, 
it could thus be separated from the mineral impurities. With this) 
aim in view, hydriodic acid was employed for the extraction of 
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the silica. Nevertheless, the product obtained from the silica 
extract by alcohol precipitation contained about 80 per cent of 
ash, though the material contained only traces of iodine. The 
substance dried in the desiccator (under diminished pressure) 
contained 3.1 per cent of nitrogen or 15 per cent calculated for 
the dry ash-free material. It contained 3.4 per cent of inorganic 
phosphorus and 4.6 per cent of total phosphorus. It gave negative 
tests for protein (Biuret and Millon’s) and positive for pentoses. 
On hydrolysis the product reduced Fehling’s solution. From all 
these data it is easily concluded that the substance was still of a 
very complex nature. The yield of this material was about 35 
per cent of the lead and barium product, or between 3 and 5 per 
3ent of the Osborne-Wakeman fraction. 


ditempts to Remove the Mineral Constituents of the Active Principle. 


The great disturbing fact in the purification of the growth- 

sromoting principle by means of adsorbents is the coadsorption 
ind even introduction of mineral impurities. Of these, the salts 
wt phosphoric acid are particularly disturbing. These can be 
emoved from the lead and barium product by precipitating the 
ictive material with absolute alcohol from strongly acid solution 
pH 2). By precipitating under these conditions the sulfuric 
wid extract of the barium precipitate, a substance was obtained 
vhich was potent in quantities of about 2.5 mg. (containing 
4.10 mg. of nitrogen) per day. This product contained only 6.1 
yer cent of mineral impurity. It contained no phosphorus. It 
iad the following composition. C = 40.0 per cent; H = 5.8 per 
ent; N = 4.1 percent. The substance gave a strong orcinol test 
nd on hydrolysis reduced Fehling’s solution. It is thus seen 
hat in the main, this product consisted of carbohydrates. 
Vhether the carbohydrate is an integral part of the active prin- 
iple or is only an inert admixture cannot be said. — 
_A material still more potent and apparently of the same com- 
Osition was obtained when the lead-barium product containing 
he mineral impurities was dissolved in a minimal amount of 
ydrochloric acid of specific gravity 1.19 and to the solution enough 
8 per cent alcohol was added to make the alcohol concentration 
Oper cent. This material still contained about 4 per cent of 
trogen and was active in daily doses of 1.25 mg. 


) 
| 
| 
} 
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However, it was found that the material purified in this manner 
was not as readily further improved by silica adsorption as was 
the phosphorus-containing material. It was stated above that 
the product obtained through silica adsorption from the latter 
material was potent in daily doses of 0.10 mg. and contained 16 
per cent, whereas by the same treatment of the purified product, 
a substance was obtained which contained only 4.2 per cent of 
nitrogen and which was active in doses of 0.6 mg. per day. Thus 
it seems as if the phosphorus-containing impurity is essential for 
the selective adsorption by silica. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART. 


Precipitation with Lead and Barium. 


250 gm. of purified Osborne and Wakeman’s fraction are dissolved in 
water, centrifugalized after one night’s standing in a cold room, and pre- 
cipitated with 5 liters of basic lead acetate solution. The precipitate col- 
lected by centrifugalization is treated with excess 10 per cent sulfuric acid 
until it reacts acid to Congo paper and is then centrifugalized. To 
the clear solution are added 8 liters of a cold saturated barium hydroxide 
solution sufficient to make it alkaline. The precipitate is rapidly centrif- 
ugalized and taken up in 10 per cent sulfuric acid. The filtrate from the 
barium sulfate is used for further purification. | 


Lead-Barium Precipitation. | 


O.W. Fraction. 
(1.2) 10gm.N 


{8000| units 
| Precipitated basic lead acetate. | | 
Filtrate No. 145 Precipitate No. 146 
(2.2) 3.8 gm. N (0.3) 2.3gm.N 
= |1500| units = |7000| units 


[ Precipitated barium hydroxide _ 


Filtrate No. 147 Precipitate No. 148 | 
(1) 1.6 gm. N (0.15) 0.5 gm. N 


= |1600] units — |3300| units | 
)1600 3300} | 
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O.W. Fraction. 


(1.5) 3gm.N 
[2000] units 
With basic lead acetate. 
Filtrate No. 123 Precipitate No. 124 
(4) 2.3gm.N (0.5) 1.00 gm. N 
= [600] units — |2000] units 
; aes 
With barium hydroxide. ] 
Filtrate No. 125 Precipitate No. 131 
(0.8) 0.81 gm.N (0.15) 0.090 gm. N 
= |1000] units = |600] units 


Extraction with Silica Gel. 


A quantity of solution corresponding to 250 gm. of the O. W. fraction is 
rought to pH dandkeptat that for} hour with continuous stirring and ad- 
lition of 500 gm. of silica gel. The silicais then filtered off, suspended in 3 
iters of 30 per cent alcohol, kept at pH 3 (with HI), filtered, this last 
wrocess repeated once more, and finally the silica is suspended in 8 liters 
f distilled water, stirred, andkept at pH 9 for } hour. The clear solution 
btained from this extraction is immediately neutralized and evaporated 
0 a small volume, the silicic acid removed, and the substance (5 cc.) 
recipitated by 250 cc. of absolute alcohol. 


Extraction with Silica Gel. 


Lead-barium precipitate. 
(0.15) 1.60 gm.N 


|11,000| units 
{ Extracted with 500 gm. silica at pH 5. ‘i 
Filtrate No. 174 1. Extract (pH 3) No. 175 


5 


(0.20) 1.31 gm.N (0.09) 0.12 gm. N 
= |6500| units = |1300| units 
2 et 


| 
2. Extract (pH 3) No. 176 


(0.08) 0.05 gm. N 
= |600| units 


3. Extract (pH 9) No. 177 
(0.015) 0.02 gm. N 


= |1400| units 
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Experiments with Substances from Which the Phosphates Had 
Been Removed. 


No. 393 (Lead-barium precipitate). 
(0.17) 0.070 gm. N 


[400] units 


| With absolute alcohol at pH 2. | 


Filtrate No. 394 Precipitate No. 395 
(0.20) 0.045 gm. N (0.10) 0,020 gm. N 


= |220| units = |200| units 


No. 417 (Phosphate-free). 
(0.12) 0.020 gm. N 


|160] units 


| With HCl of sp. gr. 1.19, and 70 per cent alcohol. | 


Filtrate No. 419 Precipitate No. 420 
(0.15) 0.012 gm.N (0.05) 0.0042 gm. N 
= |80] units = [80] units 


No. 395 and following (Phosphate-free). 


(0.15) 0.060 gm. N 


|400| units 
(ey ye ee es 
Extracted with 500 gm. silica gel at pH 5. 
—- 
[ 
Filtrate No. 440 1. Extract (pH 3) No. 441 
(0.35) 0.050 gm. N (Inactive) 0.002 mg. N 
= |140| units 0] units 


r 
3. Extract (pH 9) No. 442 
(0.025) 0.04 mg. N 


|160| units 
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Analytical Data. 


N in 
summon, foe] | ax | aa. | Sua 
stance. 
per cent|per cent|\per cent| mg. N 
isborne-Wakeman fractions.| 10.1 1.0-1.5 
ead-barium precipitate..... G2 0.10 
ilica extract from lead- 
barium precipitate......... 15 0.015 Molisch ++ 
: Millon — 
: Biuret — 
ead-barium precipitate, 
'phosphate-free............. 4.1 | 40.0] 5.8! 0.10 Orecinol + 
Biuret — 
Fehling + 


ilica extract from lead- 
barium precipitate, phos- 
EGE LLCO. < iiigie sine etre ols! 4.2 0.025 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The Osborne and Wakeman concentrate of the yeast extract 
an be further concentrated. 

2. By successive precipitation, first by lead acetate and second 
y barium hydroxide, a product is obtained which contains 5.2 
er cent of nitrogen (calculated for the ash-free substance) and is 
otent in daily doses of from 2.0 to 4.0 mg. per day. 

8. The ash-free product from the material described in (2) has 
n elementary composition approaching that of carbohydrates. 
t yields on hydrolysis reducing sugars, contains about 4 per cent 
f nitrogen, and is potent in daily doses of 1.25 mg. per day. 

4. From the material described in (2) by silica adsorption a 
roduct is obtained which is potent in daily doses of 0.100 mg. and 
thich contains 15 per cent of nitrogen. 

5. From the product described in (3) by the silica treatment a 
aaterial is obtained which is potent in daily doses of 0.600 mg. 
nd which contains only 4 per cent of nitrogen. 


STROPHANTHIN. 


VIII. THE CARBONYL GROUP OF STROPHANTHIDIN. 


By WALTER A. JACOBS anp ARNOLD M. COLLINS. 
From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, July 3, 1925.) 


The presence of olefinic groups in dianhydrostrophanthidin 
ias been demonstrated by previous hydrogenation experiments? 
nd it was hoped that these double bonds might be made the 
joint of attack in oxidation experiments with the formation of 
ubstances, either degradation products or those which would. 
sive information as to the position of the double bonds. How- 
ver, aS we have previously noted this substance exhibits towards 
dermanganate in acetone solution no greater degree of unsatura- 
‘ion than strophanthidin itself. In agreement with this obser- 
vation oxidizing agents as employed in the present experiments 
ave given substances in which the double bonds have resisted 
oxidation and in which the carbonyl group instead has been the 
point of attack. But a study of these substances has permitted 
she drawing of definite conclusions regarding the nature of the 
sarbony]l group in strophanthidin and its derivatives. 

Although no positive evidence was previously available the 
sarbonyl group has been referred to as probably ketonic in 
‘sharacter. This was inferred mainly from the behavior of 
strophanthidin and its derivatives towards aldehyde reagents. 
{trophanthidin, dihydrostrophanthidin, and isostrophanthidin 
do not reduce Fehling’s solution. Although strophanthidin 
tself reduces Tollens’ reagent this property we now know is 
veferable to the unsaturated lactone group since it is lost by con- 
version into the dihydro derivative. Likewise, isostrophanthidin 
only very slowly reduces this reagent. An aromatic aldehyde 
zroup seemed out of the question although a tertiary aliphatic 


1 Jacobs, W. Av, and Collins, A. M., J. Biol. Chem., 1925, Ixili, 123. 
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aldehyde might still have permitted the above behavior. But 
in the deportment of these substances towards alkali, no positive 
evidence of a Cannizzaro reaction was obtained. By the action 
of alcoholic alkali it was possible to convert strophanthidin quan- 
titatively into isostrophanthidin although boiling alkali was 
found to give rise to obscure, highly colored, amorphous altera- 
tion products. The present studies, however, on the behavior 
of dianhydrostrophanthidin, strophanthidin, and dihydrostro- 
phanthidin towards oxidizing agents, appear to demonstrate 
definitely the aldehydic character of the carbonyl group. | 

When dianhydrostrophanthidin was oxidized in acetic acid solu- 
tion with chromic acid a neutral crystalline substance, CopHosOy, 
was the principal reaction product which formed neither an 
oxime nor an acyl compound. Its behavior towards boiling 
alkali demonstrated it to be a dilactone. Both lactone groups 
were easily saponified to a dibasic acid, C23H3.0¢, which showed 
little tendency to lactonize again. The dilactone still reduced 
Tollens’ reagent, showing the retention of the original unsaturated 
lactone group. The new lactone group was formed presumably 
by direct oxidation of the oxidic form of dianhydrostrophanthidin 
since the dilactone when once opened showed little tendency to: 
close again, at least under conditions which resembled those 
which obtained during the oxidation. However, a very small 
amount of an acid by-product was isolated from the reaction 
mixture which possessed the composition, Co3H»2sO0;, and proved 
to be a lactone acid. The lactone group was that originally 
present in dianhydrostrophanthidin and the acid group was 
formed by direct oxidation of the aldehydic form. When saponi- 
fied this acid gave the above described dibasic acid. In other 
words either dianhydrostrophanthidin in acetic acid solution 
exists as an equilibrium mixture between the oxidic and aldehydic 
forms in which the former apparently preponderates; or, as 
appears more likely, the chromic acid acts far more specifically 
upon the oxidic form so that the equilibrium of the mixture is 
constantly shifting to the oxidic form as the latter is disposed of 
by the oxidizing agent. Potassium permanganate was also found 
to exhibit a specific behavior towards dianhydrostrophanthidm 
in acetone solution. Although most of the substance was re- 
covered unchanged the only crystalline oxidation product which 
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ould be isolated was the above lactone acid in very small amount 
nd in this case no evidence of the formation of the dilactone 
ould be obtained. We shall note again similar instances of the 
pecific behavior of these oxidizing agents. 

~The dilactone, Co3H260.1, in acetic acid solution was readily 
ydrogenated by palladium and hydrogen. Little difficulty 
yas experienced with the hydrogenation of the two double bonds 
which, as we shall see, are apparently associated with the new 
actone group, but the saturation of the third olefinic linking, 
nd that originally present in strophanthidin, proved to be 
ast as refractory as in the case of strophanthidin itself. Only 
y the use of a pure solvent and a very active palladium was it 
ossible to introduce the third mol of hydrogen. In the first 
ase the resulting tetrahydrodilactone, C23H3.04, although pos- 
essing no free carboxyl or hydroxyl groups still showed the 
resence of one active hydrogen. The hexahydrodilactone no 
mger gave methane with Grignard reagent. The active hydro- 
en of the tetrahydro compound must belong to the a- 
nethylene situated between the lactone CO group and the 
-y double bond. This property is lost on further hydrogena- 
ion. 


) OF) Gi CHs — CO 


o support of this is the behavior of these substances towards 
‘ollens’ reagent. The tetrahydrodilactone reduces the reagent 
whereas the hexahydro compound is without action upon it. 

_ The tetrahydro compound proved to be of special interest in 
ae behavior of its lactone groups towards alkali. Whereas the 
riginal unhydrogenated dilactone was quantitatively saponified 
y the usual 2 hours’ boiling in 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution, 
nder these conditions only one group was saponified in the case 
f the tetrahydrodilactone. It was finally ascertained that this 
afractoriness was not absolute but only relative and that after 
hours’ boiling in normal sodium hydroxide solution the second 
wtone group could be completely opened. Similar observations 
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were made with the hexahydrodilactone and in this case it wag 
possible to ascertain, as seemed a priorz likely, that the refractory 
lactone group was that associated with the tetrahydrogenated 
double bonds. When only one lactone group was opened with 
a weak alkali, reacidification resulted in the recovery of the original 
hexahydrodilactone. Under the same conditions the tetra- 
hydrodilactone yielded a lactone acid. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact that the dihydrogenated lactone group of 
dihydrostrophanthidin and its derivatives, as previously noted, 
relactonizes very readily after saponification.’ 

In view of the oxidation of the aldehydic group of dianhydro- 
strophanthidin to the lactone acid we have returned to a con- 
sideration of our former experience with strophanthidin itself. 
This substance in acetone solution had yielded with permanga- 
nate a substance which was described as a lactone acid, Co3H390y, 
in which in some apparently obscure way the carbonyl group 
had been changed to carboxyl with simultaneous loss of two H 
atoms. This formula has now been shown to be incorrect and 
the acid there described possesses instead the formula C.3H3.0y. 
The former uncertainty was largely due to the difficulty of drying 
without decomposition for analysis the substance which crystal- 
lized with water of crystallization. It is formed by the oxidation 
of the aldehydic group of strophanthidin to carboxyl. This was 
substantiated by the formation of the analogous dihydrolactone 
acid, CosH3,07, by oxidation of dihydrostrophanthidin with perman- 
ganate both in acetone solution and after saponification in aqueous 
solution. This last procedure was inapplicable in the case of stro- 
phanthidin itself because of isomerization to isostrophanthidin, 
With the idea of showing the relationship of these acids to those 
obtained from dianhydrostrophanthidin an attempt was made tc 
dehydrate them with concentrated hydrochloric acid. It was sur: 
prising, however, that instead of the expected anhydrolactone acids 
or perhaps anhydrodilactones neutral substances were obtainec 
which differed from the original acids by only 1 mol of water 
In other words the acids, Co3H3.07 and Ce3H3,07, obtained re 
spectively from strophanthidin and dihydrostrophanthidin, wert 
converted into the neutral dilactones, CosH390¢ and Co3H320¢ 


2 Jacobs, W. A., and Collins, A. M., J. Biol. Chem., 1925, lxiv, 383. 
§ Jacobs, W. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, lvii, 556. 
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‘he former retained the power to reduce Tollens’ reagent and 
he latter did not. These dilactones curiously enough exhibited 
behavior towards alkali similar to that shown by the tetrahy- 
ro- and hexahydrodianhydrodilactones in that the newly formed 
yetone group proved to be much more resistant to alkali than 
hat originally present. 

In view of the comparative rigidity of this second lactone or 
xidic structure in the saturated substances a clue was obtained 
s to the nature of the so called pseudostrophanthidin described 
1 a previous communicationt and which was formed by the 
etion of strong hydrochloric acid on strophanthidin. This 
ppeared to represent a stable oxidic form of the hydroxyaldehyde 
ince it did not form an oxime. The unsaturated lactone group 
mas demonstrated to be still intact by its behavior towards 
‘ollens’ reagent. Definite proof of the oxidic form was obtained 
y oxidation. Although permanganate in acetone solution was 
ractically without action upon pseudostrophanthidin it was 
asily oxidized by chromic acid. Instead, however, of the 
xpected dilactone, C23H3.0¢, identical with that described 
bove, a neutral substance, Cs3;H»s0s, was obtained which was 
lso found to contain two lactone groups. Further inquiry 
nowed that the oxidation had simply proceeded a step further 
‘ith oxidation apparently of one of the hitherto dormant hydroxyl 
roups to a ketone. The same ketodilactone was obtained by 
arther oxidation with chromic acid of the above dilactone, 
te3H390¢, Obtained from strophanthidin. 
~The experience has thus shown rather a sharp contrast between 
ae behavior of permanganate and chromic acid as oxidizing 
gents. The former appears to have acted specifically by oxidiz- 
ig directly the aldehydic form to the acid. The previously de- 
sribed oxidation of isostrophanthidin or at least of isostrophan- 
aidic acid to isostrophanthic acid with permanganate belongs 
nquestionably in this category. On the other hand, chromic 
cid appears to be specific for the conversion of the oxidic form of 
te aldehyde into the lactone. 
| Although the-experience given here permits the coordination 
fa number of observations which have been made in the study 


_ 4 Jacobs and Collins,! p. 131. 
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of strophanthidin and its derivatives a number of uncertainties 
still persist. Such questions as the bearing of the rigidity of the 
saturated oxidic forms on structure and the reason for the failure 
of pseudostrophanthidin, and the lactone acid, C23H3207, and 
other derivatives which still possess the unsaturated lactone 
ring of strophanthidin, to isomerize to iso compounds under the 
influence of alkali remain to be answered. Again, the apparent 
failure of the acid, C.3;H3.07, (then erroneously described as 
Co3H3007), to react with hydroxylamine after saponification will 
require further study. These and other questions are at pres- 
ent under investigation. 

Since pseudostrophanthidin and the dilactone, Co3H3006, yield 
a ketodilactone, it would seem that at least one of the hydroxyl 
groups originally present must be secondary. Since in all like 
- jihood the saturated lactone group in this compound is y-oxidie 
and the same hydroxyl is presumably involved in the ring closure 
as that which is concerned in the oxidic forms of the anhydro- 
strophanthidins and which in the aldehydic form can be acylated, 
doubt is cast upon the previous interpretation which attributed 
to the remaining hydroxyls of strophanthidin a tertiary character. 
This conclusion was originally based on the failure to acylate 
more than one hydroxyl group. The possibility now appears 
that strophanthidin may have at least two free secondary hydroxyl 
groups. Further work may demonstrate all of them to be 
secondary, in which case strophanthidin will begin to assume 
the appearance of a complex molecule with a carbohydrate side 
chain. Such speculations must, however, await the accumula- 
tion of further data. Interesting in connection with the obser- 
vations with these substances is the fact that all of the neutral 
hydroxy compounds still possess an appreciably bitter taste 
although not quite as marked as in the case of strophanthidin. 
These substances may also exhibit, interesting physiological 
behaviors. This study is contemplated. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Oxidation of Dihydrostrophanthidin and Strophanthidin. 
Lactone Acid, Co3H340;—3 gm. of dihydrostrophanthidin were 


shaken at ordinary temperature in 30 cc. of N sodium hydroxide 


7 
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olution. Solution was complete within 10 minutes. After 
iluting to 100 cc. the mixture was oxidized at 10° with 17.5 cc. 
f 5 per cent permanganate or an amount slightly in excess of 
hat required for 1 mol of O. The reagent was at first fairly 
romptly consumed, but towards the end the permanganate 
olor persisted for some time. The filtrate was carefully acidified 
0 Congo red with hydrochloric acid and, on rubbing, the lac- 
one acid gradually separated as a sandy powder which consisted 
f small prisms and stout, pointed platelets. The mother liquor 
Jelded an additional amount when concentrated at room tem- 
erature. It was found, however, advisable to neutralize the 
dlution before concentration and then to reacidify to Congo red 
ince the acid proved to be sensitive to a too vigorous treatment 
7ith mineral acid and was readily converted into amorphous 
jaterial (partial lactonization). The total yield was 2.2 gm. 
‘he acid when recrystallized by careful dilution of a concentrated 
Teoholic solution slowly separated as a crust of short, stout 
latelets which contained 2 mols of water of crystallization. 
t slowly froths up when heated to 132—133° and is easily soluble 
ialcohol and acetone and not appreciably soluble in the water- 
nmiscible solvents. In sulfuric acid it forms at first a brown- 
range color which deepens to a very characteristic deep purple- 
ad. 


/ 


[a]*> = + 47° (c = 1.015 in methyl alcohol for the hydrate). 


Juring the drying of the substance for analysis it appeared that 

iight decomposition occurred since the carbon figures were 

ways too high. This recalls the experience with the analogous 

cid obtained from strophanthidin and also the experience with 

{rophanthidin itself. 

| 

Air-Dry Substance. Dried at 100° and 15 mm. over H2SO.. 

| CasH:407-2H,0. Calculated. H,0 7.86. 

Found. red Vitae 
Anhydrous Substance. 

Co3H3407. Calculated. C 65 .36, H 8.12. 

| Found. p65 0505 18.29: 

f in the above oxidation experiment the addition of perman- 

anate sufficient to furnish 1 mol of oxygen was followed by the 
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further addition of four times that amount the permanganate 
was very slowly consumed. From the reaction mixture it was 
still possible to isolate a small amount of the above acid and no 
evidence was obtained of the formation of a ketonic acid analo- 
gous to that previously obtained by the oxidation after saponi- 
fication of the lactone acid obtained from strophanthidin.® 

The lactone acid with identical properties was also prepared 
although less conveniently by the use of permanganate in acetone 
solution in accordance with the procedure previously described 
for the preparation of the lactone acid from strophanthidin. | 


Air-Dry Substance. Found. H20 8.49, 8.19. 
Anhydrous Substance. Found. (a). C 65.75, H 8.26. 
(B)s) F865 0S) eeeoos 


0.1049 gm. of substance when titrated with 0.1 Nn NaOH against 
phenolphthalein required 2.30 cc. Calculated for 1 equivalent, 
2.48 cc. After further addition of an excess of alkali the mixture 
was refluxed for 2 hours and again titrated. An additional 2.52 
cc. were consumed. 

Dilactone, Co3H320¢.—1.1 gm. of the above lactone acid were 
dissolved in 10 ce. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and the 
solution was kept in ice for 20 minutes during which it deepened 
to an olive color. Dilution with water caused the precipitation 
in small amount of yellow amorphous material, leaving a color- 
less solution after filtration. On standing the dilactone slowly 
crystallized as a sandy powder consisting of rosettes of micro- 
platelets. When recrystallized from dilute alcohol it formed 
lustrous leaflets which contained 0.5 mol of water of crystalliza- 
tion. The substance melts at 232-234° after preliminary soften- 
ing and is insoluble in cold dilute alkali. It is easily soluble in 
acetone and chloroform and less readily so in alcohol. In sul- 
furic acid it gives on standing the characteristic red-purple 
color of the original acid. In dilute pyridine solution it does not 
reduce Tollens’ solution. The substance possesses an appreciably 
bitter taste. | 


[a] = + 84° (c = 1.000 in methyl alcohol). 


The two lactone groups exhibited a marked difference in thei 
| 
f 


5 Jacobs, W. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, lvii, 559. 
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sistance to the saponifying action of alkalies which was shown 
1 the following titration experiments. 0.0618 gm. of anhydrous 
ibstance was boiled for 2 hours in 15 ec. of alcohol and 15 ce. 
f 0.1 N NaOH and titrated against phenolphthalein. Calcu- 
ted for 1 equivalent, 1.53 cc. Found, 1.89 cc. 0.1085 gm. 
f substance was boiled for 3 hours in 15 ec. of 0.2 n NaOH. 
alculated for 2 equivalents, 2.68 ec. Found, 2.24 cc. For 
mmplete saponification even longer boiling was apparently 
acessary. 


Air-Dry Substance. Dried at 100° and 15 mm. over H2SQOx.. 
Co3H3206:3H20. Calculated. H.O 2.18. 
Found. Pere UaOne 
Anhydrous Substance. 
C23H320¢6. Calculated. C 68.27, H 7.98. 
Found. SO OSEOOA «horus 


Dilactone, Co3H3,90s—1 gm. of the lactone acid, C23H3.0z, 
hich was obtained by oxidation of strophanthidin with per- 
anganate in acetone solution, and which, in a previous com- 
unication,® was given the incorrect formula, Co3H3.0;7, was 
mverted into the dilactone in accordance with the procedure 
sed above in the case of the dihydrolactone acid. After several 
ays, crystallization began in the diluted reaction mixture. 
he separation was facilitated by salting-out with ammonium 
ilfate. Recrystallized from dilute alcohol it forms leaflets 
ad long pointed platelets containing approximately 1 mol of 
ater and is insoluble in alkali. It melts at 235-236° after 
veliminary sintering and, in sulfuric acid, gives at first an orange- 
rown color which changes to the characteristic purple-red color 
jven by the original acid. It is soluble in acetone, chloroform, 
ad alcohol. In dilute pyridine solution it reduces Tollens’ 
ution. 
[a] 5 = + 100° (c = 1.005 in methyl alcohol). 
| Air-Dry Substance. Dried at 100° and 15 mm. over H2SOx,. 
| C23H3006-H20. Calculated. HO 4.28. 
| Found. Pekuns, 
| Anhydrous Substance. 
C23H3005. Calculated. C 68.61, H 7.52. 

Found. SH O9:04 0is47 62: 


| 
} 
\ 


0.0931 gm. of substance was boiled for 5 hours in 15 ce. of 
6Jacobs, W. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, lvii, 556. 


j 
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0.2 n NaOH and titrated against phenolphthalein. Calculated 
for 2 equivalents, 2.32 cc. Found, 2.15 ce. 

Ketodilactone, Cx3H2s0s.—A solution of 1 gm. of necudodiaan 
phanthidin in 5 cc. of acetic acid was treated with 2 cc. of chromic 
acid solution which was prepared by mixing 400 gm. of water, 
80 gm. of sulfuric acid, and 53 gm. of chromium trioxide.’ The 
reaction was kept under control by cooling and after completion 
the mixture was diluted with water. Lustrous leaflets separated 
on rubbing. The substance was most conveniently recrystallize¢ 
by dissolving in a necessarily large volume of hot alcohol or ace: 
tone, and concentrating to crystallization. It formed smal 
rhombic and wedge-shaped prisms which melted with effervescence 
at 285° after preliminary softening, and were insoluble in cole 
alkali. The solution in sulfuric acid gradually developed ar 
amber color. 


la]p = + 93° (c = 1.01 in pyridine). 
Co3H230¢6. Calculated. C 68.97, H 7.05. 
Found. ‘69:03 GeaOn: 


The presence of two lactone groups was shown as follows 
0.1226 gm. of substance was refluxed for 5 hours with 15 ce. 0 
0.2 n NaOH and titrated against phenolphthalein. Calculatec 
for 2 equivalents, 3.06 cc. Found, 3.00 cc. The identical sub 
stance was obtained by replacing in the above oxidation experi 
ment pseudostrophanthidin by the dilactone, C23H300s. Thi 
resulting substance possessed the same properties and meltin} 
point as the above oxidation product and a mixed melting pom 
showed no depression. 


[a];® = + 97° (c = 1.01 in pyridine). 
Found. C 68.73, H 6.92. 


Oxime of the Ketodilactone——The above oxidation product wa 
refluxed for 2 hours in 20 parts of alcohol with hydroxylamin 
hydrochloride and sodium acetate. During the reaction th 
oxime separated incompletely. After collecting it was washe 
free of salt with water. The mother liquor yielded addition: 
amounts when concentrated. It was recrystallized by dissolvin 


7 Kiliani, H., Ber. chem. Ges., 1913, xlvi, 676. 
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2 a necessarily large volume of hot alcohol and by subsequent 
oncentration to crystallization. The oxime formed a sandy 
eposit of minute rhombs and short, stout prisms which melted 
mith effervescence above 285°. 


CosH2s06N. Calculated. C 66.46, H 7.04. 
| Found. ‘* 66.51, ‘* 6.90. 


) Oxidation of Dianhydrostrophanthidin. 


Dilactone, C'o3H o601.—10 gm. of dianhydrostrophanthidin were 

eolved in 200 cc. of acetic acid. With cooling the mixture 
as treated at once with 35 cc. of a Kiliani chromic acid 
dlution. ’ The mixture was warmed and there was appreciable 
as evolution. After 10 minutes the solution was poured into 
ater. The resulting copious voluminous precipitate rapidly 
ystallized. After collecting the precipitate with water it was 
igested with dilute ammonia in order to dissolve small 
nounts of acid by-products. The ammoniacal extract yielded 
ery small amounts of an acid which will be described below. 
he neutral precipitate after collecting was dissolved in a 
cessarily large volume of hot dry acetone and the solution 
as concentrated to smaller bulk. The dilactone crystallized 
s lustrous, flat needles and six-sided plates which melted 
5 253-254° after preliminary softening. By working up the 
‘other liquor the yield obtained was 4.2 gm. The substance 
readily soluble in chloroform and hot acetic acid, appreciably 
‘uble in acetone, and but sparingly so in alcohol. In sulfuric 
ud it gives at first a yellowish brown solution which deepens 
‘a deep brown-red and on standing to a deep purple. In dilute 
vridine solution it reduces Tollens’ reagent due to the unsatu- 
‘ted lactone ring which has resisted the oxidation. 


28 


fe]y = — 178° (ec = 1.000 in chloroform). 
CosH2604. Calculated, C 75.37, H 7.16. 
Found. ‘* 75.49, “* 6.94. 


Both of the lactone groups were readily saponified and titrated 

follows: 0.1013 gm. of substance was refluxed for 2 hours 
a mixture of 20 cc. of alcohol and 20 ce. of 0.1 nN NaOH and ti- 
\ back against phenolphthalein. Calculated for 2 equivalents, 
4 ec. Found, 5.7 cc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
rr 
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With Grignard reagent the substance still shows an active 
hydrogen atom which is probably associated with the a-carbon 
atom adjoining the carbonyl and the §-unsaturated carbon atom 
of the A 6-y-crotonic lactone group. 


0.0467 gm. substance: 2.72 cc. CH, (0°, 760 mm.) or 0.94 mol for mol. 
wt. 366. 


Lactone Acid, C23H».30;—-The above described ammoniaca! 
extract of the crude oxidation product when acidified with hydro. 
chloric acid gave a very small amount of amorphous precipitate 
The combined material from a number of experiments was 
boiled up with acetone and the filtrate concentrated to small 
volume. Rectangular platelets separated which melted with 
effervescence at 268°. 


fa] = —100° (c = 1.025 in 95 per cent alcohol). 
Co3H 2380s. Calculated. G fe! .84, H Wags tiy. 
Found. tS 71. GO vane eee 


This acid was also obtained in very small amount by extracting 
the dilute acetic acid filtrate from the crude oxidation product 
with chloroform. When shaken out with dilute ammonia the 
monobasic lactone acid was obtained after acidification. The 
same acid was obtained as follows when dianhydrostrophanthidir 
was oxidized in acetone solution with permanganate and n¢ 
evidence of the formation of the dilactone was obtained. 5 gm 
of dianhydrostrophanthidin were dissolved in 300 cc. of hot dry 
acetone. The solution was cooled to room temperature and ther 
shaken with 3 gm. of potassium permanganate until decolorized 
a process which took about 15 minutes. The collected precipi 
tate was extracted with water and the filtrate was acidified witl 
acetic acid. The very small amount of crude acid crystallize 
from dilute acetone as six-sided leaflets which contained 1 mo 
of water and melted with effervescence at 272-274°. It showed 
no depression when mixed with the lactone acid obtained aboy, 
as a by-product in the chromic acid oxidation. 


/ 
} 


Air-Dry Substance. Dried at 100° and 15 mm. over H2SO,. 
Co3H2305: H2O. Calculated. H,0 4 47. 
Found. “<. Aa13! } 


. 
la]5 = —102° (c = 1.025 in 95 per cent alcohol). 
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“Anh ydrous Substance. 
C23H2305. Calculated. C 71.84, H 7.35. 
Found. Avg PGES Yip 


0.1076 gm. of anhydrous substance when titrated directly 
gainst phenolphthalein required 2.9 cc. of 0.1 n NaOH. After 
ae addition of an excess of alkali with subsequent boiling for 
hours an additional 3.1 cc. were consumed. Calculated for 
equivalent, 2.8 cc. When this saponification mixture was acidi- 
ed with acetic acid and the resulting acid was recrystallized from 
0 per cent acetic acid it formed fine needles which melted with 
fervescence at 242—243° and showed no depression when mixed 


‘ith the dibasic acid which was obtained from the dilactone as 


| 


dilows. 

Dibasic Acid, C23H3,90s—The dilactone was saponified as 
reviously described. After neutralization the alcohol was 
»moved under diminished pressure and the mixture was then 
sidified. The partly crystalline precipitate after collection was 
verystallized from 50 per cent acetic acid. It formed needles 
hich melted with effervescence at 249-251° although frequently 
melting point of 242-243° was observed. The method of recry- 
vallization employed shows the slight tendency to lactonize 
ossessed by the substance. 0.1052 gm. of substance when 
trated against phenolphthalein required 5.00 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH. 
lalculated, 5.24 cc. 


i 


| C23H3006. Calculated. C 68.61, H 7.52. 
| Found. “* 69.04, ‘6 7.48. 


Tetrahydrodilactone, C23H3)0s4.—4 gm. of dilactone were dis- 
ved in about 100 cc. of pure glacial acetic acid and reduced 
‘ith 0.8 gm. of palladium black and hydrogen. The first mol 
as absorbed within the first 2 hours and after 24 hours the 
scond mol of hydrogen was used up. The solution when poured 
to water yielded the crystalline hydrogenation product. When 
verystallized from alcohol 2.5 gm. of delicate needles were ob- 
‘ined which melted at 275-277° with slight preliminary sin- 
wing. The mother liquor on concentration yielded lower 
elting material which was not further investigated and which 
ossibly consisted of stereoisomers. The presence of the un- 


| THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, VOL. LXV, NO, 2 
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saturated lactone group was shown by the fact that in dilut 
pyridine solution it slowly reduced Tollens’ reagent. The solu 
bility of the substance decreases in the order chloroform, acetone 
alcohol, and benzene. 

In sulfuric acid it gives a yellow color. 


[fe] = + 3.0° (c = 1.000 in chloroform). 
C23H3004. Calculated. C 74.54, H 8.17. 
Found. $1437, “es On; 


The marked difference in stability of the two lactone group 
towards alkali was demonstrated by the following saponificatior 
experiments. 0.1109 gm. of substance was refluxed for 2 hour, 
in a mixture of 15 cc. of alcohol and 15 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH anc 
titrated against phenolphthalein. Found, 3.07 cc. Calculate 
for 1 equivalent, 3.00 cc. 

When the saponification mixture was acidified to Congo re 
a partly crystalline precipitate formed. After collecting witl 
water it was suspended in 50 per cent alcohol and dissolved by 
addition of ammonia. There remained a small amount of ap 
parently neutral crystalline residue, formed probably by relae 
tonization. The filtrate on acidification yielded microscopi 
bundles of lens-shaped leaflets of the lactone acid which sinteres 
above 215° and slowly melted at 225-230°. 

Both lactone groups, however, were saponified under thi 
following conditions. 0.5263 gm. of substance was refluxed fo 
5 hours in a mixture of 10 cc. of N NaOH and 5 ce. of alcohol 
Found, 2.68 cc. Calculated for 2 equivalents, 2.84 cc. Whe 
this mixture was acidified a voluminous amorphous precipitat 
formed which was collected with water. The alcoholic solutio 
was carefully treated with water to incipient turbidity an 
globular masses slowly separated which were collected witl 
dilute alcohol. The dibasic acid of questionable purity mele 
at 215° but the amount available made its further study unprof 
itable. 0.0516 gm. of this substance required 2.10 cc. of 0.11 
NaOH for neutralization. Calculated for 2 equivalents, 2.54 e 

Hexahydrodilactone, Co3H3204.—After the absorption of th 
first 2 mols of hydrogen it was found in a number of experiment 
that further absorption did not occur. This recalls the difficultie 
experienced with strophanthidin itself. However, when th 
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ilactone was carefully purified and a palladium black was pre- 
ared under very careful conditions it was found possible to— 
arry the absorption into the 3 mol stage which, however, re- 
uired several days for completion. When the reaction mix- 
ure was poured into water the hydrogenation product crystallized. 
iter repeated recrystallization from alcohol it formed needles 
thich after slight preliminary sintering melted at 265-267° to 
turbid liquid which cleared a few degrees higher. It is easily 
oluble in chloroform and but sparingly so in the other usual 
olvents. 

The solution in sulfuric acid remains practically colorless. In 
ilute pyridine solution it does not reduce Tollens’ reagent. 


le]> = + 14° (c = 1.015 in chloroform). 
Co3H3204. Calculated. C 74.14, H 8.67. 
Found. ‘¢ 74.38, “* 8.79. 


Boiling for 2 hours with 0.1 n NaOH resulted in saponification 
f only one lactone group. 0.1002 gm. of substance was boiled 
1a mixture of 20 ce. of alcohol and 20 ce. of 0.1 N NaOH. Found, 
‘74 cc. Calculated for 1 equivalent, 2.69 ce. 

When the saponification mixture was reacidified to Congo 
ad needles of the original dilactone quickly separated as shown 
y melting point and other properties. 
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“SUBSTITUTION BY HALOGEN OF THE HYDROXYL IN 
SECONDARY ALCOHOLS.* 


| By P. A. LEVENE anp L. A. MIKESKA. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 30, 1925.) 


It is well recognized that the outcome of substitution on the 
symmetric carbon atom of an optically active substance is deter- 
tined by the structure and by the polarity of the groups attached 
» the asymmetric carbon atom, on the one hand, and by the nature 
{the reacting substance, on the other. 

In connection with secondary alcohols, a systematic study of 
ae influences of the groups attached to the asymmetric carbon 
tom on the outcome of substitution is still missing. Pickard 
ad Kenyon! have investigated the behavior of secondary normal 
lcohols. They observed that halogenation with hydrogen halides 
rought about a change in the direction of the rotation. McKen- 
.e and Clough have observed that the action of thionyl chloride 
ao methylphenyl carbinol is not accompanied with a change of 
irection of rotation. More recently Levene and Mikeska? and 
IcKenzie and Tudhope’ have found that the action of thionyl 
aloride on methylhexyl carbinol caused a change in the direction 
f rotation. 

| Thus, up to date, only two alcohols have been tested in regard to 
ifferences in the effect of the action of different halogenating 
gents. In one of the alcohols besides the methyl, a normal hexyl 
coup is attached to the asymmetric carbon atom; in the other, a 
henyl group. In the former, there was observed no difference 
ithe effect of the two agents. In the latter, each of the reagents 


_* This is the fifth paper of the series on Walden inversion. 

| 1 Pickard, R. H., and Kenyon, J., J. Chem. Soc., 1911, xcix, 45; Ber. chem. 
es. 1912, ae 1592. 

| evens. P, A., and Mikeska, L. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1924, lix, 473. 

ee tcenzic, Ni and Tudhope, T. M. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1924, xii, 551- 
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produced a chloride, one enantiomorphous to the other. Hence, 
in one of two chlorides a Walden inversion took place. The 
question which now needs an answer is in which of the two the 
inversion occurred. 

We now undertook the study of secondary alcohols in which the 
groups attached to the asymmetric carbon atom had a different 
character from the two described above. In one, isobutyl 
methyl carbinol, the second radicle attached to the asymmetri¢ 
carbon atom contained a secondary carbon atom 


CH, 
a 
CHLOE. 
myei=F 


In the other, benzylphenyl carbinol, the two radicles attached to 
the asymmetric carbon atom contained a benzene ring. It 
differed from methylphenyl carbinol only in that 1 hydrogen 
atom in the methyl group of the latter was substituted by a phe 
group. 


H H 


C.H; —-C— CH; === CoH; —-C— CH,C-H; 


OH OH 


Besides, an additional representative of the normal secondary 
alcohol series, ethylmethyl carbinol was tested in respect to its 
behavior towards thionyl chloride and other halogenating agents) 

In each of the three alcohols halogenation was accomplished in 
two ways. In two, by means of hydrogen iodide and thiony! 
chloride, in the ita by means of phosphorus pentachloride and 
of thionyl chloride. The action of hydrogen chloride with regarc 
to the resulting direction of rotation is the same as that of hy: 
drogen iodide. 

Some interesting peculiarities in the behavior of individua 
alcohols came to light in the course of this work. In the two alco: 
hols previously tested the chlorination with thionyl chloride pro 
ceeded without difficulty by carefully adding the alcohol to th 
thionyl chloride. The reaction proceeded equally readily in th 
case of benzylphenyl carbinol but, on the contrary, in the case 


| 
1 
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? ethylmethyl carbinol and of isobutylmethyl carbinol, thionyl! 
jloride, under these conditions, failed to react. Chlorination 
as brought about only by the method of Darzeus in pyridine 
ution. Besides, special conditions of temperature and duration 
* reaction had to be observed in order to avoid racemization. 
rom these observations it seems suggestive that substitutions 
1 the asymmetric carbon atom which proceed readily are accom- 
anied with less racemization than those which take place with 
fficulty (slowly). 

Resolution of Isobutylmethyl Carbinol.—The alcohol used in this 
(periment was prepared by Grignard’s method from isovaler- 
dehyde and methyl iodide. ‘To resolve the alcohol the general 
ethod of Pickard and Kenyon‘ was employed. ‘The alcohol was 
mverted into a half ester of phthalic acid by heating the molecular 
roportions of the alcohol and phthalic anhydride at 115°C. 
ir 16 hours on the steam bath under a return condenser. The 
othalate was converted into the brucine salt by treating it with 
ie equivalent of brucine in acetone solution. On cooling, the bru- 
nate precipitated. Much difficulty was experienced in separat- 
ig the dextro from the levo component. If the crystallization 
as allowed to proceed too long, both forms came down. If 
terrupted in time, the dextro component was obtained. After 
any recrystallizations the brucinate was decomposed with 
rdrochloric acid and the phthalate was isolated by extraction with 
woroform. After drying over sodium sulfate, the chloroform was 
moved. The residue showed a rotation of [a],= + 51.80°. 
'Tsobutylmethyl Carbinol—55 gm. of the above phthalate were 
eam-distilled with 24 molecules (25 gm.) of sodium hydroxide. 
he alcohol when dried weighed 22 gm. and showed a rotation of 


| fay" — +.0.98° X 100 
BES TT 34 BRN 


| Isobutylmethyl [vdide.—22 gm. of the carbinol obtained in the 
Ove experiment were slowly distilled with 80 gm. of hydriodic 
vid (b.p. = 126°). The iodide obtained was separated by means 
' & separatory funnel and distilled once more with 80 gm. of 
rdriodic acid. It was again separated from the aqueous layer, 
\aken out first with a little dilute sodium hydroxide, then with 


= + 22.38° 


* Pickard, R. H., and Kenyon, J., J. Chem. Soc., 1907, xci, 2058. 
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water, and finally dried over sodium sulfate. The iodide obtained 
weighed 22 gm. and showed a rotation of 


2  — 1.24° X 100 


lotr $6,800 at ae 


2-Chloroisohexane.—10 gm. of isobutylmethyl carbinol, the 
rotation of which was [a], = —7.63°, were mixed with 7.2 gm. 
of pyridine andthen treated with thionyl chloride with just suffiei- 
ent cooling to keep the temperature below 50°C. The mixture 
was then allowed to stand at 50° for 3 hours. It was then poured 
into water, extracted with ether, washed with dilute sodium 
hydroxide, then with water, and finally dried over sodium sulfate, 
The ether was removed and the residue fractionated: 


| 
: 
| 


Elis Dap UD DOA LOscr Weight = 4 gm. 
mye 2.74 Xe LOO : 
CoP sarmenn eRe Tare che 


This was combined with the corresponding fraction obtained ir 
another experiment, and the two were redistilled. | 


Bs... eb: Dallp t0n0s.c- 
EIU ee “- 108 — 114°. 
For FIT’. 


2 + 3.68° X 100 


= =— -L = 
lal, 1 X 18.025 Pe 


0.1108 gm. substance: 0.1080 gm. AgCl. 
CeHi3Cl. Calculated. Cl 29.42. 
Found. ‘249148 | 


Resolution of Benzylphenyl Carbinol._—150 gm. of benzylpheny 
carbinol were heated with 118 gm. of phthalic anhydride at 120 
for 16 hours. The reaction mixture was then treated with two 
equivalents of sodium carbonate in aqueous solution and allowe' 
to stand at room temperature for 13 hours to decompose th: 
unchanged phthalic anhydride. The unchanged carbinol was the! 
extracted with ether and the residue acidified, whereupon th 
phthalate separated as an oil. It was extracted with chloroform 
dried over sodium sulfate to precipitate the phthalic acid, an 
finally filtered from the phthalic acid and sodium sulfate. Th 


F 
14 
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shloroform was removed under reduced pressure. The residue 
srystallized on standing. 220 gm. of the crude phthalate were 
ybtained. It was dissolved in ether and reprecipitated in fine 
srystalline form with petrolic ether. The phthalate was then 
lissolved in acetone, treated with a little less than one equivalent 
of pure quinine, then more quinine was added until the solution 
showed a slightly alkaline reaction. On cooling, the quinine salt 
srystallized out. The solution was filtered and the salt extracted 
vith hot acetone to dissolve as much as possible of the levo com- 
yonent. It was then recrystallized several times from 95 per cent 
ueohol. A fraction was finally obtained which on decomposition 
rave a phthalate with a rotation of 


20 10. 8 LOU ‘ 
fal = EO = + 25.08 
Che phthalate melted at 123°C. 

_ The levo salt could be obtained from the recrystallization mother 
iquors which, when decomposed, gave a phthalate with a rotation 
of over [a], = —20°. 


_ d-Benzylphenyl Carbinol.—100 gm. of the half ester of d-benzyl- 
oheny! carbinol and phthalic acid ({a], = + 25.08°) were treated 
vith 40 gm. of sodium hydroxide in aqueous solution. The mix- 
cure was heated to boiling for about 10 minutes. It was then 
sooled and the carbinol, which separated as an oil and solidified on 
‘ooling, was extracted with ether. The extract was washed with 
vater and dried over sodium sulfate. The solution was concen- 
rated to a small volume and then treated with petrolic ether. 
Che carbinol crystallized on standing. The first crop of crystals 
veighed 30 gm. 8 more gm. were obtained from the filtrates. 
some of the first fraction was dissolved in ether and reprecipitated 
vith petrolic ether. In this state of purity the substance melted 
at 64°C. and showed a rotation of 


fa}? = 2.1.68° x 100 
a = ener etarnersey eye 


1x 9.060. ~ + 18.54 


| d-Benzylphenyl Chloromethane (by Means of Thionyl Chloride). 
-10 gm. of [-benzylphenyl carbinol 


fa}? = _0-92° X 100 _ 
Ce) 


TES a 7 at pe 
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were added in small amounts to 5 mols of thionyl chloride wil 
cooling. The reaction mixture was then heated under a return 
condenser on a steam bath for 20 minutes. The excess of thionyl 
chloride was then removed under reduced pressure at 50—-60°C. 
The residue was dissolved in ether, washed first with water, then 
with dilute sodium hydroxide, and finally with water again. The 
ether was removed under reduced pressure of 50°C. If higher 
temperature were used, the chloride decomposed into stilbene and 
hydrochloric acid. On cooling below zero the chloride solidified. 
Its exact melting point, however, was not determined. Without 
any further treatment the chloride was found to be analy 
pure, as is evidenced from the analysis below. 


0.1550 gm. substance: 0.1028 gm. AgCl. 
C.sHi3;Cl. Calculated. Cl 16.38. 
Found. “ 16.40. 


It had an optical rotation of 


: 0.96° X 100 : 
[a], = as 3112030) + 7.36 q 


l-Benzylphenyl Chloromethane (by Means of Phosphorus Penta 
chloride).—10 gm. of d-benzylphenyl carbinol having a rotation 0} 


esate OX 100 


[a], = sl BCG GIL +. 16.73 


were dissolved in 20 cc. of chloroform. This solution was adde 
slowly with cooling to a suspension of 14 gm. of phosphoru 
pentachloride in 30 cc. of dry chloroform. The mixture wa 
allowed to stand for 1 hour at room temperature. The chloro 
form and phosphorus oxychloride were then removed unde 
reduced pressure at 45°C. The residue was poured into wate 
and shaken for 1 hour at room temperature to decompose am 
unchanged oxychloride. The oil was then extracted with ethei 
washed with dilute sodium hydroxide, then with water, and wa 
finally dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate. When the ethe 
was removed the residue weighed 7 gm. and showed an optics 
rotation of 


— 0.36 X 100 9 4 498 


[ eS 
Mra er iicver ira 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Isobutylmethyl carbinol and benzylphenyl carbinols- have 
een resolved into their active components. 

2. Ethylmethyl, isobutylmethyl, and benzylphenyl carbinols 
ave been halogenated by means of reagents of different types. In 
ach of these three alcohols halogenation was always accompanied 
ith a change in the direction of rotation. : 

3. Ethylmethy] and isobutylmethyl carbinols are chlorinated by 
uonyl chloride only under definite conditions and their racemi- 
ation under these conditions is not easily avoided. 


ON THE OXIDATION OF SECONDARY MERCAPTANS 
INTO CORRESPONDING SULFONIC ACIDS.* 


By P. A. LEVENE anp L. A. MIKESKA. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 30, 1925.) 


It was stated in previous publications' of this series that the aim 
ff the work was to establish configurational relationships between 
mino, hydroxy, and halogen derivatives. In the fourth paper 
ff this series, some tentative conclusions were drawn regarding 
he configurational relations between a-amino and a-hydroxy 
ids which were based on the observations made on the optical 
yehavior of a-mercapto and a-sulfonic acids. 

In the present communication, it will be shown that on the 
yasis of observations on mercapto and sulfonic derivatives of 
econdary alcohols, certain deductions are permissible concerning 
he configurational relationships of secondary alcohols and corre- 
ponding halides. 

In the first communication of this series the following relation- 
hips were shown to exist. 


| | | 
3H,—C—C.Hi, Cees: — CH,;—-C—C.Hi; > CH;-C—CcHis 


OH Cl SH OH - SO, 
Dextro. Levo with Dextro. Levo 
substitution. without substitution. 


In a later communication it was shown that identical relation- 
hips existed in the analogous derivatives of ethylmethyl carbinol. 
a the present communication it will be shown that identical 
‘elationships exist between the analogous derivative of isobutyl- 


* This is the sixth paper of the series on Walden inversion. 
_ tLevene, P. A., and Mikeska, L. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1924, lix; 473; Ix, 
|, 685; 1925, 1xiii,°85. 
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methyl carbinol and of benzylphenyl carbinol. The oxidation 
of the mercapto into the sulfonic derivatives of all these alcohols 
is accompanied with a change of direction of rotation. Since the 
differences in the polarity between the OH group and Cl is quali- 
tatively similar to those between the —SH and —SO:O0H groups, 
it may be concluded that the same configurational relationships 
exist between the alcohols and halides as between the mercapto 
and the sulfonic acid derivatives. Hence, it may be concluded 
that the series of alcohols thus far investigated by us are con- 
figurationally related to the halides which rotate in the opposite 
direction and are enantiomorphously related to those which 
rotate in the same direction. Attention will be directed next 
to three other types of alcohols; namely, to methylphenyl] carbinol. 
and its homologues, to igo pronlplenst carbinol and its homo- 
logues, and, finally, to those in which the aromatic radicles | 
attached directly to the asymmetric carbon atom. 

The case of methylphenyl carbinol presents particular interest 
in view of the fact that the substitution by halogen of its hydroxyl 
is accompanied under some conditions with Walden inversion. 
A decision as to when the inversion occurs will be reached after 
the mercapto and the sulfonic derivatives of the alcohol have, 
been prepared. 

It may be aoe here that 2-chloroisohexane, on conversion 
into the mercapto derivative, is more readily racemized than any 
of the other halides thus far employed by us. 

2-Mercaptoisohexane.—28 gm. of 1[-2-iodoisohexane, with an 
optical activity of 


pe ede 100 ee : 
Lobel a mare apm 
were treated with two equivalents of alcoholic potassium hydrogen: 


sulfide and heated under a return condenser at 60—-65°C. for 5 


hours. The mixture was then poured into water, whereupon an 


oil separated on the surface of the aqueous layer. This was 
separated, washed with a little water, and dried over sodium 
sulfate. The mercaptan obtained weighed 22 gm. and shows a 
rotation of 3 


_ +0.48° X 100 


[el], = 1x80 = +597 
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“hat the above reaction was accompanied with considerable 
ac acemization is evident from the fact that in another experiment, 
arried out under similar conditions, the rotation of the original 


jdide was 


Pine it se GORD On ieee 


com which a mercaptan was obtained with a rotation of 


2 + 0.64° X 100 


1. 15° 8100 
| — ldo" X 100 
| 
| 
| lp = 72.921 


= -+ 21.21° 


: 2-Isohexane Sulfonic Acid—b5 gm. of the mercaptan obtained 
1 the experiment described above were oxidized by heating under 
‘yeturn condenser for 13 hours with 8 cc. of concentrated nitric 
cid and 2 cc. of water. The substance was then transferred to an 
vaporating dish and concentrated on the steam bath almost to 
ryness. A little water was added and the mixture again evap- 


y 
; 


rated almost to dryness. This was repeated until all the nitric 
‘cid was removed. ‘The residue was then taken up with water 
nd treated with an excess of barium carbonate. The solution 
vas filtered hot. On concentration, the barium salt precipitated. 
t was recrystallized from a little water and analyzed. 


' 0.0956 gm. substance: 0.0472 gm. BaSO, (for 8S). 


40.1912 “ ae : 0.1850 “ - ( * Ba). 
Cy2Hes06S2Ba. Calculated. s 13.70, Ba 29.37. 
Found. *€ 13.29, * 29.05. 


‘o determine the rotation of the salt 1.0632 gm. were dissolved in 
ater and the volume was made up to 10°cc. Rotation was 
‘etermined in 1 dm. tube. 


| lls = =pscqogaa = 480°. IMIS = — 11.68", 


‘ Lec. of hydrochloric acid was then added, making up the volume 
Ollcc. For free acid 


| —0.46° X 100 


[a] DP sear oa 6.68°, [M]- = — 11.16°: 


D 


: 
d-Benzylphenyl Mercaptomethane.—14 gm. of I-benzylphenyl 
‘hloromethane . 


H 
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SS Seal") : 
lady = SS Saiaos = 10.86 
were treated with 3 mols of alcoholic potassium hydrogen sulfide 
solution. The mixture was allowed to stand at the room tempera- 
ture for 13 hours which was followed by heating on the steam 
bath for 2 hours. In order to isolate the mercaptan, the reaction 
mixture was poured into water and the mercaptan extracted with 
ether. It was washed with water and dried over sodium sulfate, 
The ether was removed under reduced pressure at 50°C. Ata 
higher temperature, the mercaptan slowly decomposed to stilbene 
and hydrogen sulfide. Its rotation was found to be 


2  +0.58° X 100 _ S | 
[a], = Peli. 677 hae + 8.56 


l-1,2-Diphenylethyl Sulfonic Acid—3 gm. of benzylphenyl 
mercaptomethane were dissolved in a mixture of acetone and 
water. Acetone solution of potassium permanganate was then 
added at room temperature until the permanganate was no longer 
being consumed. The excess of permanganate was then removed 
by adding a little more mercaptan. The manganese dioxide was 
then filtered off and the filtrate concentrated under reduced 
pressure. ‘Two immiscible substances, consisting of an oil and the 
aqueous layer, were obtained. The oil was extracted with ether, 
washed with water, and dried over sodium sulfate. It showed 
positive rotation, but was not further investigated. | 

The aqueous layer was concentrated under reduced pressure 
A semicrystalline salt was obtained. This was dried, analyzed, 
and its optical rotation determined. 


2» — 2.06° X 100 ; &. 4 
For the salt [a], => Rul oc 8817 = — 53.96 ° [M],, = — 159.5% 
hee AAD Tse Oe : ieee 
For the acid [a], = TED ES BOB LE = — 36.40°. [M],, = 95.36°. 
0.1338 gm. substance: 0.1082 gm. BaSO, (for S). 
0.0941 “ : 10°02590 <> K-SO? Gah 
C,,Hi3;3803K. Calculated. S 10.67, K 13.02: 
Found. ‘Sllolieg slo eso: 


TIDES AND NUCLEOSIDES AND THEIR RELATION 


: 

| 

THE DISSOCIATION CONSTANTS OF PLANT NUCLEO- 
! TO NUCLEIC ACID STRUCTURE. 

| 


By P. A. LEVENE anv H. 8S. SIMMS. 
Heron the Laboratories. of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, June 25, 1925.) 


| I. INTRODUCTION AND THEORY. 
| 
| Several theories have been advanced regarding the mode of 
‘of union between the nucleotides in the nucleic acids. One 
possible mode of union is an “ether” linkage from one carbohy- 
‘drate group to another. Another possible linkage is from the 
phosphoric acid group of one nucleotide to the SRSA 
group of the next, thus leading to a complex “ester.” 

The theory of the latter linkage has been supported in the case 
of animal (thymus) nucleic acid by direct chemical proof. This 
“ester” structure proposed by Levene has not been disputed and 
additional evidence in its favor will be presented in this paper. 
The structure of plant (yeast) nucleic acid has, on the other 
‘hand, been subject to considerable controversy. According to 
Jones’ original theory, the four nucleotides which compose 
this molecule are linked through the sugar groups. His later 
structure called for one such (ether) linkage and two ester linkages. 
‘ According to Levene, however, all.three linkages are ester linkages 
‘in both plant and animal nucleic acid. 

As a possible means for determining the correct structure, we 
may observe that, in addition to the acidic and basic groups 
on the ‘‘bases,’’! ere should be eight ionizable hydrogen atoms 
on the phosphoric groups, according to Jones’ original structure; 
siz, according to his later structure; and five, according to the 


structure of Levene. 


1 We retain the old (but misleading) term ‘‘base’’ to refer to a purine or 
_ pyrimidine derivative, even though some are acids or ampholytes. 
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Unfortunately, the determination of the total number of 
ionizable groups by direct titration (either colorimetric or elec- 
trometric) is prevented by the insolubility in acid solution, the 
possibility of hydrolysis, and the difficulty of working in strona 
acid and, particularly, in strongly alkaline solutions. (As may 
be seen from the results in this paper, even the nucleotides give 
uncertain results in alkaline solutions.) 

The problem can be solved, therefore, only by calculating the 
number of groups which should dissociate within a certain pH 
range, according to each of the proposed structures; and then de- 
termining the actual values experimentally. For this purpose, we. 
have determined the dissociation constants of the nucleosides 
and the nucleotides, in order to be able to predict the constants 
for nucleic acid. These experimental values are presented in 
this paper. 

II. RESULTS. 


Table I gives the pK’ value? of each ionizable group of each 
plant nucleoside and nucleotide as obtained by electrométri¢ 
titration. Three of the four constants of guanylic acid have 
also been determined by Hammarsten. 5 

Since a nucleoside consists of the (sugar—‘‘base’’) complex, 
the only ionizable groups are those of the ‘‘base.”” In the nucleo- 
tides (PO(OH)2-O-sugar—“base”’) we have, in addition, two ion- 
izable H atoms on the phosphoric group. 

The consistency of each type of group is demonstrated in Fig. 1 
in which the degree of dissociation is plotted against pH. The 
dotted curves refer to nucleosides and the solid lines to nucleo- 
tides. The curves for the phosphoric groups (lighter lines) 
show that these pK’ values correspond approximately to (but are 
a little lower than) the first and second pK values of phosphorie 
acid (7.e., 2.0 and 6.8). The amino groups are also essentially 


2 The term pK’ (which equals —log K’) is used to refer to the constant 
not corrected for activity. Thus for an acid group: K’ = K fi where fy 
is the activity coefficient of a molecule in which the group in question is | 
unionized, and f; is the activity of the molecule when that group is ionized. 
All the constants given in this article are uncorrected. The corrected 
constants for acid groups would be about 0.1 pH unit higher; and for 
amino groups, about 0.1 pH unit lower. 
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like and have constants in the same order of magnitude as 
niline (pK = 4.7), except in the guanine derivatives. The 
onstants of the first hydroxyl groups (except in the cytosine 
lerivatives) are essentially the same as phenol (pK = 10). The 
lifference between the two hydroxyl pK’ values in the uracil 


TABLE I. 


pK' Values of Nucleosides and Nucleotides. 


oe 6, 
> lee tea pieleal'e 
Nucleosides.| Nucleotides. 3 A Ag BS 3 i Og 
3 Pal AS las /s8] oO 33 
S 6U| ow SL eeleel ss] & | gh 
Adeno- Lad 3.45 
sine. 
Pine Adenylic VIII |1, A (0. 89/3. 70/6.01 
deriva- acid. SLE PA aE wr ake et BA nae 
tives. | Guano- Tid ese ae iil6 9.16 
sine. 
Guanylic IX |1, B|0.7 |2.3 |5.92| 9.36 
acid. 
Cytidine. LV pie? 4,22 12.3 
Cytidine 
phos- 
=... phoriec 
?yrimi- : 
“dine de- acid. Sp Mee be EM at Ciga2,) 
| . Uridine. Velen 9.17| 12.52 
oe: Uridine 
phos- 
phoric 
acid. XI |1, D\1.02 5.88} 9.43) (18.9) 


In addition, the “‘base,’”’ uracil, was found to have pK’ values of 9.28 


ind 13. 56, due to its two hydroxy] groups. 
- Inosine (deaminated adenosine) has a value of 8.72 for its hydroxyl 


sroup (compare with the phenolic group of guanosine). 


Jerivatives (7.e., pKa1’— 


pK,2’) corresponds with the molecular 


jimensions and electrostatic forces. 
The pK’ values below 1, and particularly those above 12 or 13 


wre not accurate owing to experimental difficulties. 


The other 


values are reasonably accurate (but are not corrected for activity). 
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There is every reason to believe that the animal nucleosides and 
nucleotides should have almost identical constants with those 
from plants. 


III. BEARING ON THE STRUCTURE OF NUCLEIC ACID. 


If we collect all the pK’ values found in.the “bases’’ of the 
four nucleotides, we obtain the values represented in Fig. 2, A, 
These represent the pG’ values* of these groups which will be 


Fraction dissociated 


pH 0 1 4 4 ) 6 ¥ 8 9 10-0 Th. 332) 13 eee 


: ae 
Primary Amino Secondary Phenolic hydroxyl 
phosphoric Groups phosphoric Groups 


ionization ionization 


Fia. 1. Dissociation curves of the nucleotides (solid lines) and nucleo- 
sides (dotted lines). The lighter lines represent the dissociation of the 
phosphoric groups. The curves for the amino groups are reversed, thus 
representing their ionization. 

A = adenylic acid and adenosine; B = guanylic acid and guanosine; 
C = cytidine phosphoric acid and cytidine; and D = uridine phosphori¢ 
acid and uridine. 


3’ The G’ constants are those found by treating the titration data as if 
the solutions contained equivalent quantities of monovalent acids. 
When the pQ’ values are two or more pH units apart the G’ constants equal 
the classical K’ constants. For any two pG’ values which are closer to- 
gether we have the relation: 

Ky’ = Gi’ + G,’ and (1) 
1 1 1 


Ka Ce er @) 
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ound in nucleic acd according to either of the proposed struc- 
‘ures; providing the groups are sufficiently distant in space to 
iminate the mutual electrostatic effect. (The actual distances 
we large enough to make this effect small.) 

In Fig. 2, B are the phosphoric pG’ values to be expected from 
Levene’s theory of either plant or animal nucleic acid. They 
wre spread apart to an extent roughly calculated for the distances 
setween the groups (in space) and the electrostatic forces. Simi- 


BR LOACLAVALA MhUVywV sss wv SO” 


pH 0 1 Cee OSI RAL <S err Ge EO POIONe iL eit el 


Fic. 2. Predicted approximate dissociation curves for nucleic acid. 

A = phenolic and amino groups on the ‘‘bases’’ (according to any 
structure); B = phosphoric groups according to Levene’s structure for 
plant (or animal) nucleic acid; C = phosphoric groups according to Jones’ 
original structure for plant nucleic acid; and D = phosphoric groups accord- 
ing to Jones’ later structure for plant nucleic acid. 


larly, Fig. 2, C gives the dissociation curves of the phosphoric 
pG’ values according to Jones’ original theory, and Fig. 2, D 
for his later theory of plant nucleic acid. 

- The essential difference between these structures lies in the 
number of ‘“‘secondary”’ phosphoric groups (7.e., the pG’ values 


‘When there are three or more groups close together, similar formulas may 
be used to calculate the K’ constants. Since the G’ constants are more 
useful for the present purpose, we need not consider the K’ constants. For 
‘the nucleosides and nu¢leotides the K’ constants may be considered equal 
to the corresponding G’ constants, but this is not true for nucleic acid. 
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near pH 6). Any method for determining either the number of 
groups in that range or for determining the total number of: 
groups below pH 8 (or any higher pH) will distinguish between 
the structures. 

It will be seen from Fig. 2 that the following number of (acid) 
groups are ionized at the indicated pH values. 


js BA att arene oe rao 5.0 8.0 11.0 
Levene's Btructura es. -. 12 ee ee ere 4 5 6 
Jones ‘original ‘structure... .- ease eee 4 8 10 
“later ts Pa ne Se Bee cb 4 6 8 


Thomas and Dox' have analyzed sodium and sodium-ammo- 
nium salts of plant (yeast) nucleic acid and have found from 4 
to 7 or 8 equivalents of alkali in solutions ranging from acid to 
alizarin, to alkaline to phenolphthalein. By disregarding the 
phenolic dissociation of the “bases,” they assumed that this 
amount of alkali was combined with the phosphoric groups and 
that Jones’ theory was supported. It will be seen from Fig. 2, 
however, that solutions which are alkaline to phenolphthalein 
(pH 10 or above) are in the range of dissociation of the phenolie 
groups, so that the data of Thomas and Dox support the theory 
of Levene rather than that of Jones. Their solutions containing: 
only 5 or 6 equivalents of alkali were alkaline to phenolphthalein 
which agrees with Levene’s theory*® and not with Jones’. Only 
one of their seventeen solutions definitely disagrees with the pre- 
dicted values for Levene’s structure. That solution (Series I, 
Preparation a) was neutral to phenolphthalein but contained only 
4 (instead of 5) equivalents of alkali (Jones’ original structure 
would require 8, and his later structure, 6). The results of 
Thomas and Dox are summarized in Table II. 


4 Thomas, A., and Dox, A. W., Z. physiol. Chem., 1925, exlii, 1. 

> Since they give no exact pH values it is hard to interpret the data of 
Thomas and Dox. A solution containing 5 equivalents of alkali should 
have a pH between 7 and 8 (according to Levene’s structure) and a slight 
excess of alkali (e.g., 0.2 equivalent) would bring it in the range where 
phenolphthalein would show pink and might be called “‘alkaline.”’ (See 
Series III, Table II.) Certainly the data do not correspond with either 
structure of Jones, since these would give solutions distinctly acid to phenol- 
phthalein with 5 (or with 5.2 or even 5.8) equivalents of alkali. 
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TABLE II. 
‘Data of Thomas and Doz, on the Number of Equivalents of Base Combined 
with Nucleic Acid at Various Reactions. 


| OY Sf | | [| | | | -—— 


Preparation a.| 4t | Alk. | Neut.t | 7 | Alk. | 5 | Alk. |7 Alk.| 8 | Alk. 


2 b.| 4 % Acid. | 4)Acid.| 5] “ |7 i Ra Liha 
| : . 6¢ C. 4 “c (79 4. “ec 5 << 6+ (79 Tf ““ 
tl da) 4c Acids |i) = 4y> * 
*Eq. = number of equivalents of base (sodium plus ammonia); 


Aliz. = reaction toward alizarin; Pp = reaction toward phenolphthalein; 
Alk. = alkaline; Neut. = neutral. 

+ Series I, Preparation a, is the only one which does not correspond with 
Levene’s structure. 


_ We have made complete titration curves of nucleic acid and 
although our present values on yeast nucleic acid are unsatis- 
factory, we find the following tentative pG’ values for thymus 
nucleic acid (calculated by a graphical modification of the “but- 
fer value’ method of Van Slyke®) between pH 3 and 10. The 


| 
| 


approximate predicted values (see Fig. 2) are given for compari- 
‘son and also some pK’ values from constants obtained by Ham- 
marsten’ on thymus nucleic acid. 


‘Predicted for Levene’s structure 
Sant or animal)............-. 3.7] 4.21(6.0)| 9.4 | 9.5 
‘Found by Levene and Simms 
MMIMAL) 0. ws a OE ee ATO 4.81. Ocal 9. 19 oi 
‘Found by Hammarsten’ (animal)| 3.7| 4.3] 5.2 
‘Predicted for Jones’ original 
@estructure (plant).............. 3.7| 4.2/(5.4)| (5 .8)| (6.2)| (6.6)| 9.4) 9.5 
‘Predicted for Jones’ later struc- 
BUMPED TU) Gosh f aa Ose se ts 3.7| 4.2|(5.8)|(6.2)| 9.4 | 9.5 


| The values in the range from pH 4.5 to 9 are given in bold faced type. 
‘It is evident that there is but one pG in this range; which agrees with the 
‘structure of Levene. 


6 Van Slyke, D. D., J. Biol. Chem., 1922, lii, 525. 
'  7Hammarsten, E., Biochem. Z., 1924, cxliv, 383. The formulas used by 
‘Hammarsten for calculating the constants are theoretically incorrect 
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These values for thymus nucleic acid are only tentative and we 
also intend to obtain better data on yeast nucleic acid. We 
present the results in this paper on nucleosides and nucleotides 


as a preliminary communication. 
IV. EXPERIMENTAL. 


Sufficient material was weighed out in each case (allowing for 
moisture) to make a mother solution twice the strength indicated 
and sometimes containing exactly 1, 2, or 3 equivalents of molar 
strong acid or alkali. From these mother solutions, 5.0 ce. 
samples were diluted to 10.0 cc. (sometimes 2.5 cc. samples were 
diluted to 5.0 cc.) in volumetric flasks, after the required amount 
of tenth molar acid or alkali had been added.® These solutions 
had the indicated concentrations and, “equivalents of base” 


C 
Tables III to XII. 
The constants are calculated by the formulas: 


a) Their pH values were determined and are given in 


az 

G’, = H 

and tora, 
h+B—A-—oh 


BO a a et ato (4) 


(3) 


where Gz’ is a constant (not corrected for activity) which, in all 
the nucleosides and nucleotides, is equal to either a dissociation 


when appled to nucleic acid, and give values which are only roughly 
correct. We have not recalculated his data since the experimental error 
is large and also because it would be more important to know the values 
of the constants above pH 6 than to have more accurate values of those 
which he determined. 

His formulas make correction for incomplete dissociation of groups with 
lower pG’ values, but not for partial dissociation of groups with higher pG@’ 
values. Both corrections are equally necessary. 

§ It is interesting to observe that in neutralizing some alkaline solution 
of guanosine with HCl, a clear, transparent, viscous gel was first produced. 
In the course of a few seconds, small crystals formed which increased in 
number as the viscosity simultaneously dropped, until a thin watery sus- 
pension of finely precipitated material remained. The same cycle took 
place with another solution containing alcohol but was prolonged over a 
period of several minutes. 
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gonstant (K,’) of an acid group or the hydrolysis constant (;’) 
of a basic group. (There are many compounds, however, in 
which the G’ constants cannot be considered equal to the K’ 
constants, but the relation can then be found by equations (1) 
and (2) in Foot-note 3.) 


| 


(e oe is the “corrected equivalents of base.’’ 

y = number of groups which ionize as bases (amino groups). 

h = hydrogen ion concentration, where H is its activity. 
oh — hydroxyl “ce “cc “cc OH {Sn 2 9 <¢ 

B = molar concentration of strong base (NaOH). 

eee) ofc t ss = Facia (HCI), 

Cra Ss ““ substance. 

z= any subscript. (The G’ constants are numbered in order of 


their numerical value.) 


When the pG’ values are so close together that formulas (1) 
and (2) must be used, aj, a2, etc., do not correspond to any molec- 
ular or ionic concentrations. However, in cases such as the 
nucleosides and nucleotides where the pG’ values are far apart, 
‘a, is the fraction of the substance in that form which predominates 
at a higher pH, and (1 — a,) is the fraction in that form which 
predominates at a lower pH, than pG,’, whether the group is 
acidic or basic. 

All pH values were determined at 25.0°C. in a water-jacketed 
bubbling electrode. The pH of tenth normal hydrochloric acid 
was taken as 1.090 and the liquid junction potential with the 
saturated KCl bridge was assumed constant. The data are given 
in Tables III to XII. 
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TABLE III. 
Adenosine. (9.0500 Molar.) ‘ 


B-A 


pH re Cae tn a PGE 
4.41 —0.100 —0.100 0.900 3.45 
4.06 —0.200 —0.199 0.801 3.46 
3.84 —0.300 —0.279 0.721 3.47 
3.60 —0.400 —0.394 0.606 3.41 
3.30 —0.600 —0.589 0.411 3.46 
2.89 —0.800 =Ootil 0.229 3.41 
2.43 —1.000 —0.917 0.083 3.47 


Amino: group?) D Kb a= Hes aa arian < ode ts pause bate ee eee eee 3.45 


TABLE IV. 
Guanosine. (0.0250 Molar.) 


pH ar Ba a pGi’ ae pGe’ 
1.543 —1.800 —0.513 0.487 1.57 
1.14 —3.800 —0.755 0.245 (1.66) 
9.88 0.90 0.895 0.895 (8.95) i 
9.83 0.84 0.835 0.835 9.13 
9.78 0.80 0.795 0.795 9.20 
Amino group: DISG Seo a eee ee 1.6 
Hydroxyl group: pKa’ SO ee ee en a ae Ceara eed fic) o Moivre: 9.16 

a, Bae eet ; 

TABLE V. 


Cytidine (Sulfate). (0.0500 Molar.) : 
(B’ is here calculated as if an equivalent of H,SO, had been added to 


a solution of cytidine; e.g., G = 1.) 


B-A 

pH a Be a1 pGi’ a2 pG2’ 
3.33 —0.900 0.890 0.110 4.23 
3.84 —0.700 0.698 0.302 4.21 ‘ 
4.29 —0.500 0.500 0.500 4.22 

4.58 —0.300 0.300 0.700 4.21 
11.83 0.500 0.300 0.300 12.20 
12.05 0.650 0.320 0.320 12.38 
12.27 0.900 0.35 0.35 12.54 
12.20 1.000 0.54 0.54 12.27 @ 
Amino group: DK bee eos dee ee ee 4022 | 


CEE ee 


TABLE VI, 
Uridine. (0.0500 Molar.) 


pH Fis te a pGi’ a2 pG2’ 
2.04 —0.200 0 0 0 

8.64 - 0.200 0.200 0.200 9.24 

8.73 0.300 0.300 0.300 9.10 

9.03 0.400 0.400 0.400 9.16 

9.16 0.500 0.500 0.500 9.17 

9.34 0.600 0.600 0.600 9.17 

9.74 0.800 0.798 0.798 9.17 
11.88 1.40 1.18 0.18 12059 
12.07 1.60 1.26 0.26 127.52 
12.19 1.80 1.33 0.33 12.50 
12.31 2.00 1.39 0.39 12.51 


SSI ete ate ene eve (one Siete ode Create | eines wieysiaie biefopiilla ave: eee Scere tua eres 12.52 


TABLE VII. 
Uracil. (0.0500 Molar.) 


(The last three measurements were made in 0.500 molar solutions.) 


pH a be Be an pGi’ a2 pG2’ 
8.66 0.200 0.200 0.200 9.26 
9.10 0.400 0.400 0.400 9.28 
9.46 0.600 0.600 0.600 9.28 
9.87 0.800 0.798 0.798 9.28 
12.13 1.400 1.025 0.025 (13.70) 
12.39 1.800 1.065 0.065 13.55 
12.49 2.000 1.089 0.080 13.55 
13.11 1.600 1.23 0.23 13.62 
13.22 1.800 1.31 0.31 13.57 
13.32 2.000 1.38 0.38 13.53 
DENG FS aisle cis leleis|e o/s iele sie eporssis 9.28 
p79) zroups { a ee ee a ee MD Me es os oe 13.56 
TABLE VIII. 
Inosine. (0.0240 Molar.) 
B-A a - 
pH G B’= pG 
9.40 0.833 8:70 
8.96 0.625 8.74 
8.57 0.417 8.72 
8.14 0.208 8.72 
SEED? BTOUTS DK g's toes ce tiae ks ake eons ieee he TI 8.72 
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TABLE IX, 
Adenylic Acid. (0.0250 Molar.) 


(pG2’ was calculated before pGi’ in order that it might be used to 
obtain the values of a2 in the fourth column.) 


B rh A f a2 a = 5 i ’ 
pH a B ene HB’— pGi a2 pGe a3 pGs 
ate « a2 


es 


Sheet / 0.200 0.231 0.231 3.69 
3.55 0.400 0.413 0.413 3.70 
Aaral 0.500 0.509 0.509 3.69 
3.90 0.600 0.606 0.606 once 
4.34 0.800 0.802 0.802 3.74 
5.49 1.200 1.200 0.200 6.06 
5.84 1.400 1.400 0.400 6.01 
6.00 1.500 1.500 0.500 6.00 
GnliZ 1.600 1.600 0.600 6.00 
6.62 1.800 1.800 0.800 6.02 
9.34 2.000 2.000 . 
1G Lae: 2.200 2.000 

First phosphoricionization: pKpi’ =....| 0.89 

Amino group: DK Betas oor |e. | Seer 3.70 


Second phosphoricionizations pips =...) .6 ese lessee | ere eee ane 6.01 


“ 
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TABLE X. 
Guanylic Acid. (0.0250 Molar.) 


| (pG2’ was calculated before pG,’ in order that it might be used to 


btain the value of a, in the fourth column.) 


B-A a2 
pH 7 ca B (caleu- a2 pG2’ as pG3’ a4 pG,’ 
lated). 
1.10 | —4.00 | —0.46 | 0.06 
1.21 | —3.00 | —0.24 | 0.07 
1.39 | —2.00 | —0.17 | 0.10 
1.61 | —1.000) +0.102) 0.160 
1.78 | —0.600) 0.145) 0.218 OF 22252132 
1.81 | —0.500) 0.195} 0.231 
2.08 0 0.373 0.411 | 2.24 
2.66 0.600} 0.695 0.695 | 2.30 
3.07 0.800} 0.838 0.888 | 2.36 
4.37 1.000} 1.002 
§.34 1.200}. 1.200 0.200 | 5.94 
O17 1.400} 1.400 0.400 | 5.94 
6.09 1.600} 1.600 0.600 | 5.92 
6.49 1.800} 1.800 0.800 | 5.89 
7.44 2.000} 2.000 
8.79 2.200} 2.200 0.200 | 9.39 
9.24 2.400} 2.400 0.400 | 9.38 
9.53 2.600] 2.598 0.598 | 9.36 
_ First phosphoric ioni- 
zation: pKpi 
Amino group: DES en eel era tee - |e te orecets 2.3 
Second phosphoric 
ionization: Ty Kips eb cater Gilem cieie «| soktctesuals As erele a leteaae sous 5.92 
Hydroxyl group: DE cee ee eee | sexeiceteys | ootere sca eiece epelera| Rroveia. ofS o\|io.aens ees leeches 9.38 
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TABLE XI, 
Cytidine Phosphoric Acid. (0.0259 Molar.) 


pgs | a3 a2 = ae a3 >= 
pH {|—~—| B’ a1 pGi’ |(caleu-| B’ — | pGe’ |(caleu-| B’— | pGs’| as | pGa’ 
C lated).| as lated).| ae 
1.217 |—3.000|—0.28 | 0.72 | 0.81 
1.397 |—2.000|—0.26 | 0.80 | 0.80 
(2.30) |—0.20 | 0.02 
(2.80) 0 0.07 
2.58 |+0.200) 0.212 0.01 0.20 (4.15) 
4.04 0.400] 0.404 0.012 | 0.392 | 4.23 
4.21 0.500) 0.503 0.017 | 0.486 | 4.23 
4.38 0.600) 0.602 0.025 | 0.577 |. 4.25 
5.19 1.000} 1.000 0.138 | 0.87 | (4.31) 
5.51 1.200] 1.200 0.952 | 0.248 | 5.99 
5.82 1.400} 1.400 0.977 | 0.423 | 5.95 
6.15 1.600} 1.600 0.988 | 0.612 | 5.95 
6.58 1.800} 1.800 1.000 | 0.800 | 5.98 
th THE 2.000} 2.061 
11.93 | 2.574] 2.050 0.050! 13.21 
12.18 2.970} 2.08 0.08 | 18.24 
12.49 3.960} 2.13 0.13 | 18.31 
First phos- 
phoric ioni- 
zation: pKpi’ = .| 0.80 
AMINO STOUD ED Kou sel ase ciel eet ceeee aee 4.24 
Second phos- 
phoric ioni- : 
zation: Di ga’ me. | eseseclectessseccesses,)e ost oe) ec teen meena 5.97 


Hydroxyl 
group: DG ae cae oe cole ce ce cons cen oe elee cles or | orecaes ctoteee cietetehete:| een arene aan 13.2 
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TABLE XII. 
Uridine Phosphoric Acid. (9.0250 Molar.) 


(The ammonium salt was used for determining pG; and pGz, but a 
ample of free acid was used at higher pH values.) 


pH 


1.405 | —1.000 | 0.76 0.76 (0.91) 
1.482 | —0.800 | 0.68 0.68 (1.16) 
1.523 | —0.600 | 0.74 0.74 1.16 
1.572 | —0.400 | 0.802 | 0.802 0.97 
1.642 | —0.200 | 0.823 | 0.823 0.98 
1.726 0 0.843 | 0.834 1.00 
1.954 0.400 | 0.900 | 0.900 1.01 
2.145 0.400 | 0.922 | 0.922 1.07 


—— 
| | |] | | | | 


eee 


(Other readings unsatisfactory. ) 


a en 


First phosphoric 


ionization: PKpi’ =....| 1.02 
Second phosphoric 
ionization: D9 Sig eds cocoate |'s soece se oe 5.88 
First hydroxyl 
group: jo Sra ot A ae TRE | TEOLT SEO eH OED OnE Fae oro eee 9.43 
Second hydroxyl 
group: 1a OT Oe nn Oe ee le PM Oi ee RA ea a Uy Aenea (13.9) 
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V. SUMMARY. 


The fifteen dissociation constants of the four nucleotides which 
compose a plant nucleic acid molecule; and also the seven con- 
stants of the four corresponding nucleosides have been deter- 
mined. | 

The amino groups give values near that of aniline; the hydroxyl 
groups give values in the order of magnitude of phenol; while 
the primary and secondary ionizations of the phosphoric groups 
are close to those of phosphoric acid. 

The various structures proposed for nucleie acids should have 
essentially identical constants except in the range near pH 6. 
In that range, Levene’s structure for plant nucleic acid (and 
also his structure for animal nucleic acid) requires one group; 
while the structures proposed by Jones for plant nucleic acid call 
for two or four groups in the same range. | 

Data obtained by Thomas and Dox, although interpreted 
differently by them, support the structure of Levene for plant 
nucleic acid. 

Tentative constants of animal (thymus) nucleic acid obtained 
by Levene and Simms also substantiate the structure of Levene 
for this substance. 


‘HE NUMERICAL VALUES OF THE OPTICAL ROTATION 
OF METHYLATED GLUCONIC ACIDS AND 
OF THEIR SALTS. 


By P. A. LEVENE anp G. M. MEYER. 
"rom the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


The observations on the optical rotations of sugar acids and 
1eir salts and on the a substituted acids and their salts have 
d to the general conclusion that the rotations of the free acids 
ave a direction to the left from their metallic salts for all those 
+hydroxy acids in which the allocation of the hydroxyl is the 
me as that of carbon atom (2) of gulonic acid; that is, the 
fference between the numerical values of the rotations of the 
ee acids and of their salts has a minus sign. The same is true 
rt 2-aminohexonic acids and for a-amino acids. The rule is 
versed for the acids in which carbon atom (2) has the configura- 
on of mannonic acid. ‘This rule held for all free acids thus far 
served, and it was therefore suggested as a basis for differentia- 
on between the members of the a substituted acids of the / 
id of the d series. 
Observations on other derivatives of a-hydroxy acids are not 
lite so numerous. They were entirely lacking on the methyl 
hers of sugar acids, and yet a knowledge of the optical behavior 
(these derivatives seemed desirable for the sake of finding an 
planation for the differences in the rotations of free acids and 
their salts. 
From the observations of previous workers it is known that 
methoxy-l-propionic acid (derived from [lactic acid (dextro)) 
sa molecular rotation for the free acid [M], = —66° (c = 3 to 4); 
2 Na salt has [M], = —62.8°; and other salts also show a de- 
*asing levorotation whereas J/-lactic acid is dextrorotatory and 
salts are levorotatory. 
In the case of malic acid, the d acid has a specific rotation 
535 
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(c = 10) of +2.17° and the potassium salt +6.78°; on the other 
hand, d-methoxysuccinic acid has a specific rotation of +33.3° 
(c = 10.8) whereas the neutral potassium salt has the specific 
rotation of +9.54° (c = 12.16). 

For the sugar acids, to our knowledge, observations are recorded 
only on methylated mannonic acids; namely, on 2,3,5,6-tetramethyl 
and 2,3,4,6-tetramethyl mannonic acids. 

Two peculiarities were observed on these two derivatives, 
The 2,3,5,6-tetramethyl mannonic acid was levorotatory whereas 
the 2,3,4,6-tetramethyl derivative was dextrorotatory. ‘This 
difference in direction of rotation of two derivatives differing 
only in that one of the methyl groups in one was in position 4 
and in the other, in position 5, seemed rather surprising. Further- 
more, the difference between the rotations of the free acids and 
their sodium salts had a minus sign, as it is in the d-gluconie 
acid series of unsubstituted acids. 

With a view of finding an explanation for the differences in the 
optical behavior of two substances so closely related, it was con- 
sidered expedient to prepare a series of partially methylated and 
of completely methylated gluconic acids. 

There was still another interest attached to the present in- 
vestigation. It was pointed out some time ago by one of us that 
2,5-anhydrogluconic acid and 2,5-anhydromannonic acid show 
exactly the same molecular rotations either as salts or as free 
acids. This peculiarity was explained by the rigidity of the 
structures of these two acids. However, a priori, another factor 
might have been held responsible for this phenomenon; namely, 
the absence of replaceable hydrogens on carbon atoms (2) and 
(5). The behavior of the methylated gluconic acids should 
furnish the data required for choosing between the two possible 
explanations. This problem may be dismissed without much 
discussion, since in all methylated gluconic acids, the molecular 
rotations of the acids differed from those of their salts. ‘Thus, 
these observations lent support to the first of the two above 
mentioned theories. | 

The details of the optical behavior of the methylated gluconic 
acids are given in Table I. 

From this table it is seen that in the series of methylated glu- 
conic acids the difference in rotations of the free acids and their 
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salt has a minus sign as is the case in the free gluconic acid. In 
this respect the methylated gluconic acids differ from mannonic 
acid. 

The table further shows: first, that all methylated acids have 
a higher dextrorotation than the mother substance; second 
that. two acids containing an equal number of methyl 
groups may have different molecular rotations when the 
methyl groups are differently distributed. Thus, 2,3,5- and 


TABLE I, 
Specific and Molecular Rotation of Methylated Gluconic Acids. 


Solution in 1 equivalent The same solution 
ees NaOH. neutralized, 
Methylated derivative. 
, [a]p [M]p lelp [M]p 
mePimethyle of... HAGE T EE O7 AGY Ne Oot Ge WMT 
BOP Tareth vis. ae ces +24.0 +56. 88 —6.35 —15.05 
mo-lrimethyl............... +64.4 |+152.62 | +19.3 +55. 74 
,3,5,6-Tetramethyl........... STGUt nee LOM Tele 43 aka 2 108702 
,8,4,5,6-Pentamethyl Ar Sat ake Serle +53.7 |+141.30 +22.5 +59. 62 
TABLE II, 
Yhange in the Numerical Value* of Rotation Due to Substitution in Different 
Positions. 
i Carbon atom No. [M]p 
2 +134. 88 
| 3 =e Ua 
4 — 50.46 
5 +55. 16 
6 . +39.14 


_ * These values are calculated from the molecular rotation in alkaline so- 
ition of Table I less that of gluconic acid [M], = 25.60. Itis not implied 
hat these values will hold for other combinations. 


,0,6-trimethyl gluconic acids have different molecular rotations. 
farticularly striking is the fact that the pentamethylated acid 
as a lower molecular rotation than some of the partially methyl- 
ted acids. From these the conclusion immediately follows that 
thereas the methylation of some of the hydroxyls augments the 
dtation of the mother substance, the methylation of the others 
aused a drop in the rotation. | 

In fact, from the data given in Table I, it is possible to calculate 
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the effect on the total molecular rotation of the methylation of 
each one of the carbon atoms separately. These values are 
given in Table II. Plus sign indicates an enhancing influence, 
minus sign a depressing one. 

It is expected to obtain data on the molecular rotation of the 
methylated derivatives of the other sugar acids in the hope that 
a more comprehensive explanation of the optical behavior : 
these substances may be arrived at. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. In all methylated gluconic acids, the difference in the 
optical rotations of the free acids and of their salts has a minus 
sign. | 
2. The influence on the value of the molecular rotation of the 
methylation varies with the change in position of the methyl 
eroups. | 

3. Further evidence is furnished to the theory that the pecu- 
liarity in the behavior of 2,5-anhydrosugar acids is due to the 
rigidity of their structures. . | 


i 


EXPERIMENTAL. 
2,38-Dimethyl Gluconic Lactone. 


Benzylidene Methyl Glucoside——The method of Irvine’ was 
slightly modified: 50 gm. of methyl glucoside, 300 cc. of freshly 
distilled benzaldehyde, and 50 gm. of anhydrous sodium sulfate 
contained in a distillation flask were heated in an oil bath ai 
145°C. for 2 hours and then at 165°C. for 5 hours. The ben 
zaldehyde was removed as far as possible by distillation unde) 
reduced pressure (oil bath temperature 125°C.). The content 
of the flask were extracted with dry neutral ethyl acetate an¢ 
filtered from the sodium sulfate. On cooling with ice and sal 
the benzylidene compound was obtained as a crystalline mass} 
It was filtered on suction and washed with cold ether. Thi. 
removed most of the coloring water and left the benzyliden: 


| 
P 


glucoside as a nearly white crystalline powder. The ethyl acetati 
filtrate was concentrated under reduced pressure and poured inti 


1 Irvine, J. C., and Scott, J. P., J. Chem. Soc., 1913, ciii, 580. . | 


| | 
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a large volume of petrolic ether. The precipitate was recrystal- 
lized from ethyl acetate. The total yield of crude material 
from 100 gm. of glucoside was 145 gm. This product was re- 
crystallized from methyl alcohol and it then had a melting point 


of 160—161° and analyzed as follows: 
} 
0.0966 gm. substance: 0.2138 gm. CO: and 0.0582 gm. HO. 
CisHisO5. Calculated. C 59.57, H 6.38. 
Found. ** 60.38, “ 6.74. 


— 2,3-Dimethyl Benzylidene Methyl Glucoside.—This was prepared 
rom the benzylidene glucoside according to the directions of Irvine. 
ft melted at 122-123°C. and had the following composition. 


0.1028 gm. substance: 0.2322 gm. CO, and 0.0662 gm. H.O. 
: CeH2205. Calculated. C 61.89, H 7.12. 
| Found. SAO RsOd, tha 20. 


2,3-Dimethyl Glucose-——The previous compound was _ boiled 
vith 10 per cent hydrochloric acid for 30 minutes. The solution 
vas cooled and the benzaldehyde removed in a separatory funnel 
vith ether. The aqueous part was neutralized with barium 
arbonate and the methylated sugar isolated by the usual pro- 
edures. No attempt was made further to purify the product. 

2,3-Dimethyl Gluconic Lactone.—35 gm. of the syrup obtained 
y the hydrolysis of dimethyl benzylidene glucoside were oxidized 
vith bromine at 30-35°C. and constant stirring until it failed to 
leduce Fehling’s solution. The excess bromine was removed 
mder reduced pressure and the hydrobromic acid with silver 
arbonate according to the usual procedure. 
_The syrup which remained after removal of the solvent by dis- 
Jlation under diminished pressure was taken up in ether, the 
olution was dried with sodium sulfate, and the ether was removed 
y distillation under diminished pressure. The product was 
ried at 100°C. in a high vacuum (p = 0.05 mm.) and analyzed 
5 follows: 


0.1082 gm. substance: 0.1824 gm. CO, and 0.0682 gm. H.0. 


| 0.1760 “ ie : 0.4134 “ AglI (Zeisel). 
CsHi,0¢ (mol. wt. 206). Calculated. C 46.50, H 6.80, CH; 30.10. 
| Found. aD. 00s 6 PAOD ce val, Of 


he product titrated as a lactone. 


| 
i 
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0.0863 gm. of substance was neutralized by 4.25 cc. of 0.1 N 
alkali, equivalent to a molecular weight of 203. It had the follow- 
ing optical rotation in aqueous alcohol. 


+ 1.64° X 100 
1 X 2.81 


[a]; = = + 58.5° 
Sodium Salt.—0.4100 gm. substance was dissolved in 2.5 ce. 
N NaOH. This was heated at 80—-90°C. for several hours and 


made up to 5 cc. with water. 


e302 5 100RE : 
Free Acid.—4 cc. of the solution used for the previous rotation 
were pipetted into a 10 cc. flask, cooled with ice and alcohol, 


and neutralized with 2.25 cc. n HCl. 


After 24 hrs. 
ote cleA TPO 005 9 : » + 2.65° X 100 _ 
bella ser appl cas OS ian acco lel, = 379 gn eee 


The above procedure for determining the optical rotation of 
the salt and free acid was followed throughout. 


3,5,6-Trimethyl Gluconic Lactone. 


| 


3,5,6-Trimethyl Monoacetone Glucose-—Monoacetone glucose in 
portions of 20 gm. was methylated with 125 gm. of methyl sulfate 
and 250 cc. of 30 per cent sodium hydroxide. The methylated 
sugar separated as an oil on the surface of the liquid. It was 
extracted with ether, dried with sodium sulfate, and the ether 
removed under reduced pressure. The syrup, 21 gm., was dis- 
tilled. It boiled at 110°C., p = 0.3mm., np = 1.44914. | 

It analyzed for the methoxyl] as follows: 1 


| 
0.1098 gm. substance: 0.2842 gm. AgI (Zeisel). 

Cy2H 22056. Calculated. OCH; aaet: b 

Found. < 34.1. 


3,5,6-Trimethyl Glucose-—The acetone sugar was hydrolyale 
with 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid and the trimethyl glucose 
which was isolated by the usual procedure was analyzed without 
previous distillation. 
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0.1102 gm. substance: 0.1992 gm. CO, and 0.0848 gm. H.0. 
CsH1305. Calculated. C 48.65, H 8.11. 
Found. MO oe eae. OU. 


3,6,6-Trimethyl Gluconic Lactone-——The trimethyl glucose was 
oxidized by bromine as already described. The hydrobromic 
acid was neutralized with the calculated amount of 1.0 n NaOH 
after a quantitative determination of the HBr by Volhard’s 
method. The lactone was extracted with ether after the solvents 
had been removed under reduced pressure, and the ether solution 
treated as usual. The lactone which was obtained as a syrup 
was distilled and boiled at 155°, p = 1mm. It analyzed as 
follows: 


0.1186 gm. substance: 0.2114 gm. CO:2 and 0.0796 gm. H.0. 


0.1462 “ : 0.4806 ‘ AgI (Zeisel). 
CoHi¢ Os (mol. wt. 220). Calculated. C 49.05, H 7.3, OCHs 42. 24. 


Found. SRAScOU i Olin soo, 


The product titrated as a lactone. 

0.0802 gm. of substance was neutralized by 3.55 cc. of 0.1 N 
alkali, equivalent to a molecular weight of 225. 

It had the following optical rotation in aqueous alcohol. 


After 24 hrs. 


» + 1.25° X 100 f 4 SER oa . 
) Bieta sco ss [aly = iscapieea, Ue 
' Sodium salt. 
oe Aes ie ee 
la], = PRU ax ae + 24.0 
Free acid. 
. After 24 hrs. 
Me 7.0.282 <1 100.) “FF 5, mie pets O20 L008 ee 
mine sCLes UO 2 ahaa SriLSO8 oie aa 


2,3,5-Trimethyl Gluconic Lactone.—2,3,5-trimethyl glucoside 
which was obtained by fractional distillation of methylated 
glucosides and which analyzed for methoxy 52.3 per cent, was 
‘converted by the usual procedure into the free sugar. ‘The tri- 
methyl glucose was oxidized with bromine by the method already 
described. The lactone distilled at 142°C., p = 0.14 mm., and 
‘analyzed as follows: 
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0.1066 gm. substance: 0.1904 gm. CO, and 0.0716 gm. HO. 


0.1172 “ “ + 0.3726 “ AglI (Zeisel). 
CoHigO;¢ (mol. wt. 220). Calculated. C 49.05, H 7.27, OCH; 42.24. 
| Found. © 48:70; V7 vol ee 


The product titrated as a lactone. 0.0934 gm. substance was 
neutralized by 4.20 cc. 0.1 N alkali, equivalent to a molecular 
weight of 222. 

It had the following optical rotation in aqueous alcohol. 


After 24 hrs. 


Nei DBC 00 ae : 2  +1.35° X 100 _ 4 
lel = 7 2.452 9 908 lela = Saris gi aoe ee 
Sodium salt. 

2 + 1.57° X 100 4 
Le iS nll 40 an 
Free acid. 
After 24 hrs. 
POE x sL0U Le : 0  +0.92° X 100 _ : 
Cor Rei} yar a lol, = 9 5< Toga 


Tetramethyl Gluconic Lactone-—Tetramethyl glucose was ox- 
idized with Br by the methods already described. The lactone 
distilled at 128°C., p = 0.8 mm., and analyzed as follows: 


0.1056 gm. substance: 0.1986 gm. CO: and 0.0730 gm. HO. 


0.1069 “ : 0.4300 “ AglI (Zeisel). 
Cy0oHisO¢6. Calculated. C 51.20, H 7.7, OCH; 53.00. 
Found. 51.18, 7, (339 ee 


The lactone had the following optical rotation in aqueous 


alcohol. 


After 24 hrs. 


: 
/ 
; 
j 
I 
{ 


eh eg eee 4 » ) ts PAST 1007 ; 
lal = yp acae Tt NOL ial > asap 
Salt. 
00 1!) + 8.367 100 i 
[e], = Wier + 76.4 
Acid. 
After 24 hrs. | 
Wugieshsbijep ok (Nes : a HTS 74? OO onl 
bal site riya lean eb = “ox fn 
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Pentamethyl Gluconic Acid. 


Calcium gluconate in portions of 20 gm. was methylated with 
125 cc. of dimethyl sulfate and 250 cc. of 30 per cent sodium 
hydroxide. The product was made neutral to Congo red with 
sulfuric acid and concentrated under diminished pressure to 
rbout 150 cc., filtering occasionally from the deposited sodium 
sulfate. It was then acidified with sulfuric acid and extracted 
with ether on a continuous extractor. After extracting in this 
nanner for several days the ether solution was dried with an- 
1ydrous sodium sulfate and the ether removed under diminished . 
yressure. 

In this manner approximately 50 per cent by weight of the 
alcium gluconate employed was recovered as a syrup. The 
yrup contained only partially methylated gluconic acid having a 
nethoxy value of 38 to 40 per cent. It was nearly completely 
oluble in methyl iodide and could therefore be further methylated 
yy the method of Irvine without recourse to any extraneous 
olvent. The methyl iodide-silver methylation was twice re- 
yeated, using 140 gm.. of methyl iodide and 100 gm. of silver 
wxide for each methylation. The methylated syrup, which was 
ecovered with but slight loss, then contained approximately 
2.0 per cent of OCHs3. 

Further methylation by this method failed to increase the 
1ethoxy content. Likewise, after treatment with diazomethane, 
he product still analyzed for 62.6 per cent of OCH3. This syrup 
istilled fairly constant at 112°C. foo 0-omm and: could not 
e fractionated. 

15 gm. of this product were therefore hydrolyzed with an excess 
105 cc.) of 1.0 N sodium hydroxide at 80—90° for 2 hours. 
_ The above solution then had [a] = +5.80° and further heating 
1 hour did not change this value. The solution was therefore 
oncentrated to 50 cc. under diminished pressure without undue 
pplication of heat and the product methylated with 80 cc. of 
imethyl sulfate and 180 cc. of 30 per cent sodium hydroxide. 
‘he methylated product was RENO from this solution exactly 
3 described above. 
| The syrup was fractionated and distilled mainly at 155°C., 
= 1mm. 
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It analyzed as follows: 


0.1346 gm. substance: 0.2428 gm. CO, and 0.0980 gm. H.0. 


0.0998 “ - “ : (Zeisel) 0.4308 gm. Agl. 
Ci:H2207 (mol. wt. 266). Calculated. C 49.60, H 8.32, OCH; 58.2. 
Found. “40:11, “S87 1455 00s mam 


The product titrated as an acid, 0.0882 gm. of substance being 
neutralized by 3.30 ce. of 0.1 N alkali equivalent to a molecular 
weight of 267. 

Pentamethyl gluconic acid had the following optical rotation 
in water. 


» _ +1.00° X 100 


= ° 
lap = “TX 4d tea 
Sodium salt. 
_ +2.52° X 100 _ ; 
[e], = URGES AIE TT + 53.7 
After neutralization after sodium salt. 
oy uct 0.30. e AUG i. 
[a], To 7] aa x 1.88 = + 22.5 


BROMOLECITHINS. 
I. FRACTIONATION OF BROMINATED SOY BEAN LECITHINS.* 


By P. A. LEVENE anp IDA P. ROLF. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


Lecithins prepared from animal organs or from plants con- 
tain two saturated and several unsaturated fatty acids. It has 
been assumed that this fact indicated the existence of several 
lecithins each containing only two fatty acids. The alternative 
view would be the one postulating the structure of lecithins as 
polylecithides, containing in one molecule all the fatty acids 
isolated from lecithins. 

A priort, the simpler structure seems the more probable one, 
but up to the present, there has been no experimental evidence 
advanced which would give certain preference to one of these 
theories over the other. 

Attempts to fractionate the lecithins had been made by us 
before, but with little success. Recently it was decided to try 
ito fractionate, not the free lecithins, but their bromo derivatives. 

Several reasons suggested this method. First, our experience 
In separating cephalin from lecithin has shown that the task 
was more easily accomplished after the phosphatides had been 
hydrogenated. Second, it is known that the solubilities of the 
higher aliphatic bromo acids decrease with the increase in the 
number of bromine atoms. Thus hexabromostearic acid is much 
less soluble than tetrabromostearic acid. 

Preparation of bromolecithins has been mentioned in patent 
Iiterature, but the substances have not been utilized for theo- 
retical purposes. The present investigation has been limited to 
lecithins extracted from soy beans. 


*We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. Bollmann of the 
Hanseatische Miihlenwerke for supplying the material used in this investi- 
gation. ' 
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When a solution of such lecithins in petrolic ether is treated 
with a solution of bromine in the same solvent, a product insoluble 
in this solvent is formed. 

Before attempting fractionation of the bromolecithins, the 
fatty acids of the whole material were separated and analyzed. 
From the bromine content of the material it seemed probable 
that it contained in the main two brominated acids besides the 
saturated. In accordance with this assumption, it has been 
possible to isolate from this material and to identify hexabromo- 
stearic and tetrabromostearic acids. 

This find encouraged the attempt to fractionate the bromo- 
lecithins. Indeed we have succeeded in separating the hexa- 
bromolecithin in pure form, and a tetrabromo derivative in a 
state sufficiently pure to warrant the assumption of the existence 
of an individual tetrabromolecithin. The dibromolecithin should 
be obtainable from the mother liquors of the insoluble bromo- 
lecithins. é 

Thus, the work on bromolecithins lends experimental support 
to the assumption that lecithins as isolated from animal and 
plant tissues are mixtures of individual lecithins each containing 
two fatty acids. 

The nature of the saturated acids associated with each un- 
saturated acid will be the subject of the next investigation. 
The work will also be extended to lecithins prepared from animal 
tissues. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The mixture of lecithins used as intermediary material was 
isolated as a cadmium chloride salt from the lipoid fraction of 
the soy bean in the manner described in a previous publication. 
The lipoid mixture, freed from cadmium chloride with ammonia, 
analyzed as follows: 


0.1069 gm. substance: 0.2501 gm. CO2, 0.1007 gm. HO, and 0.0084 gm, 


ash. : 
0.1945 gm. substance required (Kjeldahl) 2.63 cc. 0.1 N acid. 
02205 lee yf : (fusion) 0.0410 gm. MgeP2O7. 


1 Levene, P. A., and Rolf, I. P., J. Biol. Chem., 1924-25, lxii, 759. 
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2 gm. substance were hydrolyzed with 10 per cent HCl. 
5 ee. required (Kjeldahl) 0.29 cc. 0.1 N acid. 


as - (Van Slyke) 0.09 cc. Nz at 22°C., 748 mm. 
CisHs0sNP. Calculated. C 65.26, H 10.95, N 1.77, P 3.92. 
Found. Pd.00,2 10,04, )°" 1. 89, 8° °3 88. 


Amino Nez io Ey 
Total N» 100 


Bromination of this material was accomplished most satis- 
actorily by dissolving the lipoid in 10 parts of gasoline (boiling 
t 40-50°C.) and adding the bromine (dissolved in 5 parts of 
asoline) at such a rate that the temperature of the reaction 
uxture could be kept below —5°. As the reaction proceeded, 
he brominated lipoids gradually precipitated, giving rise to a 
haracteristic color change in the solution. When the bromine 
vas no longer decolorized the supernatant liquor was decanted, 
nd the precipitated material was very thoroughly washed with 
resh gasoline to remove any excess bromine. The yield of this 
rude material was theoretical. Finally the precipitate, which 
esembled lecithin in texture but was of a more silvery appear- 
nce, was dissolved in ether. From the ethereal solution a 
aaterial was separated on standing at O°C. which at this tem- 
erature seemed to consist of a light yellow, finely divided amor- 
hous powder. On warming to room temperature, however, 
; coalesced to a typical lecithin-like mass, rather harder than 
ae ordinary unsaturated lipoid but of the same light reddish 
rown color. This fraction analyzed as follows: 


No. 187. 0.200 gm. substance required (Kjeldahl) 1.95 cc. 0.1 N acid. 
0300; : (fusion) 0.0300 gm. MgeP2O7. 
0.1342.“ ¥ : (Carius) 0.1128 gm. AgBr. 
Hexabromostearyl stearyl lecithin, CysHssOg9NPBreg. 
Calculated. N 1.09, P 2.42, Br 37.45. 
Found. SAMO, O21, TPOOs eT. 


| The ether-soluble fraction of the brominated lipoids was pre- 
pitated by the addition of several volumes of gasoline and 
med a shiny soft buttery mass, which was soluble in acetone, 
leohol, and glacial acetic acid. It analyzed as follows: 


} 


No. 189. 0.2000 gm. substance required (Kjeldahl) 2.10 cc. 0.1 N acid. 
| 0.3000 “ q : (fusion) 0.0310 gm. MgeP207. 
0.1296 “ a : (Carius) 0.0988 ‘‘ AgBr. 
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Tetrabromostearyl stearyl lecithin, CisHss09NPBry. 
Calculated. N 1.24, P 2.76, Br 28.50. 
Found. “1.47, “ 2.88, “ 32.44. 


To effect further fractionation, this material was again dissolved 
in ether, and again a smail amount of precipitate could be sepa. 
rated which was insoluble in ether at 0°. The more soluble 
portion was fractionated by the gradual addition of gasoline. 
The fraction which remained soluble in a 50 per cent mixture ot 
ether and gasoline at 0° was precipitated by the addition of ¢ 
large excess of gasoline. This fraction analyzed as follows: 


No. 199. 0.2170 gm. substance required (Kjeldahl) 2.55 cc. of 0.1 2 
acid. 
0.3150 gm. substance: (fusion) 0.0356 gm. MgeP2O7. 
0.1054 “ e : (Carius) 0.0778 “‘ AgBr. 
Found. N 1.64, P 3.15, Br 31.41. 


Bromo Acids from the Mixed Bromolecithins. 


Hexabromostearic Acid.—40 gm. of the crude mixture of bro 
minated lecithin were hydrolyzed for 8 hours with 10 parts o 
10 per cent hydrochloric acid. The mixture of bromo and satu 
rated fatty acids was separated by filtration, dissolved in ether 
thoroughly washed with water, and dried. The total mixec 
acids weighed 28.5 gm. and had a bromine content of 29.03 pei 
cent. (A mixture composed of 50 per cent stearic acid, 25 pei 
cent hexabromostearic acid, and 25 per cent tetrabromostearic acic 
should have a bromine content of 29.16 per cent.) These crud 
acids were thoroughly extracted with gasoline and the insolubl 
bromo acid fraction was dissolved in methyl alcohol. From thi: 
solution, on cooling, a precipitate separated, which after. recrys 
tallization from. methyl alcohol and thorough extraction witl 
ether yielded 0.8 gm. of material melting at 180°, and giving th 
following analysis. 


No. 191. 0.1045 gm. substance: 0.1120 gm. CO, and 0.0390 gm. H20. 
0.1004 <“ as : (Carius) 0.1510 gm. AgBr. | 
Hexabromostearic acid, CisH30O2Brze. 
Calculated. C 28.49, H 3.99, Br 63.26; m.p. = 180-181°. 
Found. oe 20709" “SEAS 7a t= 64) 00. 


7 


When mixed with hexabromostearic acid obtained by bro- 
ninating linolenic acid, no depression of the melting point was 
apparent. 

Tetrabromosteartec Acid.—The acids which remained dissolved 
n the methyl alcohol solution were precipitated with lead acetate, 
wd the lead salts were suspended in toluene and decomposed. 
The addition of gasoline to the concentrated solution caused the 
mmediate precipitation of an insoluble resinous material. On 
standing the liquor decanted from this gum deposited 2.5 gem. of 
the characteristic white crystals of tetrabromostearic acid. They 
rave the following analysis. 
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No. 192. 0.1032 gm. substance: 0.1354 gm. CO: and 0.0506 gm. H;0. 
0.0744 “ Ka : (Carius) 0.0956 gm. AgBr. 
Tetrabromostearic acid, CisH3.02Bry. 

Calculated. C 36.01, H 5.38, Br 53.28; m.p. = 114°. 

Found. 35.77, “ 5.48, “ 54.69. 


This material melted at 113-114°, and showed no depression 
a the melting point when mixed with tetrabromostearic acid 
orepared from linolic acid. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Plant lecithin has been brominated. 

2. From the bromolecithins a hexabromo and a tetrabromo 
derivative have been isolated. 

3. This fractionation is regarded as evidence in favor of the 
theory viewing the ordinary lecithins as mixtures of several 
individual forms. 


THE THIO-SUGAR FROM YEAST. 


By P. A. LEVENE ann HARRY SOBOTKA. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


In 1912, Mandel and Dunham! discovered in the commercial 
east product “zymin” an adenine nucleoside of the elementary 
mmposition C,,H,;N;0;. They recognized the base as adenine 
ut furnished little information as to the nature of the carbohy- 
rate component. 

Levene,” in 1924, in the course of work on brewers’ yeast, inci- 
entally isolated the substance discovered by Mandel and Dunham 
ad corroborated their conclusions regarding the nature of the 
ase. The sugar isolated from the nucleoside had the properties 
‘a ketohexose, but differed from all known ketohexoses. 

‘Suzuki, as far back as 1914, described a base of the elementary 
mposition CoHyN.sO.1. At the time of its discovery, he failed 
recognize the glucosidic nature of the substance. Very recently, 
dwever, Suzuki, in cooperation with Odake and Mori’ recognized 
ie nucleosidic nature of the substance and made the most inter- 
ting discovery that the sugar contained sulfur in its molecule. 
i the German publication of their work, they consider as possible 
e first three of the following four structures. The fourth is 
mtained in their Japanese publication. 


ie N =C.-NH, 
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Adenine. Thio-methyl-pentose. 


‘+ Mandel, J. A., and Dunhan, E. K., J. Biol. Chem.,.1912, xi, 85. 

* Levene, P. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1924, lix, 465. 

* Suzuki, U., Odake, S., and Mori, T., J. Agric. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1924, 
No. 2. / 

Suzuki, U., Odake, S., and Mori, T., Biochem. Z., 1924, cliv, 278. 
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II. N = C. NH, 
H HH Heine 
HC C-—N C—C—C—C—C—CH; 
Pe | 
CH: | OH OH SH 
Da a Chee 
N-C-N 
Lit No =(Gre NEG r—_O— 
| a | HoH | 
HC C—N C—C—C—C—C—CH.SH = C,;Hi3N;038. 
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Suzuki and his coworkers, for some reason, did not associat 
their nucleoside with that of Mandel and Dunham. Had the 
done so, and had they taken into consideration the observations « 
Levene, they would have reduced the possibilities of the structul 
of their sulfo-sugar to a smaller number. 

Since the molecular weight of sulfur is twice that of oxygen, 
is evident that the carbon and hydrogen values for a hexose an 
for a sulfomethyl-pentose and the carbon and hydrogen and nitr 
gen values for their respective osazones are identical. 

We have, therefore, tested the nucleoside prepared by one of u 
and found that it contained the same proportion of sulfur as th 
substance of Suzuki. We have also analyzed the old osazones 1 
our possession and found that they likewise possessed the requisit 
amount of sulfur. Furthermore, the parabromophenylosazon 
described by Levene was prepared from the sugar after it ha 
been exposed to the action of an excess of bromine during 96 hour: 
These data alone are sufficient to exclude first, the aldehydi 
structure accepted by Suzuki and his coworkers in all the 


pe > 
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formule and second, the presence of an —SH group as in figures 
(II) and (III). 

The experiments previously reported by one of us have now 
been repeated. Our present results are identical with those 
already recorded. We have further extended them; namely, 
first, we prepared an acetyl derivative by the Behrend (pyridine) 
method. The substance was purified by distillation and had the 
;omposition of the triacetyl derivative. Therefore, formula (IV) 
Suzuki is definitely excluded. Second, by distillation of the 
sugar with hydriodic acid we demonstrated the presence of either 
un — OCH; or an —SCH; group. 

Since the sugar forms an osazone very readily, it is likely by 
malogy with other 2-keto-sugars that the —SCH; (or —OCHs) 
roup is not attached to carbon atom 1. Hence, the choice is 
‘educed to the following two structures. 


CH,0OH CH.0OH 
| OH OH 
“de 

C ‘ - 
| 

CHSCH; CHOCH; 
faa O | S 
CHOH CHOH 

| | 
CH, : CH, 7 
V. VI. 


The position of the substituent group is for the present arbitrary, 
S$ It may be in position (4) as well. 
_ The details of the configuration of the sugar will not be cleared 
[Pp until the problem of Walden inversion receives an adequate 
olution. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART. 


The sugar used in these experiments consisted of a very thick 
yrup which was dried by removing the water by distilling at a 
ressure of 0.1 mm. ‘The residue was taken up in alcohol and 
istilled as before. This operation was repeated several times, the 
thyl alcohol being interchanged with methyl alcohol. 

_ The final residue had the following rotation in methyl alcohol. 


\ 
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+ 2.31° X 100 
1 X 5.51 


[a] = 


= + 41.9° 


The substance analyzed as follows: 


0.1183 gm. substance : 0.1744 gm. COe and 0.0742 gm. H2O. 
CeHy2048. Calculated. C 39.96, H 6.72. 
(180.17) Found. WADERS raat hae 


For the estimation of the —SCH3 group the substance was dis- 
tilled with hydriodic acid in a slightly modified Zeisel apparatus, 
a solution of cadmium sulfate being used to absorb the hydrogen 
sulfide before the gases came in contact with the solution of silver 
nitrate, according to Kirpal and Biithn.s 


0.1108 gm. substance : 0.1210 gm. Agl. 
CgH12048. Calculated. —SCH3 26.138. 
Found. pany 00) 
Analysis of Osazone. 
0.1075 gm. substance : 0.2372 gm. CO, and 0.0588 gm. H2O. 


Ue bea * : (Carius) 0.0778 gm. BaSQy4. 
0.0991 ‘‘ a : (Dumas) 13.6 cc. nitrogen gas at t = 23°C., p = 
757.5 mm. 
CisHx2Ns028. Calculated. C 60.30, H 6.19, N 15.64, S 8.93. 
(358. 21) Found. “60.78, ‘6.17, “15.78, “ 9.24. 


Triacetyl Derivative.—5.0 gm. of the sugar in the form of a syrup. 
dried in high vacuum (0.01 mm.) were treated with a solution 
containing equal parts of dry acetic anhydride in pyridine solu-. 


tion. The final product. was purified by distillation. This brown 


heavy syrup was distilled at a pressure of 0.1mm. Slight decom- | 
position was noted at the beginning of the distillation but a frac- 
tion was obtained which boiled smoothly and constantly at a 
temperature of 170°C. The yield was 3 gm. The substance. 
was found practically inactive. 


This fraction analyzed as follows: 


| 
0.1036 gm. substance : 0.1778 em. CO: and 0.0556 gm. H20O. | 
7} 


OF1G1S se i : 0.1248 “ BaSQx. 
Cy2H1g07S. Calculated. C 47.04, H 5.92, S 10.47. 
(306. 21) Found. ** 46.80, -“* 6.00, “10.49. 


’ Kirpal, A., and Bihn, Th., Ber. chem. Ges., 1914, xlvii, 1084. 


THE SUGAR CONTENT OF BLOOD. 


By BEN K. HARNED. 


From the Department of Chemistry, College of Medicine, University of 
Tennessee, Memphis.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


A new method, based upon the use of a more specific sugar 
eagent, has recently been proposed by Benedict! for the deter- 
nination of .blood sugar. This method gives values which are 
‘bout 20 per cent lower than those obtained by the [Iolin-Wu 
wocedure. Because of the fact that the blood contains several 
mown reducing substances other than glucose, and probably other 
midentified interfering compounds, it is generally accepted that 
he method which yields the lowest results, and at the same time 
atisfactorily recovers added glucose, should be regarded as the 
1ost accurate criterion of the blood sugar content. 

The results obtained by Benedict have decided us to report a 
omparable investigation carried out during the last 2 years upon 
ae determination of the blood sugar in a filtrate from which many, 
‘not all, of the interfering blood components had been removed. 
ur findings are in definite agreement with those of Benedict. 

In our procedure we precipitate the blood proteins by a slight 
xcess of acid mercuric nitrate. Excess of mercury and unoxidized 
itrogen are removed from the filtrate by successive precipitations 
y sodium bicarbonate and hydrogen sulfide. The final filtrate is 
ibstituted for the tungstic acid filtrate in the Folin-Wu method. 


Detailed Procedure. 


| One volume of blood is diluted with eight volumes of water in an Erlen- 
ayer flask. While rotating the mixture one volume of mercuric nitrate 
lution? is added, a little at a time. The blood proteins are pecipitated 


+ Benedict, S. R., J. Biol. Chem., 1925, lxiv, 207. 

* The mercuric nitrate reagent is prepared as follows: 348 gin. of mercuric 
trate and about 900 cc. of water are shaken in a liter flask for 10 to 15 
}mnutes. Concentrated nitric acid is then added, a few cc. at a time, and 
tally drop by drop, until the mercuric nitrate is dissolved. The solution 


ithen made up with water to a volume of 1 liter. 
| 959 


1] 


| 
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in a jelly-like mass. The flask is stoppered and shaken vigorously for 
several minutes to break up the precipitate, and the mixture is then fil- 
tered. The filtrate is water-clear and colorless. Solid sodium bicarbonate 
is\added to the filtrate until effervescence ceases and the reaction is faintly 
alkaline to litmus. The resulting precipitate is removed by filtration 
through a double thickness of retentive paper. Dried and finely powdered 
potassium bisulfate is added to the filtrate until a drop of the mixture 
gives with tropaolin 00 on a spot plate the intermediate color shade. 
Traces of mercury are now removed from the solution by precipitation by 
hydrogen sulfide gas, which is first bubbled through water. After filtering 
off the mercuric sulfide, excess hydrogen sulfide is blown out of the: filtrate 
by a current of air which passes first through a water wash bottle. The 
final solution is treated in exactly the same manner as the standard in the 
Folin-Wu procedure. The sugar standard employed is brought to the 
same reaction as the unknown by the addition of potassium bisulfate. 


The following comments upon the procedure are appropriate. 

1. Glucose added to the blood is quantitatively recovered. 

2. The final filtrate is free of unoxidized nitrogen. As an 
illustration, we had one blood in our series with a non-protein 
nitrogen value of 281 mg. per 100 cc., as determined in the tungstic 
acid filtrate. When 10 cc. of the final filtrate obtained from the 
mercuric nitrate procedure upon this blood was subjected to a 
micro Kjeldahl determination, the distillate gave with Nessler’s 
reagent no more color than a blank. 

3. Sodium nitrate, added to a sugar standard in amount equal 
to the maximum concentration possible in a blood filtrate from the 
mercuric nitrate procedure, has no effect upon the color value of the 
standard in the Folin-Wu method. 

4. The mercuric nitrate filtrate is made acid to tropaolin 00 to 
prevent fading of the subsequent blue color. This detail is the 
result of a chance observation, and we can offer no explanation 
of its effect other than the possibility that the higher acidity pre- 
vents the formation of traces of nitrites from nitrates during the 
hydrogen sulfide treatment. Color fading was the most trouble- 
some and time-consuming problem of our work. Variations in the 
reaction of the sugar solution very appreciably affect the amount 
of reduction of the Folin-Wu alkaline copper reagent. With ¢ 
little care, however, the reaction of the blood filtrate and the suga 
standard may be adjusted to closer agreement by addition 0 
potassium bisulfate than is usually true of filtrate and standard 11 
the original Folin-Wu procedure. We have made many com 


| 
| 
} 
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yarative determinations of blood sugar by the original Folin-Wu 
nethod, and after making both the Folin-Wu filtrate and standard 
cid to tropaolin 00 by potassium bisulfate, with very satisfactory 


TABLE I. 
fomparative Values for Blood Sugar by the Folin-Wu Method, by the New 
Benedict Method, and by the Mercuric Nitrate Method. 
Maoten nitrate method. 


Source Folin-Wu Benedict 


method. method. 

Care cA PP Ear 

mg. per 100 cc.\mg. per 100 cc.\mg. per 100 cc.|mg. per 100 cc. 
pai aaa ea 100 86 80 
a RPE SO ened ad 113 99 92 
4 . VAS te gee ear 93 77 él 
iY . eid ace EET Pea ere eee 87 71 66 
a . 32 ee ee 68 59 ay) 
4 ogi 2a oe are 121 107 100 
4 oat AUB es bate 101 86 80 
4 MMR eRe a Stace aie hes 98 84 79 
: GIS CED BAS ee ee 120 106 99 
4 Se ee 115 101 93 
muorhizinized dog............ 74 60 56 
ed ye paliohd (eg eeae 73 48 45 
Se ee ce sia as © 94 78 77 71 
‘ MER aerets a meed De be hates? 3 94 82 79 74 
je Perret atid. al 96 78 63) 70 
ee 81 70 72 68 
4 EAS a 97 86 90 84 
ae ee 81 70 72 68 
s BUNT: Coins eh le ks ae: 94 77 79 74 
‘ae Re SEAS eee Pee ae 82 15 71 66 
Wee «©(diabetes)............. 143 123 132 123 
ae Rae ets fete sb, oiabe BN Ne 66 57 48 45 
on Rag te oe 87 76 74 69 
i 103 91 97 91 
fe oo ESR gs oer aren eae 77 66 69 65 
a RAG: 5 2!) rien tare sitia Ys 120 97 102 95 
re 68 59 54. 51 
SE ies) ssorer}s soins cabins hs 108 89 88 82 


| * The values in this column are based upon comparison with a standard 
vade acid by addition of a specified amount of potassium bisulfate. 

7 The values in this column are corrected for the average increment in 
vlor of the standard resulting from preliminary treatment with mercuric 
trate as in the case of the blood filtrate. , 
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agreement. The solutions to which the specified amount of 
potassium bisulfate has been added are very close to 0.05 N acid, 
by titration, a value which represents about one-fourteenth the 
neutralizing capacity of the Folin-Wu alkaline copper reagent. 

5. Hydrogen sulfide was finally selected to remove from the 
filtrate the mercury which escapes sodium bicarbonate precipita- 
tion, after repeated trials of all other means that occurred to us 
Zine and metals above hydrogen in the electromotive series cannot 
be used for the purpose, probably because of the formation ot 
nitrite from nitrate. A very small concentration of nitrite com- 
pletely dissipates the final blue color in the Folin-Wu method. 
Copper and metals between hydrogen and mercury in the electro- 
motive series appeared theoretically objectionable because of the 
possibility of disturbing the copper balance in the subsequent re- 
action, or oxidation of the sugar during removal of the mercury. 
Notwithstanding, several (possibly an inconclusive*® number) tests 
were made of copper in this connection, with such varying and 
uncertain results that this agency was abandoned in favor of 
hydrogen sulfide. 

6. When the sugar standard is treated with the mercuric nitrate 
reagent, and the mercury removed as in the case of a blood filtrate, 
its color-producing value in the Folin-Wu method is slightly 
higher than for a standard only made acid by potassium bisulfate. 
We have made a large number of such comparisons, and have 
found that the mercury-treated standards read between 13.5 and 
14.5 mm. when the non-mercury-treated standard is set at 15 mm, 
The average comparison is 14.0 to 15.0 mm. This correction has 
been taken into account in one calculation of our results, as showr 
in Table I. We are not certain, however, that this correctior 
brings us nearer to the true blood sugar values. When the filtrate 


3 A paper by Bierry and Moquet (Bierry, H., and Moquet, L., Comp 
rend. Soc. biol., 1924, xc, 1316) has just come to our attention, in which pape’ 
is reported an adaptation of the Folin-Wu procedure to blood filtrates fron 
mercuric nitrate precipitation. Bierry and Moquet employ copper t' 
remove the final traces of mercury from the filtrates. They do not refer t/ 
any of the difficulties encountered by us in obtaining filtrates which woul: 
not show fading of the color developed, nor do they report any comparativ 
values by their method and the original Folin-Wu method. A table, whic 
does not show the usual proportionality between colorimetric readings an 


glucose content, is supplied for translation of the results. i 
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from the mercuric nitrate precipitation of blood is treated with 
sodium bicarbonate appreciably more mercury escapes precipita- 
tion than is the case with a sugar standard. This results in a 
more considerable precipitate of mercuric sulfide in the case of the 
blood filtrate, when hydrogen sulfide is subsequently introduced; 
the precipitate is better flocculated and is completely removed by 
filtration. In the case of the sugar standard treated with mercuric 
nitrate there is a pronounced tendency for the mercuric sulfide 
precipitate to pass into the colloidal state, so that the final filtrates 
in this case are almost invariably slightly tinged with brownish, 
colloidally dispersed mercuric sulfide. We can find no other 
sxxplanation for the slight enhancement in color-producing value 
of the standard. 

7. We would emphasize that the above described procedure is 
10t suggested or recommended as a routine method, because of 
she laborious and exacting technique involved. We have em- 
jloyed it with the one purpose of seeking the absolute concen- 
ration of glucose in the blood. 


DISCUSSION. 


In Table I are given the results of comparative sugar analyses of 
iwenty-eight blood samples, by the original Folin-Wu method, by 
ihe new Benedict method, and by the writer’s procedure in which 
the Folin-Wu reactions are applied to a blood filtrate free of 
ioxidized nitrogen and probably the most important interfering, 
1on-glucose compounds. ‘The very close agreement between the 
‘esults by the last two methods supports Benedict’s claim of 
greater specificity for his new blood sugar method. 

_ For the entire series the results by the Folin-Wu procedure 
wverage 17 per cent higher than those by the mercuric nitrate 
aethod; or, if a somewhat uncertain correction factor is applied, 
he difference between the two methods is 25 per cent. Com- 
yaring the last sixteen bloods, the Folin-Wu results average 17 
rer cent higher than the Benedict values. 

| It is of interest to refer briefly, in conclusion, to several sugar 
malyses of tissue extracts, by the Folin-Wu and mercuric nitrate 
aethods. ‘Two lots each of muscle and liver tissues were extracted 
mith boiling water, and the proteins precipitated by colloidal iron. 
dfter concentration of the protein-free filtrates these were treated 
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exactly as blood. The Folin-Wu procedure gave for the two 
muscle extracts 48 and 41 mg. of glucose per 100 cc., respectively; 
the corresponding mercuric nitrate values were, 19 and 19 mg. 
For the two liver extracts the Folin-Wu values were 55 and 
106 mg. of glucose per 100 cc.; the corresponding values by the 
mercuric nitrate method were 56 and 107 mg. 


SUMMARY. 


The Folin-Wu reactions for blood sugar have been applied to 
blood filtrates from mercuric nitrate precipitation. Such filtrates 
contain nitrogen only in the form of nitrate, and are thus free of 
many, if not all, of the interfering, non-sugar blood components. 
The Folin-Wu values for blood sugar average from 17 to 25 per 
cent higher than those found by the modified procedure. The 
results are in accord with those given by the new Benedict method 
for blood sugar. 


A METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF TOTAL 
SULFATES IN TISSUES. 


By W. DENIS anp STELLA LECHE. 


From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of the School of Medicine, 
Tulane University, New Orleans.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


Our knowledge of the sulfate content of animal tissues is 
xtremely limited (1), for while many analyses have been pub- 
ished for total sulfur in foods and in animal and plant tissues, 
hese determinations were made by ashing and include the sulfur 
yrescnt in combination in the protein molecule. This scarcity 
vw data is, in part at least, due to lack of suitable analytical 
echnique. The only method which can be said to give figures 
or the non-protein sulfate of tissues is the procedure described 
yy Koch and Upson (2), which is extremely laborious, and has 
een little use in the 16 years which have passed since its publica- 
jon. 

_ As a preliminary to an investigation of the distribution in 
he body of injected sulfates we have carried on a large amount 
if experimental work in an effort to devise some procedure of a 
amplicity and accuracy sufficient for the problems in hand. 
The method finally adopted consists in the digestion of the 
inely minced tissue by heating with dilute hydrochloric acid in 
n autoclave, a procedure which causes the proteins to go more 
tr less completely into solution. The precipitation of the sul- 
ate is effected by means of barium chloride, followed by filtra- 
ion and weighing of the barium sulfate in the usual manner. 

| The details of the procedure are as follows: 


| 


| Place 10 gm. of tissue which has been finely divided by passing through 
| meat grinder in a large (25 X 200mm.) Pyrex test-tube, and add 50 cc. 
f approximately normal hydrochloric acid. Then close the top of the test- 
abe by means of a small watch-glass held in place by a square of tin-foil 
nd heat in the autoclave at 200°C. for 1 hour. We have throughout this 
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work used a so called ‘‘chemical’’ autoclave of about 5 liters capacity, 
capable of withstanding a pressure of 60 atmospheres. If such an instru- 
ment is not available digestion may be brought about by heating at 150°C, 
for 2 hours in a bacteriological autoclave. At the end of this period of 
heating the protein has completely passed into solution, but as a rule a 
layer of partially decomposed fat will be found on the surface of the liquid. 


TABLE I. 
Results Obtained on the Recovery of Potassium Sulfate Added to Beef and Dog 
Tissues. 


on 


Per 100 gm. tissue. 


Experi- : | 
mento) Mee | galt | saat | title | ating | 
# cdiaont ; found. recovered. 

mg. mg. mg. mg. per cent 

1 Lung (dog). 1.0 230.0 | 238.0 237.0 103.0 
D “ («) 1.0 230.0 | 233.0 | 232.0 | 100.8 
3 Liver (“) 21.2 230.0 | 253.2 | 232.0 | 100.8 
4 Geaes 20.2 | 230.0| 251.2 | 231.0 | 100.4 
5 “ (beef) 2:3 69.0 73.8 rabgn 103.6 
6 at GE 2i3 69.0 | 73.8 71.5 | 10396 
7 Muscle (dog). 0.87 230). | ae ae 220.5 | 
8 a Gas) 0.87 230.0 | 224.87 | 224.0 97.4 
9 “ (beef). | Traces. 92.0 88.6 88.6 96.4. 
10 ere ee “ 92.0| 87.5 87.5 95.2) 
11 Cries) e 138.0 | 141.5 141.5 102.5 
ily. ft (a ss 138.0 | 134.5 134.5 97.5) 
13 Kidney (dog). 9.5 230.0 | 239.0 | 229.5 99.8. 
14 ‘ CS) 4.39 230.0 | °241/39°|. 287.0 103.6 
15 : (a) 4.39 230.0 | 234.89 | 230.5 100.2 
16 “ (beef). 3.8 46.0 53.3 49.5 107.6) 
17 Heart (dog). 1.58 930.0 | 235.08 | 233.5 101.0 
18 (a) 1.58 230.0 | 237.58 | 236.0 102 6 
19 Brain (beef). im bay | 138.0 | 148.9 137.8 99.5. 
20 ‘ 9) 11.1 138.0 | 15172 140.1 101.5 


The contents of the tube are transferred quantitatively to a 100 cc. volume 
trie flask by means of distilled water, the flask filled to the mark, and afte 
thoroughly mixing, the liquid is transferred to two 50 ce. centrifuge tube 
and centrifuged for about 5 minutes to precipitate any coarse particles ¢ 
undissolved material which would later clog the filter. The centrifuge 
liquid is then filtered by suction through a Gooch crucible provided with | 
thin asbestos mat,40 cc. of the filtrate are transferred to a 250 cc. beaker, an 
the sulfates precipitated by the addition of 10 cc. of 5 per cent bariw 
chloride solution, added drop by drop from a burette. The liquid is ie) 
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heated to boiling, allowed to stand overnight, and after transfer of the 
precipitate to a tared Gooch crucible provided with an asbestos mat. 
[he barium sulfate is washed, dried, and ignited to constant weight in the 
isual manner. 


In Table I we have collected the results of a number of analyses 
sarried out by the above method on the tissues of normal dogs, 
ind also on portions of the same tissues to which had been added 
cmown amounts of potassium sulfate. 

The question may well be asked as to whether results obtained 
yy autoclave digestion represent only preformed sulfates, or 
vhether they include fractions split off from the various little 
mown sulfur compounds, which exist in tissues and which may 
ubsequently be transformed into sulfate by oxidation. Of the 
ulfur compounds known to be present in tissues cystine may be 
onsidered to be the only one found in any appreciable amount. 
‘o determine the behavior of cystine under the experimental 
onditions employed the following experiment was carried out. 


| 0.4326 gm. of pure cystine prepared from wool was heated with 50 ce. 
fnormal hydrochloric acid for 1 hour in the autoclave at a temperature of 
)0°C. At the end of this time the volume of the solution was made up to 
0 cc. and two 50 ce. portions of this liquid were treated with barium 
iloride solution, heated again to boiling, and allowed to stand for 24 hours. 
t the end of this time no trace of a precipitate of barium sulfate was visi- 
e, even after centrifuging the solutions. 


\As a result of this work we feel justified in concluding that no 
vstine sulfur is transformed into sulfate in the course of our 
terminations. Cysteine and glutathione would presumably 
® more unstable than cystine; the existence of the former com- 
ound as a primary decomposition product by protein has how- 
rer never been definitely proven, while the latte: substance (3) is 
slieved to be present in such small amounts that it would appear 
be unimportant in connection with this problem. Untii 
(rect evidence can be obtained regarding the possible inter- 
lence of unstable sulfur compounds present in tissues we feei 
stified in regarding the values found as representing the con- 
at of total sulfates in tissues. 
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ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF INJECTED SULFATES IN 
TISSUES. 


By W. DENIS anp STELLA LECHE. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of the School of Medicine, 
Tulane University, New Orleans.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


In a series of observations made some years ago (1), it was 
found that the sulfate content of nephritic blood was frequently 
much increased, and that this rise was in some cases unaccom~ 
panied by a retention of any of the other inorganic constituents. 
Further experiments (2), made on dogs and on rabbits in which 
magnesium sulfate, sodium sulfate, magnesium chloride, sodium 
chloride, and sodium phosphate were administered by the intestine 
and by intravenous injection, and the subsequent excretion of 
these salts followed by means of blood analysis, were believed to 
indicate a selective retention on the part of the kidney for the 
sulfate ion which in one case was found to accumulate in the 
serum to a value of several thousand per cent of its initial 
soncentration. 

These results on sulfate retention have been confirmed by 
3arkus (3), who believed, however, that injected sulfates are 
tained, and probably stored in tissues other than blood, as his 
esults indicate that they reappear only after a long period, and 
hen disappear suddenly from the blood stream. 

' Undoubtedly a study of the blood alone cannot furnish evidence | 
egarding the retention of any substance by tissues. To prove 
his point it is necessary to furnish data regarding the concentra- 
ion of the substance under investigation, in tissues, blood, urine, 
nd possibly also in intestinal contents. With this point in view 
‘e have therefore reinvestigated the question of the fate of 
dium sulfate administered by intravenous injection of hyper- 
nic solutions. 
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The experimental methods used were as follows: . 

Dogs were used as experimental animals. In every case 60 mg. 
of morphine sulfate were injected subcutaneously about 1 hour 
before the administration of ether was started. After anesthesia 
had been induced a tracheal cannula was inserted and connected 
to an apparatus for the mechanical administration of ether, the 
internal carotid artery, and the external jugular vein were then 


TABLE I. 
Normal Sulfate Content of Tissues. 


S per 100 gm. of tissue. 
Tissue. Animal, 


Sulfate content. 


Lung. 1:0: me; S per 00 ces Dog. 


ib 8) (<4 co  66 100 “e T9 
10.3 (73 Ce 6S 100 “<é “ 
Liver. 20: 2g ee Oe a 
I), (<4 (7 Sn a4 100 ce “cc 
Muscle. O:87 te 02 Oe eee LOU aa o 
jy | <3 Con 66 100 “cc “< 
9.1 (<4 ete Se 100 (<3 “cc 
Kidney. 4.39% — © 100 “ “ 
9.5 (<3 ce (<9 100 (73 (7 
Heart. 1358 ee LOU ae $ 
5.1 <4 Ge 66 100 “< “ 

Brain. 12> eect a eee OU ey 
14.0 “é COP LEE 100 ce “ce 
‘hep: 73 Be a 100 6“ “ 

Muscle. Traces only. Beef. 
Liver. 2.3 mg. S per 100 ce. a 
Kidney. S28 comer oid as ia 
Brain. pa ee eta et Ps f 


bared, the former to serve for the obtaining of samples of blood 
and the latter for the introduction of the salt solutions. Urine 
collections were made by means of a catheter which was kep' 
in the bladder during the entire experiment. Throughout th 
experiment the animal was kept warm by means of an electrically 
heated animal holder. The chemical determinations were madi 
by the following methods. Sulfates in tissues by the methoc 
described in the preceding paper; sulfates in blood by the metho 
described below; sulfates in urine by the procedure of Folin (4) 
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chlorides in urine by the Volhard method; and sulfates in blood 
were determined gravimetrically as follows: 


~ To 25 ce! of citrated blood are added 55 ce. of distilled water and 20 cc. 
‘of 20 per cent trichloroacetic acid. The mixture is well shaken, let stand 
for 1 hour, and then filtered. To 25 ce. of the clear filtrate are added 75 
ec. of water and 20 ce. of 5 per cent barium chloride solution. After stand- 
ing overnight the precipitate is transferred to a tared Gooch crucible pro- 
‘vided with an asbestos mat, washed, dried, ignited to constant weight, and 
weighed. 


_ As a preliminary to our injection experiments we have made 
determinations of inorganic sulfates in a considerable number of 
samples of dog and of beef tissue. Some of the results obtained 
in this work are collected in Table I. As will be seen, there is 
considerable variation in the values obtained on tissues from 
different animals, in fact it is impossible to draw any conclusions 
regarding the localization of sulfates in any tissues from these 
figures. The values for the kidney and brain are it is true uni- 
formly high, but the results obtained from the former tissue 
‘ean be explained on the basis of unavoidable inclusion of traces of 
‘urine, while in the case of the brain the possibility of the high 
figures being due to the decomposition of some unstable sulfur- 
containing lipoid cannot be ignored. : 

_ The available data regarding the content of inorganic sulfates 


ie tissue are extremely scanty. Lee, Scott, and Colvin (5) have 
reported that the average inorganic sulfur content of four muscles 
of the cat amounted to 69 mg. per 100 gm. of fresh tissue. While 
Koch and Koch (6) found 7.7 mg. of inorganic sulfur per 100 
gm. of brain tissue of the white rat, we have been unable to find 
any references to work done on any mammalian tissues other than 


the above. 


Experiment 1.—Mar. 10, 1925. Dog 1, male, weight 7.2 kilos. Under 
morphine and ether anesthesia, injected into the external jugular vein 200 
‘ec. of a warm 10 per cent solution of NasSO, (equivalent to 0.6075 gm. of S 
per kilo of body weight). Time of injection 9.30 to 9.36a.m. &0 ce. samples 
of blood were taken from the carotid artery at 9.28 and at 9.38 a.m.; at 9.50 
respiration ceased. The tissues were then immediately removed, finely 
minced, and the sulfate content thereof was determined. 

Results.— 
| rood before injection. .............+-«: 1.0 mg. S per 100 gm. 
Pee min aiter injection...........- 2eOtstee ete LUO 
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Spleen wrpaikious Wis wei aeons sen eeeen 15.1 ee S per 100 emt 
Muscle: iis ic: 2 0s.oa attic voll nee aetna 23.0 ert aoe) 

Brain te ects cern Bo hohe a mechs eee ee ee ee 28 Oe Oe 
Heartecrs ve RU: Se eee 10012: © Sf Peete a0) Sie 
Liver? kaaktsta ew eh ean eee ee ee 133.8 °-% ai eo 00 me 
Kidnoyin. iihs WA sae eae hee ae 24.8 5 ii oral eee LOO meee 
Prong atd,|: .\ve.tateo aap eee ae ee 226.3.) ok) CESS OO) alee 


Experiment 2.—Mar. 31, 1925. Dog 2, female, weight 15.2 kilos. Under 
morphine and ether anesthesia, injected into the external jugular vein 200 
ec. of a 10 per cent solution of NasSO, (equivalent to 0.28 gm. of S per kilo 
of body weight). Time of injection 9.28 to9.40a.m. 50 cc. samples of blood 
were taken from the internal carotid artery at 9.25 (before injection), at 
9.41,andat11.40a.m. After the last sample of blood was drawn, the carotid 
cannula was opened and the dog allowed to become practically desangui- 
nated before the removal of the tissues. 

Urine was collected during the experiment by means of a catheter tied 
in the bladder. The volume collected amounted to 550 cc. and when 
analyzed for total sulfate was found to contain 1.560 gm. of S. 

Results .— 


Blood. before injection}:.7.44s...4 ences 1.7 mg. S per 100 em. 

 SLeming after injection... sea 100. 7 ioe ee 

a estes i Seep we Te ) Lagi 23 20 nant Ol) tae 
Spleen .'s /201eVT Win Gere ee ee ee Spt , ie UMGRSRADOE ss 
Musele ist. 253s o6e Rott tee atte <a aa 3.0, Sel) Fieve Ome 
BERD, sets epee Ce ee 16.5405) ene OO 
Heart. seo asies ie a ere ee ea Beg hee OO aa 
Liver. cits Ray oe ee ee ee eee 112.9 8 eee ee ee 
Kidney - 7. ins hows ete ok e eatin ene eres 39.7) ae 
Dungy oa ee ee ee dee 12.3 FOSS SOs 


Experiment 3.—Apr. 7, 1925. Dog 3, male, weight 19.5 kilos. Under 
morphine and ether anesthesia, injected into the external jugular vein 200 
cc. of a 10 per cent solution of sodium sulfate (equivalent to 0.225 gm. of 8 
per kilo of body weight). Time of injection 9.44 to 9.52 a.m. 50 cc. sam- 
ples of blood were taken from the carotid artery at 9.37 (before the injec- 
tion), at 9.54, and at 11.48 a.m. After the last sample of blood was taken, 
the carotid is was opened and the dog allowed to become desangui- 
nated before removal of the tissues. 

900 cc. of urine, collected during the experiment, were found to conta, 
2.566 gm. of total sulfate expressed as sulfur. 


Results .— | 

Blood ‘befor: injection... eas ae ee 2.6 mg. § Ess 100 gm. | 

‘So ) Pamin> aftersinjettion.. sesieee. 94.08) at 100-25 

“ 1 hr. and 56 min\/after injection. «>. 17.4) S*) ; = 00ne 

Spleen. G. x44, wie Gree ts ad ee aE 1.60 Seo SOO tee , 
Miusole. 3, vain cea tid cee eae ee 1.3450 2S“ 2100 ae 


Brainite AU Gi eed oct an te meet 10.9 4 Pe Oe 
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RPE UU th snp t cotiyt vitieh cutie tces'« ocd eds 0.7 mg. S per 100 gm. 
BR et eho prar, Salts Ee. tok sss aoe oes alee ee \ermintnd OC) Ses 
SEE ae Raed AS 28.0 “ “* « 1990 « 
OCR er ee et, oie at Bey ee |! i: ee ee core LO) tere 


_ Experiment 4.—Apr. 7, 1925. Dog 4, male, weight 19.5 kilos. Injected 
into the external jugular vein, 300 cc. : a 10 per cent sodium sulfate solu- 
tion (equivalent to 0.33 gm. Bf S per kilo of body weight). Time of injec- 
‘tion 9.17 to 9.87 a.m. 50 cc. samples of blood were taken from the carotid 
artery at 9.10, 9.38, and 11.37 a.m. After the last sample of blood was 
‘taken, the dog was allowed to bleed from the carotid artery until dead. 
1200 ec. of urine collected from the bladder during the period of the 


‘experiment was found to contain 4.09 gm. of total sulfates calculated as S. 

~ Results.— 

Blood before injection................. 1.44 mg. 2 per 100 gm. 
Meme rdinaalver Intectiolin, 6. sss 64.6 12.2) 1" ATTY 

“vlad aV yg alt pun ede ihiak carne ied PO ae ae oe LUT 

Ee es ii lee sl aS Se a Oo ROSE tee eee Ot 

| BE OM PT ee Te hess es elects Pet es See ol pede wes eel Once 

| OE ag ORUIY oS eee Salo atin ee TPO eee ae ee 

| sh SU gga ae aes eae aa Ae ee eon LOO Mes 

| TE hal Re ged 2 ee Apt | fi airy Betis PLE R 

| MEE ater tts he ass Se a Pie os Sir er eee et UU 

| ree tS ee eee Eh as ORE” mic eee eek Ny 


| The results obtained in Experiments 1 to 4 would appear to us 
to indicate that there is relatively little absorption of sulfate 
by the tissues, a conclusion which has been suggested by the work 
of other investigators (7). In Experiment 1, in which the dosage 
amounted to 0.60 gm. of S per kilo, and where only 100 ce. of 
blood were removed, it will be noted that the sulfate content of 
all of the tissues is much increased, this increase being most 
striking in those structures which are extremely vascular, such 
as the liver. We are inclined to believe that this increase is due 
to a large extent to the blood content of the organs and not to 
any retention of the salt by the tissues themselves, although it 
must be admitted that conclusive experimental proof of this 
interpretation is lacking. 

_ InExperiments 2 to 4 we were compelled to lower the dosage 
considerably in order to keep our animals alive for any length of 
time, and in these experiments we have allowed the animal to be 
drained of blood by opening the carotid artery. In the case of 
these dogs it will be noted that the sulfate content of tissues was 
seldom if ever greater than the sulfate content of the sample of 
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blood taken just before death, while frequently it was much 
smaller. | 
SUMMARY. 


In a series of experiments in which hypertonic solutions of 
sodium sulfate were administered to dogs by intravenous injec- 
tions it was found by analysis of the blood, muscles, and viscera 
that there is little absorption of the sulfate ion by the tissues, 
although even 2 hours after injection the sulfate content of the 
blood may still be ten times its initial value. 
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IS THE ANTIRACHITIC FACTOR OF COD LIVER OIL, 
WHEN MIXED WITH GROUND GRAINS, DE- 

STROYED THROUGH STORAGE?* 

| By E. B. HART, H. STEENBOCK, anv 8S. LEPKOVSKY. 


(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
| Madison.) 


PuLaTE 1. 
(Received for publication, July 18, 1925.) 


Possession of the fact that cod liver oil has potent antirachitic 
properties has led to its direct mixing with foods designed for 
human consumption, particularly infant’ foods, and also with 
Jeeds intended for animai nutrition, especially poultry feeds. 
such practice has, of course, raised the question of the permanency 
of the antirachitic properties of this mixture after several months 
of storage. Results published by Dunn (1) indicated that the 
antirachitic properties of cod liver oil had disappeared when 
nixed with granulated starch and stored for 6 months at 50°F. 
n corked bottles. Dunn observed what he called rickets in 
young chicks receiving the above mixture as a supplement to a 
nasal ration, as early as the 20th day. It is very significant that 
n his experiments Dunn used a ration composed of skimmed 
nilk, 97 parts of white corn, 2 parts of calcium carbonate, and 1 
yart of common salt and to which the starch-cod liver oil mix- 
ure was added. This basal ration was not only deficient in 
‘ntirachitic properties, but was deficient in vitamin A. The 
act that the cod liver oil-starch mixture had lost its vitamin A 
content, as shown by rat experiments conducted by Osborne 
2), suggested the possibility that the results secured by Dunn 
vere complicated by a vitamin A deficiency. Dunn’s statement 
hat the chicks suffered from rickets was supported only by 
vowth records and by statements as to the birds’ general condi- 
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tion such as unsteady gait, lameness, swelling of joints, ete. 
Unless the diet is known to be sufficiently rich in vitamin A it is 
not safe to take the symptoms of unsteady gait and lameness as 
absolute criteria of rickets even if they are cured by the adminis- 
tration of cod liver oil. As is well known cod liver oil contains 
both vitamin A and vitamin D and resumption of growth and 
well being may have been due in these cases to either vitamin, 
when cod liver oil was administered. 

Further, it is now known that vitamin A in cod liver oil is 
less stable to oxidative conditions than is the antirachitic fac- 
tor. In fact accumulating evidence indicates that vitamin D is 
a fairly stable substance as compared to vitamin A. That it 
may be destroyed under certain conditions is, of course, admitted, 
but generalizations in respect to the conditions for its destruc 
tion cannot as yet be made. For example, it is known that cod 
liver oil stored in colorless glass bottles at room temperature 
and exposed to the light through a window will lose its vitamin 
A content in the course of 3 months; while its antirachitic proper- 
ties are apparently undiminished. Storage in a brown bottle 
under the same conditions will result in much less destruction of 
vitamin A and in no loss of vitamin D (3). Further, it has been 
observed that vitamin D either in cod liver oil or as activated 
olive oil (4) when allowed to stand at room temperature in bottles 
kept in the dark was potent in its effects at the end of 10 months. 
In view of all the facts it seemed desirable to reinvestigate the 
stability of vitamin D of cod liver oil when stored with a grain 
mixture. 

EXPERIMENTAL. | 

It was planned to do this work with baby chicks and to use a 
ration well supplied with vitamin A but poor in vitamin D, For 
this purpose a basal ration consisting of yellow corn 97, calcium 
carbonate 2, and sodium chloride 1 was ground up on Novemiiar 
15, 1924, in portions of 150 pounds each. One portion was left 
unsupplemented; to the second portion cod liver oil, constitut- 
ing 0.5 per cent of the mass, was added and well mixed in; to the 
third portion 1.0 per cent of cod liver oil was added and also 
well mixed in. | 

The above food mixtures provided for three separate experi 
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ments: a check, 0.5 per cent stored cod liver oil, and 1 per cent 
stored cod liver oil. To check the work further a sufficient 
supply of the basal ration was prepared and reserved for use at 
the actual time of the feeding tests, when a portion was mixed 
every 10 days with 0.5 per cent and 1 per cent of the same cod 
liver oil used in the storage experiments, but which had been 
kept in a tin container in mass and in a dark room; presumably 
under such conditions of storage, vitamin D had not appreciably 
decreased in the time involved. 

In the three storage experiments the basal ration, or the basal 
ration supplemented with cod liver oil, was stored in round gal- 
vanized iron cans approximately 30 inches high and 20 inches in 
diameter. ‘The cans and contents were kept at room temperature, 
about 70°F., and covered with a loosely fitting galvanized iron 
cover. No great circulation of air in the mass was possible, 
although over the upper surface free circulation could occur. 

_ When these rations were fed, free access to skimmed milk was 
allowed. This skimmed milk was obtained from cows fed ordinary 
winter rations but kept indoors out of direct sunlight. No 
water was given. The chicks used were Barred Rocks taken 
when 1 day old. Shavings were allowed as litter in our experi- 
mental pens. ‘Ten chicks were placed in each group. The plan 
was to keep the chicks 5 to 6 weeks on these rations when they 
would be killed for microscopic and chemical examination of the 
oones to determine the calcifying power of the ration. It was 
<nown to us from preliminary experiments that our basal ration 
97 parts of yellow corn, 2 parts of calcium carbonate, 1 part of 
common salt, and skimmed milk ad libitum would produce a dis- 
ametly rachitic condition in the baby chick in 5 weeks when 
xept out of direct sunlight or ultra-violet light. This rachitic 
condition could be recognized by the shambling gait, ruffled 
eathers, and frequent squatting of the birds provided vitamin A 
vas Alentifully supplied, but more closely by a low ash content 
of the alcohol-extracted bones, 35 to 40 per cent, and micro- 
‘copically by the wide ded area of proliferating cartilage 
ff the tibia. In addition the chicks were weighed weekly. At 
» weeks of age the normal tibia of the chick contains 45 to 50 
ver cent of ash. } 

| The rations .were tested for their calcifying power after 3 


Be. 
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months of storage and after 6 months of storage. At the end of 
5 or 6 weeks on the ration the chicks were killed; the tibiee were 
removed and dried at 50°C. for 24 hours; the bones were crushed 
and subjected to hot 95 per cent alcoholic extraction for 36 hours, 
They were then ashed in an electric furnace. For microscopical 
examination the freshly removed tibia was immediately placed 
in 10 per cent formalin and kept there until used. For the silver 
nitrate test the bones were removed from the formalin; washed 
with water; the distal ends split and the section placed in 1.5 
per cent silver nitrate solution for 1 minute; then removed to 
water and exposed to light for direct observation. For micro- 
scopical examination the tibia was first placed in 10 per cent 
formalin for 3 to 5 days, next washed with water and the proximal 
end cut off and split; these ends were then placed for 12 hours 
in 75 per cent alcohol and next decalcified in approximately 10 
per cent nitric acid. The decalcifying solution was changed | 
daily for 7 to 10 days. The preparations were again passed. 
through 75 per cent alcohol and finally through absolute alcohol. | 
After this treatment they were placed in a 50-50 solution of 
absolute alcohol and xylene for 2 hours, then transferred to pure. 
xylene and left until translucent. They were then embedded, 
sectioned, and stained with hemotoxylin. | 

In order to save space data in respect to the ash content of. 
the bones and silver nitrate tests are given for only a limited 
number of chicks from each group. In Table I the record is: 
for the 3 months storage and the freshly admixed cod liver oil. 
In Table II the record is for 6 months of storage and for the 
rations containing the fresh cod liver oil. 

It will be seen from Table I and Table II that the ash content 
of the tibia in the check group is low—the average being less. 
than 40 per cent. The silver nitrate test also revealed this. 
situation, invariably showing a wide uncalcified area of prolifer- 
ating cartilage. In all of the other groups receiving either the 
stored material containing the cod liver oil as 0.5 per cent or as 
1 per cent of the mass or as fresh cod liver oil in the same propor-| 
tions the calcifying power of the ration was greatly improved. 
In fact, the calcifying power of the stored ration appeared to be just 
as good as that of the freshly made up ration. Further, the higher 
level of cod liver oil (1 per cent) appeared to be slightly more 
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TABLE I. 
Cod Liver Oil Storage for 3 Months. Record of the Ash Content of Tibia and 
Silver Nitrate Tests. 


Control. 

No. Ash. Weight. Age. TNT 
! per cent gm days 
| 132 EAM 140 42 Poor. 
! 133 36.7 150 42 Very poor. 
| 137 40.2 175 42 Poor. 

138 36.6 175 42 = 

139 42.5 Dis 42 : ff 


0.5 per cent cod liver oil. Stored 3 months before feeding. 


141 48.8 205 42 Good. 

143 41.4 210 42 Poor. 

145 47.6 210 42 Good. 

147 49.5 160 42 . 

150 44.7 220 42 Moderate. 
\Average...... 46.4 


1 per cent cod liver oil. Stored 3 months before feeding. 


151 50.6 240 42 Good. 
154 50.7 395 42 ss 
155 50.9 210 42 ‘s 
157 51.5 190 42 
158 47.2 215 42 ss 
imverage..... 50. 1 


0.5 per cent fresh cod liver oil. Mixed into ration every 8 days. 


161 48.6 190 42 Good. 
165 44.6 230 42 o 
167 42.4 230 42 Moderate. 
168 44.3 210 42 ty 
| 169 44.1 175 42 st 
Average...... 44.8 


1 per cent fresh cod liver oil. Mixed into ration every 8 days. 


172 39.4 205 42 Very poor. 
175 49.8 235 42 Good. 
178 50.6 260 42 oH 
179 49.5 245 42 
180 48.9 240 42 =e 
\Average...... . A&B 
575 
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‘ TABLE II. 
Cod Liver Oil Storage for 6 Months. Record of the Ash Content of Tibia and 
Silver Nitrate Tests. 


Control. 

No. Ash. Weight, et SeNOtem 
5901 41.1 105 345] Poor. 
5902 38.7 180 35 Very poor. 
5904 40.4 wes, 30 os % 
5908 39.1 110 30 eZ ¥e 
5909 42.2 115 35 “ p 
5910 39.6 115 35 * oe 


Average. ts. : 40.1 


0.5 per cent cod liver oil. Stored 6 months before feeding. 


5912 47.6 190 35 Good. 

5913 41.5 175 35 Poor. 

5914 47.6 175 35 Good. 

5919 48.1 140 35 4 

5920 47.4 140 35 re 
Average...... 46.4 


1 per cent cod liver oil. Stored 6 months before feeding. 


5921 46.6 135 35 Good. 

5922 47.2 175 35 * | 
5923 48.8 125 an Ms . 
5924 46.4 130 35 # q 
5925 43.8 125 35 | Moderate. 
5927 47.8 240 35 Good. 

5929 47.9 135 35 sé 

5930 47.4 125 35 . 

Average...... 46.9 


0.5 per cent fresh cod liver oil. Mixed into ration every 8 days. 


5931 ASS opt att 130 35 Good. 

5932 42.2 135 ao Moderate. 
5934 47.5 135 35 Good. , 
5935 43.5 130 35 Moderate. 
5936 45.1 130 35 rg 

5937 48.6 110 of Good. 

5938 47.6 130 a5 ‘ 

5939 40.0 180 ao Moderate. 


Average..... 45.7 
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TABLE II—Concluded. 


1 per cent fresh cod liver oil. Mixed into ration every 8 days. 


Non Ash, Weight. Age. rescence 
per cent gm. days 
5941 48.3 170 35 Good. 
5942 50..1 120 35 BR 
5944 51¥2 190 35 
5945 54.9 120 35 ES 
5946 45.6 150 35 * 
5947 48.6 170 35 es 
“Average...... 49.7 


effective than the 0.5 per cent. However, there were individual 
exceptions to this rule. The ash content of the tibia of all of 
the groups receiving either stored cod liver oil or freshly admixed 
cod liver oil ran from 7 to 10 per cent, higher than the check 
group. ‘The birds of the check group showed a distinct rachitic 
condition at the end of 5 weeks as exhibited by the shambling 


walk and squatting posture and gave a good exhibition of ‘leg 
_weakness.”’ None of the other groups exhibited this phenomenon. 


Photomicrographs! of the proximal ends of the tibia from a 


representative from the check group, 0.5 per cent stored cod liver 


oil group, and the 0.5 per cent freshly admixed cod liver oil 


| group, at 6 months of storage, are shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. 


SUMMARY. 


Cod liver oil mixed with ground grains and stored in cans at 
‘room temperature retained its calcifying power for at least 
'6 months. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1. 


Sections of the proximal ends of the tibia of chicks receiving rachitie 
rations fortified with cod liver oil and stored and with fresh cod liver oil. 
Fig. 1. Chick No. 5908 from control group. Wide rachitic proliferating 
cartilage. a 
Fie. 2. Chick No. 5915. 0.5 per cent cod liver oil in ration. Stored 6 — 
months. .% 
Fia. 3. Chick No. 5933. 0.5 per cent cod liver oil. Freshly mixed in — 
ration. 
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(Hart, Steenbock, and Lepkovsky: Antirachitic factor of cod liver oil.) 


THE NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENT OF THE CHICKEN. 
| 


V. THE INFLUENCE OF ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT ON THE PRO- 
DUCTION, HATCHABILITY, AND FERTILITY OF THE EGG.* 


; 
| By E. B. HART, H. STEENBOCK, 8S. LEPKOVSKY, anp S. W. F. 
KLETZIEN, 


Madison.) 
AND J. G. HALPIN anp O. N. JOHNSON. 


Madison.) 


(Received for publication, July 14, 1925.) 


It has already been pointed out that the baby chick is extremely 
ensitive to rickets (1) and that the egg itself possesses distinct 
intirachitic properties (2). With the development of our knowl- 
sdge of the relation of cod liver oil and light to a rachitie condition 
n the growing baby chick, it was but logical to inquire into the 
elation of ultra-violet light to egg production and particularly 
oto the hatchability of eggs produced by hens receiving variable 
mounts of the antirachitic vitamin. 

_ It is known to every expert poultryman that the hatchability 
af winter-produced eggs is relatively low, probably averaging not 
ever 30 to 40 per cent of the fertile incubated eggs. It was con- 
eivable that eggs produced in the late fall, winter, and early 
pring would be poorly endowed with antirachitic properties and 
hat a paucity of this factor in the egg could lead to a weakness 
a the developing embryo, with the attending difficulty in getting 
ut of the shell—in other words to a nutritional abortion in the 
bell. This situation is not without parallel. At this Station 
i has been demonstrated again and again (3) that a ration low 
ilime and the antirachitic factor can lead to disturbed reproduc- 
(on in cattle and swine with weak or dead offspring as the result. 


* Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
ial Experiment Station, Madison. 
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Preliminary work on this problem was started in the fall of 
1923, but because of the occurrence of ‘‘roup” among the birds 
the data were not so extensive, clean-cut, and conclusive as de- 
sired. In the meantime Hughes, Payne, and Latshaw (4) of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station have studied this problem 
and have secured data in general harmony with the data pre- 
sented in this paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL. , 


On January 1, 1925, four groups of pedigreed white leghorn 
hens, hatched in the spring of 1923 and consequently with 1 year 
of laying completed, were placed on identical rations. ‘The hens 
were selected as carefully and as uniformly in reference to laying 
history and breeding as could be done. These groups of hens 
(twelve in a lot) were housed in pens of similar size and similar 
light in the attic of the University Poultry Building. ‘There were 
windows in this attic, but these windows were always closed. 
Ordinary electric lights were available in each pen and were. 
turned on during the day. At night the pens were dark. No 
direct outside light reached the pens. All of the floors were 
provided with pine shavings litter. 7 | 

The ration fed consisted of the usual poultry ration fed laying 
winter stock at this Station. It is of exceedingly great com- 
plexity—probably more so than need be, but apparently of very 
low antirachitic properties. It consisted of 20 parts of yellow 
corn, 10 of wheat bran, 10 of wheat middlings, 10 of gluten feed, 
5 of ground oats, 5 of oil meal, 10 of beef scraps, 3 of pearl grits 
(calcium carbonate), and 0.5 of common salt. This mixture was 
fed as a mash. Skimmed milk was allowed ad libitum. Oyster 
shells were always before the birds and germinated oats were also, 
fed daily. A scratch mixture consisting of two-thirds of whole 
yellow corn and one-third of whole wheat was also allowed. 
Probably 50 per cent of the dry matter consumed came from the 
scratch feed. | | 

A male bird (pure bred leghorn) was placed in each of the first 
three pens, but was not exposed to ultra-violet light. Each male 
was left in each pen 24 hours and then rotated to the next pen ol 
this series. For example, the male which was placed in Pen ] 
for the first 24 hours was placed in Pen II for the next 24 hour 


7 
i 
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ind in Pen III for the next 24 hours, and the other two male 
sirds were rotated in a similar manner. 

' In Pen IV the male bird alone was subjected to ultra-violet 
adiation, but the hens of this group received absolutely nothing 
n addition to the basal ration. In summary the treatments were 
8 follows: 


Pen I. Basal ration plus 10 minutes ultra-violet light per day. Male 
ird not irradiated. 
Pen II. Basal ration only. Male bird not irradiated. 


Pen III. Basal ration plus 5 parts of dried pork liver. Male bird not 
‘radiated. 


PenIV. Basalration only. Male bird irradiated 10 minutes daily with 
Itra-violet light. 


; The ultra-violet light used was produced by a Cooper Hewitt 
uartz lamp operated on a 110 alternating current circuit. The 
ens were irradiated as a group at a distance of approximately 30 
iches. The male bird in Group IV received similar treatment in 
espect to ultra-violet light. 

Dried pork liver, fed at a level of 5 per cent of the mash of the 
ation, was added to the ration of Pen III because in some earlier 
ork at this Station on the influence of the ration on the hatch- 
bility of eggs, the observation had been made that dried pork 
ver improved the hatchability when the basal ration consisted 
{ white corn and skimmed milk supplemented with a calcium salt 
nd sodium chloride. 


Egg Production. 


On February 1, 1925, collection of the eggs was begun with 
ach hen trap nested. In Table I is given a summary of the eggs 
roduced by each group monthly including the months of February 
) June inclusive. A study of the table shows the very marked 
fluence the ultra-violet light had had on the number of eggs 
roduced. ‘Two to three times as many eggs were laid under the 
fluence of ultra-violet light as without it. Pen I (irradiated) 
roduced 173 eggs in the month of February, 178 in March, 211 in 
pril, 189 in May, and in June 151; while Pen II produced in 
ebruary 73 eggs, in March 59, in April 54, in May 37, and in 
ane 29. 
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After April 15 the continuation of Groups III and IV on their 
respective rations was abandoned. It became apparent that all 
groups not irradiated were beginning to suffer from ‘rickets, even 
before this time. This condition was apparent from the frequent 
fluttering of the hens when trying to walk, coupled with repeated 
squatting. In some cases what the poultryman has called egg 
paralysis was present. This is a failure or inability of the hen 
to expel the egg from the ovaduct, resulting in paralysis and 
death. This condition manifested itself in the birds not irradi- 
ated and began to show after 12 weeks of confinement. It was 
more prevalent in Pens III and IV than in Pen II. In fact, not 


TABLE I, | 
Record of the Number of Eggs Produced. | 


Apr. Apr. 
1-14. | 15-30, | May. | June. 


I | Basal plus 10 min. 
ultra-violet light | 
daily. 1738). 178e atl 189 | 151 | 


Nor Ration. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


II | Basal. 73 59 54 37 29 | 
III Sei DIUS eo Sper 
cent dried pork | 


liver. 68 47 24 18* 89 1@ | 
IV | Basal. Cockerel 

only irradiated 

10 min. daily. 69 45 20 59T | 183 150 


* Began supplementing the ration with cod liver oil. 
+ Began supplementing the ration with ultra-violet ight. 


a single bird was lost from Pen II up to the time that the chang 
was made in the ration, namely April 15. On the other hai 
by April 10 two birds had been lost from Pen III and three bird 
from Pen IV—all apparently suffering from rickets. Like Pe 
II, not a single bird had been lost from the irradiated grouy 
Pen I. | 

Further, in support of our supposition that these hens wer 
suffering from rickets inorganic phosphorus determinations wel 
made in the blood. .While we are aware that low inorganic phos 
phorus in the blood is not an absolute criterion of a rachitic cor 
dition, yet the data shown in Table II indicate very clearly tha 
the blood of the irradiated hens was distinctly higher in inorgani 
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hosphorus than the blood of those not receiving ultra-violet 
ght. This fact was used to confirm our belief that the birds not 
radiated were suffering from rickets. Consequently on April 
5 the ration of Pen III was supplemented with 5 per cent of 
he mash as cod liver oil and in the case of Pen IV ultra-violet 
udiation of 10 minutes per day was initiated. 

Egg production had practically reached the zero point in both 
ens III and IV at the time of the change. Only eight hens 
urvived in Pen IV and nine in Pen III. Within 8 days after 
pplying the ultra-violet light, egg production in Pen IV began 
) increase markedly and during the last half of April (15 to 30) 
9 eggs were laid by this group, while but 20 eggs were produced 


TABLE II. 
ecord of Inorganic Phosphorus in Blood of Irradiated and Non-Irradiated 
Hens. Blood Taken April 4, 1926. 


den No. Treatment, Serum. Hen No. Treatment. Serum. 
mg. per mg. per 

100 cc. 100 cc 

118 Irradiated. 4.70 106 Non-irradiated. 2.80 
119 re 4.70 107 . 3.20 
120 Zs 4.70 109 a 3.30 
121 . 5.00 110 . 4.20 
122 4 6.90 nae s 3.70 
123 ed 4.50 112 a4 3.90 


ithe first half of that month. In May 183 eggs were laid by the 
ght hens of Pen IV receiving the ultra-violet light since April 
5, and in June 150 eggs. 

The cod liver oil feeding gave a slower response, but, never- 
ieless, response was made. While this group of eight hens only 
roduced 20 eggs during the last half of April (cod liver oil feeding 
as begun April 15), yet in May they produced 89 eggs and in 
ane 72 eggs. These data show the distinct response to cod 
ver oil feeding although this response was not so immediate or so 
ronounced as with ultra-violet light radiation. This phase of the 
eld—the study of the influence of feeding the antirachitic 
itamin on egg production—needs more study. Whether the 
Ower response through feeding was due to the quantitative 
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difference in the vitamin D content of cod liver oil as compared 
to the activating infiuence of the ultra-violet light or to the 
difficulty of absorption of vitamin D from foodstuffs cannot at 
present be stated. 


TABLE III. 

Record of the Hatchability and Fertility of Eggs. 

B18 feol2 
) Sh) 133 | Soe 
) Treatment Month. roe ee 2 bre 80 | 
4 2 S| a | °3 | s3 |e 
F cs#lc8| 8 | 68/85] ga 
Ay vae | & |4 | | oe 
per per | per 
cent cent | cent 
I| Irradiated. Feb. 168 |157 | 93 |103 | 61 | 66 
Mar ' 1149 |141 | 94 | 91 | 61 | 64 
Apr 207 |203 | 98 |142 | 68 | 70 
May 190 |184 | 96 |126 | 66 | 68 
II| Non-irradiated. Feb. 69 | 62 | 90 | 22 | 31 | 35 
Mar 43 |30|70| 6 | 14|\a@ 
Apr 50 | 36 | 72| 0| O}@@ 
May 35 | 24170) 0| 0} @ 
imi 4 plus | Feb. 61 | 54 | 89 | 11 | 18 | 2 
5 per cent pork | Mar. 33 | 19 | 60 | 2| 7 ae 
liver. To Apr. 15. 20 | 12 | 60 | 0} O77 
Apr. 15-May 1:* | 18 | 11 | 60] 0] O 73 
May. 87 | 62 | 71 | 26 | 30 | 41 
IV| Male only irradiated.| Feb. 66 | 59 | 89 | 26 | 39 | 44 
Mar. 31 | 26 | 84] 3| 9 
To Apr. 15. 17|15|88| 1) 67 
Apr. 15-May 1. | 59 | 50 | 84 | 31 | 52 62 
May. 187 |164 | 89 |125 | 66 | 76 


ee eee ee ee ee 
* Began cod liver oil feeding. 
{ Began irradiation of hens. 


Hatchability and Fertility of Eggs. 


Hatching and fertility records of the eggs produced by the 
four groups are given in Table III. It will be seen that there was 
a marked increase in the number of eggs hatched from the irradt 
ated pen as compared with the other three groups, but particu- 
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uly Groups II and III. In the irradiated group hatchability 
yas sustained and possibly improved as the experiment progressed. 
it the end of May, 5 months after initiation of the experiment, 
he hatchability of the eggs from the irradiated hens was 66 per 
ent as compared with 61 per cent in February. With the non- 
radiated hens the hatchability of the eggs had gradually receded. 
n February it amounted to approximately 30 per cent in the non- 
radiated group, but by the end of April it was impossible to get a 
ingle chick out of the shell. By this time hatchability was 
ractically zero (see Chart 1). 
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i Vebruary March April 


sa ii 
bad 
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Cuart 1. 


The addition of dried pork liver to this ration had had no in- 
ence on the hatchability or fertility. Possibly the explanation 
{ its apparent efficiency in the earlier experiments where the 
ition consisted of white corn and skimmed milk is to be related 
»a reinforcement of the ration with vitamin A. 

‘The hatchability of the eggs from Pen IV where the male bird 
aly was irradiated seemed to be somewhat improved, especially 
ithe early part of the experimental period. Possibly this was due 
» the consumption by the hens of some of the excreta of the 
‘radiated male or to the transfer of small amounts of antira- 
‘Altically active material with the seminal fluid. 

Fertility was slightly better in Pen I than in the other lots, 


i 
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but the differences were not sufficiently consistent to warran, 
further eon or aan at this time. | 


Calcium and Phosphorus Content of Eggs. 


The fact that the hatchability was markedly improved b 
ultra-violet light led us to make determinations of calcium ani 
phosphorus in the dried parts of the eggs from the irradiated an 
non-irradiated groups, with the possibility of more closely cor 
relating low hatchability with low mineral content of certai 
parts of the egg and with a low antirachitic potency of the eg 
embryo (yolk). These data are presented in Tables IV and Y 

It is to be seen from this record that the dried weight of th 
eges produced by the irradiated hens was slightly greater tha 
in the case of the non-irradiated groups. The whites were als 
slightly heavier. In the case of the yolks the differences were no 
great enough to merit particular attention. The dried weight 
of the shells were as a rule distinctly heavier in the case of th 
eggs produced by the irradiated hens. This is of particula 
significance as it indicates clearly the role of an abundant soure : 
of the antirachitic factor in egg shell building. \ 

Further, the making of a heavier shell is of distinct practic: 
significance particularly in the marketing of eggs. The mor 
abundant supply of calcium carbonate in the shells of eggs fror 
irradiated hens as compared with non-irradiated hens mig 
also be of significance in reference to the supply of lime for th | 
developing embryo. However, the amount of lime transferre! 
from the shell to the developing embryo is such a small proportio 
of the total lime content of the shell (5 to 10 per cent) that th’ 
relation is probably of no great significance. The percentage ( 
lime in the shells from the two groups was practically alike. Th 
same statement can be made in reference to the per cent of li 
in the dried whites and dried yolks. There seemed to be a ten¢ 
ency for the lime of the yolk of eggs from irradiated hens to ru_ 
slightly higher in percentage than the percentage of lime in tk 
dried yolks of non-irradiated hens’ eggs. However, the differen 
was very slight. 

The per cent of phosphorus in the dried whites and dried yoll 
of the two groups of eggs was not distinctly different. Th 
average dry weights of the yolks and whites of the eggs from th 
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TABLE IV. 
ecord of Calcium Content of Eggs from Irradiated and Non-Irradiated Hens 
Taken 100 Days after Initiation of Experiment. 


. ry : . Dry 
ea Treatment, _|wovehtof| irved "eight of] Cid lavolehy off Ged Weight 0 

egg shell.| shell. white. white. | yolk. yolk bee. 

gm. per cent gm, per cent gm. per cent ™m™., 
18| Irradiated. 6.312 | 53.3 | 4.363 | 0.39 | 10.463) 0.39 | 21.138 
20 a 6.041 | 58.2 | 4.295 | 0.39 | 10.767| 0.45 | 21.1038 
28 > 5.671 | 58.8 | 4.807 | 0.86 | 9.970) 0.46 | 20.448 
29 - 5.666 | 52.2 | 4.260 | 0.42 | 9.894) 0.51 | 19.82 
19 Ps 5.302 | 52.7 | 3.670. | 0.30 | 9.163) 0.37 | 18.135 
23 is 6.146 | 58.1 | 3.872 | 0.25 | 9.790) 0.39 | 19.808 
28 a 5.602 | 53.1 | 4.991 | 0.20 | 9.450] 0.45 | 20.043 
06; Non-irradiated. | 5.275 | 52.8 | 3.524 | 0.37 | 9.249] 0.36 | 18.048 
13 oy 3.268 | 51.0 | 3.487 | 0.42 | 8.482) 0.31 | 15.237 
14 3.190 | 48.8 | 3.885 | 0.36 | 10.663} 0.42 | 17.738 
17 BS 4.508 | 52.7 | 3.265 | 0.42 | 8.956) 0.40 | 16.729 
15 is 3.640 | 51.5 | 2.924 | 0.30 | 8.156] 0.29 | 14.720 
10 “ 4.020 | 51.1 | 3.663 | 0.31 9.487) 0.38 | 17.170 
06 1 4.909 | 52.3 | 3.487 | 0.32 | 8.674} 0.42 | 17.067 

TABLE V. 


cord of Phosphorus Content of Eggs from Irradiated and Non-Irradiated 


Hens. Taken 100 Days after Initiation of Experiment. 


fe) Treatment, | POEN OF) iedwnite. | apo’ | dried valk. 
gm, per cent gm. per cent 
18 | Irradiated. 4.363 0. 20 10. 463 2.79 
120 ES 4,295 0227 10. 767 2.79 
(28 $6 4.807 0.31 9.970 2.87 
(29 ec 4.260 0.25 9.894 O79 
119 «“ 3.670 0.39 9.163 2.78 
123 z B7R72 0.33 9.790 2.88 
(28 « 4.991 0.28 9.450 OPLY, 
06 | Non-irradiated. | 3.524 0. 28 9.249 2.78 
13 . 3.487 0.24 8.482 2.68 
14 & 3.885 0. 32 10. 663 2.69 
V7 « 3.265 0.27 8.956 2.66 
2 z 2.924 0.42 8.156 2.64 
10 z 3.663 0. 34 9. 487 207 
06 ait 3.487 0.32 8. 674 2.75 
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irradiated hens were slightly higher than the dry weights of the 
yolks and whites from the non-irradiated groups, but not distinetly 
so. With approximately equal per cents of phosphorus in the 
two classes of eggs, the total phosphorus in the yolks and whites 
would be slightly higher for the eggs from the irradiated group; 
but the differences are too slight to be of significance and do not 
stand out in definite contrast as do the differences in the lime 
content of the shells. Constancy of composition of an essential 
living structure such as the embryo—whether in plant or animal 
life—has always been observed, while the greatest variations may 
occur in organs of storage. | 


| 
: 
Calcium Content of Embryo. | 


The improved hatchability of the eggs produced by irradiated 
birds is very probably related to the increased amounts of the 
antirachitic factor in the egg. These compounds, no doubt 
favorably influence the transfer of calcium from the shell to the 
developing embryo and thereby prevent the formation of a Ta 
chitic embryo, if one may speak of such a condition, during de 
velopment. Confirmation of this supposition is seen in Table V1 

In securing the data shown in this table chicks from the ita 
diated groups were taken after they had been out of the shell 1 
2 hours. They were killed, cut open, and dried at 65°C. They 
were then cut up and extracted with hot 95 per cent alcohol fo 
3 days. After the extraction the residue was dried, ashed, anc 
the calcium determined in the ash. From the non-irradiate 
hens the hatchability of the eggs had receded to such a low pom 
that seldom did we get a living chick out of the shell. This wa 
toward the latter part of April or approximately 4 months afte 
the initiation of the experiment. However, the material use 
from the non-irradiated hens consisted only of those embryo 
that had been alive for 21 days; some of them had made an attemp 
to get out of the shell and pipped, while others had not. In som 
cases the yolk had not been drawn into the abdominal cavity 
while in other cases it had. These data confirm very strong} 
the point of view that the eggs of the non-irradiated hens wer 
so low in their content of the antirachitic factor as to make mm 
possible the optimum transfer of lime from the shell to the develop 
ing embryo. In fact, the amount of lime in the chick from irradi 
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ated hens’ eggs was approximately twice that in the chicks from 
the non-irradiated hens’ eggs. 


Antirachitic Properties of Egg Yolks from Irradiated and Non. 
Irradiated Hens. 


From the poorer results secured on the hatchability of the 
eggs produced by the non-irradiated hens as contrasted with the 
irradiated group, we suspected that’ there would be a difference 
in the antirachitic properties of the two classes of eggs. In fact 
a distinct difference in such properties would help greatly i 
explaining the results secured on hatchability. Consequently 
the antirachitic properties of the egg yolks of these groups wer 
determined.! 

The determinations were made with rats and by the use of th 
ration and technique followed in our laboratory and developed by 
Steenbock and Nelson (6). In its essentials this procedure con 
sists of the induction of a rachitic condition in the growing youn; 
rat by the use of a ration relatively rich in calcium as compare 
to its phosphorus content. When the rats showed evidence of 
rachitic condition the egg yolk from the irradiated and non 
irradiated hens’ eggs was incorporated into the ration at varyin; 
levels. 

The experimental material represented a mixture of the yolk 
of a number of eggs from each group. 

The eggs used were laid March 18, 19, and 20; they were kep 
in a cool place until ready for use, and the yolks then fed to th 
rachitic rats for a 10 day period. At the end of this time, th 
rats were killed, the radii removed, and the silver nitrate tes 
applied. In preparing the yolks, all of the eggs from a particula 
pen were taken, broken individually into a dish, and the yolk 
removed from the dish with as little adhering white as possible 
All the yolks from a particular pen were then placed in a beakel 
an equal weight of distilled water added, and the mixture tho1 
oughly stirred. Into 100 gm. of the ration there were then intrc 
duced (on an undiluted basis) 0.1, 0.2, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, and 5.0 gm. ¢ 


1 These data are taken from the work of Professor J. E. Dougherty ¢ 
the University of California, collected while in residence as a graduat 
student at the University of Wisconsin. They represent a part of the rr 
sults of a more extended study of the problem which will be published later: 


' 
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the egg yolk. After mixing the egg yolks with the ration the 
mixture was dried at 65°C. for 14 days and then ground ina mortar 
to insure complete mixing. The results secured are tabulated 
in Table VII. 


| 


TABLE VII. 
Record of Antirachitic Properties of Egg Yolks from Irradiated and Non- 
| Irradiated Hens As Tested with Rats. 


Irradiated hens. 


Trial I. Trial IT, 
Weight of : Weight of 
Ipdded| 8°. Ghanecd | wenht,| Linetest. | FPME | Sex.| Tat when | Pinel | Line test, 
to yolk. to yolk. 
gm. “F Bie tes hei We tole gm. gm. gm, 
0.10} @ 86 95 - 0.10] o 114 118 — 
(0.20| 101 TTt -- O20) che 122 140 +++ 
0.50] 74 84 See 0.50] 2 118 125 +++ 
1.00] 2 99 102 + 1.00 | @ 95 102 ++—++ 
2.00 | 9 89 102 ++++ | 2.00 | 9 89 97 GaN 
5.00 | 9 83 102 |++++4-4+)] 5.00] 2 110 1382 j+++++ 
Non-irradiated hens. 
Trial I, Trial IT, 
0.10| 98 102 _ 0.10 | 2 89 84 — 
0.20| a 112 118 oe 0720518 2 80 90 — 
0.50) 98 104 0.50°1 9 91 87 —_ 
1:00} ¢ 93 93 _ 1.00 | 2 96 94 _ 
2000 | 9 99 92 +++-+ | 2.00 | 9 84 92 ~ 
».00| 109 112 +++-+ |15.00 | ¢ 89 97 +++-+4 


— equals no line; +, very narrow line; +++, wide line;.++++, very 
ride line; ney erates complete healing. 


ggs from the irradiated group of hens were very much more 
mtirachitically potent than those from the non-irradiated group. 
che ration fortified with 0.2 to 0.5 gm. of the egg yolks from irradi- 
ted hens was quite as potent antirachitically as the ration fortified 
mth 5.0 gm. of the yolks from the non-irradiated hens. In other 
vords, the yolks from the eggs of the irradiated hens were about 


) 
| It is very evident from the data secured that the yolks of the 
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ten-fold as potent in calcifying properties as those from the 
non-irradiated hens. | 


; 


Influence of Irradiation of Male Bard Only. 


Irradiation of the male bird only (Pen IV) did not increase 
the production of eggs but the data indicate a slight improvement 
in the hatchability of the eggs from this group. Our limited data 
do not allow us to assert this as an established fact. If it isa 
fact it could be explained on the assumption that the hens kept 
in constant contact with the male consumed, through picking up 
of scratch feed, some of the excreta of the male which may have 
contained some of the antirachitic factor. This was found by 
Nelson and Steenbock (7) to be the explanation of the normal 
behavior of non-irradiated rats consuming rachitic diets when 
living in the same cage with irradiated rats. Whether the transfer 
with the seminal fluid of the cockerel of antirachitically activated 
material could also influence the hatchability of the egg is, 0 
course, an undetermined point. | 


Can Direct Irradiation of the Egg Improve Its Hatchabilaty? 


While the facts detailed above show that the exposure of the 
bird itself to ultra-violet radiation will improve markedly the 
production and hatchability of eggs, it also was decided to 
determine if any such improvement could be accomplished through 
irradiation of the eggs directly. We were led to such an expefi- 
ment because the successful antirachitic activation of a variety ot 
foodstuffs when exposed in thin layers to ultra-violet light had 
been accomplished in this laboratory by Steenbock and _ collabo- 
rators (5, 6). We did not anticipate success in this experimen 
because of the probable failure of the ultra-violet light to penetrate 
the shell or albuminous envelope of the yolk. Groups of eggs mm 
lots of 50 each were exposed to the radiations of a quartz mercury 
vapor lamp in periods varying from 1 to 40 minutes. In addition, 
groups of-eggs unexposed to ultra-violet light were incubated with 
those that had been exposed. The results were as anticipated 
Direct exposure to ultra-violet light had had no influence what 
ever on the hatchability of the eggs, nor had it killed the living 
embryo. The simplest explanation for these results is that the 
ultra-violet light had not penetrated the egg. 
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DISCUSSION. 


It is clearly evident from the data available that light of certain 
wave-length has a very potent influence on the number of eggs 
yroduced as well as the hatchability of the egg of the chicken. 
n the months of February, March, and April, the group of hens 
‘ecelving ultra-violet light produced 562 eggs; while those receiving 
10 ultra-violet radiation produced 186 eggs in Pen II; 139 eggs 
n Pen III (to April 14); and 134 eggs in Pen IV (to April 14). 
41s a common experience that egg production is at a low ebb in 
he winter months, particularly for 2nd year hens, and gradually. 
ises with the approach of the summer months and as the hens 
‘et out of doors in more sunlight. This fact, no doubt, is now to 
ve correlated with the qualitative difference between winter 
nd summer solar radiation in respect to its content of the rays 
f shorter wave lengths. With the advent of the fall and winter 
1onths and the gradual reduction in the quantity of ultra-violet 
ght in solar radiation, there is a decreasing reserve of the anti- 
achitic factor in the hen’s body with an accompanying diminu- 
son in the number of eggs produced as well as the hatchability 
f these eggs. With access to ultra-violet light more of the anti- 
achitic factor is produced; the assimilation of calcium and phos- 
horus is increased and a lesser number of deaths occur in the shell. 
' As pointed out by Buckner, Martin, and Peter (8) restriction 
f calcium in the diet of the laying hen will lead to decreased 
atchability of the egg. But it is evident from our results as 
‘ell as those of Hughes, Payne, and Latshaw that a plentiful 
ipply of lime in the diet, when there is a paucity of the antira- 
atic factor, will not favorably influence egg production and 
atchability for a long time. 

The shells of the eggs of the irradiated birds were on the whole 
istinctly heavier and contained more total calcium than those 
ot receiving ultra-violet light. Often the eggs from the non- 
radiated groups could not be removed from the nests with- 
it collapse. ‘The shells were thin and paper-like. The eggs 
om some individuals showed this extreme condition more pro- 
duncedly than others. Of course, shipping such eggs would be 
it of the question. 

Whether decreased content of the antirachitic factor in the 
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hen’s body as the result of feeding diets low in antirachitic prop- 
erties or as the result of a paucity of ultra-violet light is to be 
held responsible for lowered egg production is certainly an interest- 
ing question for speculation. Apparently this is not the primary 
factor per se involved in the lowered production. The fact that 
the eggs differed in their antirachitic properties—those from the 
irradiated group being distinctly more potent antirachitically 
than those from the non-irradiated groups—makes it clear that 
the quantity of antirachitic vitamin available for the eggs pro- 
duced is not the determining factor in the number of eggs laid. 
In other words, a standard or uniform percentage of the antira- 
chitic factor in the egg is not a condition for its production. 
Apparently, then, an increase in egg production incident to a 
ereater supply of the antirachitic factor—light—must be explained 
in some other way. Up to the present time no adequate and 
complete food consumption records have been made for the birds 
receiving the different treatments, but it is entirely conceivable 
that the differences in egg production relate to an improved 
efficiency in the mechanism of absorption not only of the in- 
organic, such as calcium and phosphorus, but also in respect to 
organic food structures common to the egg. The effect of the 
ultra-violet light is to restore to a normal condition an animal 
suffering from mild to severe rickets or osteoporosis. 


SUMMARY. 


1. The egg production of hens is greatly influenced by the 
supply in the diet or environment of the antirachitic factor, even 
when there is plenty of lime in the ration. Groups of hens selected | 
in January, 1925, continued to lay abundantly when given in 
addition to their ration an exposure to ultra-violet light of 10 
minutes daily; those not receiving the ultra-violet light decreased 
their egg production practically to the zero point. 

2. Feeding cold liver oil or irradiating hens with ultra-violet 
light after a long confinement to a rachitic ration with resultant | 
decrease in egg production again stimulates and increases egg 
production. 

3. Irradiation of hens with ultra-violet light greatly improves 
the hatchability of the eggs. Under the influence of this light 
batchability was sustained at 60 to 70 per cent while in its absence 
the hatchability receded to zero. 
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4. Irradiation of hens with ultra-violet light increased markedly 
the amount of lime in the shell as compared with eggs from non- 
irradiated hens. This fact is of significance in the marketability 
of the egg. The calcium and phosphorus content of the whites 
and yolks of the two groups was not distinctly different. 

5. The developing embryo from the eggs of irradiated hens 
contained, after 21 days of incubation, nearly twice as much lime 
as the embryo from non-irradiated hens’ eggs. The low hatch- 
ability on the rachitic ration is probably related to the low power 
of the developing embryo to transfer lime from the shell. 

6. The antirachitic potency of egg yolks from irradiated hens 
was approximately about ten times that of the egg yolks from 
non-irradiated hens. 

7. Fertility of the eggs was not consistently influenced by a 
paucity or abundance of the antirachitic factor. 
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_ ACID- AND BASE-FORMING ELEMENTS IN FOODS.* 


By GUY W. CLARK. 


(From the California Stomatological Research Group and the Division of 
Biochemistry and Pharmacology, University of California, Berkeley.) 


, (Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


The data presented here represent the analyses of foods which 
were used during two extensive experiments in adult mineral 
metabolism. 

While ash analyses do not indicate the combination of eeida and 
bases in our foodstuffs they afford us information as to the amounts 
of the various elements ingested and are therefore necessary in a 
complete study of mineral metabolism. 

_ The data presented in Table I are in the nature of a supplement 
to the material presented by Sherman (1), Forbes (2), and others, 
and presumably indicate the effects that different soils and climate 
might have upon the mineral content of the various foods. While 
there are some marked differences between the figures given in 
this paper (see rice, prunes) and those presented by Sherman (1) 
it is surprising to find such general agreement. 


M cthods. 


Sampling.—Some of the foods were fed during a period of 28 weeks, others 
10, some 8, etc., but in all cases composite food samples were made during 
the entire time the food was used. The amount for the composite was 
ilways a definite portion of the total weighed out for the experimental sub- 
ects. These samples were kept in glass containers (Mason jars) and where 
aecessary were preserved by the use of small amounts of formaldehyde and 
‘efrigeration. These composites were then ground fine in a food chopper 
ind, in most cases, dried at 105°C. in an electric oven. The dry material 
vas finely ground and stored in glass-stoppered containers. 


| *Supported in part by the Carnegie Corporation, by the American 
dental Association, and by the Associated Radiographic Laboratories of 
van Francisco. ~ 
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Analyses. 


Calcium and Magnesium.—The foods were ashed in platinum dishes in an 
electric muffle furnace at low heat. The white ash was then moistened with 


TABLE I. ; 

Mineral Constituents of Foods. Expressed in Mg. per 100 Gm.* of Edible 
Portion. 

Foods. soning, | Ca |Me|Na| K/ Cl} P| 8 /N 

Bread, wwhitess. ackeeteich an 1923 | 14 | 12 | 447| 103) 582) 86) 95/1429) 

“ Gyaham............| 1924 | 29 | 37 | 321} 151) 628} 185) 102)124% 

Crackers, Graham.......2: 1923 | 22 | 48 | 400} 190] 410) 125) 137|1412 

1924 | 27 | 43 | 520] 335) 648) 117) 103)1050 


Shredded wheat (California)| 1923 | 37 | 37 | 150) 320) 27/ 363) 157|1763 
1924 | 37 |183 | 120} 345) 83) 416) 150/1680 
Rice, California polished...| 1923 4|11 | 40} 95) 38) 94) 65) 976 
1924 6 | 24 88) 27| 98] 84) 930 
Malik, whole”. ivscsss gee 1923 {113 | 11 | 65} 138) 102) 95} 31) 486 
1924 |117 | 12 | 55) 123) 114) 98) 34| 500 
Cheese, California full cream} 1923 [543 | 49 | 550) 170} 917| 490) 168)3976 
1924 |728 | 74 | 535] 270)1107} 566] 189/3890 


Roast beef, canned (Libby 


and VATIMNOU) a4 ae ree 1923 | 18 | 19 | 554} 207| 839) 157| 195/3489 
Hip eS aot alee con root e tae 1923 | 438 | 11 | 12) 123) 155) 192) 158)7767 
Peas;-fresh-green{? 22.22.59 1923 | 25 | 39 | 50} 315) 47) 115) 65/1160 
String beans, fresh green{...| 1923 | 68 | 22 | 96} 314) 50| 72) 39) S11 
Potatoes, peeled, rawft.....| 1928 4 | 22 | 33) 282} 44) 45] 26) 319 


1924 7 | 27 | 31} 294) 31) 49] 35) 340 
Tomatoes, California, solid 

PACK AS oho eee ae ie 1923 5 | 12 | 107] 232} 188} 19} 24| 166 
1924 7 | 12 | 22) 206) 40} 21) 14) 150 
Raisins, California seeded..| 1923 | 47 | 41 | 30) 530) 48) 101| 42) 374 
1924 | 54 | 46 | 185} 338; 99) 104} 45) 400 


Dried, spplosaas sae cies ee ai 1923 | 14 | 12 | 235) 403) 61) 52) 21) 18 
Dried prunes, Santa Claraf{.| 1923 | 63 | 39 | 123) 685) 17; 94) 36) 440 
Jelly, apple base... ci. ...% 4: 1924, |.12-) 104). 410) Ja 7ies Laie 


* The values given for milk are expressed in mg. per 100 cc. 

+ These vegetables were sampled before cooking. 

t It should be borne in mind that prunes contain an organic acid (quini¢ 
acid) which is not oxidized in the body. See papers by Blatherwick (4). 


concentrated hydrochloric acid and approximately 25 cc. of hot water. 
Where silica was known to be present, in vegetables, fruits, cereals, ete., 
the solutions were evaporated to dryness on a steam bath and the residues 
dried at 105°C. until the odor of hydrochloric acid was no longer perceptible. | 
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‘he residue was again thoroughly moistened with hydrochloric acid and 
fter adding hot water the mixture was allowed to digest on a hot-plate for 
Jminutes. The solutions were then filtered and made up to 100 ce. The 
olume of the aliquots taken for analysis depended upon the amount of Ca 
od Mg present. An excess of oxalate ions was added to the hot solution 
1 volume of approximately 100 cc.) and the solution slowly neutralized 
ith ammonium hydroxide to pH 5.6 to 5.8, using methyl red as an 
idicator. The solution was kept just below the boiling point for 20 min- 
tes, allowed to coo’, and filtered. The precipitate after being washed 
xalate-free was dissolved in normal sulfuric acid, heated to 75°, and ti- 
vated with 0.05 n potassium permanganate. The filtrates from the Ca 
2terminations were treated in the customary way and the magnesium was 
otermined as Mg>P,07. (It should be noted here that iron was not re- 
coved and this together with traces of silica gives values for Mg which are 
‘trifle high. ) 

| Sodium and Potassium.—Aliquots of the same solution as used for Ca 
ad Mg were employed. After evaporating to dryness to remove the excess 
‘acid, the residue was dissolved in 1 or 2 drops of HCl and a few ce. of hot 
ater. To this solution was added 0.5 cc. of 5 per cent ammonium phos- 
aate and subsequently powdered Ba(OH);: until the mixture was alkaline 
‘litmus. After warming several minutes the solution was filtered and 
ashed. After evaporating the washings to a small volume a few drops of 
turated ammonium oxalate, a drop or two of NH,OH,! and an excess of 
ywdered ammonium carbonate were added. This mixture was warmed 
veral minutes, allowed to cool, filtered, and washed thoroughly, and the 
‘trate evaporated to a small volume. 1 cc. of 50 per cent ammonium sul- 
te was now added and the solution heated on a hot-plate for several min- 
ves. It was then filtered and the filtrate received in a tared platinum dish. 
‘ter evaporating to dryness the residue was dried in an air bath at 110°C. 
id then ignited to dull red to expel ammonium salts. When cool the resi- 
ie was weighed as combined sodium and potassium sulfates. After 
ssolving in a small amount of water a few drops of dilute (1-4) hydro- 
loric acid and an excess of chloroplatinic acid were added. The potas- 
am chloroplatinate, retained on a carefully prepared Gooch crucible, was 
oroughly washed with ammonium chloride which had been saturated with 
tassium chloroplatinate. . 

Chlorine.—After weighing out food samples, 10 ec. of 10 per cent, sodium 
rbonate and enough distilled water to wet the mixture thoroughly were 
ded. After stirring with a glass rod the mixture was dried and sub- 
quently ashed in the muffle furnace. The ash was covered with water 
d concentrated nitric acid added, being careful to prevent mechanical 
ss. After making up to definite volume an aliquot was titrated with 
()3.N silver nitrate (1 cc. = 1 mg. of Cl) according to the Volhard method. 
Phosphorus.—If the food was known to have an excess of acid-forming 
tee fr ee Fe eS a a Ee AE AS 
+ For this determination it is advisable to prepare ammonium hydroxide 
mm conductivity water and NH; gas. 


i 
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elements the substance was thoroughly moistened with 10 per cent sodium 
carbonate and treated as described under chlorine. We have found it 
necessary to remove silica in many of the foods (fruits, cereals, vegetables), 
and two dehydrations are advisable. Phosphorus was determined by titra- 
tion of the yellow ammonium phosphomolybdate and since silica forms a 
similar precipitate (ammonium silicomolybdate) it is necessary to remove it 
as completely as possible. | 

Sulfur.—After experiencing considerable difficulty with the sodium 
peroxide fusion the wet digestion method as proposed by Halverson (8) 
was selected. This method was checked by oxidation in an Atwater bomk 
calorimeter and with foods containing little or no silica the two methods 
agreed very closely. With material such as feces the Halverson methoc 
gave results 5 per cent higher than those obtained by oxidation in the bomb 


Space does not permit individual mention but the writer wishes 
to express full appreciation of the careful work of the severa 
collaborators. 
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A FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF THE CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES OF INSULIN. 


| By D, A. SCOTT. 


| 
?rom the Connaught Laboratories and the Department of Biochemistry, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada.) 


(Received for publication, July 15, 1925.) 


In a recent paper (1) the writer showed that the primary action 
hen trypsin was added to insulin was adsorption and that this 
‘as followed by proteoclastic destruction of the insulin. In the 
resent study an attempt has been made to ascertain some of the 
1emical groups which insulin contains. With this object in 
ind, material of known potency has been subjected to the 
stion of various reagents. The resultant material has been 
‘sted by the standard procedure to find out whether the chemical 
coups affected by each reagent are necessary for the physiological 
stion of insulin. The nitrogen distribution of a purified insulin 
roduct has been determined and a combustion analysis has been 
wried out on a sample of the same material. 

‘Since the discovery by Banting and Best (2) of the pancreatic 
ymone, insulin, much work has been done in attempting to 
seertain its chemical nature. The original investigators first 
‘ecognized its protein-like properties when they observed that 
ypsin destroyed the activity of insulin. Best and Macleod 

) found that the insulin from the ox showed a distinct biuret 
ist (protein) while the insulin from the skate showed no biuret 
‘action (non-protein). They also observed that insulin was 
adily absorbed by charcoal and kaolin. Dudley (4) found that 
‘th pepsin and trypsin destroyed insulin and concluded that it 
peared to be a complex protein derivative. He also showed 
/at his insulin which was purified by an entirely different method 
(om the Toronto insulin, gave protein reactions and that its 
tysiological activity was destroyed by alkali. Doisy, Somogyi, 
id Shaffer (5) found that insulin had an isoelectric point (pH 5.0) 
id the purified product gave characteristic reactions for proteins. 
| 601 
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Independently the isoelectric point was discovered by Walden 
of Eh Lilly and Company (6). Widmark (7) attempted to 
purify insulin by separating the active material from inert matter 
by the use of various organic solvents. He was not successful 
in dialyzing insulin. He suggests that insulin is an albumose, 
Piper, Allen, and Murlin (8) state that insulin is not a protein. 
They did not obtain any of the protein reactions in a purified 
insulin product prepared from the ox pancreas. Kimball and 
Murlin (9) report the preparation of a product which gives no 
protein reaction and which has a nitrogen content of from 4 to 
6 per cent of its dry weight. Shonle and Waldo (10) conclude 
that the pancreatic substance containing insulin appears to be 
a proteose which gives typical protein reactions, and that further 
research is necessary to determine whether the active principle 
is a proteose or is merely associated with the protein fraction. 

The explanation of the failure of (1) Best and Macleod and (2) 
Murlin, to obtain positive reactions for protein may be due to 
the fact that these investigators were dealing with very dilute 
solutions of insulin and that the dilution was beyond the accuracy 
of the biuret test. This is also the view of Somogyi, Doisy, and 
Shaffer (11) who first suggested this possibility. ) 

The chemical work on insulin appears to indicate clearly that 
the active substance is closely related to a protein. If insulin is 
a protein it would be expected to have amino groups. Amino 
groups react with certain chemicals, z.e. formaldehyde, nitrous 
acid, etc. Thus it was hoped that by subjecting insulin to the 
action of these various reagents its chemical nature would be more 
clearly demonstrated. Further it was hoped that it might be 
possible to form an insulin compound with some reagent which 
would aid in the purification or identification of the active 
substance. It also seemed of interest to find out whether or not 
the amino groups were essential for the physiological action ot 
insulin. | 

The insulin used in the following experiments is lot No. 40 
and was prepared according to the method of Scott and Best (12). 
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Action of Formaldehyde. 


Dodds and Dickens (13) have reported that formaldehyde up 
to a concentration of 20 per cent at ordinary temperatures, has 
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no effect on the physiological activity of insulin. Our experi- 
ments were carried out as follows: 


5 ec. of formaldehyde solution were added to 20 ec. of 20 unit insulin 
(pH 2.5) and the temperature kept at 20°C. After 20 hours the formalde- 
hyde was removed in vacuo. The resultant product was diluted and tested 
for potency on a series of test rabbits according to the method adopted by 
the testing department of the Insulin Committee (14). Other experiments 
were made on insulin solutions which were made alkaline with excess 
sodium bicarbonate. Control experiments were made on insulin solutions 
without formaldehyde which were made alkaline with sodium bicarbonate. 


TABLE I. 
: Tem- L 
Experiment. ao Time. ire in ae 
y ture. tency. 
| ; pH hrs. °C. |per cent 
20 Meme arts). C61. Mas Gers sad) apes ye ae 2.5 | 20 20 0.0 
20 “ Seas SHC He fee n ein 2A 20.24 42043000 
ia “ RON aged lt BR Send gaia eters Bed Ve 20) 40 0.0 
eee et 5 HOOKS... Ped a 2.5} 20 | 40 | 40.0 
20 << SE aye) Fak oe ts ees cae We dcr ava 2D ie 20 60 0.0 
mm “ pm ek See ELC) ET See ye 8 ie Le 220. 20 60; 2120020 
Bo “< “ +5 “ H.O + NaHCOs(excess). 1 20 0.0 
ie “« +5 “ HCOH + NaHCO; 
«AEST ie EEE eae a eee 1 20 | 90.0 


From Table I it will be seen that formaldehyde in acid solution 
decreases the physiological action of insulin. Increasing the 
temperature hastens the inactivation. In a solution made alka- 
ine with sodium bicarbonate the insulin is inactivated almost 
mmediately.. If formaldehyde combines with an amino group, 
shen there should be a decrease in the amount of amino nitrogen 
after the treatment of insulin with formaldehyde. Attempts to 
2stimate any change in amino nitrogen by the Van Slyke micro 
wmino nitrogen apparatus, however, were unsuccessful. This was 
mrobably due to the small amount of amino nitrogen in the insulin 
solution. 

Attempts were made to activate the insulin made inactive with 
‘ormaldehyde by (1) acidifying the solution (pH 1.5) and heating 
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at 80°C. for 30 minutes, (2) making the solution alkaline (pH 8.5), 
No increase in activity was obtained by either procedure. 

Since aldehydes are good reducing agents, it was thought that 
the action of formaldehyde on insulin might be one of reduction. 
To test this hypothesis samples of insulin were subjected to the 
action of other reducing agents such as nascent hydrogen, sulfur 
dioxide, and sodium bisulfide. These substances all destroy the 
activity of insulin and attempts to recover the potency either by 
acid hydrolysis or oxidation of the reduced insulin were 
unsuccessful. 


Action of Benzoyl Chloride. 


Primary and secondary amines, alcohols, and phenols yield 
benzoyl derivatives by the replacement of the hydrogen of the . 
NH: NH and OH groups by the benzoyl radicle. The formation 
of such derivatives not only indicates the presence of NH, 
NH or OH groups, but also is used to identify the individual 
substances under examination, as the benzoyl derivatives crystal 
lize well and have very definite melting points. 

Experiments to demonstrate the action of benzoyl chlo 
on insulin were carried out as follows: 


20 ce. (400 units) in insulin were made alkaline with sodium carbonate, 
To this were added 2 cc. of benzoyl chloride. The mixture was shaken 
for + hour, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the benzoic acid ethered 
out. The aqueous fraction after the removal of traces of ether in vacuo 
was tested for potency. No activity was present. Attempts were made 
to recover the active principle by acid hydrolysis, e.g. heating the solution | 
for 30 minutes at 80°C. at pH 1.5. These attempts were unsuccessful (see 
Table II). 


Action of Carbon Bisulphide. 


Primary amines condense with carbon bisulfide with the for- 
mation of dialkylated thioureas. The latter are decomposed on 
boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid yielding isothiocy- 
anates (mustard oils). Kodama (15) has shown that certaim 
amino acids condense with carbon bisulfide in the presence : 
sodium bicarbonate. 

Experiments were carried on as follows: 
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100 cc. of insulin (1000 units) were made alkaline with sodium hydroxide 
(pH 9.5). To this were added 250 cc. of ethyl alcohol and 20 cc. of neutral 
carbon bisulfide. The mixture was shaken for 1 hour and was then acidi- 
fied with hydrochloric acid. The carbon bisulfide and alcohol were re- 
‘moved in vacuo. A precipitate settled out during the concentration. This 
precipitate was soluble in a dilute alkaline aqueous solution. Samples of 
ithis solution were tested on standard test rabbits. A control experiment 
was carried out in which no carbon bisulfide was added. The above frac- 
tions were also tested for potency after an attempt had been made to regain 
the activity by acid hydrolysis. These tests showed that no potency was 
obtainable (see Table III). 


TABLE II. 


Blood sugar. 
aye Shean, ola 
injected. After 

Normal. @ hd. 


Experiment. 


ce: per cent | per cent 


100 cc. solution from benzoyl chloride experiment. 1 0.110 | 0.104 
; 5 0.118 | 0.110 


100 “ # fe after acid 1 0.115 | 0.118 
hydrolysis. 5 0.104 | 0.120 


Control experiment (benzoyl chloride and water). 1 0.118 | 0.110 
5 0.110 | 0.114 


Action of Nitrous Acid. 


| Nitrous acid reacts with warm solutions of primary amines 
yielding alcohols, with secondary amines yielding nitrosamines. 
Nitrous acid was first used as a deaminizing agent for proteins in . 
1885 by Loew (16). This investigator found that one-third of 
she nitrogen of peptones was liberated by the action of nitrous 
vcid. 

Several procedures were used in an attempt to deaminize insulin. 
The first was the method of Levites (17). 50 cc. of 10 unit insulin 
were acidified with 5 cc. of glacial acetic acid. This solution was 
warmed to 40°C. in a water bath. To the solution were then 
vdded 10 ce. of a 10 per cent solution of sodium nitrite. This 
nixture was retained at a temperature of 40°C. and shaken at 
ntervals over a period of 1 hour. A precipitate settled out. 
\t the end of 1 hour the solution was cooled to 20°C. and made 
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alkaline (pH 8.5). At this pH the precipitate was completely 
soluble. Samples of the resultant product were tested on standard 
rabbits. Approximately 75 per cent of the activity was de- 
stroyed. Part of the solution was acidified (pH 1.5) and hydro- 
lyzed. It was then made alkaline and tested for activity. No 
potency was recovered. It is possible that the heat at 40° C. 
may cause a slight hydrolysis or other changes in the insulin 
protein structure, although this is scarcely likely, as it has been 
shown that insulin is quite stable in acid solution at much higher 
temperatures. However, in order to test this possibility the 
method of Dunn and Lewis (18) was tried. 50 ec. of 10 unit 


TABLE III. 
Blood s “ 
Experiment. aes ae Mer eae 
; "| Before. After 2 hrs. 
Cc: per cent per cent 

100 cc. insulin (pH 9.5) treated with CSz,and | 0.3 0.110 0.118 
alcohol as described. 280 0.110 0.098 
4.0 0.118 0.098 


50 ce. of above sample hydrolyzed at pH | 2.0 0.114 0.104 
1.5. 4.0 0.120 0.098 


100 ce. insulin (pH 9.5) treated with alcohol | 0.3 0.118 0.040 
(control experiment). 0.4 0.110 |Convulsions. 


insulin were added to 5 ce. of glacial acetic acid. To this solution 
10 ce. of a 10 per cent solution of sodium nitrite were added. 
The sodium nitrite was added dropwise and the solution was kept 
well shaken. A yellow precipitate gradually settled out. After 
standing 18 hours the solution was made alkaline (pH 8.5) and 


tested for activity. Attempts to recover the potency by acid 


hydrolysis were also made. Negative results were obtained. 
To determine whether or not the concentration of the reagents 


used in these experiments had any effect on blood sugar, experl-- 


ments were carried out exactly the same as above with the ex- 
ception that water was used in the place of insulin. Amounts 
of this solution equivalent to the amounts used in the first two 
experiments were injected into standard test rabbits. The 
results were negative (see Table IV). | 


SS ee es eee 
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Chemical Assay of Insulin. 


‘This investigation is an attempt to obtain a better idea of the 
mplexity of the insulin protein molecule. The first step in such 
. undertaking is the preparation of a pure product. After many 
orts in which many different methods of separating proteins 
sre tried, the following procedure was adopted for the prepara- 
m and purification of insulin. The procedure of preparation 
similar to that previously reported by Scott and Best (12). 


y 


TABLE IV. 


ty rane Blood sugar. 


Experiment. ity, eee eat ee Loss in potency. 
mal. 2 hrs. 
pH ce. |per cent) per cent per cent 
tthod of Levites as de-| 8.5 | 3 0.110) 0.048] Approximately 
scribed, volume = 100 cc. eo) ts 0.118) 0.040 75 
tthod of Levites as de-| 8.5] 3 0.120} 0.054 


‘eribed after acid hydrolysis. 


ithod of Dunn and Lewisas | 8.5] 3 0.115} 0.051] Approximately 
lescribed, volume = 100 cc. ZO. 3 0.118} 0.054 70 
tthod of Dunn and Lewisas | 8.5] 3 0.118] 0.048 

lescribed after acid hy- 

lrolysis. 


lntrol experiment in which | 8.5 | 3 0.104} 0.110) Normal. 
vater replaced the insulin 
olution. 


Fresh pancreatic glands from the ox were obtained from abattoirs. As 
ch fat and connective tissue as possible were separated from the glands. 
ey were then collected hourly and placed in a refrigerator at 4°C. The 
nds representing the morning’s kill were collected and taken to the 
“oratory at 12 o’clock noon. 

The glands were weighed. They were then run through a power meat 
»pper in which they were finely minced. The minced material dropped 
10 large 50 gallon earthenware crocks. For every 100 lbs. of glands there 
e added 25 gallons of 95 per cent alcohol and 5 gallons of water containing 
‘Occ. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. (The alcohol was ethyl dena- 
ed with 10 per cent methyl alcohol.) The mixture was slowly agitated in 
er to facilitate the extraction. At the end of 3 hours the acid-alcohol 
‘ture was poured into a large rotary centrifuge which separated the 
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alcoholic extract from the solid materials. The solid materials remainin; 
in the centrifuge were reextracted with a volume of 60 per cent alcoho 
equal to that of the liquid obtained during the centrifuging. After thi 
mixture had stood overnight, it was centrifuged as in the case of the firs: 
extraction. The extracts from the first and second extractions were mixec 
and made alkaline with ammonium hydroxide. The mixture was filtere; 
through large glass funnels which had been fitted with fluted filter papers 
The filtrate was then acidified with sulfuric acid. 125 cc. of concentrated sul. 
furie acid solution were added for each 50 gallons of filtrate. The aleo. 
holic extract was then concentrated to about one-tenth of its origina 
volume in an efficient vacuum still. During the distillation, the tempera 
ture of the distillate was not allowed to rise above 30°C. 

After the completion of the distillation, the concentrate was quickly 
heated to 50°C. At this temperature, lipoid and other materials were 
readily removed by filtration. The concentrate had an acidity of pH 2 
It is important that the acidity be within this range (pH 2 to 2.5) in order 
to ensure rapid filtration and to avoid loss of potency. After the concen. 
trate had cooled, ammonium sulfate was added to half saturation (37 gm 
per 100 cc.). This mixture was stirred, and almost immediately protein 
material separated out and readily rose to the top of the liquid. After 
standing overnight, the protein precipitate was skimmed off and as much 
liquid as possible was pressed out. The weight of the precipitate from 30( 
Ibs. of glands was approximately 200 gm. This precipitate was dissolvec 
in hot acid alcohol. 1 liter of 50 per cent alcohol containing 5 ce. of 53 
HCl was sufficient. The temperature was kept between 30° and 40°C 
When the precipitate had completely dissolved ten volumes of warm aleo: 
hol were added. The solution was then neutralized by adding 5 ce. of 5 ) 
NaOH. After the solution had cooled to room temperature it was place( 
in a refrigerator at 5° C. for2days. At the end of that time the dark colds 
supernatant alcohol was filtered through a hardened filter paper on ¢ 
Biichner funnel. The alcohol contained practically no potency. The 
precipitate was washed with ether and dried. It was then dissolved in acl 
water in which it was readily soluble. The solution was made alkaline witl 
5Nn NaOH to pH 7.5. At this alkalinity a dark colored precipitate settle’ 
out (see Shaffer et al.). This was immediately centrifuged off. This precip 
itate was washed once or twice with alkaline water, pH 9.0, and the washing 
added to the main liquid. It is very important that this process be carrie\ 
out fairly quickly as insulin is destroyed in alkaline solution. The acidit) 
was adjusted to pH 5 and a white precipitate readily separated out. Afte 
standing overnight in an ice chest the supernatant liquid was decanted off 
and the resultant liquid removed by centrifuging. The precipitate wa 
then dissolved in a small quantity of acid water. 


A concentrated solution of trichloroacetic acid was added t 
the acid insulin solution until a concentration of 3 per cent wa 
reached. The insulin was completely precipitated by this com 
centration of trichloroacetic acid. Hiller and Van Slyke (1 
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aave shown that trichloroacetic acid up to a concentration of 
} per cent is practically specific for precipitating protein. The 
more recent work of Wasteneys and Borsook (20) confirms the 
indings of these investigators. The protein precipitate was 
sentrifuged off. The precipitate was dissolved in acid water and 
she pH adjusted to 6.2. This was allowed to stand overnight. 
During this time a small precipitate settled out. This precipitate 
hs removed and the supernatant liquid adjusted to pH _ 3.7. 
4 precipitate readily separated out and was centrifuged off. The 
supernatant liquid was then adjusted to pH 5.0. The precipitate 
which formed was centrifuged off. This precipitate was dis- 


TABLE VY. 

Source of material. patronet Bey unit 
mg. 
Ne ere ee Ye el poy te ga Sevbelee oe cask ah cteieteta 12.0 
SL PE at SE i eee Ete en eer ee 0.90 
SRRNEE Ton fey ee teeh otra eee UP to Pe dewey al: bd 0.70 
Beonium sulfate precipitate... 6c... esc e cece tee ts 0.52 
Memmisoclectric precipitate ......600... bee cece ee ces nodes 0.022 
NTRS RM tos ee cee, EN as, son ites Cinta bai 0.006 


_ * The beef pancreas from which the insulin was prepared yields a maxi- 
jaum of 3300 units per kg. by acid alcohol extraction as described above. 
3ased on these figures, the nitrogen of the pancreas per unit of insulin is 
2 mg. 


| 


iolved in a small quantity of 50 per cent alcohol. The insulin - 
les precipitated out by adding twenty volumes of acetone. 

Miter standing overnight the solid material was filtered off on a 
iardened filter paper. This material was transferred to a vacuum 
lesiccator and dried over phosphorus pentoxide. The resultant 
»>roduct was snow-white. 

Table V demonstrates the decrease in total nitrogen at different 
‘tages in the purification of the insulin product. 

A small portion of the purified insulin powder was weighed 
ind dissolved in acid water. ‘This solution was thoroughly tested 
‘or potency by the standard procedure. The solution was then 
‘liluted to a concentration of 100 units per cc. Samples of this 
olution were tested with various reagents to determine the 
lifferent chemical groups which it contained. The results of a 
eries of tests are shown in Table VI. 


é 
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Combustion Analysis. 


Samples of the standard insulin powder were subjected to a 
combustion analysis. The nitrogen was determined by the ordi- 
nary Kjeldahl method. Thecarbonand hydrogen were determined 
by oxidizing a known weight of insulin powder to carbon dioxide 
and water. The carbon dioxide was absorbed in a Fleming tower 
and the water in a phosphorus pentoxide tube. The operation 


TABLE VI. 
Chemical tests. Results. 
Bruret.(G--OuNa Hy oer oe oe ae aie en eee Positive. 
Ninhydrin (a amino and free carboxyl)............... yy 
Hopkins-Cole ‘(tryptophane).1...7. 2) 28.5 eee “ (faint). 
Ehrlich, Gindole) (tryptophane)... ... vie. e eee ss 
Millons-(tyrosine).4..3.3 susan wa ale woes oe eee eee 
Xanthoproteic (benzene radicle)...................00- i. 
Ehrlich*(diazo)i..:... 427.74. 45h sees ee ee ee a 
Folin and Looney (tryptophane).....:.............00- a 
pain 02 ne (CYTOSINE) +. '.%00. Ps asa ne a 
Paulys(iminaZol) 2% ossicles tee eae Oe eee tf 
Organie sulfur (eystine)./i: 55 vaca. ye 7. 
Molitch-(earbohydrate)ige3.6 oo. hiincisas ee ee Negative. 
Phosphortis:ks &, -is.9 cece ae oko ee ee 4 
Orcein. (PentOse } io ssc. we denies cope cust, ike eee ee fs 
Tr OD i 5 sins dye ataie <8 dae RIE Sad tte ec : 
TABLE VII. 
Sample No. Weight. C H N Ash 
gm. per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1 0. 2492 50.76 aay 14.0 0.4 
2 0. 2714 50.03 6. 66 14.0 0.4 


was carried out in a silica tube heated in an electric furnace. The 
ash was determined by the difference in weight of the platinum 
boat before and after combustion. The results of the two ex- 
periments are shown in Table VII. 


Distribution of Nitrogen in Insulin. 


The Van Slyke (21) method of protein analysis was used. By 
this method of analysis the distribution of nitrogen in the following 
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roups was determined: amide, humin, arginine, histidine, lysine, 
ystine, and the amino and non-amino nitrogen in the filtrate 
som the phosphotungstic acid. 

Trytophane and tyrosine were determined on 0.8 gm. of insulin 
owder according to the method of Folin and Looney (22). The 
verage results of four estimations are recorded in Table VIII. 
Amino nitrogen was determined by the Van Slyke micro amino 
itrogen apparatus. The amount of insulin used in each deter- 


TABLE VIII. 
Sample No. Tyrosine. Tryptophane. 
per cent per cent 
1 9.7 0.82 
2 102 0.78 
3 10.3 0.79 
4 9.9 0.85 
HS ho le Ieee ao 2a 10.0 0.81 
TABLE IX. 
Temperature = 22° C.; pressure = 750 mm. 
| Sample No. eae Amino nitrogen. ogee rea Free amino S N 
gm. CC. gm, per cent 
1 0.08 1.20 0. 00834 6.0 
2 0.08 1;25 0.00865 Gaz 
|Atter the deaminization of the insulin solution, the resultant product | 
i8 neutralized and tested for potency on a series of rabbits. More than 
per cent of the potency disappeared. 


ination was 0.08 gm. The insulin was dissolved in dilute acetic 
id. ‘This was sucked into the deaminizing chamber. The 
amber was shaken for 30 minutes at about 400 revolutions 
ir minute. Dunn and Lewis (18) found that such a procedure 
is necessary to completely deaminize casein. The total nitrogen 
is determined on 0.2 gm. of insulin by the Kjeldahl method. 
le results are shown in Table IX. 

‘The estimation of the different groups of amino acids were 
tried out on 3 gm. of the purified insulin powder. This powder 
us dissolved in’ 50 cc. of 20 per cent hydrochloric acid. The 
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solution was refluxed in a 300 cc. flask for 30 hours. Van Slyke 
(23) has shown that 24 hours boiling at 100°C. is usually sufficient 
to obtain ‘complete hydrolysis of a protein. The procedure followed 
in determining the different groups was that described by Van 
Slyke. Duplicate analyses were carried out. The phosphotungstic 
acid which was used to precipitate the hexone bases was purified 
according to the method of Winterstein (24). Before analyzing 
the insulin samples of gelatin were processed in order to become 
familiar with the technique and to serve as a check on the reagents 
used. The product after hydrolysis showed no potency when 
tested on rabbits. 
TABLE X. 


Distribution of Nitrogen in Insulin. 


| Total nitrogen. 


1 2 
per cent per cent 

GA TT OT TE 5 Lecter wand a eae eee 9.6 
Humine 42.20 can es ee eee ee ee 0.4 
ATPONING 3445. as chats CeCe ee ee ree 10.0 
Histidine.2.....2.c.cens ae duis Ree ee 522 
LVSING Fs eos Uy ee ee ee eee 4.8 
CYBtind.d.2. <<< SeNR eR eee ree 0.5 
Total bases: 20). cae ee Ae eee 20.5 

EME FLU yar mRReN MOTI TAT, Sut. Bye deal dy 8 67.0 
Amino: nitroge of filtrate: cecwes eee, eee 64.2 
Non-amino nitrogen of filtrate............ 2.8 
Total nitrogen recovered................. 97.5 

DISCUSSION. 


Insulin of known potency has been subjected to the action 0 
various reagents. The resultant product has been tested on ¢ 
series of standard rabbits and the change in the physiologica 
action of the insulin determined. The experiments dealing with th¢ 
action of benzoyl chloride and carbon bisulfide show that thes 
reagents completely inactivate insulin in an alkaline solution 
It was thought that the action might be merely one of absorption’ 
Hence attempts have been made to free the insulin by acid hy: 
drolysis. These experiments were unsuccessful. Insulin is onl 
slightly acted on by formaldehyde in acid solutions at room tem 
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erature. At higher temperatures a greater loss in potency occurs. 
lmost complete inactivation of the insulin occurs, if the reaction 
‘roceeds in an alkaline solution. Attempts to reactivate the insulin 
yy acid hydrolysis were unsuccessful. Since aldehydes are good 
educing agents it was thought that the action might be one of 
eduction. Accordingly attempts were made to activate the 
asulin by oxidation. No activation occurred. Insulin is de- 
jroyed by other reducing agents such as nascent hydrogen, 
ilfur dioxide, and calcium bisulfite. In these experiments at- 
smpts were made to follow the decrease in amino nitrogen before 
nd after the action of each reagent on insulin by the Van Slyke 
licro amino nitrogen apparatus. These experiments were un- 
iecessful, due probably to the fact that the amount of amino 
itrogen in the solutions under test was too small. 

_ The action of nitrous acid on insulin was studied. Levites and 
dunn and Lewis studied the action of nitrous acid on proteins. 
‘heir methods when applied to insulin showed that there was a 
ecided decrease in the activity of the insulin after the treatment 
ath nitrous acid. In later experiments when the amount of free 
mino nitrogen was determined by the Van Slyke nitrogen ap- 
aratus, the mixture which remained showed practically no 
otency. The greater action of the nitrous acid on the insulin 
ere is probably due to the greater concentration of the reagents 
ad to the vigorous agitation. Attempts to activate the insulin 
ere unsuccessful. 

A very pure insulin product has been prepared. The essential 
jeps in this preparation are (1) extraction with hydrochloric acid 
cohol, (2) precipitation of the concentrate with ammonium 
ufate, (3) dissolving the precipitate and reprecipitating in warm 
‘cohol, (4) fractional precipitation at different acidities, (5) pre- 
pitation with trichloroacetic acid. The resultant product was 
ractically snow-white and had a nitrogen content of 0.006 mg. 
ar unit of activity. The physiological assay showed 25,000units 
‘insulin per gm. of powder. This assay was checked by the 
sting laboratory of the Insulin Committee. Many experiments 
ave been made in an attempt to purify the insulin further. These 
sults have been negative. 

| The chemical tests on the purified insulin solution containing 
30 units per ec. show characteristic protein reactions. The 


| 
| 
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color reactions for tryptophane were faint. Phosphorus was no: 
present. ‘The Molisch and orcein tests were negative. 

The results from the combustion analysis show that the value; 
obtained for carbon and hydrogen are within the limits of thos 
values obtained for a typical protein. The nitrogen figure i 
somewhat low. However, this nitrogen value was obtained by 
the Kjeldahl method of estimating nitrogen and may be somewhai 
lower than the true nitrogen value, since some substances do no 
give their total nitrogen by this method of estimation. Cruto (25 
reports the results of his analysis of insulin to be C 47.73, H 7.27 
N 14.53. While these results are in fair agreement with th 
author’s, yet we would seem to be dealing with quite a differen 
product. He reports that 0.8 mg. is the amount of insulin neces 
sary to lower the blood sugar of a 2 kilo rabbit from normal ti 
0.45 per cent in 2 hours. 0.12 mg. of our product is necessary t) 
give the same results or our product is 6.7 times as potent as his 
Shonle and Waldo’s (10) combustion analysis on a highly purifiel 
product shows a much lower hydrogen value and a slightly highe| 
nitrogen value than the results reported here. The ash of thei 
product was high. 

The ratio of amino nitrogen to total nitrogen is similar to tha 
obtained for a true protein. 

The following points are of special significance in the distr} 
bution of nitrogen: (1) the high amide and low humin nitroger! 
(2) the low cystine value, (8) the high amino nitrogen in thi 
filtrate, (4) the low non-amino nitrogen in the filtrate, (5) the hig’ 
tyrosine and low tryptophane values. Certain values reporte 
in the nitrogen distribution are in fair agreement with some value 
reported by Doisy and Weber (26) and by Shonle and Waldo (10 
The cystine value of our insulin, however, is much lower. Th 
cystine value for insulin was checked against the sulfur of tk 
blood. This standard gave a value for cystine of 0.9 per cent \ 
the total nitrogen. This value is in fair agreement with the figur’ 
obtained by the method of Van Slyke. Probably the high cystir 
values which other investigators have obtained are due to the fai’ 
that sulfuric acid was used in their method of preparing insult) 
whereas only hydrochloric acid was used in our method of prepar: 
tion and purification. | 

From a consideration of the following pores (1) the actic 
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of trypsin on insulin, (2) the action of specific reagents, (3) the 
preparation, (4) the chemical tests, (5) the combustion analysis, 
(6) the distribution of nitrogen—the similarity between insulin and 
a protein is apparent. Whether the purified product used in this 
study contains two or more proteins, having very similar physical 
properties, can only be determined by further research. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Benzoyl chloride and carbon bisulfide completely inactivate 
insulin in an alkaline solution. 

2. Formaldehyde and nitrous acid greatly decrease the activ- 
ity of insulin. 
3. Carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and ash values have been de- 
termined on a purified insulin product. 
4, The distribution of nitrogen and the tyrosine, tryptophane, 
and amino nitrogen have been determined in a purified sample 
xf insulin. 


I wish to thank Professor Rogers of the Department of Chem- 
istry for the carbon and hydrogen estimations and the Insulin 
committee for checking the physiological assay. I am also in- 
lebted to Dr. C. H. Best and Dr. A. Hunter for their helpful 
‘riticism. 7 
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The urea tests of renal efficiency commonly mentioned in the 
iterature include (a) simple estimation of blood urea concentra- 
ion, (b) determination of urine urea concentration following inges- 
jon of urea, and (c) observations on the relationship between 
ylood and urine urea concentrations. From a comparative study 
f these three methods, the general conclusion reached in this 
lospital (1) was that in renal lesions associated with azotemia or 
ny other evidence of impairment in excretion of nitrogenous 
ubstances, the ratio of urine urea to blood urea concentration 
yas the most sensitive index of renal efficiency. 

All urea tests are based upon the clinical observation that when 
he kidneys become impaired the rate of excretion of urea 
liminishes. If the rate of excretion cannot keep pace with the. 
ate of production urea accumulates in the blood. Rate of excre- 
ion of urea in the urine, and degree of retention of urea in the 
llood are therefore regarded as indices of kidney function. The 
ssumption that these tests estimate the ability of the kidneys to 
0 work connotes that excretory ability of the kidneys is the 
nly, or at least predominant, factor influencing urea excretion. 
imbard, Marshall, and Davis, Pepper and Austin, and Addis 
ind his coworkers have recorded their observations on the effects 
f blood urea concentration. In 1921, Van Slyke and his co- 
yorkers demonstrated the influence of urine volume output (2). 


‘or normal individuals these authors presented a mathematical ex- 


D 
ression for the relationship of these factors. Thus, K = BvVW 


there D represents gm. urea and V, volume urine output per 24 


ours, W represents body weight (expressed in kilos), and B, 


lood urea concentration (gm. per liter). The value for K (called 
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the urea secretory constant) was found to be 7.5 + 3 for normal 
individuals. Because of the wide variations noted in normal. 
subjects, these authors concluded that blood urea concentration 
and urine volume output were not the only factors, aside from 
kidney excretory ability, governing the rate of urea excretion. 
For this reason they stated that their “urea secretory constant? 
must be regarded as “an object of investigation rather than an aid 
in the clinic.” It might appear that the latter view would also 
apply to the ‘‘urea concentration factor.’”? Especially so, since in 
the calculation of the latter no account is taken of urine volume 
output. The ‘urea concentration factor’ represents merely the 
ratio of urine urea to blood urea concentration. Thus ‘‘factor” 
= ; , where U represents mg. urea per 100 cc. urine, and B 
represents mg. urea per 100 cc. blood. The latter has, however, 
in the great majority of instances yielded results consistent with 
the clinical picture, and has also been applied in a quantitative 
determination of the work done by the kidneys (kilogrammeter 
per gm. urea excreted), with fairly consistent results (3). It 
appears, therefore, necessary to attempt a logical explanation 
why the factor is a fairly accurate index of the excretory ability 
of the kidneys. 

Since urine volume output and blood urea concentration affect 
urea excretion, it appears reasonable to assume that, if these 
variables be reduced to the minima, variations in the rate of urea 
excretion will be due chiefly to kidney excretory ability. The 
necessity of restricting fluids for 12 hours prior to the factor test, 
and discarding those tests in which a polyuric response is noted 
has been repeatedly emphasized (4). Under such conditions the 
volume output of urine rarely exceeds the rate corresponding to the 
minimum value of the “augmentation limit.”! Austin, Stillman, 
and Van Slyke (2) have shown that the augmentation limit 
in normal subjects varied between 2.5 and 6 liters per 24 hour 
unit time. Also under the set of conditions for the test, the effect 
of blood urea concentration can hardly be great. It has been, 
shown (1) that following ingestion of 15 gm. urea the mean 
increase in blood urea nitrogen was 9 mg. per 100 cc. blood. Ina 
normal individual this would correspond, approximately, to a 


1 By the term ‘‘augmentation limit’’ is meant the maximum urine volume 
output necessary to produce the maximum rate of urea excretion. 
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per cent increase in blood urea concentration. The influence 
such an increase may be judged from the data of Addis and 
pury (5). 

That these variables are controlled under the conditions of the 
st may be found in a comparative study of the ‘urea secretory 
fastant’’ and the “urea concentration factor’? obtained in the 
ne individuals by the same procedure. Such study was made 
twenty normal subjects and forty with albuminuria. The 
yeedure of the test has been Ee as described (1, 2, 4). 
[each case the values of 5 and pas — were found. In the 
culation of the latter the additional data necessary were urine 
fume and body weight. The normal and pathological cases 
ire separately grouped. 


TABLE I. 

G N es ie oe ] 
roup No. 3 Vv (mean value) 

1 Al to 50 6.3 

2 Slegweal) 4.5 

3 PIES OU oa. 

4 Tie 20 oe 

5 ei) Tet 


\ statistical study was made of the normal group. The arith- 
(tical mean, the standard deviation about the true value, and 
‘coefficient of variation were calculated. The forty cases of 
uminuria were divided into five groups according to the fac- 
Thus, Group 1 consisted of Factors 41 to 50, Group 2 
sisted of 31 to 40, etc. In each group the value of the mean of 
| corresponding ‘“‘constants’’ was found. 

“he factors and their corresponding constants (mean value) of 
/different groups of cases of albuminuria are recorded in Table I. 
2 individual results are graphically recorded in Chart 1. The 


U ' 
tinuous line represents the values of > B plotted from highest to 


D 
est. The dots represent the corresponding values of BYVvW: 


” 


D ; 
and BVVW is noted.. 


: U 
2 parallelism between the values for B 
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| D 
In normal subjects when no urea was given the value of BV 


Cd 


bat ee 
le Ss 
50 10 e @— factor 
x~, Cons hone 
od 
40 8 | 
7 taut 
30 6 s 
5 ewe \ 
20 4 Ny 
5 ; s eiisely | 
10 3 pias 
| | 
°o Oo 
i 


Cuart 1. ‘‘Factor’’ values plotted from highest to lowest with cor) 
sponding values of ‘‘constant”’ in forty cases of albuminuria. 


was 7.5 + 3 (2). When urea was administered the value of t! 
coefficient of variation was not only less, but was practically iden 
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| U 
l with that found for the factor, 2B: The mean value for the fac- 


r was 47.3 and the standard deviation about the true value was 
). The mean value for the constant was 9.8, and the standard 


TABLE II. 
Boon yatta | Hetenand) | iCoeRelent ot 
. . ih 
len urea is given = 47.3 +6 9 14.6 
Ra a 9.8 +14 14.3 
DVVW F 
D 
« no urea is given BVW 7.5 3 40 
TABLE ITT. 
Blood urea- / Urine. 2nd hr. 
nitrogen. specimen. 
. dias (eras 2 ‘ 
Weight. : enti B \BYVW ee 
fs 5 | 8 
co agp ara wake da ia 
sg Ooi Mea Mle 
mg. mg. 
kg. » |per 100|per 100) cc. |per cent 
ce. ce. 
65.4 | 38 46.) 60: )°1°51°1°16.9 1.2.6 
14 | 65.7 | 34 43H) ODI dA PA Oe 
£9.) 65.0) |; 35 Be Soh et4a ls 15 SD ht Qo7 
64.7 | 28 | 42 |105 | 1.60 | 21.3 | 4.2 | No edema. Blood 


dises still present 
in urine. 
15 | 64.0 | 24 31 | 95 | 0.94 | 14.2} 3.0 * ‘S 
mie 64.6.) 22.) 27 | 704-0.96 | 18.3 ) 2:9 is is 
25) 64.6 | 21 | 37 | 95 | 2:76 | 44.4] 8.3 | No. blood discs in 
urine. 
“ “< 


2) 62.5 | 21 | 32 | 50 | 2.28 | 40.2 | 5.5 
8| 61.8 | 22 | 35 | 45| 2.76 | 45.2] 6.0 “ « 


nation about the true value 1.4. Table II briefly tabulates 
‘results. It would appear from the table that the adminis- 
ition of urea affects the variables. It is interesting here to note 
% Van Slyke? found that when urea is given there is less varia- 


‘Personal communication. 
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tion in the relationship between blood urea concentration ar 
urea excretion. 

The following case is cited in illustration of (a) the parallelis 
between the factor and constant and (b) between the latter and t 
clinical picture. 


Hospital No. 2155, male, age 27 years, was admitted to the Medical Ser 
ice of Dr. A. H. Gordon, with a diagnosis of acute nephritis. The con 
plete laboratory data are recorded in Table III. 

A low factor and a low constant are noted during the acute stage of f 
illness. During the stage of convalescence they approach the norm 
values. Until July 21, though the patient appeared well for over 2 wee 
previously, there was no alteration in the factor andin the constant. T 
only evidence of disease clinically was the persistence of isolated red blos 
cellsinthe urine. Following the disappearance of the blood from the urin 
both the factor and the constant increased in value. A parallelism betwer 
the clinical picture and factor, and between the factor and constant is thi 
noted. 


RESUME. 


When urea was administered by mouth to normal individual 
previously restricted from fluids for at least 12 hours, and tes 
showing polyuric responses, above the rate equal to the minimu 
value of the “augmentation limit”’ (2.5 liters per 24 hours), we 
discarded, the coefficient of variation in the case of the factor w 
practically identical with that of the constant. Under the san 
set of conditions a parallelism was also noted between the values 
the factor and constant in forty cases of albuminuria. | 

Since urine volume output is essential in calculating the consta! 
and is not taken into consideration in the calculation of the factd 
and in view of the above observations, its effect on urea excretii 
is practically negligible under the set of conditions describe 
Excretory ability of the kidneys thus appears to be the predon’ 


i 
} 
\ 


nant factor influencing the value of the ratio RB: The ratio h 


therefore, a sound basis as a test of renal efficiency. 
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PLATE 2. 


(Received for publication, July 17, 1925.) 


In a recent paper on “Uric acid determinations in blood’ it 
as shown by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter (4) that reliable values 
br uric acid could not be obtained by the addition of the uric 
eid reagents directly to Folin and Wu blood filtrates, a procedure 
rst recommended by Benedict (1) and now extensively used 
anically for uric acid determination. It was shown that when 
1e so called “‘direct’”’ method was applied to Folin and Wu filtrates 
om certain animal bloods in which it is well known that the 
nount of uric acid does not exceed about 0.1 mg. per 100 ce. 
alues were regularly found ranging from about 1.0 to 4.0 mg. 
he substance or substances responsible for the reduction of the 
‘senophosphotungstic acid in presence of sodium cyanide in 
umal bloods was found to be confined almost entirely to the 
rpuscles. Now it is well known that the direct method as 
‘commended by Benedict for the estimation of uric acid gives 
ues per 100 cc. of human whole blood on an average about 0.5 
g. higher than the figures obtained by the Folin and Wu (9) 
‘ocedure by preliminary precipitation with silver lactate. Bul- 
er, Eagles, and Hunter failed to find any evidence for the 
mmonly accepted belief that the extra 0.5 mg. given by the 
rect method was due to loss incurred by the extra manipulation 
quired by the indirect method, and assumed the presence of an 
terfering substance which is separable from uric acid by the 
bln and Wu silver procedure. Further justification for this 
623 
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assumption was obtained from the fact that greater discrepancies 
were observed between the direct and indirect methods when 
using corpuscles than when using whole blood, and also from 
differences in the ratio of plasma: corpuscle uric acid obtained 
by the two methods on the same bloods. 

The present paper marks a considerable advance on the findings 
of Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter. Two non-protein substances 
have been isolated in the pure state from pig’s blood, both of which 
give a blue colour with the uric acid reagents. From the point 
of view of the estimation of uric acid in human blood by the direet 
or indirect methods one of these substances is probably of little 
significance, and for present purposes will be dismissed from 
consideration. The other substance, as far as we can determine, 
has not hitherto been described. Conclusive proof of its strue- 
tural formula may yet take considerable time, so we deem it desir- 
able, especially from its importance in blood analyses, to report 
our chemical findings up to date. As the substance is relatively 
simple in structure we have refrained from suggesting a name for 
it until its chemical groupings have been determined. It will be 
referred to, as in the paper of Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter, as 
“substance X.”’ ° 

The present paper is divided into two parts. Part I is a study 
of the bearing of the new substance on uric acid estimation in 
blood, and Part II a description of the method of isolation and 
properties of the pure substance. 


PARE; 


We were led to the isolation of substance X through some recent 
French findings which appear to have entirely escaped the notice 01 
workers on this continent. As early as 1920, that is before the 
introduction of the direct method of Benedict, Grigaut (10 
reported values obtained by a direct method from plasma using 
phosphotungstic acid along with sodium carbonate. In a pape 
reported in 1921 Grigaut (12) gave the mean normal uric aci¢ 
content of human serum as 4.5 to 5.0 mg., of whole blood 15.0 mg.. 
and of corpuscles 20 mg. per 100 cc. The key-.to the situation was 
furnished early in 1922 by Guillaumin (13) in the following figures. 
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Filtrat direct. Argent. 
asma milligr. d’acide urique par litre... 58 53 
lobules ‘“ ‘ H 7b Paes 205 28 


. other words, plasma metaphosphoric acid filtrate treated by the 
ecipitation method of Folin and Wu gives approximately the 
me uric acid value as plasma filtrate treated directly with the 
ic acid reagents, whereas corpuscle filtrate similarly measured 
ows an astonishingly high value by the direct method. During 
22 seven papers on the subject appeared in Comptes rendus by 
uillaumin (14), Weil and Guillaumin (18), and by Chauffard, 
rodin, and Grigaut (5). There is nothing of special significance 
r our present purposes in these papers which are for the most 
wt of clinical interest and concerned with methods of deproteini- 
tion. As we shall show later the French results are not quite 
‘curate, and in view of our findings will require to be revised. 
et the main findings of the French workers are of signal impor- 
mee, although again their interpretation of the high values is 
satisfactory. Grigaut (11) examined a wide variety of sub- 
ances amongst which alloxan and alloxantin were the only 
ibstances found which gave a colour with the Folin and Denis 
) reagents, and thus concluded that only uric acid or its oxidation 
‘oducts alloxan or alloxantin could be responsible for the extra 
ue colour in corpuscles, although he leaves open the possibility 
at such a substance as that isolated by Davis and Benedict (6) 
ight be contributing to the colour. But without commitment 
: prefers to speak of ‘‘l’actde urique total.’ Guillaumin has no 
rther suggestions beyond dividing the substances respensible 
t the blue colour into ‘V’acide urique libre,” and ‘acide urique 
mbiné’ and refers to the sum as “acide urique total’ as does 
rigaut. 

‘We were entirely at a loss to explain the French figures but saw 
once their parallelism with the findings of Bulmer, Eagles, 
d Hunter. It is well known that the use of sodium cyanide 
stead of sodium carbonate along with the phosphotungstic acid 
‘Folin and Wu or with the arsenophosphotungstic acid of Bene- 
t, with the aid of heat, increases very considerably the sen- 
lvity of uric acid. We supposed that this increased sensitivity 
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with sodium cyanide was not shared by substance X, and that the 
presence of the latter would be made more conspicuous by sodium 
carbonate as used by the French workers. Later work has shown 
this assumption to be right, and has further shown why the direct 
method of Benedict for the estimation of uric acid in human blood 
has just failed to be a success. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Guillaumin (13) had shown that high uric acid values were 
obtainable from tungstic acid filtrates of corpuscles as well as 
from metaphosphoric acid filtrates. As a rule he obtained higher 
values using the latter, but as far as our experience goes there is 
little difference in the values, and, as clear metaphosphoric acid 
filtrates from corpuscles are very difficult to obtain, we have 


confined our attention solely to Folin and Wu filtrates. 


Methods Used.—Three colorimetric procedures were employed in the 
course of the investigation of blood filtrates. Two of these have been de 
scribed in the paper by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter (4) and were there re 
ferred to as the ‘‘direct’’ and the ‘‘indirect’’ methods. These arbitrary 
terms will be retained in this study. The direct method is that in whiel 
arsenophosphotunstic acid is used with sodium cyanide according to Bene 
dict, on untreated filtrates; the indirect method that in which the bloo 
filtrate is precipitated with silver lactate before addition of the uric aei( 
reagents, according to Folin and Wu. The third method will here be re 
ferred to as the ‘‘French”’ method and is as follows for whole blood: 50 
2.5 ec. of Folin and Wu blood filtrate are put in a short wide test-tube alon; 
with 6 or 8.5 ec. of water. 0.5 cc. of phosphotungstic acid, molybdenum 
free, according to Folin and Trimble (8), is next added, followed by 1.5 e¢ 
of saturated anhydrous sodium carbonate (14.8 per cent), making a tota 
volume of 13 cc. The blue colour developed is compared, after standin 
5 minutes at room temperature, with a uric acid standard made at the sam 
time from the Benedict and Hitchcock (3) standard containing 0.1 mg.¢ 
uric acid in 5cc. 5 ce. of this solution are added to a test-tube similar t 
that used for the test solution, followed by 17 ec. of water. To this ar 
added 1 ec. of the phosphotungstic acid reagent and 3 cc. of the saturate 
sodium carbonate, making a total volume of 26 cc. The standard thus cor 
tains 0.05 mg. of uric acid in 13 cc. In our earlier work we frequently used 
standard of double this strength of uric acid but later have used such a 
amount of filtrate as will give a colour of approximately the same intensit 
as the 0.05 mg. standard. Corpuscle filtrates must be used similarly. TI 
necessity for approximately the same intensity of test and standard colou) 
will be seen later. 
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Table I shows some values obtained from human and other 
loods, some of the values by all three methods, but all calculated 
n the basis of uric acid per 100 ec. 

The results in Table I confirm the findings of the French workers 
or human blood. About 30 per cent discrepancy between the 
irect and indirect values for corpuscles is commonly met with, 
ut the direct and indirect values for plasma are rather further 


TABLE I. 


Calculated as uric acid per 100 cc. 


Corpuscles. Plasma. Whole blood. 
Animal. als y sy Sar 5 y 
3 3 Ue moire Sete le, £8 
Grr eel eceu eon tots) (Og 6.) oe hid 
ca A a pe ete eS ca Sass 
panne mg mg mg mg | mg mg mg mg mg 
[uman. 46.6 | 16.8 2.51) 1.79) 3242) 3214 2 58159.64") 2.95) 2.10 
# aler |-21.0 a:ai| 2.27] 4:73/-4. 09! 3. 23110. 85") 3.48) 2.91 
es 46.5 | 18.8 3:26] 2.22) 4.36) 3.661 3. 21/16. 07*) 3.28) 3.00 
Jog 1. 40.0 | 14.3 2.45 132 6.0 
2. 30.4 | 24.0 9.26 0.9 | 1.46 8.0 3.03 
tabbit 1. 280 S529 2 eO 2.0 19.6 
a 2, 31.0 | 31.5 Car AL 11.3 
heep. Wires 
x. PAY, 1.0 
a 1: 60.0 | 14.0 
- 2. 47.0 
‘igeon 1. $1.6.) 26.6 | 14.1 |10.8 | 8, 221:7.06 
4 phy. WoacU 131.5. | to-9 [lel | 6. 821.6200 


* Calculated values. 


part than is usually found in human bloods. As we have fre- 
uently observed, hemolysis accounts for this to some extent. 

By the French method normal human blood commonly gives 
ric acid values from 8 to 15 mg. per 100 cc. and corpuscles about 
wice these values. In the same person’s corpuscles we have 
ound a change from 16.0 to 25.6 mg..in the course of a month. 
By the French method average values for dog’s blood are 
lightly lower than for human, while in rabbit they are consider- 
bly higher than human. Corpuscles of pig’s blood nearly always 
ontain more than 40 mg. per 100 ce. 
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A general parallelism is observed in the animal bloods in 
Table I between the values obtained by the French method and 
those obtained by the direct method. For the most part we have 
discontinued the indirect method on animal bloods, as the paper 
by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter showed that with the exception of 
ox blood the indirect method showed inappreciable amounts of uric 
acid. By the direct method we find 2.45 and 5.26 mg. as uric acid, 
as compared with the corresponding values of 14.3 and 24.0 mg. 
respectively by the French method. In the two rabbit bloods 
there is a similar parallelism, whilst in pig’s blood we find the 
very high value of 14.0 mg. as uric acid by the direct method. The 
obvious conclusion is that it is the same substance which is 
responsible for the production of blue colour with the uric acid 
reagents in both the direct and French methods. For human 
bloods the problem is more complex. Thus, it might be argued 
that if dog’s blood showing a value of 14.3 mg. by the French 
method gives a direct value of 2.45 mg., then we should expect tc 
find at least this difference between the direct and indirect methods 


© 


in human bloods which show a French value of more than 14.¢ 
mg. As the sequel will make plain, the presence of uric acid ir 
human blood leads to a lower direct value than that obtained ir 
the absence of uric acid. 

It is necessary to state at this point that the values obtainec 
by the French method are not a measure of substance X in the 
animal bloods, nor a measure of uric acid plus substance X in the 
human bloods. The other substance which we have isolatec 
also contributes to this colour. There is the further consideratior 
that substance X has a different sensitivity towards the Frenel 
reagent than has uric acid (see below), and the other substance hai 
yet a different sensitivity. For this reason we are at presen) 
reporting only a minimum number of values to confirm thi 
French workers, and to make clear the parallelism between thi 
values obtained by the French method and by the direct method, 


Colour Values of the Pure Substance by the French M ethod. | 


It will be assumed at this stage of the discussion that substane) 
X has been isolated in the pure state, in order that we may nov 
consider its behaviour towards the uric acid reagents. | 

A solution in water of substance X was made containing 1 mg 


. 
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per cc. From this requisite quantities were taken to measure 
the colour value of the substance as compared with that of uric 
acid by the French method and by the direct method. 

The French method was done as described earlier for blood, 
water of course being added to make the volume 13 cc. Thus, 
when 0.5 mg. of substance X was used, 4.5 cc. of water were added 
and the procedure was continued as before. With amounts from 
0.50 to 0.25 mg. of substance the colour was compared against a 
uric acid standard containing 0.1 mg. in 13 cc. From 0.20 to 0.05 
mg. the uric acid standard contained 0.05 mg..per 13 cc. For 
convenience in reporting we have given all the readings in Table 
Il as taken against a 0.05 mg. uric acid standard. It has been the 


TABLE II. 

adi Calculated reading of 
Amount of ees Seb ial Reading of test. 5 standard when i 
substance X. uric acid in 13 cc.). testis set at 15 mm. 

mg. mm, TS. & mm. 

0.50 15.0 4.9 45.1 

0.40 15.0 5.3 42.5 

0.30 15.0 6.5 34.6 

0. 25 15.0 7.4 30. 4 

0.20 15.0 8.6 26. 2 

0.10 15.0 12.2 18.4 

| 0.08 15.0 14.5 15.5 

| 0.05 15.0 19.3 11.6 


usual custom with those determining uric acid to set the standard 
cylinder in the colorimeter, say at 15 mm., and move the cylinder 
‘m the test solution to match. We have in this case followed the 
‘customary procedure, but for purposes of graphical representation 
wwe have calculated the corresponding readings of the standard 
‘when the test cylinder is set constantly at 15 mm., as it is easier 
‘to see any divergence from proportionality when the ideal graph 
is a straight line instead of a logarithmic curve. From Table II 
Chart 1 (A) has been constructed. We see at once that from 0.5 
to 0.05 mg. of substance X the colour produced is markedly dis- 
proportional to the amount of substance present. Herein arises 
the necessity for the readings of standard and test to coincide 
approximately, preferably in a relatively weak solution still strong 
enough to read easily. As may be seen from the graph the same 
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amount of colour is produced by 0.05 mg. of uric acid as by 0.075 
mg. of substance X, so that 1 part of uric acid is equivalent to 
1.50 parts of substance X. That is, the values obtained from 
blood calculated in terms of uric acid must be multiplied by 1.50 
to express them as substance X when the readings are taken under 
the conditions we have specified. When, however, a colour is 
obtained by the French method of estimation which approximately 
matches that of a uric acid standard containing 0.1 mg., the 
factor necessary to convert to substance X is 2.4. This factor 
increases and becomes less reliable as the concentration of sub- 
stance X increases. 

We have estimated that about 80 per cent of the colour pro- 
duced by the French reagents in certain animal bloods is due to 


TABLE III. 
Reading of standard Calculated reading of 
Amount of i 
> 0.01 ; Read f test. tandard wh 
substance X. uric a in 15 Cs): seat ee ie set at 16 mail 
mg. mm. mm, mm. 
0.20 Lds0 641 36.9 
0.15 Po) rps: 29.6 
0.10 15.0 1035 yh ee 
0.075 15.0 | re 14.8 
0.05 15.0 20.9 10.8 


substance X, and this-same substance is probably responsible for 
about the same proportion of non-uric acid colour in human blood. 
So that if we take a French value of 10 mg. per 100 cc. of whole 
blood, the actual amount of substance X present will be about 
12 mg. per 100 cc. A conservative estimate would thus place the 
concentration of substance X in human corpuscles at 25 mg. pel 
100 ec. Of course, as we have already mentioned, the concen: 
tration of substance in the blood of the same individual is subject 
to a wide range of variation. We have found values as often above 
as below 10 mg. per 100 cc. of human whole blood. Thus it cat 
safely be said that at least 4 mg. of corpuscle “rest nitrogen” be 
come accounted for, as substance X contains 17.5 per cen’ 
nitrogen. 


Brevi 
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Colour Values of the Pure Substance by the Direct Method. 


| The colour produced by different amounts of substance X was 
how compared with that from uric acid by employing the direct 
procedure of Benedict (1). The amount of substance X taken 
‘anged from 0.20 to 0.05 mg. When quantities from 0.20 to 0.10 
ng. of substance X were employed the colours produced were 
matched against a 0.02 mg. uric acid standard; when less than 
his, a 0.01 mg. uric acid standard was used. 
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The readings are all calculated in Table III as against a 0.01 mg. 
ric acid standard, and likewise for graphical purposes the readings 
fthe standard are calculated when the test is constantly at 15mm. 
| It will be seen from Chart 1 (B) that there is a much better 
roportionality even between the limits of 0.20 and 0.05 mg., than 
3 given by the French method. It is further found from Table - 
II that 0.075 mg. of substance X gives practically the same 
atensity of colour as 0.01 mg. of uric acid, so that 1 part of uric 
.cid produces the same amount of colour as 7.5 parts of substance 
{ It was shown that by the French method 1 part of uric acid 
vas equivalent to only 1.50 parts of substance X so that the 


! 
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cyanide method increases the sensitivity of uric acid without 
appreciably affecting the sensitivity of substance X. | 

In view of the fact already noted that the French method does 
not measure a single substance in blood, we should not expect 
an exact relationship between the direct and the French values in 
the animal bloods in Table I. For if there were only one sub- 
stance responsible for the reduction of phosphotungstic acid in 
uric acid-free bloods, and if the values were determined as we 
have indicated, we should find that the direct value multiplied by 
7.5 would be equal to the French value multiplied by 1.50. This 
calculation applied to the few values given in Table I furnishes 
strong evidence that the colour given by the French method is 
largely due to the substance giving the colour in the direct method. 


Effect of the Presence of Uric Acid on the Development of Colour 
- from Substance X by the Direct Method. 


That substance X is mainly responsible for the difference in 
the values obtained by the direct method and by the indirect 
method (according to Folin and Wu) on human bloods, is rendered 
highly probable, to say the least, by the following considerations, 

Human bloods, it would appear, do not give such large diver- 
gences as are obtained by the two methods in animal bloods for 
the reason that uric acid inhibits the production of colour by 
substance X. This is well shown in the following experiments. 


0.20, 0.10, and 0.05 mg. of substance X were added to three tubes con- 
taining 0.02 mg. of uric acid, the requisite water and reagents were added, 
and the three tubes were heated along with a tube containing 0.02 mg. ol 
uric acid. With the standard set at 15 mm. the tests read respectively al 
8.0, 10.5, and 13.5 mm. In the first case, calculating from the 8.0 mm 
reading: i 


mg. 
Total observed as uric acid ; = (0.0375 | 
Uric acid present =0.0200 7 | 
But from Table III, 0.2 mg. of substance X gives reading 

of 6.1mm. against 0.01 mg. of uric acid standard, so 

that substance X should give colour expressed as uric 

acid =(0. 0246 
So total present as uric acid =(). 0446 
Loss as uric acid is thus 0.0446 — 0.0375 =0.0071 
So that substance X accounted for as uric acid is 0.0246 

— 0.0071 =0.0175 
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Originally 0.20 mg. of substance X was added. Assuming this amount in 
iec. of blood filtrate, the amount in the blood would be 40 mg. of substance 
Xper 100 cc. But in the presence of 4.0 mg. of uric acid per 100 ce., only 
).0175 X 200 = 3.5 mg. would be accounted for by the cyanide method 


i‘ 

In the presence of 0.1 mg. of substance X the following values are ob- 
ained. 
) 


mg. 
Total observed as uric acid =(0). 0286 
Uric acid present =0.0209 
, Substance X as uric acid =0.0143 
Total present as uric acid = 0). 03438 
_ Loss as uric acid =(). 0057 
Substance X accounted for as uric acid _=0.0086 


0.1 mg. of substance X in 5 cc. of blood filtrate is equivalent to 20 mg. of 
ubstance X per 100 cc. of biood, but in the presence of 4.0 mg. of uric acid 
er 100 cc. of blood, only 0.0086 X 200 = 1.72 mg. would be accounted for. 


In the presence of 0.05 mg. substance X the following values are obtained. 


| Total.observed as uric acid =()..022 
| Uric acid present . =0.0200 
| Substance X present as uric acid =(0.0072 
_ Total present as uric acid =0.0272 
Loss as uric acid =0.0050 


, Substance X accounted for as uric acid =0.0022 
| 0.05 mg. of substance X in 5 ce. of blood filtrate is equivalent to 10 mg. 
/ substance X per 100 cc. of blood, but in the presence of 4.0 mg. of uric 
sid per 100 cc. of blood only 0.0022 & 200 = 0.44 mg. as uric acid would 
2 accounted for. 


The presence of 10 mg. of substance X along with 4.0 mg. of uric 
iid best represents the distribution of these constituents in 
mal human bloods. The fact that the equivalent of 10 mg. of 
ibstance X per 100 cc. of blood raises the value given by the direct 
ethod by 0.44 mg. above the uric acid actually present, coin- 
des very remarkably with the common finding that the direct 
ethod gives uric acid values for whole blood about 0.5 mg. 
gher than those given by the indirect method; and verifies the 
mtention of Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter that this increment by 
ie Benedict method is not due to loss by manipulation in the 
dlin and Wu procedure. 

‘It is convenient to refer here to a recent criticism by Benedict 
) of the paper by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter (4). Only one 
vint in that criticism calls for attention, regarding the state- 
‘ent by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter that substance X is not 


= 
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precipitated by silver lactate. As Part II of this paper show; 
substance X is precipitable by silver nitrate in acid solution. Th 
statement by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter was admittedly ir 
accurate, or rather, incomplete, as it should have been followed b 
the further statement, “or not freed from its silver compound b 
the sodium chloride and hydrochloric acid mixture of Folin an 
Wu.” The Folin and Wu procedure as a whole was the onl 
point that concerned the findings of Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunte 
and the only one of consequence in the determination of uric acic 
That procedure separates uric acid from substance X, as wa 
shown by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter, and this fact is even mor 
unmistakably shown by the use of phosphotungstic acid in pres 
ence of sodium carbonate instead of sodium cyanide. 


PART II. 


Preparation of Substance X from Blood. 


From about 2.5 gallons of fresh pig’s blood 5.5 liters of corpuscles wei 
obtained by centrifugation. Two volumes of water and one volume of 0. 
normal sulfuric acid were added, and the temperature of the mixture wé 
raised, with constant stirring, to about 75°C. when a drop on the end of th 
stirring stick was clear and almost colourless.. The hot mixture was poure 
through cheese-cloth and the residue squeezed in a filter press. The res 
due was washed in the same manner with 5 liters of water. The total filtrat 
was run through a Biichner funnel to rid it from particles which had passe 
the cheese-cloth. About 3 ce. of glacial acetic acid were added to rende 
just acid the clear reddish-coloured fluid amounting to 22 liters whic 
was then cooled under the tap. 

To remove the remaining protein, a saturated aqueous solution of ural 
ium acetate was added until precipitation ceased and a drop of the cleé 
supernatant gave a faint brown colour with potassium ferrocyanide. Abot 
1700 ec. of the uranium acetate were required. The whole was then filtere 
through large gravity funnels allowed to drain overnight. The volume ‘ 
the filtrate was 22.7 liters. 

To remove more undesirable material a saturated aqueous solution ( 
neutral lead acetate was then added to the filtrate to maximum precip 
tation and a neutral or faintly alkaline reaction to litmus. About 900 ¢ 
of the lead acetate were required. The mixture was well shaken, the pri 
cipitate given about an hour to settle, and the almost clear supernatal 
siphoned into another vessel. Puditional fluid was obtained by oom 
fugation. of the lead precipitate which was discarded. 

About 250 cc. of saturated alcoholic mercury chloride were found sul 
cient to precipitate completely the collected fluids. The mercury preci] 
itate coagulated well and soon settled, leaving a water-clear supernatal 
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which was siphoned off. The precipitate was centrifuged and well washed 
with water. It was then suspended in about 400 cc. of water, the mercury 
removed as sulfide, and hydrogen sulfide removed from the filtrate by a 
current of air. 

_ The volume of filtrate was then made to about 1500 cc. with water, and 
excess, about 250 cc., of 20 per cent aqueous solution of sugar of lead added, 
and then2.5normal sodium hydroxide to distinct alkaline reaction to litmus. 
The precipitate was filtered off and the volume of filtrate measured. 

An aliquot portion, 10 cc., was taken in a centrifuge tube and 2.5 normal 
sodium hydroxide added in small portions until a bulky, well coagulated 
precipitate appeared on shaking. The amount of soda added was noted. 
‘The tube was centrifuged. 1 cc. of the clear supernatant was found to give 
-no colour with phosphotungstic acid and sodium carbonate, but a small 
amount of the precipitate gave adeep blue colour with these reagents. The 
calculated amount of sodium hydroxide required for the whole filtrate was 
found to be 90 cc.; it was added, the mixture was well shaken, then cen- 
trifuged, and the precipitate washed with water.! 

The precipitate was then ground in a mortar with sulfuric acid until an 
excess was present as shown by testing the filtrate with barium chloride. 
Lead sulfate was filtered off and the filtrate made almost neutral to 
litmus with 2.5 normal sodium hydroxide.? A solution of mercury sulfate 
in sulfuric acid (Hopkins and Cole reagent) was then added to the filtrate, 
_at this stage amounting to about 400 cc., until there was no further pre- 
\cipitation. The mercury precipitate was centrifuged, washed with water, 
/ suspended in about 100 cc. of water, and the mercury freed with hydrogen 
,sulfide. The mercury sulfide was filtered off and the filtrate freed from 
hydrogen sulfide by a current of air. 

The filtrate was made 0.5 normal acid by the addition of the requisite 
quantity of sulfuric acid, and a 20 per cent solution of phosphotungstic 
‘acid in 0.5 normal sulfuric acid was added until precipitation ceased. 
The pinkish precipitate was allowed to stand overnight in the ice chest. 
It was then centrifuged and thoroughly washed with cold 0.5 normal 
|sulfuric acid to which a few drops of phosphotungstic acid had been added. 
_It was then transferred to a mortar, suspended in about 30 ce. of water, and 
‘ground with an excess of barium hydroxide powder. The alkaline mixture 
was filtered in a Biichner funnel and the filtrate carefully freed from excess 
of barium and sulfuric acid. The final filtrate was neutral to litmus and had 


1 This lead precipitation requires some care but is the most important 
‘step in the isolation of substance X. The adjustment of the requisite 
amount of sodium hydroxide is sometimes a little difficult as the precipitate 
sought readily dissolves in excess of alkali, but we have found the above 
| technique so useful that baryta and ammonia, which may be less specific, 
have not been tried. 
| ?*If at this stage there is any sign of precipitation on approaching neu- 
trality, continue addition of soda to maximum precipitation, filter off the 
/ precipitate, and bring back the reaction to faint acidity with sulfuric acid. 
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only a trace of colour, which was removed by the addition of a little charcoal 
and a few minutes’ immersion in a boiling water bath. The water-clear 
filtrate from the charcoal was then evaporated in vacuo until signs of solidi- 
fication appeared, at which point the volume was reduced to 2 to 3 ce. 
While still hot, about 20 ce. of absolute alcohol were added. The substance 
separated quickly but not suddenly in a microcrystalline condition. The 
containing tube was allowed to stand overnight in a refrigerator, then the 
contents were filtered though a small Gooch filter by suction. The sub- 
stance was washed with absolute alcohol and dried in an evacuated desic- 
cator containing calcium chloride. The yield from 5.5 liters of corpuscles 
was 0.7 gm. of perfectly white substance, the microscopic appearance of 
which is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

A silver fractionation was employed in another extraction. Thus, to tha 
phosphotungstic acid filtrate freed from barium and sulfuric acid, 20 per 
cent aqueous silver nitrate was added until there was no further precipita- 
tion. A dense and exceedingly gelatinous precipitate was obtained which 
readily goes into colloidal solution on repeated washing with water. ‘The 
once washed precipitate was suspended in water and hydrogen sulfide 
passed. Colloidal silver sulfide was thus formed which was coagulated 
only with difficulty, and the phosphotungstic acid precipitation had again 
to be applied before final isolation of the substance. 

Apart from the difficulties of the silver technique no purpose appears. 
to be served by this additional step, as one preparation obtained by it had 
the same m.p. as three others prepared without its help. 

In order to get as good a yield as 0.7 gm. from 5.5 liters of corpuscles, 
which represents about 13 mg. per 100 cc. of corpuscles and which is prob- 
ably not more than a fourth to a third of that actually in pig’s corpuscles, 
certain general precautions have to be taken. Speed in working appears 
to be necessary, especially when the substance is in an alkaline medium, 
We have found that 3 to 4 days are necessary to obtain the substance in 
the pure state and that it is safest to leave it overnight at the following 
stages: the uranium acetate filtrate, the mercury precipitate in presence 
of hydrogen sulfide, and the phosphotungstate in acid solution. After this 
stage we have found little spontaneous decomposition of the substance, but 
before it, for reasons yet unknown to us, very considerable losses may 
occur. 


Properties of Substance X. 


When heated for 2 hours in a steam bath at 100° and placed in 
a vacuum desiccator overnight there is no loss of weight. The 
substance has thus neither water nor alcohol of crystallisation. 

When the substance is heated in a capillary tube slight browning 
occurs about 250°. This colour intensifies until a very sharp 
m.p. is reached at 269 to 270°. Specimens from four different 
preparations had the same m.p. 
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The substance was found to be free from phosphorus and sulfur. 
Nitrogen was estimated by Kjeldahl with the aid of potassium 
sulfate and a small piece of copper. 

0.1051 gm. of substance yielded 17.58 per cent nitrogen. 

_ The average of two micro Kjeldahl determinations gave 17.50 
per cent nitrogen. 

Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen.—For the determination of 
‘earbon and hydrogen we were fortunate in having the skilled 
‘services of Professor L. J. Rogers of the Department of Analytical 
Chemistry. We desire to thank Professor Rogers for the follow- 
ing data. 


Substance. CO, H.0 
gm, gm. gm. 
: - 0.2169 0.3623 0.1300 
| 0.2484 0.4117 0.1540 
C H N 
| per cent per cent per cent 
45.55 6.66 
45 2 6.84 
Average.....45.38 6.75 17 54 
~CeHiuN203 
| Calculated. Found. 
| C 45 28 45 38 
H 6.92 aro 
N 17.61 17.54 
O 30 19 30 33 


The molecular weight was determined in aqueous solution by 
depression of the freezing point. 25 mg. substance in 4 gm. of 
water gave a depression of 0.060° as an average of two readings, 
: : 1860 X 0.025 ‘ 
| iam gives a molecular weight of ESHOGURZ a 194. The ad- 
dition of a further 25 mg. of substance showed an average depres- 
sion from two readings of 0.118°, which gives a molecular weight 
of 1860 X_0.050 
0.118 x 4 
two molecules of water in aqueous solution the calculated molec- 
‘ular weight for C.Hi;N.03; 2H.O is 195. The empirical formula 
of substance X is thus CsH.:N20Os. 


= 197. On the assumption of an addition of 
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Specific Rotation.—0.1500 gm. of substance was dissolved in 
14.85 gm. of water from which was filled a 2 dm. tube. The 
average of twelve readings showed a levorotation of 2.299°. At 
twice the dilution the average of six readings showed a levorota- 
tion of 1.150°. The specific rotation of substance X is thus: 

agen ea 2 BOP ID 
[], = em Ta eg 115.0 

Amino nitrogen was tested for by the micro method of Van Slyke. 
15 mg. of substance were put into the Van Slyke micro apparatus, 
mixed with the reagents in the bulb, allowed to stand for 15 
minutes, and then shaken for 2 minutes. The result found was 
1.32 per cent expressed as amino nitrogen. 

On repetition with the same amount of substance but allowing to 
stand for 30 minutes 1.53 per cent amino nitrogen was obtained. 
It is thus assumed that the substance contains no amino nitrogen. 

The substance has the further properties: 

It is neutral to litmus, very soluble in water, and slightly 
soluble in hot alcohol. 

It gives a blue colour with phosphotungstic acid in presence of 
sodium carbonate and also with arsenophosphotungstic acid in 
presence of sodium cyanide. (See above.) 

On the addition of bromine water there is a temporary precipi- 
tate and rapid decolorisation of the solution. When fully oxidised 
with bromine the blue colour with the uric acid reagents ceases 
to be given. 

In presence of sulfuric acid and in presence of potassium hy- 
droxide, potassium permanganate is rapidly decolorised. | 

In neutral or acid solution iodine in potassium iodide is rapidly 
decolorised. In solution as dilute as 0.1 per cent a heavy pre- 
cipitate is formed on the addition of the iodine solution. 

The behaviour with bromine, iodine, and permanganate indi- 
cates unsaturation in the molecule. 

A heavy dense brown precipitate is given by gold chloride in 
presence of hydrochloric acid. 

Picric acid gives a precipitate from relatively Bebe , soluHon : 

A yellow colour is obtained from Sig dilute solutions with 
the diazo reagents of Koessler and Hanke (17). The intensity of 
colour is not proportional to the amount of substance present. 
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Weyl’s test is positive. Toa solution add a few drops of sodium 
‘nitroprusside and make alkaline with sodium hydroxide. There 
is no primary colour. Let stand a few minutes and then acidify 
with acetic acid when a bluish green colour develops rapidly in 
the cold. 

| In dilute solutions the substance gives a strong colour with 
picric acid and sodium hydroxide in the proportions used for the 
determination of creatinine. This colour shows up distinctly only 
after standing for several hours. Substance X is thus probably 
‘one of the factors which make the present method for the deter- 
mination of creatinine in corpuscles difficult. (See Hunter and 
‘Campbell (15).) 

The iodoform test with iodine and potassium hydroxide is posi- 
tive in the cold. 

The substance is extremely resistant to the action of acids. 

Thus, heating 75 mg. of substance with 20 per cent sulfuric acid 
for 4 hours at 140° did not appreciably diminish the blue colour 
produced by phosphotungstic acid and sodium carbonate. Only 
after heating for a further 44 hours with 20 per cent sulfuric acid 
at a temperature of 175° did the solution cease to give any blue 
solour with the uric acid reagents. 
The following tests were negative. Protein tests; reducing 
sests with Benedict’s qualitative reagent for sugars, and the 
‘hloroglucinol and orcinol tests for pentose; murexide test and 
Millon’s test. No colours were given with ferric chloride, 
dotassium persulfate, or nitroprusside and ammonia. 


The Probable Chemical Nature of Substance X. 


We have as yet insufficient data to justify any graphical repre- 
sentation of the molecular structure of substance X but have 
grounds for believing that it is a simple pyrimidine nucleoside. 
[ts behaviour with lead and soda and its resistance to hydrolysis by 
acids favour this view. No known purine or pyrimidine nucleo- 
side fits the empirical formula or gives the same m.p. as sub- 
stance X, although a mononucleoside of thymine synthesised by 
Johnson and Chernoff (16) is very suggestive from this point of 
view. According to these workers their substance has the 
empirical formula CsHsN203, a m.p. of 224-225°, and does not 
amdergo hydrolysis to thymine and formaldehyde when heated 
vt 140° with sulfuric acid. 
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Little emphasis can at present be attached to the iodoform 
test which probably indicates an alkyl group in the molecule. 

If substance X contains a pyrimidine nucleus common to the 
nucleic acids it would seem that cytosine is definitely excluded on 
account of its three atoms of nitrogen. The fact that substance 
X is precipitable by phosphotungstic acid favours uracil, but other 
constituents of the thymine molecule might lead to an insoluble 
phosphotungstate. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


A new substance of the empirical formula CsHi1N203, believed 
to be a simple pyrimidine nucleoside has been isolated from pig’s 
blood, and evidence has been given of its presence in other animal 
bloods as well as in human blood. It is commonly present in 
human whole blood to the extent of 10 to 12 mg. per 100 cc. and 
as it is confined entirely to the corpuscles it is there in approxi- 
mately twice these concentrations. The amount in blood varies 
over a wide range even in the same individual. 

The substance gives a blue colour with the phosphotungstie 
and arsenophosphotungstic acid uric acid reagents in presence of 
either sodium carbonate or sodium cyanide. The presence of the 
substance in human blood is made more conspicuous by the use of 
sodium carbonate, as with this alkali the reagent is less sensitive 
towards uric acid. 

The behaviour of the new substance has been quantitatively 
studied with the old and new uric acid reagents and the conclusion 
has been reached that the discrepancies between the direct method 
of Benedict and the precipitation method of Folin and Wu for the 
estimation of uric acid in human blood are due to the fact that | 
new substance adds to the values obtained for uric acid by : | 
direct method. The substance which we have now isolated is 
that mainly responsible for the direct “uric acid” values recently 
obtained in animal bloods by Bulmer, Eagles, and Hunter, and is| 
separable from uric acid in blood filtrates by the precipitation| 
method of Folin and Wu. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. R. M. Rowatt of the Canadian 
Packing Company, Toronto, for supplying us with material, to 
Miss V. Gillett for the photographs, and again to Professor 
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Rogers for analytical data. We also wish to express our thanks 
to the Medical Research Committee of this University for access 
to their animals, and our appreciation of Professor V. J. Harding’s 
interest in the work throughout. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 2. 
Fia. 1. Photomicrograph of substance X. Low power. | 
Fria. 2. Photomicrograph of substance X. High power. 
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| THE INFLUENCE OF SUNLIGHT ON BONE DEVELOP- 
| MENT IN SWINE. 


By L. A. MAYNARD, 8S. A. GOLDBERG, anv R. C. MILLER. 


\From the Department of Animal Husbandry and the Department of Com- 
| parative Pathology and Bacteriology, Cornell University, Ithaca.) 

| (Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 

_ A report has recently been made by the writers (1) on the diet- 
ry relationships and the pathology of a condition in swine popu- 
arly referred to as stiffness, paralysis, rickets, and by other terms. 
in this previous study the principal and constantly occurring 
esions in the stiff pigs were found in the bones and these lesions 
vere accompanied by a deficiency of calcium and phosphorus as 
hown by chemical analysis of the femurs. The stiffness was 
ound to occur with a ration low either in calcium or in the factor 
ding its assimilation. The correction of the ration with respect 
0 these deficiencies was found effective for preventing or curing 
he trouble. 

In this previous study the animals were housed in pens on the 
1orth side of the colony house and were never exposed to any 
lirect sunlight. In view of the findings that the stiffness was 
\pparently a result of faulty mineral nutrition the question natu- 
ally arose as to how the results would be modified where the pigs 
vere exposed to sunlight. The results reported in the present 
saper deal with a study of this question. 

| 


r EXPERIMENTAL. 

| 

_ The study consisted of two trials—one conducted in the summer 
if 1924, and one carried out the following winter. 

_ The rations used are shown in Table I. 

_ These rations contain digestible crude protein and total diges- 
ible nutrients in the proper relation for young pigs according to 
secepted feeding standards—though the protein, furnished entirely 
oy plant sources, is not of sufficiently high quality for a maximum 
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rate of growth. In other respects the rations are believed to be 
adequate for the growth and normal development of swine with 
the exception of certain deficiencies with respect to mineral nutri- 
tion. The basal ration is very deficient in calcium. This defici- 
ency is corrected in the other ration by the addition of the sources 
of calcium listed, thus making this ration approximately nine times 
higher in calcium than the basal ration and somewhat higher in 
phosphorus. Both rations are presumably low in the factor 
aiding calcium assimilation. 

These same rations were used by the writers (1) in their previous 
study in which the pigs were so housed as to have no access to 


TABLE I, 


Composition of Rations. 


Phos- Nutritive 
phorus. ratio, 


per cent per cent 
Basal. 200 Ibs. yellow corn-meal. 0.096 | 0.55 1:4.8 
100 ‘ wheat middlings. 
7 ° oil meal. 


Ration. Ingredients. Calcium, 


“plus 200 “ yellow corn-meal. 0.795 | 0.71 1:4.8 
minerals. 100 wheat middlings. . 
75 “ linseed oil meal. 
4 “ gteamed bone meal. 
4 “ ground limestone. 


direct sunlight. The basal ration nearly always resulted in the 
development of the characteristic stiffness within 4 months, 
while on the ration with the added minerals no cases of stiffness 
resulted during the same period. The bones of the pigs on the 
latter ration showed a markedly higher content of calcium and of 
phosphorus and a more nearly normal histological picture than 
did the bones from the pigs on the basal ration. 

The primary object of the study here reported was to ascertain 
whether the exposure of pigs fed the basal ration to sunlight would 
prevent the development of the stiffness, and result in a better 
assimilation of the limited amount of calcium present than would 
result in a similar group of pigs on the basal ration receiving no 
direct sunlight. 
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. The pigs used were pure bred Duroc-Jersey barrows farrowed in 
he University herd. They weighed from 20 to 30 pounds when 
‘laced on experiment. Only thrifty pigs were used and they were 
hosen with the object of having as many litter mates as possible 
istributed among the groups to be compared. By this method of 
‘istribution, opportunity was afforded for comparing the bones of 
tter mates, thus eliminating differences due to previous nutri- 
ional history and breeding. Since the litter mates had been fed 
like from birth to the time they were placed on experiment 
nd were approximately equal in weight at this time, it was con- 
idered that the variable factor of stored nutrient reserves was . 
educed toa minimum. At the start of the experiment all of the 
igs were given two treatments of oil of chenopodium for intestinal 
arasites. 


the gi ah tip 


| On June 10, 1924, four pigs were placed on each of the rations 
sted ‘in Table I in pens on the north side of the colony house. 
. third group of four was placed on the basal ration in a pen on the 
outh side of the house, opening on a cement runway, 7 by 12 
ret. Thus this group was permitted to go outside at will and 
ctually spent a considerable portion of each sunny day outdoors. 
m the other hand the other groups were never outside and were 
ever exposed to any direct sunlight. The group which was 
llowed outdoors had somewhat larger quarters by reason of the 
away, but it is not believed that the other two groups were 
‘ampered in activity or in other respects by the size of their quar- 
ors. The group in the pen with the runway was somewhat more 
‘tive but it is believed that this was due to the stimulus of being 
utside rather than to their larger quarters. 

‘The two groups on the basal ration, one with access to sunlight 
nd the other not, furnished an opportunity for ascertaining 
rhether the sunlight would increase the assimilation of calcium 
‘nt this low calcium ration, as judged by comparative chemical and 
istological studies of the bones. The group on the basal ration 
lus the added sources of calcium was included in the trial with the 
xpectation, based on previous results, that nearly normal bones 
vould thus be available as a further basis for comparison in study- 
ag the effect of the sunlight. 


= 
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The pigs were fed all they would eat three times a day. They 
were weighed periodically and were constantly watched for thle 
development of the characteristic stiffness. 

One of the pigs of the no-sunlight group on the basal ration 
developed the stiffness toward the end of the 3rd month and the 
other pigs in this group became stiff during the 4th month. On 
the other hand, none of the pigs exposed to sunlight showed any 
signs of the trouble at the end of the 4th month, nor did any of the 
animals receiving the ration with the added ince 

With the exception of the first pig to become stiff, which was 
killed for examination at the end of the 3rd month, the animals in 
the no-sunlight group were held on the experiment until the close 
of the 4th month, by which time the stiffness had become greatly 
aggravated. At this time both these stiff pigs and their litter 
mates in the other two groups were killed for comparative study. 
Each animal was given a general pathological examination and 
then one femur was taken for histological study, while the other 
femur was reserved for chemical analysis. 

Bone Analysis.—For the chemical analysis the femur was freed 
from adhering flesh, partially dried at 50° to 60°C. and then dried 
to constant weight over sulfuric acid. The bone was next pul-| 
verized in a bone cutter, sampled, and the sample ignited at 
dull redness in an electric muffle furnace to determine the ash. | 
The results are shown in Table II. | 

Pigs 651, 654, and 652 were litter mates killed on the same day. : 
In the ee column of the table it 1s shown that the femur of the: 
pig exposed to sunlight had a much higher ash content than that of 
its litter mate which became stiff on the basal ration without sun- 
light, indicating that the sunlight caused an inéreased assimilation 
of the very limited amount of calcium supplied in the ration. The 
bone of the litter mate on the ration containing the added sources 
of calcium is seen to be the highest in ash of the three. 

A similar relationship is seen to exist for the next three litter 
mates—Nos. 631, 634, and 635. As noted from the figures for age, 
the stiff pig, No. 631, was killed 46 days earlier than the other two. 
This was the pig that became stiff much sooner than any of the 
others and which was autopsied at the end of the 38rd month. : 
Since one object of the study was to ascertain the influence of sun- 
light in preventing the development of the stiffness, it seemed 
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desirable to give the litter mates of No. 631 further opportunity to 
develop the trouble. In so doing the comparison of the results 
of the bone analysis in the case of these three litter mates was 
rendered open to the criticism that ash content increases with age. 
It is not believed however that the fact that Pig 634 was 194 
days old when killed while Pig 631 was only 148 days old could 
possibly explain the increase of approximately 60 per cent in the 
ash content of the bone of the former. 


TABLE II. 
Ash Content of Femurs. 


Composition of 


Li ment fresh bone. 
Pig No.| Age. echt Ration. fresh 
eee et Ce 
_ ee ee ih Se i cats alm Letra nares fh possaanea | per Gone 
651 196 | 41.3 Basal. 127.4 | 44.35 | 13.61 
654 | 196 | 50.0 “ 4 sunlight. 147.2 | 56.45 | 19.22 
652 196 38.1 «+ minerals. LOPS cio PDO oe co 
i 
| 6381 | 148 | 26.8 96.5 | 44.15 | 11.25 
| 634 | 194 | 50.3 “ 4 sunlight. 164.0 | 61.10] 18.16 
| 635 194 45.4 “ + minerals. 140.0 | 58.00 | 22.27 
/ 619 | 220 | 50.0 « 146.2 | 51.37 | 13.74 
603 | 225 | 55.3 “ 4 sunlight. 170.6 | 60.14 | 16.93 
/ 665 | 204 | 56.5 “ 4 minerals. 187.0 | 62.62 | 22.65 
609 | 189 | 45.8]. « 148.0 | 50.74 17.18 


Pigs 619, 603, and 665 were not litter mates but are grouped 
together in the table because they were approximately of the same 
size and age at the start of the experiment and were nearly the same 
age when killed. Here again with the basal ration the beneficial 
effect of the sunlight in increasing the ash content is seen, and 
again the highest ash content resulted where minerals were added. 

Pig 609 was the fourth pig that became stiff on the basal ration 
fedindoors. The remaining pig on each of the other rations which 
was scheduled to be killed for comparison with No. 609 was par- 
ticularly desired for teaching purposes at the time and thus was 


hot slaughtered. This was seen to be unfortunate when the 
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ash content of the bone of No. 609 was determined. This pig was 
very stiff when killed, but the table shows the ash content of its 
femur to be markedly higher than the figure for any of the other 
stiff pigs and to be comparable with the figures for the pigs in the 
sunlight group. Even though the figure for No. 609 is thus com- 
paratively high, it is entirely possible that its litter mate in the no- 
sunlight group developed a bone of still higher ash content. In the 
absence of the opportunity to check this possibility because of the 
previously mentioned failure to kill the litter mate in question the 
figure for No. 609 must stand as an apparent exception to the 
otherwise consistent results in Table IT. 

It is seen in Table II that the pigs exposed to the sunlight were 
uniformly heavier when killed than the pigs on the same ration 
kept inside. This observation, which may seem to indicate that 
the sunlight had a beneficial effect on growth as measured by 
body weight, is of limited significance because the pigs fed the 
basal ration inside usually remained stationary in weight or 
declined during the period intervening between the beginning of 
the stiffness and the time of slaughter. It is true that the periodic 
weighings indicated that, as a whole, the sunlight group grew 
faster, but no weight records are reported because it was not the 
intention to make any comparison of rate of growth, nor could 
such a comparison be significant with the small number of animals 
involved. 

The figures for ‘‘weight of fresh bone” in Table II show that the 
bones were uniformly heavier for the pigs in the pen with the out- 
door runway as compared with those inside on the same ration. 
Similarly the bones of the pigs exposed to the sunlight were higher 
in dry matter. These figures for dry matter have been included in 
the table primarily to indicate, as can be proven by calculation, 
that the conclusions drawn as to ash content would not be affected 
if the figures for ash were compared on a moisture-free basis. 

Pathological Examinations.—On routine pathological examina- 
tion, the stiff pigs in the no-sunlight group showed hemorrhage in 
groups of lymph nodes, and the kidneys or the mucosze of the 
urinary bladders contained petechie. The same changes were 
found in the pigs in the other groups but to a markedly lesser 
degree. { 

Pneumonic lesions were found in four of the animals: Nos. 654, 
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352, 634, and 609. Since three out of four of the stiff pigs, namely 
Nos. 651, 631, 619, were free from pneumonia it is clear that this 
jisease was not a complicating factor affecting the definiteness of 
the results obtained. 

On examination of the femurs it was found that the bones of the 
digs in the no-sunlight group were markedly less dense, as indi- 
sated by the ease of sawing, than the bones of the pigs in the other 
owo groups. The changes found for the femurs of the stiff pigs, 
goth in the gross and under the microscope, were similar to those 
oreviously reported by the writers (1). The bone marrow was 
‘reddened throughout, or near the epiphyseal cartilage. The latter 
was irregular and much thicker than normal. The cortical bone 
vas soft and porous. Under the microscope the constant lesions 
ound were: imperfect calcification, granulation tissue, degen- 
sated and proliferating areas of articular cartilage, osteoclasts 
uong the trabecule, irregularity in the zone of provisional calci- 
ication, and hemorrhage under both the articular and epiphyseal 
sartilages. 
| The femurs of the pigs on the basal ration receiving the sun- 
‘ight were more nearly normal in all cases than were the femurs of 
‘heir litter mates in the no-sunlight group, just described. The 
reddening in the shaft was much less and the epiphyseal cartilage 
‘vas thinner and more regular in all cases. The articular carti- 
age was normal. The cortical bone was denser and of a finer 
vexture. Under the microscope there were much less hemorrhage 
und granulation tissue than were found in the bones of the litter , 
mates on the basal ration. Similarly there were fewer areas of 
‘mperfect calcification and the zone of provisional calcification 


| 


vas more nearly normal. 
Trial 2: 


| The second trial was begun November 21, 1924, and extended 
over a 4 months period. The study was repeated, not only to 
vecure further data, but also to ascertain whether the beneficial 
‘fect of sunlight which was indicated in the trial carried out in 
summer would hold for winter conditions. In practice, stiffness 
8 much more prevalent in winter than at other seasons. A partial 
-xplanation of this lies in the fact that the ration is apt to be more 
estricted in the winter time. However, even with similar rations 
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and with the animals always housed inside, the writers (1) in 
their previous study found that a larger percentage of stiffness 
occurred in winter. 

Of more direct significance with relation to the present study is 
the fact that the winters are so severe in this latitude that on many 
days the weather is not suitable for the pigs to remain long out- 
doors. Further, there are fewer sunny days. Another considera- 
tion that has an important bearing is the fact that, as shown by 
Dorno (2), the ultra-violet solar radiation is much lower in winter 
than in summer. 

The second trial! was limited to a comparison of a group on the 
basal ration fed inside and a group on the same ration in the pen 
connected with the runway outdoors. The pigs in this latter 
group were fed out in the runway to make sure that they actually 
went outside at least three times a day. During the coldest 
weather the trap-door connecting the pen with the runway was kept 
closed except at feeding time, lest the excessive cold and exposure 
result in pneumonia and the significance of the data be limited 
thereby. With the exception of approximately 15 days the trap- 
door was always open and the pigs spent a varying amount of time 
outdoors, depending on the weather. During the atter part of 
February and early March a period of unseasonably warm weather 
resulted in the pigs spending a relatively large proportion of each 
day out in the runway towards the end of the trial. However, 
for the trial as a whole the average number of hours per day that 
the pigs were exposed to sunlight was certainly very much less 
_ than was the case in the previous summer. According to the 
records of the Ithaca office of the United States Department of 
Agriculture Weather Bureau, the average number of hours of sun- 
light per day for the period aera by the summer trial was 8.96 
and for the winter trial, 4.87. : 

In Trial 2 every pig in one group had a litter mate in the other. - 
Two of the pigs in the no-sunlight group became stiff toward the 
end of the 8rd month of the experimental period and were very 
stiff when they were killed early in the 4th month. The other two 
pigs in this group were slightly stiff by the middle of the 4th 
month. At the end of the month both were killed. One had. 
become very stiff by this time, but in the case of the other one, 
No. 27, the stiffness had not become any more severe than when it" 
was first noted. 


« 
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The pigs in the sunlight group were killed at the same time as 
ieir litter mates previously mentioned. One of them, killed at 
1e end of the 4th month, showed some indications of the charac- 
ristic stiffness, but the other three appeared entirely normal 
hen slaughtered. 

Bone Analysis —Following the procedure of the prev:ous trial 
le pigs were given a routine pathological examination as they 
ere killed and then the femurs were taken for chemical and histo- 
gical examination. The results of the chemical analyses are 
iown in Table III. 


TABLE III. 
Ash Content of Femurs. 


Composition of 


| < MAES resh bone. 

Pr No. Age. weight. Ration. fresh ao ee 
ae wae lee 
Me) doys | ty | | | “om, | percent | per cont 
44 164 30.8 Basal. 124.9 | 49.89] 11.55 
46 164 36.7 “+ sunlight. Pk: Wares LLL 
143 | 190 | 42.2 s 170; 50 parol: loa l2 
42 184 50.0 “+ sunlight. 182.6 | 62.65 | 19.05 
i 

31 164 36.7 Pd 1205752852 cL 1 L625 
387 164 42.2 “+ sunlight. 146-2. |) 64-4 1) 18.02 
27 170 38.1 i 125.04 51.92 | 18.58 
26 164 43.5 “6+ sunlight. 162.2} »55.52.|/ 918362 


It is noted in Table III that in the case of each of the first three 
irs the ash content of the femur of the pig exposed to sunlight is 
wkedly higher than that of its litter mate fed indoors. Thus 
2 results are in agreement with those secured in Trial 1. In 
2 case of the fourth pair, however, the ash content of the bone 
Pig 26 receiving sunlight is no higher than that of its litter 
ite, Pig 27. While all of the other animals in the no-sunlight 
Yup were markedly stiff when killed Pig 27 was only slightly 
ected. From this fact it might be expected that the chemical 
alysis would show the bone of this pig to have a higher ash con- 
it than the bones of the other pigs on the basal ration, as was 
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actually the case. However, as is described further on in this 
paper, the pathological examination showed the changes to he 
more marked in the bone of Pig 27 than in that of its litter mate. 
the beneficial effect of the sunlight being evident with this pair as 
with the other pairs studied in this trial. Thus the results of the 
chemical analysis for Pigs 26 and 27 constitute an exception to the 
other results secured in Trial 2. 

It is noted in Table III that, as was the case in the previou: 
trial, the pigs receiving the sunlight were uniformly the heavie 
when killed and had heavier femurs in three out of four cases, anc 
that these femurs were uniformly higher in dry matter. 

Pathological Examinations.—On routine pathological examina: 
tion the occurrence of hemorrhagic lymph nodes, and of petechig 
in the kidneys or mucose of the urinary bladders was noted as i 
the previous trial, the changes occurring to a much greater degret 
in the no-sunlight group. Pneumonia was found in only one case 
Pig<3i. 

As in the previous trial the femurs of the pigs in the no-sunlight 
eroup showed the following characteristic changes in the gross 
bone marrow reddened throughout; spongy, porous cortical bone 
an irregular and thickened epiphyseal cartilage, and hemorrhage 
under both the articular and epiphyseal cartilages. Under thi 
microscope the zone of provisional calcification was irregular 
with a marked proliferation of cartilage cells. Granulation tissue 
was present instead of bone and there were a large number of osteo 
clasts along the trabecule. In the cortical bone under the perios 
teum there was granulation tissue instead of bone, and areas 0. 
hemorrhage in the marrow spaces of the medullary bone wer 
noted. | 

As in the previous trial, the femurs of the litter mates in the sun 
light group showed a pathological picture much less advanced 
The cortical bone was denser, the epiphyseal cartilage was les 
irregular, and there was less hemorrhage. The changes in the 
zone of provisional calcification were less extensive. The change 
involving the formation of granulation tissue and of osteoclast 
along the trabecule did not extend as far into the diaphysis. It 
the case of Pigs 46 and 42 no granulation tissue was found while 1 
Pigs 44 and 43 the formation had advanced to a considerabk 
extent. Although in No. 26 the zone of provisional calcificatiol 


Pan 
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‘was irregular and there was hemorrhage under the articular car- 
tilage as well as under the epiphyseal cartilage in the diaphysis, in 
‘No. 27 these changes were far more advanced and extended for a 
greater distance into the diaphysis. In the bone of Pig 31 more 
granulation tissue was present than was the case with Pig 37, 
bone calcification had not advanced as far, and the epiphyseal 
and articular cartilages were thicker. 

Sections taken at the lumbar enlargement of the spinal cord of 
Pigs 46 and 31 were examined by Nissl’s method and appeared to 
be normal except for a slight amount of hyperemia in individual 
vessels and a slight amount of coagulum in the central canal. One 
vase of congestion of the pia-arachnoid of the spinal cord was 
oreviously reported by the writers (1) in their earlier publication. 
Jtherwise, the former observations of the writers were confirmed. 


} DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


| 


_ The results of Trials 1 and 2 are in accord in showing that sun- 
ight has a markedly favorable influence on the mineral nutrition 
of growing pigs fed a ration low in calcium and presumably low 
ilso i in the factor aiding calcium assimilation. All of the pigs fed 
‘his ration without access to direct sunlight, a total of eight ani- 
nals, developed the characteristic stiffness within 4 months, 
hile seven out of the eight pigs receiving the same ration with 
‘unlight showed no signs of this trouble over the same period. The 
‘emaining animal exposed to sunlight, a member of the winter 
oup, was apparently slightly stiff at the end of the 4 months 
deriod. 7 
_ The results in Tables II and ITI are in agreement in showing that 
he sunlight has in general a marked effect in increasing the ash 
ontent of the bones. This influence of the sunlight was clearly 
hown i in six out of seven of the comparisons made. 

It is believed that the comparisons between the litter mates 
onstitute the best method of presenting and of judging the 
ignificance of the results secured. However, in view of the fact 
1at in one comparison the sunlight was apparently without influ- 
fee on the ash content, it is to the interest of accurate interpre- 
ition of results to ascertain how these figures, which are out of 
he with the rest, affect the significance of the mean values which 
lay be Reotited for each group. Calculation shows that the 
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average ash content for the femurs of the eight pigs in the no- 

sunlight group is 14.41 per cent + 0.701, computing the probable 

error by Peter’s formula. The average in the case of the seven | 

pigs examined from the sunlight group is 18.28 per cent + 0.257. 
The difference between the averages thus becomes 3.87 per cent 
+ 0.747, clearly a significant figure. 

The results of the histological studies were in agreement with 
the findings of the chemical analyses in showing that a more nearly 
normal bone was produced where the animals were exposed to 
sunlight. 

The bones of the animals in the sunlight group were by no means 
normal either in ash content or histologically, nor were they as 
good in these respects, according to Trial 1, as the bones from pigs 
receiving the basal ration plus the added sources of calcium, but 
not having access to direct sunlight. However, the bones of this 
last group were still below normal, both in ash content and histo- 
logically, as compared with the bones of pigs fed a ration rich in 
minerals on pasture, studies of which were previously made by 
the writers. Thus it would be reasonable to expect that a still 
better state of calcium nutrition would have resulted if a group 
had been fed the ration with the extra sources of calcium and 
exposed to sunlight also. In fact it has been recently shown 
both by Steenbock, Hart, and Jones (3) and by Zilva, Golding, 
and Drummond (4) that with a ration amply supplied with cal- 
cium and phosphorus but low in the antirachitic factor a better 
bone development will result where the animals are housed with 
access to sunlight. 

A comparison of the results of the two trials shows no certain 
evidence that the sunlight produced any greater effect in summel 
than it did in winter. Itis true that in the winter trial one ol 
the comparisons did not show any advantage for the sunlight, 
Further, one of the pigs in this trial apparently became slightly 
stiff despite the sunlight. However, a comparison with a much 
larger number of animals than was used in the present study i 
needed to ascertain definitely whether certainly better results 
would be obtained in the summer. Clearly the summer grou} 
received much more sunlight and a sunlight of higher efficiency 
but the winter sunlight may have been sufficient In amount anc 

~ efficiency to produce the maximum possible effect on assimilatior 
of calcium, with the small amount of the latter supplied. 
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From a practical standpoint the results indicate that the com- 
non observation, that both growing pigs and brood sows keep in 
etter condition and are less likely to develop stiffness on pasture 
han when they are housed inside, may be explained on the basis 
f sunlight as well as of feed. It is also indicated that it is good 
ractice to let the pigs spend a part of each day outdoors, in winter 
Ss well as summer, whenever the weather is not too severe, and 
hat healthier and better nourished animals may result thereby. 
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SOME NITROGENOUS CONSTITUENTS OF THE JUICE OF 
| THE ALFALFA PLANT. 


VI. ASPARAGINE AND AMINO ACIDS IN ALFALFA.* 
| By HUBERT BRADFORD VICKERY. 


(Prom the Laboratory of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


The presence of asparagine and tyrosine in. the juice of the 
Alfalfa plant was recently reported from this laboratory (1). 
The methods of protein analysis have since been applied to the 
»xamination of a larger quantity of material and, in addition to 
wsparagine and tyrosine, alanine, valine, leucine, phenylalanine, 
ind serine have been found in the fraction Hien contains the 
nonoamino acids. 
_ Amides and amino acids have long been recognized as con- 
stituents of plant juices and nearly all of the protein ‘“Bausteine”’ 
nave been found in plants, mainly through the efforts of Schulze 
ind his collaborators. Asparagine is one of the longest known 
aitrogenous constituents of plants and is widely distributed. It 
vas first recognized by Delaville in 1802 in asparagus (2). Von 
“orup-Besanez found leucine in vetch seedlings in 1874 and 
\yrosine in seedlings of Vicia sativa in 1877 (3). Schulze and 
Barbieri discovered phenylalanine in seedlings of Lupinus luteus 
0 1879, before it was found among the products of hydrolysis of 
roteins (4) and somewhat later found valine in the same 
jaaterial (5). So far as we can learn alanine and serine have not 
wreviously been reported as constituents of plant juices. 

_ The material employed in the present analysis was the precip- 


_ * The expenses of this investigation were shared by the Connecticut 
‘gricultural Experiment Station and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
agton, D.C. 

| The author wishes to express his appreciation of helpful ces from 
dr. Thomas B. Osborne. 
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itate obtained with Neuberg’s reagent (6) when working up alfalfa 
filtrate for the betaine fraction, a report on which was recently 
published’ (7). The precipitate was decomposed with hydrogen 
sulfide and the solution treated with phosphotungstic acid in the 
usual way, thereby removing purines, basic amino acids, and, 
probably, some of the peptides. The filtrate contained the 
asparagine and amino acids. These operations were carried out 
as rapidly as possible so as to minimize hydrolysis of asparagine 
by the reagents. The distribution of nitrogen in the alfalfa filtrate 
and in the amino acid fraction obtained from it is given in Tabie I. 

Only a little over one-half of the amide nitrogen of the alfalfa 
filtrate was found in the amino acid fraction. The nature of the 
substances yielding “amide nitrogen” by the customary method 


TABLE I. 
Analysis of Alfalfa Filtrate and of the Monoamino Acid Fraction Obtained 
from 23.96 Kilos of Fresh Alfalfa. 


: : Proportion in 

fitrate, | “fraction, | &mino.scid 
gm gm. per cent 
‘Fotalinitrogenis sees scl seg cto eee te 55.13 12.46 22.6 
Amimoniatnitrogeny. oa sae: see 1.538 0.244 15.9 
Amide mitrogen! waNcast wanes bee 5.775 3.026 52.4 
Amino Sal Reds eye poetee need ae 14.38 7.10 49.4 
Solids (agh-free). ots See aes 870.4 114.6 1372 


of analysis in the precipitate obtained with barium hydroxide 
and alcohol removed as a preliminary step in the fractionation 
(see experimental part), and in the phosphotungstic acid pre- 
cipitate, remains to be determined. 

The amino acid solution was concentrated in vacuo and as much 
asparagine removed by crystallization as possible. In addition 
a small amount of tyrosine was obtained. The mother liquor was 
then boiled with 20 per cent hydrochloric acid to hydrolyze the 
remaining asparagine as well as the small amount of peptides 
which previous experience had shown to be present in this frac- 
tion (1). After removal of ammonia, the dibasic amino acids 
were precipitated as barium salts by means of alcohol, the mono- 
amino acids in the filtrate esterified, and the esters distilled. The 
substances, in yields given in Table II, were isolated. 
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These substances account for 29.5 per cent of the solids and, 
together with the 1.66 gm. of ammonia nitrogen set free by the 
hydrolysis, for 54.8 per cent of the nitrogen of the amino acid 
fraction. 

The asparagine isolated accounts for 55.6 per cent of the amide 
aitrogen of the amino acid fraction. Since any free aspartic acid 
n the plant juice should have been removed by the preliminary 
breatment with barium hydroxide and alcohol, the aspartic acid 
ound in this fraction after hydrolysis probably represents aspara- 
sine which did not crystallize or which had been hydrolyzed by the 


—— 


TABLE II. 
Yields of Substances Isolated from the Amino Acid Fraction Obtained from 
Alfalfa Filtrate Representing 23.96 Kilos of the Fresh Plant. 


s 
Nas WN | stance 


Fresh Dry Nas N of per gm. 
Substance. Amount. N plant. plant. |of plant.| alfalfa N of 


filtrate. | alfalfa 


filtrate. 
gm. gm, per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent gm. 

Asparagine......... 18.03 | 3.364 | 0.075 | 0.411 | 1.52 | 6.10 | 0.327 
Aspartic acid....... 6.196 | 0.6524) 0.026 | 0.112 | 0.294 | 1.18 | 0.112 
Tyrosine ae ge tA 0.117 | 0.009 | 0.0005) 0.0027! 0.004 | 0.016 | 0.0021 
Phenylalanine...... 0.821 | 0.0698] 0.0034) 0.019 | 0.032 | 0.127 | 0.015 
ot 2.407 | 0.321 | 0.010 | 0.055 | 0.144 | 0.582 | 0.0436 
2.07 | 0.221 | 0.0086) 0.0472] 0.095 | 0.401 | 0.0376 
MUO? 5. *. oie ve 2.887 | 0.345 | 0.012 | 0.0658} 0.155 | 0.625 | 0.0524 
MING... . 6... 2 ee 1.163 | 0.183 | 0.0049} 0.0265} 0.082 | 0.332 | 0.021 


OC CSO | OO 


meotal............. 33.69 | 5.165 | 0.140 | 0.739 | 2.326 | 9.363 


eid solution during the removal of bases by means of phos- 
hhotungstic acid. Assuming this, the aspartic acid isolated is 
quivalent to asparagine containing an additional 21.5 per cent 
f amide nitrogen or 77.1 per cent in all. Whether or not an 
mide other than asparagine is present in this fraction is still 
ndetermined, but with so large a part of the amide nitrogen 
f this fraction accounted for, it is evident that amides other than 
Sparagine can occur only in relatively small proportion. Indica- 
tons of the presence of a small amount of glutaminic acid were 
dund after hydrolysis. This may mean that glutamine is also 
resent, but coriclusive evidence is lacking. 
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The presence of a considerable quantity of the hydroxyamino 
acid serine in the alfalfa plant is especially interesting. This acid 
has long been known as a constituent of proteins and there is no 
reason to believe that it is not widely distributed in plants; the 
difficulties presented by its isolation, however, are sufficient to 
explain why it has not previously been encountered in them, 
The use of the ester distillation method seems essential for its 
separation from complex mixtures. This method has been used 
in the analysis of amino acids from plant juices, so far as we are 
aware, only by Schulze and Winterstein (8) and they failed to 
obtain crystalline products from the residue from the distillation — 
of the esters which would contain any serine present. 

Alanine is also difficult to separate from complex mixtures | 
unless the ester distillation method is employed. It is very 
soluble in water and, unless present in large proportion, would 
hardly be found by direct crystallization. | 

The presence of tyrosine, phenylalanine, leucine, and valine 
scarcely calls for comment except that it indicates the probable 
presence of most of the protein amino acids in alfalfa juice. 
Although plant physiologists have long considered that transloca- 
tion of protein in the plant is effected by a decomposition of 
protein into asparagine and resynthesis of protein from this sub- 
stance at another point (9), the presence of amino acids in appreci- 
able amount in plant juices indicates that other, and perhaps more | 
obvious, chemical reactions may play some part in the process. | 
At the present time, however, the chief problem is strictly analyti- 
cal. When we actually know what substances are present we shall 
be in a position to speculate upon the chemical reactions of 
metabolism. It is obvious from the meager results of this study 
of the alfalfa plant that we are still far from the solution of the 
problems presented by plant analysis. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Alfalfa filtrate, prepared from 23.96 kilos of fresh alfalfa! as described 
in a previous paper (7), was treated with saturated barium hydroxide 
solution until no further precipitate separated; this was removed and an 
equal volume of alcohol was added to the filtrate. The precipitate which 


1'The 23.96 kilos of fresh alfalfa employed contained 4887 gm. of dry 
material and 222 gm. of nitrogen. i 
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formed was separated by centrifuging, and reagents were removed from 
the solution which was then concentrated and treated with mercuric ace- 
tate, sodium carbonate, and alcohol (Neuberg’s reagent (6)) in the manner 
already described (1). The precipitate thus produced was removed, washed 
with 50 per cent alcohol, and decomposed with hydrogen sulfide. After re- 
moval of mercuric sulfide and concentration, the solution was treated with 
an excess of phosphotungstic acid in the usual way and the precipitate 
removed. The reagents were removed from the filtrate which was then con- 
centrated 7m vacuo until crystalline material separated. The first crops 
consisted of plates which were apparently mixtures of amino acids and 
were later returned to the mother liquor. Subsequent crops consisted of 
nearly pure asparagine and a little tyrosine. These were separated by 
elutriation and recrystallized before weighing. The final crops were ob- 
tained by adding alcohol until a sirup separated and allowing the solution 
to stand several months. The yield of recrystallized asparagine was 18.03 
gm. and of tyrosine, 0.117 gm. The asparagine contained 11.98 per cent of 
water of crystallization and 18.49 per cent of nitrogen; theory for 
C.H;0;N:-H,0, H:0, 12.00 per cent; N, 18.66 per cent. The tyrosine 
contained 7.6 per cent of nitrogen; theory, 7.74 per cent. 

The indefinite mixtures of amino acids which separated first, and the 
mother liquors from recrystallizing the asparagine, were united with the 
main mother liquor which was then boiled with 20 per cent hydrochloric 
acid for 23 hours. The small amount of humin was filtered off on asbestos. 
The solution was concentrated to a sirup, alcohol added, and a small 
quantity of sodium chloride removed. An excess of crystalline barium 
hydroxide was added and the solution concentrated in vacuo at 50° to re= 
move ammonia which was determined in the distillate. The amide nitrogen 
of the solution, less that of the asparagine separated, amounted to 1.344 
zm. Since 1.661 gm. of ammonia nitrogen were found in the distillate, 
the ammonia nitrogen set free by secondary decomposition amounted to 
0.317 gm. This is rather more than would be expected from a solution con- 
taining only simple amino acids and indicates that other and less stable 
substances were present. 

The concentrated solution containing the barium salts of amino acids 
was treated with alcohol to make a concentration of 75 per cent and the 
drecipitate, which contained the dibasic amino acids (10) removed after 
standing 18 hours. A further small precipitate was obtained by the addi- 
iion of more alcohol. 

_ The amount of nitrogen in each of the subfractions of the monoamino 
\eid fraction is given in Table III. 

 Dibasic Amino Acids.—The precipitate was dissolved in dilute sulfuric 
ieid, barium sulfate removed, and the excess sulfuric acid exactly removed 
vith barium hydroxide. The solution was then boiled with excess of lead 
rydroxide (11) and allowed to stand overnight. The coarse, sandy precip- 
tate was decomposed with sulfuric acid, all reagents were removed, and 
he solution was boiled with excess of copper hydroxide. A considerable 
tuantity of copper aspartate readily separated on cooling the filtered solu- 
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tion. Further amounts of aspartic acid were obtained from the mother 
liquor by repeating the precipitation with lead and copper, but about one- 
third of the nitrogen of the original lead precipitate was obtained in final 
sirupy mother liquors from which nothing could be brought to separate, 
The yield of copper aspartate was equivalent to 6.196 gm. of aspartic acid. 
Dried at 130° it contained 32.56 per cent of copper; theory, 32.7 per cent. 
The filtrate from the lead hydroxide precipitate was freed from lead, 
concentrated to a sirup, and saturated with hydrogen chloride. A trace of 
sodium chloride separated, followed by a small quantity of crystals which 
resembled glutaminic acid hydrochloride. Too little was obtained to iden- 
tify. The sirupy mother liquor was freed from chloride with silver nitrate 
and a silver salt, insoluble at neutral reaction to litmus, precipitated by 
alternate additions of silver nitrate and sodium hydroxide. The free acid 
was obtained as a white crystalline powder which did not melt below 315°, 


TABLE III. 
Distribution of Nitrogen in the Amino Acid Fraction from 23.96 Kilos of 

Alfalfa. 

Nitrogen. 
gm. 
Asparagine... 6 vc. «pastels tees $18 Sidae ele 2 5 hia ao 3.364 
TPYTOSING. . PP 0% s selec dee aie ede ropes Flees 4a eious 6) ke 0.090 
AMIMONIB Eo Gea le + che eee «sal octe tea gigs Dern ae 1.661 
Dibasic amino acid fraction.....0.0..+ 4... ose) ae 3.040 
Monoamino- acid fraction.: 4.22 ..e6. cso piesa 2 re eee 3.588 
T08s in! humins *6tG..05, 0b. ee oe pr pare pelea ewer oy ie 0.720 
Tots lint, asc Sas ahh g yw ele ce oteceale fish ho enens terete ne 12. 463 


It was sparingly soluble in cold water when pure and could be recrystallized 
from this solvent. It contained 23.8 per cent of nitrogen, none of which 
was amino nitrogen, and gave a positive murexide test and a silver salt 
soluble in excess of ammonia. The properties of this substance recall those 
of uracil but its aqueous solution was faintly acid to Congo paper and 
Wheeler and Johnson’s color test (12) was negative. Only a small amount 
was obtained and further work on its identity is, for the present, postponed. 

Monoamino Acids.—The filtrate from the barium hydroxide and alcohol 
precipitate was freed from reagents, concentrated to a sirup, and the 
amino acids were esterified by distilling absolute alcohol containing hydro- 
gen chloride through the sirup maintained at 105°. No glycocoll ester 
hydrochloride separated on allowing the esters to stand overnight. The 
ester hydrochlorides were dissolved in chloroform and the esters liberated 
by means of anhydrous baryta (13). The chloroform was removed by dis- 
tillation at atznospheric pressure and the esters were distilled at 18 mm. 
up to a vapor temperature of 96°. The distilled esters were hydrolyzed by 
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boiling with water and the solution was concentrated to dryness. The 
dry amino acids were extracted with absolute alcohol to remove proline and 
separated by fractional crystallization into nine fractions, the final crops 
from dilute alcoholic mother liquors. The first fraction contained 10.81 
per cent of nitrogen and was practically pure leucine; theory, 10.69 per 
cent. The fifth fraction contained 11.96 per cent of nitrogen and was ap- 
parently wholly valine; theory, 11.96 per cent, while the intermediate 
fractions were mixtures of these two amino acids. The sixth crop showed 
a marked rise in nitrogen content to 13.8 per cent and the final crops con- 
tained nitrogen indicating that they were mixtures of valine and alanine 
in approximately-equal proportions. From the weight and nitrogen con- 
tent of these fractions, the 6.12 gm. of dry amino acids obtained were cal- 
culated to consist of 2.07 gm. of leucine, 2.89 gm. of valine, and 1.16 gm. of 
alanine. The mixtures of valine and alanine were converted to copper 
salts, valine copper was removed by crystallization from water, and alanine 
recovered from the mother liquor. The valine copper contained 21.52 per 
cent of copper; theory, 21.49 per cent. The alanine yielded an a-naph- 
thylhydantoic acid derivative melting at 202.5°C. and containing 10.8 
per cent of nitrogen; theory, 10.85 per cent. Neuberg and Rosenberg give 
the melting point of this compound at 202° (14). 

Absolute alcohol extracted | ttle more than a trace of material from the 
Iry amino acids. The extract was evaporated to a few drops of sirup which 
yielded a copper salt soluble in absolute alcohol. Although this is an indi- 
sation that proline was present, the quantity was too small for identi- 
ication. 

The distillation residue was dissolved in water and extracted with ether. 
The ester extracted by ether was hydrolyzed with hydrochloric acid and 1.0 
mm. of phenylalanine hydrochloride was obtained by crystallization. The 
ree amino acid was obtained in the usual way and contained 8.58 per cent 
yf nitrogen; theory, 8.49 per cent. 

The water-soluble ester was hydrolyzed with barium hydroxide, re- 
ents were removed, and the solution was concentrated to a sirup which 
lowly crystallized to a waxy mass. A portion of this was weighed out and 
‘onverted to the a-naphthylhydantoic acid derivative. This melted at 192° 
ind contained 10.22 per cent of nitrogen; theory for the derivative from 
erine, 10.20 per cent. Neuberg and Rosenberg give the melting point of 
his compound at 192° (14). Assuming an 89 per cent yield of the derivative 
S$ obtained by these authors, the waxy mass contained 62 per cent of serine, 
epresenting a yield of 2.41 gm. 


SUMMARY. 


A fraction containing asparagine and the free amino acids of 
he juice of the alfalfa plant has been obtained by methods 
ecently described (1) and examined by the methods of protein 
malysis. Asparagine, aspartic acid, tyrosine, phenylalanine, 
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serine, leucine, valine, and alanine were isolated. These sub- 
stances make up at least 29.5 per cent of the solids of the fraction 
and, together with the ammonia set free by hydrolysis, 54.8 per 
cent of the nitrogen. 

The aspartic acid obtained after hydrolysis probably repre- 
sents asparagine. At least 55 per cent of the amide nitrogen of 
the amino acid fraction is accounted for as asparagine and the 
aspartic acid found after hydrolysis indicates that more of this 
substance is present. Although no other amide has yet been 
found, it is probable that other substances yielding ammonia on 
mild acid hydrolysis are present in the juice of the alfalfa plant. 

Serine and alanine, so far as we can learn, have not previously 
been reported as occurring in plant juices. ‘They were definitely 
identified as a-naphthylhydantoic acid derivatives. 
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|ENERGY EXPENDITURE OF WOMEN DURING HORI- 
ZONTAL WALKING AT DIFFERENT SPEEDS. 
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. Cambridge.) 


(Received for publication, July 17, 1925.) 


Measurements of the energy expenditure of men during hori- 
ontal walking have been made by a number of investigators, a 
ummary of which has been given by Benedict and Mursch- 
user! and Smith? but the study of the energy expenditure of 
yomen during walking is limited. Durig* found with one subject 
Frau D.) walking at a speed of 65 meters per minute in a hall in 
Tienna carrying a load of 16.5 kilos an expenditure of 0.604 
m. calorie per kilo per meter moved and with the same subject on 
‘rough path at a high altitude on the Sporner Alp at a speed of 72 
ieters per minute an expenditure of 0.668 gm. calorie per kilo 
er meter moved. These values were somewhat larger than those 
ound by Durig on himself under similar conditions. Durig 
‘as interested primarily in the effect of altitude upon the energy 
xpenditure during walking and there appears to be no systematic 
sudy of the energy expenditure of women per se. 

‘Benedict and Johnson‘ in an experiment with a group of 25 
oung women walking in a chamber at the slow rate of 1.08 miles 
er hour found an expenditure of 62 calories per mile in excess of 
le sitting requirement and a total expenditure of 2.44 calories 
er kilo of body weight per hour. The expenditure over the sit- 
ng requirement was 1.20 calories per kilo per hour. ‘This is 
quivalent to 0.71 gm. calorie per kilo of body weight moved 1 


| 


1 Benedict, F. G., and Murschhauser, H., Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
\gton, Pub. No. 231, 1915. 

/? Smith, H. M:, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Pub. No. 309, 1922. 
*Durig, A., Arch. ges. Physiol., 1906, exiii, 213. 
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meter on the horizontal walking at the rate of 29 meters per 
minute. 

The object of our study was to determine the energy expended by 
a group of women when walking on a level; it was also planned to 
so select the speeds of walking that the effect, 1f any, of slow walk- 
ing might become apparent. 

Since the total energy expended in level walking consists of the 
requirements for simple body maintenance in a position of quies- 
cence plus the superimposed requirements for the muscular move- 
ments of walking it is necessary first to determine this resting 
requirement. The position selected for the base line of this study 
was that of standing quietly without support, as this seemed a more 
natural point from which to compute the superimposed effects of 
walking per se. The study therefore consists of a series of deter- 
minations of the standing metabolism besides those for walking, 

The increase in the heat output of walking over that for stand- 
ing is naturally. dependent upon the weight of the subject and the 
speed at which she walked, and as a basis for comparison the 
increase in the energy expended in walking over that required for 
standing has been computed per horizontal kilogrammeter, 1.¢. 
1 kilo of body weight moved 1 meter on a horizontal plane. 


Methods of Measurement. 


The method selected for collecting the respiratory gases was the 
well known one employed by Douglas® in which the subject wears 
on the back a light rubber bag of approximately 100 liters capacity 
connected with a mouthpiece or mask of some sort. Our subjects 
used a half-mask of the Siebe-Gorman type thus avoiding the nose- 
clip and any possible interference with normal respiration due to 
the presence of the mouthpiece. The tightness of the mask over 
the face was tested at each experiment by closing the end of the 
exit tube with the palm of the hand while the subject exerted 
pressure upon the system by the lungs. The expired gases col- 
lected in the bag were measured by passing them through an inte- 
erating meter capable of showing differences of 10 cc. The meter 
had been calibrated’ by passing weighed quantities of oxygen 


5 Douglas, C. G., J. Physiol., 1911, xlii, p. xvii. 
6 Benedict, F. G., Phys. Rev., 1906, xxii, 294. 
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through it and all measurements were corrected for temperature 
and pressure. ‘Two samples of air were withdrawn into the Hal- 
dane gas samplers during the transfer of the air from the bag 
through the meter and analyzed on a Haldane’ gas apparatus for 
carbon dioxide and oxygen. The subjects walked on a cement 
floor in a straight corridor of the Institute which was fairly free of 
use as a thoroughfare and which was open at either end to the 
outside air. Two convenient points 81.7 meters distant were 
marked on the floor and each exercise consisted of walking up and 
down this distance twice or a total of 326.8 meters except at the 
slowest speed when but one complete turn was made. In addition 
each exercise was immediately preceded by a preliminary walk 
once up and back. Three speeds were selected of 30, 60, and 90 
meters a minute, which after a little experience, could be very 
closely maintained by the pace maker who walked by the subject’s 
‘side with the stop-watch and turned the valves on the respiration 
apparatus as the subject crossed the marks. 


Routine of Experiment. 


The subject came to the laboratory between 7.30 and 8.00 a.m. in the 
-post-absorptive condition and after a few minutes of rest the bag and mask 
were adjusted and tested for tightness. She then stood quietly preliminary 
to the standing experiment during which time the radial pulse was fre- 
quently noted as an evidence that conditions were normal. After approxi- 
mately 10 minutes of preliminary standing the valve connecting with the 
bag was turned and the standing period proper began, this lasted from 8 to 
‘10 minutes during which time the reading of the pulse was continued and 
two samples of the room air were collected for analysis. 

At the close of the standing period the bag was replaced by another, 
the apparatus tested for tightness, and the subject was weighed as thus 
equipped for walking. The subject and assistant then proceeded to the 
corridor just outside the laboratory door and the walking period began 
after the preliminary walk. The second walking period followed as soon 
after the first period as a fresh bag could be adjusted. During the periods of 
walking two samples of the corridor air were collected for analysis. The 
composition of this air was very uniform from day to day due to the good 
ventilation of the hall and averaged 0.05 per cent for carbon dioxide and 
20.87 per cent for oxygen: At the end of the second walking period the 
subject was again weighed after which the apparatus was removed and 
breakfast was served to her. At this time data were collected as to her 


7 Haldane, J.S., Methods of air analysis, London, 2nd edition, 1918, 
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previous meal, activities, and clothes worn from which her body weight 
was computed. 


The respiratory gases collected in the Douglas bags were 
measured as soon as the periods ended and two samples were 


withdrawn from each for analysis at the time of the measurement. 
An analysis of each gas sample was made and in case of any non- | 


agreement within the limits of accuracy of the apparatus, the 
analysis was repeated. The average of the analyses was taken for 
computation. Asa check upon the efficiency and accuracy of the 


apparatus an analysis of outdoor air was made daily as suggested 


by Haldane.* Agreement with the accepted composition of out- 
door air of 20.94 per cent oxygen was accepted as indicating the 
reliability of the apparatus. 


Subjects. 


The subjects of the experiments were young women, all but one 
of whom were students at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and all were in good health and spirits. They all had an 
interest in the work and cooperated intelligently. The principal 
data regarding the subjects are summarized in Table I. 

The body weight used in computing the body area was obtained 


by deducting the estimated weight of the clothing worn at the 


time the subject was weighed. The estimation of the weight of 
the clothing was made by obtaining the average weight of similar 
pieces of women’s apparel. 


Statistics of Experiments. 


The results of the standing experiments for each subject have 
been averaged and are given in Table II. The results are in 
each case the averages of nine or ten experiments. 

The respiratory quotients indicate normal conditions and the 
experiments from which these figures are the averages were quite 
uniform. E. L. F. had an average respiratory quotient of 0.86, 
a value somewhat higher than that for the other subjects yet seven 
out of the ten experiments with her were within 0.02 of this value 
and in all ten of these experiments she showed a higher quotient 


8 Haldane, J.S., Methods of gas analysis, London, 2nd edition, 1918. 
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than did the other subjects. The computed heat values are 
obtained from the oxygen consumption and its calorific value 
according to Zuntz.° We have made use of Carpenter’s tables!° 
for this purpose. The total heat thus computed is also given as 
per kilo of body weight per hour and as per square meter of body 
surface perhour. For the body weights there have been taken the 
averages of the weights on the days of the standing experiments. 


TABLE I. 
Age, Weight, Height, and Body Area of Subjects Used in Experiments. 


Subject. Age. | Weight. | Height. | Body Remarks. 
yrs. ko. cm. sq. m. 
im B. B. 26 | 45.42 | 158.6 | 1.48 | Graduate, active, quick in 
movements. 
BP. C. 19 | 47.24 | 152.3 | 1.41 | Active, well Ceveloped, calis- 
thenics daily. 
fei. C. 24 | 50.27 | 151.5 | 1.44 | Graduate, interested in out- 


door sports, active. 


R. E. D 30 | 58.81 | 159.9 | 1.61 | Slow in movements. 

GM. F. 21 | 51.89 | 156.7 | 1.48 + Quick in movements. 

H. L. F. 18 | 48.41 | 157.3 | 1.46 | Nervous, excitable. 

F.J.M 30 | 60.19 | 162.1 | 1.65 | Graduate, well developed, cal- 
isthenics daily. 

B.S. W. 20 | 55.21 | 158.2 | 1.55 | Graduate, heavy build, strict 
vegetarian. f{ 

Ge Ww. 25 | 48.52 | 159.4 | 1.48 | Teacher, active, nervous, ath- 
letic. 


* According to Du Bois’ height-weight chart. 

7B. S. W. though anxious to cooperate was not a very satisfactory 
subject. She was unable to do the standing test easily and became faint on. 
several occasions. 


The body surface is that computed from the weights given in 
Table I. 
The average heat output per kilo of body weight per hour is. 


1.07 calories or 36.4 calories per square meter of body surface per 
aour. 


} 


— *Zuntz, N., and Schumburg, W.A E.F., Physiologie des Marsches, Ber- 
in, 1901, 361. 

10 Carpenter, T. M., Carnegie Institution of Washington, Pub. No: 303, 
1921, 104. : 
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Walking Experiments. 


The results of the walking experiments which followed the 
standing periods are collected in Table III. Since the heat, 
values have been calculated from the oxygen consumption and as 
this value is most liable to error in the experimental work the range 
in the oxygen consumption for the different experiments has been 
inspected. These values show a maximum variation up to 8 
per cent but with an approximate variation of 3 per cent from the 


TABLE II. 


Metabolism of Subjects during Standing in Experiments without Food. 
(Values per Minute.) 


Heat computed. 


E ‘ 
: 3 5 8 ey: 
be ae = we 8 >s 3 

ae Pak sed bare dpe 2 | 2 | 32 | S34 
ubject. a 2S a ee ss a i Se 

ie ou Sal eee es BL oral ee et aes 

Stes | 8 | a | ¢ | # ees je 

oa cs) a 5 ® A oe rid 80 ® 

S| Be ee BO ee oe eee 

Pda a he ee 5 6 fe Be ee: oul 

liters cc ce, cals, cals cals 

rb be 10 5.93 95 153 188: | 0.810291 1220 1-3 ie 
HeePaG, 10 4.52 94 144 172 0.83 - 50.84.41) 1:07 | 35am 
j ade EGR Oe 9 4.42 88 144 Lis 0.83: 110.82) 1-02) Sonu 
Tee, 10 6.88 93 178 218 0.82 (1.05:1) 1.07 | 39mm 
G. M. F. 10 5.84 96 157 186 | 0.84 | 0.90 | 1.05 | 36.4 
i real a 10 4.87 97 154 175 0.86 | 0.87 | 1.08 | 35.4 
Le beG 10 5.38 95 153 188 0.81 | 0.91 | 0.91 | 33.4 
js tere ek BS 9 5.45 89 166 201 0.82 | 0.98 | 1.06 | 37.7 
G. W. 9 5.19 90 155 194. | 0.80°/:0:93' 1.15 |-387aa 
Average....]...... 5.39 156 188 0.91 | 1.07 | 36.4 


average. There is therefore a probable error in the neighborhood 
of 5 per cent. It is noted that the average speed of walking was 
very closely maintained at the rate of 30, 60, and 90 meters a 
minute. The average reduced ventilation for the nine subjects 
at these speeds as derived from this table was 8.48, 11.22, and 15.94 
liters per minute or an increase over the standing requirement of 
57, 108, and 196 per cent. Similarly the increase in the oxygen 
requirements was 100, 188, and 318 per cent. The average total 


Subject. 


.J.M. 


By. W. 
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TABLE III. 


No. of experiments. 


Food. 


Distance walked. 


Pulmonary ventilation 


(reduced). 


Carbon dioxide. 


Respiratory quotient. 
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Metabolism of Subjects during Horizontal Walking in Experiments without 
(Values per Minute.) 


Heat computed. 


Total per minute. 


Per kilo of body 
weigbt per hour. 


Persq. m. body sur-- 
face per hour. 


jor) 


for) 


meters 


30.0 
60.1 
89.5 


30.2 
59.5 
90.2 
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heat expended per minute for the nine subjects was 1.81, 2.59, and 
3.76 calories for the three speeds equivalent to 2.11, 3.01, and 4.39 
calories per kilo of body weight per hour or 72.4, 103.3, and 150.1 
calories per square meter of body surface per hour. 

The average heat expenditure above the standing requirement 
was 1.05, 1.95, and 3.33 calories per kilo of body weight per hour 
or 99, 184, and 315 per cent for the three speeds respectively. 

The close agreement in the increase in the oxygen consumed and 
the energy expended due to a practically stationary respiratory 
quotient, indicates that for cases of moderate exercise such as here 
employed, an assumed respiratory quotient of 0.80 might be taken 
and the heat values might be calculated from this without intro- 
ducing any serious error. 

From the averages given in Table II for standing and in Table 
III for the energy expended during walking the increase in the 
metabolism over the standing requirements is computed and 
given in Table IV. 

In this table the value used for the standing requirements of the 
subject in computing the increase due to walking is not the aver- 
age of all of her standing experiments but only for those days when 
the particular speed under consideration was carried out. The dis- 
tance walked multiplied by the body weight plus the weight of the 
mask, bag, etc., gives the number of horizontal kilogrammeters, 7.e. 
the number of kilos moved 1 meter on a horizontal, and the increase 
in the heat output over the standing value divided by the num- 
ber of horizontal kilogrammeters gives the energy expended per 
horizontal kilogrammeter, shown in the last column. The average 
of this value for the nine subjects for the speeds of 30, 60, and 90 
meters per minute is 0.528, 0.486, and 0.553 gm. ealorie respec- 
tively. Smith" gives 0.449, 0.468, and 0.553 gm. calorie as the 
averages of some walking experiments with E. D. B. on a tread- 
mill for speeds of 37, 65, and 91 meters per minute and Benedict 
and Murschhauser! report 0.498 gm. calorie for their Subject IT at 
speeds of 60 to 65 meters per minute and 0.524 gm. calorie for 
speeds between 90 and 100 meters per minute. Although the 
speeds for these different groups do not exactly coincide the differ- 
ences are not such as to indicate that the energy expended by 


11 Smith,? p. 149. 
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TABLE IV. 
Increase in the Heat Output of Subjects during Horizontal Walking in 
Experiments without Food. (Values per Minute.) 


Increment in 


No. of experi- 
en un disks aeallsteneyy e 
Subject. e = d 3 
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Bm. P. C. 4 8 So Me aU 1614: 1-O.82° 7 L277 1 0.89') 0.551 
4 8 Hoe .Od. OU. OD leaioee | O.82 132 25 el. 43). 0 448 
Z 4 538i) 90.2.1 4859; | 0390 13.68 12.73: | 0.562 
m H.C. 3 6 5D.28'  30yl 1664 | 0.81 | 1.74 | 0.93 | 0.559 
2 6 BB OO) DOsS joost: | Oreeet 224°) 1 420) O497 
3 6 55°34 90.4 | 5002 | 0.86 | 3.48 | 2.57 | 0.514 
fe EL. D "| 6 64.90 | 30.0 | 1947 | 1.08 | 1.90 | 0.82 | 0.421 
4 8 65.29 | 60.1 | 3924 | 1.04.) 2.86 | 1.82 1.0464 
2 6 64.49 | 90.1] 5811 POseletel Ts et Ose O 8520 
G. M. F. 3 6 57.12 | 29.9 | 1708. | 0.87 | 1.81 | 0.94 | 0.550 
3 6 56.011 60. ty) 3402) 1.0796 1°2.52° 1.1756 1/0/5459 
3 6 57.19 90.3) 5165 | 0.88 | 3.388) 2.50 10)484 
©. L. F 4 8 54.02 | 29.9 1615 | 0.89 | 1.82 | 0.93 | 0.576 
3 6 53.99 | 60.0 | 3239 | 0.88 | 2.68 | 1.80 | 0.556 
a! 6 54509 | 90:24, 4879) 1.03838. |. 3.79" | 2.96: 7.0607 
F.J.M 4 8 65.70 | 30.0 | 1971 | 0.90 | 1.88 | 0.98 | 0.497 


3 6 | 65.26 | 90.1 | 5881 | 0.91 | 4.14 | 3.23 | 0.549 

B. S. W 3 660.771 20.0) 4 1see 0. OT | 186 O89 1048s 
9 12 | 60.41 | 60.1 | 3631 | 0.98 | 2.65 | 1.67 | 0.460 

3 5 | 60.46 | 90.7 | 5484 | 0.97 | 3.94 | 2.97 | 0.542 

G. W 3 Gb Ss 88 00.0 2 LOL OietOs 91. 821-0910). 63 
3 Gerrpt445l 6020.4 3271 1.0. 982122, 8351.1. 95 4.0 BS 

3 6 | 54.13 | 90.1 | 4877 | 0.94 | 4.07 | 3.13 | 0.642 


' 


the women in walking is different from that of the men. The 
figures also show that the energy expenditure per horizontal kilo- 
grammeter .of the women like that for the subject E. D. B. of 
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GRAM CALORIES 


METERS PER MINUTE 


Fig. 1. Knergy expenditure per horizontal kilogrammeter at speeds of 
30, 60, and 90 meters per minute. 


Smith is usually less at the normal speed of 60 meters a minute — 

than for the slow rate of 30 meters or the faster rate of 90 meters — 

per minute. | 
The relation between the speed and the energy output per hori- 
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zontal kilogrammeter from our results is graphically shown in 
Fig. 1 where the energy output for each of the nine women at the 
three speeds has been plotted. The curves show that with the 
two exceptions of R. E. D. and G. W. the energy expenditure was 
greater at 30 than at 60 meters per minute and that in three cases 
the expenditure was larger at 30 than at 90 meters. Most of the 
subjects found the slow walking tiresome but R. E. D. whose 
energy was lowest at 30 meters said she “liked the slow rate, it 
rested her.” 
TABLE V. 


Comparison of the Oxygen Consumption during the Menstrual Period of 
Subjects in the Standing Position. (Values per Minute.) 


Oz consumption. 
Increase in Oz consumption above 


Subject. average. 


Average of non- 


feanetruatelage Menstrual period. 


CC. cc. CC. per cent 
-». B.B 188 193 ies pt) +2.66 
em. H.C 173 174 +1 +0.58 
S&S. M. F. 187 184 —3 —1.60 
mo L. F. 178 185 7 +3.93 
F. J. M 188 191 +3 +1.60 
188 186 —2 —1.06 
B. S. W 204 194 —10 —4.90 
204 221 +17 +8.34 
204 200 —4 —1.95 


i. W. 193 204 api +5.70 


_ During this study there were 10 days when the subjects were in 
the menstrual period. The standing metabolism as measured by 
the oxygen consumption on these days and compared with the 
average oxygen consumption on the non-menstrual days of the 
‘same subject is shown in Table V. As seen in the table seven 
subjects are included in this data, five on 1 day only, one on 2 days 
‘of the same period and on 1 day a month later, and one on 2 
\days of the same period. Four subjects showed an increase in 
‘the metabolism, one a decrease, while of those on whom data were 
obtained on more than 1 day both increases and decreases were 
found. The data here shown were all within the menstrual period 
‘but in what stage of the period is not known. Wakeham” claims 


#2 Wakeham, G., J. Biol. Chem., 1928, lvi, 555. 
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that the basal metabolism is subject to a premenstrual rise and a 
distinct fall during or immediately after menstruation. As our 
data were within the menstrual period we are not able to submit 
any evidence on this point. Our evidence is rather in support of 
the conclusions of Blunt and Dye!’ who found that the lying 
metabolism was unaffected by the menstrual period. 


SUMMARY. 


The energy expenditure of women during horizontal walking is of 
the same degree as that of men when walking at moderate speeds, 
this value is from 0.450 to 0.550 gm. calorie per horizontal kilo- 
grammeter. 

The energy expenditure per horizontal kilogrammeter is greater 
at an abnormally slow speed than at moderate speeds. 

The menstrual period appears to be without definite influence 
on the standing metabolism. 


The authors wish to acknowledge the aid of the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards Memorial Research Fund of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in carrying out this work. 


13 Blunt, K., and Dye, M., J. Biol. Chem., 1921, xlvi, 69. 


THE COLORIMETRIC pH TEST OF WATER OR UNBUF- 
FERED SOLUTIONS. 


By HANS T. STERN. 
(From the Plaut Research Laboratory of Lehn and Fink, Inc., Bloomfield.) 


(Received for publication, July 13, 1925.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


In many cases of routine control of the H ion concentration 
within the neutral range, the only feasible test is the one by means 
of indicators. This is especially the case when a long series of 
measurements has to be carried out or when substances are 
present which prevent the electrode from responding to the H 
ions. The well known difficulties: encountered in testing un- 
buffered solutions with the hydrogen electrode have lately been 
explained and apparently overcome by Beans and Hammett.! 
Unfortunately their electrode becomes inactive very soon and 
involves many difficulties. For unbuffered solutions, no other 
electrode seems to have been perfected that is satisfactory. On 
the other hand, the colorimetric method is open to two principal 
objections. The salt and protein errors of the indicators can be 
taken into account by adequate methods.2, However, variations 
occur with the different dye products which are difficult to 
explain. | 
An investigation interesting in this respect is the comparison 
‘made by Ramann and Sallinger* between the indicator series of 
‘Clark and Lubs and of Michaelis (nitrophenols). They find 
‘quite frequently differences of 0.1 to 0.2 pH. This may be due 
mainly to salt error, because buffer solutions had to be used. It 
‘seems however hardly possible that this factor should account 
or the whole amount. 


1 Beans, H. T., and Hammett, L. P., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1925, xlvii, 1215. 
2 Kolthoff, I. M., Rec. trav. chim., 1925, xliv, 275. Ramage, W.D., and 
‘Miller, R.C., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1925, xlvii, 1230. Hirsch, E. F., J. Biol. 
Chem., 1925, 1xiii, 55. 

_ *Ramann, E,, and Sallinger, H., Z. anal. Chem., 1923, Ixiii, 292. 
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In buffered solutions only the varying color strengths come 
into effect and these may again be eliminated by preparing 
standards with the same dye. In unbuffered solutions there is, 
in addition to this, a marked effect noticeable due to the varying 
alkali content of the dye product and possibly to variations in 
the dye constitution. Many investigators also ascribe much 
influence to the carbon dioxide content of the air. 


Experiments with Bromthymol Blue and Para-Nitrophenol. 


Different samples of bromthymol blue gave the following pH 
values in the same sample of laboratory distilled water. 


pH 

Bromthymol blue solution from laboratory stock............. 6.4 

Solution from LaMotte bromthymol blue.................... 6.0 

Same, with alkali according to W. M. Clark................. 6.7 

Other sample from LaMotte bromthymol blue............... 6.2 
Bromthymol blue solution from Hynson, Westcott, and Dun- 

TUNG so. cs ce bp bie crore viciatelale pre cle vm CUE Ot oleic tan ane 5.8 


The tests were carried out by taking great care to eliminate 
the influence of the atmosphere and of the wall of the container. 
Carefully cleaned tubes of Nonsol glass with narrow necks and 
bearing a mark at 10 ce. were used. Before each test a tube was 
rinsed out with the water to be tested, then 0.6 cc. of the 0.04 
per cent indicator solution was pipetted into both the water and 
the control tube with buffer solution. This control has to be 
prepared every time, for the percentage of the dye is not a suffi- 
cient indication of its color strength, and because standard tubes 
do not keep indefinitely. 

When alkali was not used in dissolving the dye, the dye was 
first dissolved in pure alcohol and then diluted with distilled 
water. Later on it was found advantageous always to dissolve 
the dye first in alcohol and then add a quantity of alkali necessary 
to obtain a neutral indicator solution. In preparing different 
solutions of the same indicator without alkali, it is readily seen 
from their color that their acidity varies within wide limits. A 
solution of pure, recrystallized bromthymol blue from Hynson, 
Westcott, and Dunning had the color of a potassium bichromate 
solution. These solutions must, therefore, induce a varying 
acidity in unbuffered solutions, into which they are brought for 
testing. 
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Michaelis and Kriiger* have determined the ‘acid error’ of 
para-nitrophenol and have given it a thorough theoretical con- 
sideration assuming, of course, that the dye which they were using 
was chemically pure. They also give a procedure for testing 
tap water. According to these authors bromthymol blue being 
used in a much lower concentration on account of its high color 
strength, should not show any noticeable influence from the 
acidity of the dye. 

It appears possible, but not practical, to determine the source 
of the variations mentioned, through an exact analysis of the 
dye. The author preferred to use conductivity water for testing 
the different bromthymol blue products and to adjust the in- 
dicator solutions by means of the proper amounts of alkali to show 
a neutral reaction in this water. The salt error may then be 
estimated by addition of highly purified neutral salts. To carry 
out this investigation successfully the preparation of a water of 
high purity was necessary. 

Conductivity water was prepared by first distilling in an in- 
soluble glass container (Nonsol or Jena) under reduced pressure 
from KMnO, + H.SO, and afterwards from Ba(OH).. <A stream 
of CO.-free air was constantly passed through the water and the 
entire apparatus. The distillate was kept in a 400 cc. steamed 
Nonsol flask closed by a stopper with a syphon tube and a tube 
with soda lime as described by Arndt.’ The electrical conductivity 
of the water was determined, and the water always used on 
the same day in which it was prepared. The batch used for 
the following experiments had an electrical conductivity of 
0.7 X 10-§ mhos. 

Two different bromthymol blue solutions were prepared in the 
way described above. The pH of the indicator solutions was 
determined electrometrically and compared with different solu- 
tions of 0.04 per cent concentration. 


pH 

A solution of pure, recrystallized bromthymol blue, giving 
a strongly acid reaction in conductivity water.......... 3.17 
Meron ine rsOl on Adstisteds.t. tact cet etnies. anes Scat Se 7.36 


‘Michaelis, L., and Kriiger, R., Biochem. Z., 1921, cxix, 317-321. 
® Arndt, K., Handbuch der physikalisch-chemischen Technik, Stuttgart, 
2nd edition, 1923, 651. 
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Another adjusted bromthymol blue solution................ 7.39 
A bromthymol blue solution showing an alkaline reaction in 
conductivity water..............-.0:- a Op deg ta oe ote 4300 


The color of the adjusted bromthymol blue solutions is a dark 
green without red translucence. With more alkali it becomes 
rapidly blue. Unfortunately this solution is not stable. Both 
solutions, though kept in paraffined Nonsol flasks showed a red 
translucence after a period of about 2 months and gave with con- 
ductivity water a pH of 6.4. The pH determined electrometri- 
cally was then found to be 6.16 to 6.88. The reading varied 
within about 10 millivolts. One sample kept in a bottle of 
ordinary glass turned to a blue color. 

From these facts, it} can be seen that bromthymol blue in 
solution undergoes changes which so far as we can determine, are 
uncontrollable. A further indication in this direction will be 
found in the last part of this article and in the publication of 
Clark and Lubs* on this indicator. ) 

Another indicator, covering approximately the same pH range 
is para-nitrophenol. On account of its relatively simple constitu- 
tion this indicator is not likely to undergo any changes similar to 
those found in bromthymol blue. To obtain a solution of such 
an alkalinity so that it will show a neutral reaction in pure water, 
the following procedure was adopted: ; 


5.00 cc. of the 0.3 per cent para-nitrophenol solution in pure water was 
titrated with 1/10 n KOH using Biilmann’s quinhydrone electrode as an 
indicator of the H ion concentration. 0.33 to 0.34 cc. 1/10 n KOH was 
necessary to bring it to pH 7, the beginning P.p. corresponding to pH 4.90. 
From this the amount of alkali necessary for the whole batch was calcu- 
lated. The amount of alkali used corresponds to approximately 1/3 mol of 
the indicator concentration (assuming the dye powder to be 100 per cent 
pure). A test made then with conductivity water gave a neutral reaction. 


Influence of the Atmosphere. 


When tests in unbuffered solutions are made with bromthymol 
blue there is always a noticeable change to a more acid reaction 
from 2 to 10 minutes after the indicator has been added. This is 
mostly ascribed to absorption of CO, from the air’? because the 


6 Clark, W. M., and Lubs, H. A., J. Washington Acad. Sc., 1916, vi, 486. 
pawaane L. E. pu eR PnyeeC hems "1925, xxix, 551. 
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change does not occur in buffer solution. Certain experiments 
seemed to indicate otherwise. The color change in question 
occurred as readily with distilled water which had been standing 
in contact with the atmosphere for a long time. Conductivity 
water gave the same initial pH value after standing exposed to the 
air for 1 hour as when freshly drawn from the container. More- 
over para-nitrophenol did not give a noticeable change towards 
the acid side within 10 minutes and the next day showed a slightly 
more alkaline reaction. 7 

Fales and Nelson® found that with para-nitrophenol indicator 
their laboratory distilled water showed a pH of 6.2 and after 
redistillation 5.8. Elimination of CO, could only have increased 
the pH value. It is most probable that the first value should 
be above 7. The loss might then be explained by elimination 
of NH3. 


SUMMARY. 


1. A bromthymol blue solution for testing unbuffered solutions 
may be satisfactorily prepared by adding alkali until a pure dark — 
green color is obtained. 

2. Para-nitrophenol is recommended as a more reliable indicator 
for unbuffered solutions when it is used in a neutral solution. 

3. Carbon dioxide from the atmosphere does not seem to affect 
the colorimetric pH test. 


§ Fales, H. A., and Nelson, J. M., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1915, xxxvii, 2769. 
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THE MUCOPROTEINS OF THE SNAILS, HELIX ASPERSA 
AND HELIX POMATIA. 


By P. A. LEVENE. 
(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 


(Received for publication, July 13, 1925) 


The problem of the structure of complex proteins containing 
carbohydrates in their molecule is still a subject of discussion. 
The fundamental questions which have been debated during the 
last decades and which have been the subject of many contro- 
versies are concerned with the nature of the carbohydrate group 
present in the molecule of these substances. Since the dis- 
covery of mucoproteins or mucins, as all of them were termed 
originally, three mutually antagonistic views were advanced. 
Chronologically, they were the following: All mucoproteins are 
physical mixtures of a polysaccharide, resembling dextrin, and 
proteins. The polysaccharide was termed ‘‘animal gum”’ (Land- 
wehr'!). Through the experimental criticism of Hammarsten,? 
this view was modified by its author and in its final form it as- 
sumed a chemical union between the animal gum and the pro- 
tein. The second view, of more recent date, was that the car- 
bohydrate complexes of all mucoproteins were conjugated sulfuric 
acids of the type of mucoitin sulfuric acid. The third theory 
presented the structure of this group of substances in the form of 
a peptide or glucosidic linking between simple sugars (amino 
sugars) and proteins. 

There were authorities who believed in the existence of repre- 
sentatives of each one of the three types of substances. The- 
oretically, every one of the three theories is possible and, therefore, 
the final decision will depend only on facts. However, the number 
2% complex proteins containing carbohydrates in their molecules 
S$ very great and it will require much time and labor to analyze 
ill of them. 

1 Landwehr, H. A., Z. physiol. Chem., 1882, vi, 74. 

* Hammarsten, O., Arch. ges. Physiol., 1885, xxxvi, 412. 
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A very critical and, for its time, a classical investigation inte 
the question of mucoproteins was carried out by Hammarster 
40 years ago. Hammarsten came to the conclusion that tw 
types of’ proteins containing carbohydrates in their molecul 
were obtainable from Helix pomatia. One type is represented bj 
the substances obtainable from the mucus secreted by thes 
animals and by that extracted from the foot of the animal. Thess 
mucoproteins are characterized by their elementary compositior 
which does not differ much from that of simple proteins. It 
distinction from these mucoproteins, he prepared one from th 
“protein glands’? of these animals. The latter substance pos 
sessed a peculiarly low nitrogen content varying between 6 anc 
8 per cent, and readily yielded on extraction with water or better 
on extraction with dilute alkali, a polysaccharide which he namec 
‘‘sinistrin.”’ 

No further work on the mucoproteins of these animals was 
recorded until very recently. Meanwhile the theory of the 
animal gum seemed to have been entirely discredited, on the one 
hand, by the failure of Folin in Hammarsten’s laboratory te 
prepare nitrogen-free polysaccharides from several mucoprotein: 
and, on the other hand, by the successful isolation of mucoitir 
and chondroitin sulfuric acids from many mucoproteins whick 
was accomplished in the laboratories of Hofmeister and of the 
present writer, in cooperation with Lépez-Sudrez particularly. 

In the year 1920, for the first time after the date of Ham- 
marsten’s publication, reference was made to the carbohydrate 
complex obtainable from the proteins of Helix pomatia. Schmied- 
eberg’ in a very comprehensive publication on mucoproteins made 
a statement that from the proteins of Helix pomatia a nitrogen- 
free polysaccharide is obtainable which has the structure of 4a 
elucosan-pentosan. 

Thus it is seen from this brief review that the work on the 
mucoproteins of Helix pomatia had a great influence on oul 
conception of the structure of mucoproteins in general. Hence, 
it seemed expedient to test the old conclusions by more- modern 
methods. 

Every new work on this problem, of course, has the benefit 
of the experience of Hammarsten which led to a differentiation 


3 Schmiedeberg, O., Arch. exp. Path. u. Pharmakol., 1920, lxxxvii, 44. 
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yetween the mucoproteins derived from the mucus of these 
nimals and the substances obtained from the foot, on the one 
and, and that obtained from the protein glands, on the other. 
t is unfortunate that the task of dissecting the glands of the 
nimals is too difficult to permit its being carried out on a large 
cale. The present work was done on a larger scale than that 
f the older investigators; nevertheless the available material was 
ot sufficiently large to permit as accurate an investigation as is 
equired by modern standards. 

Notwithstanding the many shortcomings, the results obtained 
n the course of the present work are sufficient to warrant several 
ery definite conclusions. First, that the mucoprotein of the 
nucus belongs to the group derived from mucoitin sulfuric acid. 
, substance having the properties of the latter was isolated in a 
tate free from protein and perfectly intact in every respect save 
or a loss of some of its sulfuric acid radicle. It gave on partial 
drolysis a disaccharide (mucosin), and after complete hydroly- 
is, there were obtained chitosamine and -a volatile fatty acid 
n a proportion equivalent to one acetyl group for each atom 
f nitrogen. On distillation with hydrochloric acid, it gave 
urfural. When mucosin was treated in the same way the yield of 
urfural was equal to that required by the theory for equal pro- 
ortions of glucuronic acid and of chitosamine. Whether the 
‘uronic’ acid was actually glucuronic, or galacturonic, or some 
ther acid of this type was as yet not ascertained. 

The present substance, like all other mucoitin sulfuric acids, 
lid not reduce Fehling’s solution directly, but did so after hydroly- 
is with mineral acids. It gave a positive test for glucuronic acid 
vith naphthoresorcinol. 

Very characteristic for the substance is its solubility. Like 
Jl other mucoitin sulfuric acids, it is insoluble in all organic 
olvents including glacial acetic acid. It is insoluble in water 
nd in alkalies, and is soluble in strong mineral acids. In these 
olutions the substance was dextrorotatory. 

On the basis of solubility the present mucoitin sulfuric acid 
longs to the subgroup A, of which the substance derived from 
‘funis mucin”’ is a representative member. 

Thus, the general characteristics of the mucoitin sulfuric acid 
lerived from the mucus of the snails are quite clear and they con- 
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firm the conclusions expressed in previous publications that 
mucoproteins secreted by mucous membranes are derivatives of 
mucoitin sulfuric acid. The interesting point attached to the 
mucoitin sulfuric acid obtained from the snails is its insolubility 
in water. Previously, substances of this type were obtained only 
from certain forms of connective tissue structures. Since the 
mucoitin sulfuric acid derived from the snails was prepared by a 
much simpler process than those which led to the soluble forms of 
mucoitin sulfuric acid, it is suggestive that the soluble mucoitin 
sulfuric acid is a product of the insoluble form. This suggestion 
is only tentative. | 

Somewhat more complex is the problem of the chemical structure 
of the polysaccharides obtained from the tissues of the snails. 
It was stated above that Hammarsten was the first to have pointed 
out that the carbohydrate obtained from the mucoprotein of the 
foot differed from that prepared from the body of the snail; the 
first having the properties of the carbohydrate radicle char- 
acteristic for other mucoproteins, the second being a distinctive 
substance. Our observations in certain respects are in harmony 
with those of Hammarsten. The complex carbohydrate prepared 
by us from the mucoprotein of the foot of the snails resembled, 
in the main, the analogous substance prepared from the mucus. 
The substance prepared from the mucoprotein of the foot, how- 
ever, contained a small proportion of a different polysaccharide, 
which is more abundant in the bodies of the snails. As was 
mentioned above, Hammarsten discovered the polysaccharide 
and referred to it as ‘“‘sinistrin.’”’ We believe that the material 
prepared by Hammarsten was purer than ours as we did not 
attempt the extirpation of the gland with anatomical accuracy. 
The polysaccharide prepared by us was sparingly soluble in water 
but readily soluble in strong mineral acids and also to some extent, 
in alkalies. In the majority of cases the solution was too opaque 
to permit a very dependable reading of its optical rotation. 
Whenever it was possible to take the rotation it was found to be 
to the right, and on a few occasions, the substance was inactive. 
The optical behavior alone was sufficient to indicate that the 
~ substance was not homogeneous. Furthermore, the substance 
contained small quantities of nitrogen and sulfur, which indicated 
that it contained a small proportion of mucoitin sulfuric acid. 


Ries 
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m hydrolysis with dilute mineral acids, the substance gave a 
yaximum yield of about 60 per cent of a monosaccharide, cal- 
ulated on the basis of glucose. Besides, on distillation there 
yas obtained between 20 and 30 per cent of acetic acid. The most 
ateresting point in connection with the polysaccharide was the 
ature of the hexose. This was found to be that of galactose. 
‘he configuration of the hexose was suggested first by the phenyl- 
sazone prepared from it. This consisted of small platelets, 
ras dextrorotatory, showing, with time, a decline in the numerical 
alue of the rotation. This property is peculiar among hexoses 
nly to phenylgalactosazone and to phenylgulosazone. Besides, 
he melting point of the osazone was 195°C., (uncorrected) which 
scharacteristic for galactosazone. On oxidation with nitric acid, 
wucic acid was formed, which was identified by its melting 
oint (m.p. 215°C.), by the absence of optical activity, and by its 
lementary composition. 

Thus, the substance seems to be a polysaccharide composed of 
alactose, or perhaps of acetyl galactose. It is the first of this 
ind observed in animal tissues. Galactosans, to the knowledge 
f the author, have been prepared only from plants in the form 
fgums. Thus the term animal gum may be well applied to this 
ubstance. 

The question then arises whether this polysaccharide is actually 

component of a “glucoprotein,’”? as Hammarsten suggested, or 
3a substance which occurs in the tissues of the snails in a free 
tate and is adsorbed to the protein during the precipitation. The 
utter possibility seems to be suggested by the analytical data 
n the so called “glucoprotein.”? Hammarsten and before him, 
lichwald and others have found that this protein contained only 
per cent of nitrogen. No other mucoprotein is known with a 
itrogen content as low as the one just mentioned. It was there- 
re attempted to extract the polysaccharide directly from the 
rgans by means of hot water. The method of Pfliiger and 
ferking was used for separating the polysaccharide from the 
rotein material. Under these conditions, the same polysac- 
daride was obtained as that from the so called “glucoprotein”’ 
f Hammarsten. It was hydrolyzed into galactose and a volatile 
sid (acetic). This observation was in a way surprising, as 
‘ammarsten reported the isolation of glycogen from the tissues 
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of the snail. In this respect the experience of Hammarsten was 
at variance with that of Landwehr. Since the identification and 
the isolation of glycogen is a very simple matter, it 1s possible 
that the presence or absence of glycogen is conditioned by the 
nutritional state of the animals. It was fortunate for us that 
in the tissues of our animals, glycogen was completely absent, 
and this fact facilitated the isolation of the galactose polysac- 
charide. It is possible, however, that still another polysaccharide 
is present in the tissues. This possibility is suggested because 
frequently the osazone prepared from the products of hydrolysis 
was optically inactive and melted at 202°C. On the other hand, 
only mucic acid could, with certainty, be isolated from the prod- 
ucts of nitric acid oxidation of the polysaccharide. It is un- 
fortunate that the material was not accessible in quantities to 
permit a more thorough purification of the polysaccharide and of 
its products of hydrolysis. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


PAR USL: 


The work on Helix aspersa Miiller var. maxima Taylor will 
be reported first in view of the fact that the material was available 
in larger quantities and therefore permitted more detailed analysis. 

Mucoprotein from the Mucus.—This material was collected 
according to the suggestion of Hammarsten. The shell of the 
animal was opened and by rubbing the animal with a glass rod 
it was caused to secrete the mucus. The fresh secretion was 
transferred into 95 per cent alcohol and kept until a quantity 
sufficient for work (about 500 gm. of the moist mucoprotein) was 
collected. In order to facilitate the precipitation of the muco- 
protein, the alcohol was acidulated with acetic acid. The muco- 
protein was then separated from the alcohol in part by 
passing through cheese-cloth, in part by filtration. The precipi- 
tate was transferred into a fresh portion of alcohol which was 
refluxed for 2 to 3 hours. The mucoprotein was then freed from 
the alcohol at first by filtration and subsequently by passing 
through a hydraulic press. The fairly dry cake was minced in a 
meat chopper. This material contained a considerable quantity 
of lime salts and, in order to remove the latter, it was suspended 
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in large quantities of hot water containing I or 2 per cent of acetic 
acid and the mixture was turbinated. The water was renewed 
svery 2 hours and the extraction continued until the suspended 
material on incineration left only a very small mineral residue. 
The suspended material was finally washed with pure water, again 
iltered, and passed through a hydraulic press. 


Mucoitin Sulfuric Acid. 


_ The mucoitin sulfuric acids can be prepared from this material 
n several ways. Each has its own advantages and the choice 
yf the method should be determined by the purpose for which the 
naterial is needed. 

_ First Process—By this process, the mucoitin sulfuric acid is 
ybtained in the most unaltered state. About 500 gm. of the 
nucoprotein, still moist, are taken up in 1000 ce. of a 5 per cent 
olution of sodium hydroxide and the mixture is placed in a 
haking machine. After a short interval] the mucoprotein is 
lissolved into a homogeneous viscous fluid. The shaking is 
‘continued for 48 hours. At the end of that time the viscous. 
luid is transferred into twice its volume of 95 per cent alcohol. 
\ precipitate is then formed which is removed by centrifugaliza- 
jon. It is washed repeatedly with 95 per cent alcohol. The 
wecipitate is then suspended in 800 cc. of 5 per cent aqueous 
odium hydroxide and again shaken for 24 hours. At this phase 
he sodium salt of the mucoitin sulfuric acid appears in the main 
o the form of a suspension. At the end of the 24 hours the 
aixture is transferred into twice its volume of 95 per cent alcohol. 
‘he precipitate is separated from the fluid by centrifugalization. 
‘his material is practically insoluble in water. It has a gelatinous 
haracter and still gives a positive biuret test, which undoubtedly 
3 due to the soluble protein which adheres mechanically to the 
aucoitin sulfuric acid. In order to remove the traces of the 
‘dhering soluble protein, the material is suspended in 5 per cent 
queous sodium hydroxide and placed in the shaking machine 
or an hour. After that time the mucoitin sulfuric acid is sedi- 
aented by centrifugalization. The alkali is replaced by distilled 
vater and the suspension again is placed in a shaking machine. 
‘he latter operation is repeated as long as the mucoitin sulfuric 
cid gives a positive biuret test. The final product is biuret- 
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free but still contains some calcium. In order to remove the 
latter, hydrochloric acid is added very cautiously to a suspension 
of the mucoitin sulfuric acid in water until the mixture reacts 
acid to Congo red. The suspension is then placed in a shaking 
machine for about 4 hour. The dilute hydrochloric acid is 
replaced by distilled water and the shaking with fresh portions of 
distilled water is repeated until the washings no longer contain 
chlorineions. The final product is dried by treatment with alcohol 
and ether. The average yield from 500 gm. of moist mucoprotein 
is from 15 to 18 gm. of mucoitin sulfuric acid. | 

Second Process.—This process is much less laborious and time 
consuming but has the disadvantage that it leads to a smaller 
yield and to a product which contains less sulfur than the sub- 
stance obtainable by the first process. 

The mucoprotein is taken up in twice its weight of 5 per cent 
solution of sodium hydroxide and placed on a water bath for 3 
hours. The clear solution is then cooled and neutralized with 
acetic acid.. A precipitate consisting chiefly of protein material 
is formed and removed by centrifugalization. From the super- 
natant liquid the mucoitin sulfuric acid is precipitated by means of 
basic lead acetate and ammonia. ‘This precipitate is freed from 
supernatant liquid by centrifugalization. The precipitate is 
washed several times with water and is then taken up in enough 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to convert all the lead into is 
chloride. The lead chloride is removed by centrifugalization 
and the supernatant liquid is poured into a large excess of glacial 
acetic acid. The mucoitin sulfuric acid settles out in the form 
of a flocculent precipitate. ‘This again is freed from the super- 
natant liquid by centrifugalization. It is taken up in a little 
water and precipitated by means of alcohol. By this process 
protein-free mucoitin sulfuric acid can be prepared in about 48 
hours. The maximum yield obtainable by this process was 10 
em. out of 500 gm. of moist mucoprotein. 

A substance which as regards its sulfur content occupies a 
position intermediate between the other two is obtained when the 
lead salt is suspended in water containing barium acetate and a 
stream of hydrogen sulfide gas is passed through the mixture. 
The filtrate is then concentrated to a very small volume and is 
poured into a large excess of glacial acetic acid. The product 
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btained in this way is taken up in water and reprecipitated with 
leohol. 

Properties of the Mucoitin Sulfuric Acid——As was already 
tated by each one of the above methods, a biuret-free substance 
sobtainable. It is very little soluble in water, in aqueous alka- 
es, or in dilute mineral acids. It is soluble in concentrated 
yineral acids giving a slightly opalescent solution. The substance 
oes not reduce Fehling’s solution but shows a strong reduction 
{ter preliminary hydrolysis. The substance gives with naphtho- 
esorcinol a very strong test for glucuronic acid. The best 
amples prepared by the first process contained only half the 
heoretical amount of sulfuric acid; on the other hand, after 
efluxing for 1 hour over a free flame with a solution of 20 per cent 
f oxalic acid, a product is obtained which still contains 1 per 
ent of sulfur. 


Composition of the Various Samples of Mucoitin Sulfuric Acid. 


ample I prepared by the first process: 

0.1000 gm. substance required for neutralization (Kjeldahl) 1.90 ee. 
Iwnacid. N 2.66. 

0.2048 gm. substance: 0.0350 gm. BaSO,. S 2.34. 
ample II prepared by the second process: 

0.0924 gm. substance: 0.1370 gm. CO2 and 0.0468 gm. HO. C 40.43, 
[ 5.66. 
0.1626 gm. substance neutralized (Kjeldahl) 3.0 cc. of 0.1 nN acid. N 
58. 
| 0.1635 gm. substance: 0.0136 gm. BaSO,y. S 1.14. 
ample III prepared according to the third process: 
' 0.1000 gm. substance neutralized (Kjeldahl) 3.50 cc. of 0.1 N acid. 
’ 490. 
0.2590 gm. substance: 0.0312 gm. BaSO,. S 1.65. 


‘28H sgO29N28o. Calculated. 'e 35.72, H 5.18, N 2.99, S 6.82. 
Found. Sample I. 8266 2a 34% 
Semel aban A043. 5, OG. 2, oR econ iss 
| pa Foe 2 Oh ES SAL OOS cer Le Onr 
| 


Mucosin. 


It was pointed out in previous publications on mucoitin sul- 
mic acids that mucosin was much less stable than chondrosin, 
ad that great caution must be exercised not to permit the hydroly- 
§ to pass beyond the stage of mucosin formation. To avoid 
ie latter danger, it was attempted to hydrolyze the mucoitin 
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sulfuric acid by means of oxalic acid. 10 gm. of the substance 
were taken up in 200 cc. of a 20 per cent solution of oxalic acid 
and refluxed over a free flame for 1 hour. At the end of that time 
the heavy floccules of the mucoitin sulfuric acid disappeared 
leaving only a fine white precipitate consisting, in the main, of 
calcium oxalate. ‘The solution was practically colorless. It was 
freed from the sediment by centrifugalization and was poured 
into 5 volumes of a mixture consisting of equal parts of alcohol 
and ether. 

In this manner a substance was obtained which was more 
soluble than the original substance. The substance had 50 per 
cent of its nitrogen in the form of amino nitrogen and still con- 
tained 1 per cent of sulfur. The yield of the substance was 6 
gm. from 10 gm. of the original material. These 5 gm. were then 
dissolved in 100 ec. of 10 per cent hydrochloric acid, and refluxed 
for $ hour on a boiling water bath. The solution was then con- 
centrated under reduced pressure to 5 ce. and poured into 600 ce. 
of a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and ether. The material 
obtained after this operation differed only little from the original. 
The proportion of amino to total nitrogen had increased to about 
60 per cent. The yield from 5 gm. was 4.8 gm. This material 
was then dissolved in 50 ce. of 20 per cent hydrochloric acid and 
treated as before; 1.2 gm. of mucosin were obtained. The sub- 
stance was slightly colored and could not be used for optical 
measurement. 0.050 gm. of the substance had the reducing 
power of 0.027 gm. of glucose. 

The substance contained 4.69 per cent of total nitrogen and 
4.02 per cent of amino nitrogen. 0.400 gm. of the substance 
gave on distillation 0.065 gm. of phloroglucide of furfural, which 
corresponds to 50 per cent of glucuronic acid. 

Thus the substance had the properties of mucosin but was as 
yet crude. Unfortunately, further purification was impossible 
because of the lack of material. | 


Chitosamine. | 


5 gm. were taken up in 25 cc. of 20 per cent hydrochloric acid 
to which 2 gm. of barium chloride and 1 gm. of stannous chloride 
had been added and refluxed over a free flame. The solution was 
then freed from barium and from tin and concentrated undel 
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reduced pressure. Chitosamine hydrochloride crystallized out. 
The substance turned dark above 200°C., but had no melting 
point. It analyzed as follows: 


No. 144. 0.0100 gm. substance: 1.20 ce. nitrogen gas (Van Slyke). 
C.Hi;0;N- HCl. Calculated. N 6:5r, 
Found. ay fae 


The optical rotation of the substance was 


. Inttial. Equilibrium. 
0.98° X 100 20 \ +0.76° X 100 
[a] = Sa = +98° [a] > = Sa = +76° 


Furfural. 


The distillation of furfural was conducted under the usual 
conditions. The yield of the phloroglucide was much below that 
required by theory. One of the reasons, however, might have 
been the fact that only small quantities of material were available 
for these experiments. On the other hand, from mucosin, the 
yield of the phloroglucide of furfural agreed with that required 
by the theory. Thus, 0.5000 gm. of the crude product yielded 
9.035 gm. of phloroglucide of furfural, which corresponds to 
J.100 gm. or 20 per cent of glucuronic acid, whereas the theory 


: 
requires 40 per cent. 


Estimation of the Volatile Fatty Acids. 


The volatile fatty acids were estimated in two ways. In one 
sase, the material was suspended in an excess of barium hydroxide 
ind refluxed over a free flame in an apparatus protected against 
the absorption of carbon dioxide from the air. The operation 
vas continued for 4 hours at the end of which time it was inter- 
tupted, and the material allowed to cool. The mixture was 
hen made acid to Congo red by means of sulfuric acid and 
listilled. The distillate was received in 0.1 w alkali protected 
gainst the absorption of carbon dioxide from the air. 

_ Either 1 or 0.500 gm. of the material was used for distillation. 
Jalculated for acetic acid, the yields varied between 10 and 15 
ver cent. The yield required by theory for free chondroitin 
ulfuric acid is 12.6 per cent. The small amount of available 
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material did not permit the isolation and the identification of the 
acid. 


Polysaccharide from the Mucoproteins of the Foot of the Snails. 


From the foot of the snails the mucoprotein was extracted 
according to the directions of Hammarsten. ‘The minced organs 
were extracted with a 0.1 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide, 
the solution centrifugalized, and the mucoprotein precipitated 
from the supernatant liquid by means of acetic acid. The precipi- 
tate thus formed was redissolved and reprecipitated several 
times. The final product contained 14 per cent of nitrogen. 
The final precipitate of the mucoprotein was refluxed with 95 
per cent alcohol for several hours then taken up in alkali, and 
further treated exactly according to the second process described 
above and the product obtained from it was undoubtedly a 
mixture of mucoitin sulfuric acid with the polysaccharide. The 
proportion of the former was undoubtedly very large. This is 
quite natural since the dissecting of the foot from the body was 
not carried out with anatomical accuracy. The composition of 
one of the samples obtained by this process was the following. 


C 40.39, H 6.19, N 3.58, S 0.48. 


The substance gave a negative biuret test and with naphtho- 
resorcinol a strong test for glucuronic acid. 


Polysaccharide from the So Called “‘Glucoprotein.”’ 


The so called “‘glucoprotein”’ was prepared from the bodies of 
the snails in exactly the same manner as the mucoprotein from 
the foot. It contained 12 per cent of nitrogen. The carbohy- 
drate was isolated by the second process employed for the prep- 
aration of mucoitin sulfuric acid from the mucoprotein of the 
mucus. The final product obtained in this manner was a slightly 
grayish white powder. It was never completely soluble in water. 
The solution was practically always opaque. The substance 
was completely soluble in hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 
1.19 and from this solution it is precipitated by means of alcohol. 
In hydrochloric acid solution the substance is slightly dextro- 
rotatory. Some samples appeared entirely inactive. The sub- 
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stance always contained small proportions of nitrogen and sulfur, 
though the biuret test was apparently negative. No perceptible 
test for glucuronic acid could be obtained with naphthoresorcinol; 
also with orcinol the test was negative. The yield of furfural on 
distillation was negligible. The small proportions of nitrogen 
and sulfur (when present) were undoubtedly due to insignificant 
admixtures of mucoitin sulfuric acid. The substance gave with 
odine a negative test for either starch or dextrin. 

_ Samples were obtained containing as little as 0.3 to 0.6 per cent 
of nitrogen and contained no sulfur. 

The sample which was used for the experiments described 
xelow had the following composition. The purer samples were 
100 small for further work. 


Sample No. 598. C 42.61, H 6.388, N 0.98, S 0.67. 


Hydrolysis of the Polysaccharide. 


1 gm. of the substance was hydrolyzed by refluxing over a free 
ame with 100 cc. of 4 per cent sulfuric acid. The resulting 
rerfectly colorless solution was dextrorotatory ([a] = -+0.32°) 
nd reduced Fehling’s solution equivalent to 0.586 gm. of glucose. 
From this solution an osazone was obtained which crystallized 
7om pyridine and alcohol. It crystallized in bright platelets 
ielting at 197° (uncorrected). 

The rotation of the osazone in pyridine and alcohol solution 
>= 1 per cent;/ = 50mm.). 


Initial. Equilibrium. 


a2? = 410.35° a2? = +0,16° 


_The rotation and the direction of the mutarotation of the 
ibstance suggested that it was a phenylgalactosazone. 

From samples which contained more impurities the osazone 
as inactive and in such cases, the melting point was somewhat 
igher; namely, 202°C. 


Nitric Acid Oxidation. 


3 em. of the polysaccharide were hydrolyzed by refluxing for 8 
ours over a free flame in 150 ce. of 10 per cent nitric acid. The 
ution was then concentrated to 30 cc., an equal volume of 
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nitric acid of specific gravity 1.4 was added, and the solution was 
allowed to stand overnight and then rapidly oxidized. From 
this material 0.500 gm. of mucic acid was obtained. ‘The sub- 
stance was optically inactive, melted at 215°C., and had the 
following composition. 


0.1000 gm. substance: 0.1252 gm. COz and 0.0442 gm. H;0. 
C.Hi003. Calculated. C 34.22, H 4.80. 
Found. “34.14, “ 4.95. 


Acetyl Estimation. 


1 gm. of the material was used for acetyl estimation by the 
barium hydroxide hydrolysis and subsequent distillation of the 
hydrolysate acidulated with sulfuric acid as described in an earlier 
section of this paper. The yield was 0.200 gm. of acetic acid 
which was identified as the silver salt. For analysis it was re- 
crystallized from water. 


0.050 gm. substance: 0.0324 gm. Ag. 
C.H;02.Ag. Calculated. Ag 64.31. 
Found. “ 64.80. 


Polysaccharide Obtained Directly from the Bodies of the Snails. 


The initial stages of the isolation of this polysaccharide were 
those recommended by Pfliiger and Nerking for the isolation of 
glycogen. The minced material was allowed to stand on the boil 
ing water bath for 3 hours with 2 volumes of hot water. The mix 
ture was then made to contain 3 per cent of potassium hydroxide and 
8 per cent of potassium iodide and to the mixture alcohol was added 
as long as it continued to produce precipitation. The precipitate 
was collected by centrifugalization and was washed several times 
with a 50 per cent solution of alcohol containing 3 per cent of 
alkali and 8 per cent of potassium iodide. 

Further purification was very tedious. The crude material 
was dissolved in hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 1.19, care 
being taken to avoid warming the solution. The solution (cooled 
in an ice and salt mixture) was centrifugalized and the supel- 
natant liquid was poured into alcohol. The precipitate was 
then centrifugalized and washed with alcohol until all the free 
mineral acid was removed. The precipitate was then suspended 
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n water and reprecipitated by alcohol. In this manner the still 
idhering traces of hydrochloric acid were removed completely. 
[he product obtained in this manner was a mixture of the new 
»olysaccharide and mucoitin sulfuric acid. 

_ For the separation of the two, advantage is taken of the differ- 
mees in their solubilities. The mucoitin sulfuric acid is the 
nore insoluble product, and the polysaccharide is more soluble. 
Che product just described was taken up in water and centrifu- 
alized. From the supernatant liquid, the polysaccharide was 
recipitated by means of alcohol. The insoluble fractions could 
»e purified by taking up in a little hydrochloric acid so that only 
yvart went into solution. The insoluble part contained 3.15 per 
ent of nitrogen and 1.5 per cent of sulfur. 

_ The polysaccharide was again dissolved in water and centrifugal- 
zed, and the supernatant liquid was precipitated with alcohol. 

_ The final product had the same properties as the polysaccharide 
.btained from the so called ‘glucoprotein.” It also contained a 
mall admixture of mucoitin sulfuric acid which could undoubtedly 
ve entirely removed if sufficient material were available. 


Sample I. 0.0925 gm. substance required (Kjeldahl) 0.65 cc. 0.1 n alkali. 
0.2041 gm. substance: 0.0100 gm. BaSO, (Carius). 

Ost 052 eat oY : 0.1644 gm. CO: and 0.0600 gm. H;0. 
Found. C 42.61, H 6.38, N 0.98, S 0.67. 


*urer samples were obtainable when the hot aqueous extracts 
f the bodies were removed by centrifugalization and only the 
asidues were treated as above. The product obtained in this 
anner contained practically no sulfur and only minimal propor- 
tons of nitrogen, as is illustrated by the following two samples. 


No. 572. 0.1000 gm. substance required for neutralization (Kjeldahl) 
/20 cc. 0.1 N alkali. N 0.28. 
No. 580. 0.1000 gm. substance required for neutralization (Kjeldahl) 
'80 cc. 0.1 N alkali. N 0.42. 


gm. of the substance containing 0.9 per cent of nitrogen was 
ydrolyzed with 100 cc. of a 4 per cent solution of sulfuric acid. 
‘he solution was dextrorotatory (a = +0.60° in a 100 mm. 
ube) and contained 0.6287 gm. of reducing sugar, calculated on 
ae basis of glucose. (The voiume of the solution was 87 cc.) 
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The osazone prepared from it was optically inactive and had a 
melting point of 202°C. 


No. 614. 0.0626 gm. substance: 8.70 cc. of nitrogen gas at 28°C, 
and 756.2 mm. 
CisH2204N,. Calculated. N 15.63. 
Found. “15.69. 


Oxidation with Nitric Acid. 


3 gm. of the substance were hydrolyzed by refluxing over a 
free flame for 8 hours with 10 per cent nitric acid and the opera- 
tion was repeated as in the above described experiment. ‘The yield 
of crude mucic acid was 0.565 gm. For analysis it was twice re- 
crystallized out of water. It was optically inactive, had a melting 
point of 215°C., and had the following composition. 


0.1040 gm. substance: 0.1298 gm. COz2 and 0.0458 gm. HO. 
CeHioOs. Calculated. C 34.22, H 4.80. 
Found. * 34.03, “ 4.91. 


It is possible that the mother liquor from mucic acid contained 
saccharic acid. The mother liquor from mucic acid was rendered 
alkaline by means of potassium hydroxide and the solution was 
then acidulated with acetic acid. On addition of a little alcohol 
and subsequent scratching the walls of the beaker with a glass rod 
a crystalline deposit began to form. 

The acid potassium salt was then converted into the silver salt. 
Two fractions were obtained which were analyzed without re- 
crystallization. One (the major portion) contained 54.0 per 
cent of silver, the other, 62.0 per cent of silver. The silver salts 
of saccharic and anhydrosaccharic acids contain 50.95 and 538.2 
per cent of silver respectively. Silver oxalate contains 71.0 
percent. Since the mother liquor from the mucic acid did contain 
some oxalic acid, it is not possible for the present to interpret the 
significance of these silver salts. If saccharic acid were present, 
it may be derived from chitosamine, since the polysaccharide still 
contained a small impurity of mucoitin sulfuric acid. 
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, PART II. 
Helix pomatia. 


This snail was available in smaller quantities. However, 
practically all that was observed on the Helix aspersa was noted 
also on Helix pomatia. The mucoprotein from the mucus con- 
tained a mucoitin sulfuric acid, the so called ‘‘glucoprotein.”’ 
However, in this case, no attempt was made to isolate the poly- 
saccharide directly from the bodies of the snails. 
| The procedures for isolation and analysis were exactly the same 
as described in the first part of the paper and will therefore be 
omitted in this place. Only the analytical results will be reported. 


~ Mucoitin Sulfuric Acid Obtained from Mucoprotein of the Mucins. 


The substance was obtained by the two procedures described 
in the first part. 

One of the samples obtained by the first: process was converted 
into barium salt and analyzed as follows: 

0.2000 gm. substance neutralized (Kjeldahl) 3.65 cc. 0.1 N acid. N 


2.32. 
0.2086 gm. substance: 0.0762 gm. BaSO,. S_ 5.87. 


peoun4 * a : 0.0294 “ re Ba 9.01. 
CosHssOo9NoS2Bac. Calculated. N 2.32, Ss 5.30, Ba 22.70. 
Found. URAROL CeO soL SUL 


The composition of the products varied from one experiment to 
the other. 


Chitosamine. 


The chitosamine obtained from this material had the following 
composition. 


0.020 gm. substance: (Van Slyke) 2.35 cc. nitrogen gas at 25°C. and 769.9 
mm. 
C,.Hi30;N-HCl. Calculated. N 6.51. 
Found. Preoral: 


The optical rotation of the substance in 2.5 per cent hydrochloric 
acid was 


e 


Initial. . Equilibrium. 


_ +0.96° X 100 25 _ +0.76° X 100 


[e]> = 37a Ca hat Rae eas 
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The mucoitin sulfuric acid gave on distillation 8 per cent of the 
phloroglucide of furfural, which corresponds to about 24 per cent 
of glucuronic acid. The acetyl value corresponded to 15 per cent. 
The acetic acid was not isolated. 


Polysaccharide from the So Called ““Glucoprotein.” 


The polysaccharide was optically inactive and had the following 
composition. The purest samples contained 0.3 and 0.4 per cent 
of nitrogen. The larger sample had the following composition. 


C 36.88, H 5.09, N 1.2, S 0.8, and 8 per cent ash. 


1 gm. on hydrolysis gave in 84 cc. a dextrorotation of a, = 
+0.46° and reducing power equivalent to 0.560 gm. of glucose. 
The phenylosazone prepared from it had the appearance of a 
galactose. It had in pyridine-alcohol solution (¢ = 1 per cent, 

= 50 mm.), an initial rotation of ag = +0.10° and an equilib- 
rium rotation of a, = +0.10°. 


0.0748 gm. substance: 10.20 cc. nitrogen gas at 26.0°C. and 7.53 mm. 
CisH2204N.. Calculated. N 15.63. 
Found. "16945; 


1 gm. of the substance was oxidized with nitric acid and gave 
about 0.200 gm. of mucic acid. The substance was optically 
inactive and had a melting point of 215°C. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The carbohydrate radicle isolated from the mucoproteins 
of the mucus of Helix aspersa and Helix pomatia belongs to the 
group of mucoitin sulfuric acid. On partial hydrolysis the 
polysaccharides yield the disaccharide mucosin. From the 
product of complete hydrolysis there were isolated sulfuric 
acid, chitosamine, and a volatile fatty acid. On distillation 
with hydrochloric acid, the mucosin yielded furfural in a quantity 
required by the theory of the structure of this disaccharide. 

2. From the bodies of the snails a substance is obtainable which 
may be regarded as animal gum and which consists largely of a 
polygalactose, perhaps of an acetylated polygalactose. 

3. From the bodies of the snails by mere extraction with water 
and by further treatment by the process of Pfliiger and Nerking, 
an identical polysaccharide can be isolated. 


STUDIES OF GAS AND ELECTROLYTE EQUILIBRIA IN 
BLOOD. 


VIII. THE DISTRIBUTION OF HYDROGEN, CHLORIDE, AND BI- 
| CARBONATE IONS IN OXYGENATED AND REDUCED BLOOD. 


By DONALD D. VAN SLYKE, A. BAIRD HASTINGS, 
CECIL D. MURRAY, ano JULIUS SENDROY, Jr. 


(From the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 
(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


The purpose of this paper is to present data showing the effects 
of changes in blood reaction and oxygenation on the distribution 
ratios of hydrion activities and bicarbonate and chloride concen- 
‘trations between serum and cells, and to discuss the relative 
activity coefficients of the Cl and HCO; anions in serumand 
cells. 

In the fifth paper of this series (1) the laws governing the 
electrolyte and water distribution between cells and serum in the 
blood were formulated, and subjected to experimental verifi- 
cation. It was shown that as a first approximation 


(HJ. [Cll [HCO 


caiman (Clee GO Jn aur Us pte 
where [BHb], is the amount of base bound by hemoglobin in the 
cells. The value of f[BHb]. was expressed in their Equations 10 
and 14 of that paper. In the development of these equations it 
was pointed out that the assumption of complete dissociation of 
the electrolytes served only for a first approximation. However, 
if the dissociation (or activity) of the electrolytes in cells and 
serum were nearly equal it could be expected that the equation 
would hold approximately. This was found to be the case for the 
distribution of Cl and HCOs; in oxygenated blood under varying 
CO, tensions, and for the distribution of H’ as calculated from 
the CO. contents by Hasselbalch’s equation, pH = pKi’ + log 
[BHCO,] 


—<<______ 


[H.CO;] 
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In the present paper we have determined the distributions 
not only in oxygenated but also in reduced blood, in order to 
ascertain whether the predicted effect of reduction (causing r 
to move nearer to 1 as a result of the lesser amount of base bound 
by the hemoglobin) occurs. As will be shown in the experi- 
mental part, it does occur, and approximates the magnitude 
calculated from the effect of oxygenation and reduction on the 
base bound by the hemoglobin. 

We have also determined the H’ activities in reduced cells 
and serum directly by the electrometric method, and determined 
the pK’ of Hasselbalch’s equation for cell contents. By using 
this pK’ in calculating the H’ activities by Hasselbalch’s equa- 
tion in oxygenated blood, where the hydrogen electrode cannot 
be used, the activities thus estimated could be placed on a basis 
of measured electrometric H’ activity values. From the rela- 
tionship between the distribution ratios of H’ activities and Cl 
and HCO; concentrations between serum and cells we have 
attempted to estimate the relative activity coefficients for Cl’ 
and HCO,’ in serum and cells. The importance of such esti- 
mates was recognized by Warburg (2). We have attempted 
also to determine the Cl’ activities directly by the electrometric. 
method. The difficulties of doing so in the presence of the blood 
proteins, which Warburg (2) has discussed, have thus far pre- 
vented success at this point. 

For the determination of chlorides in the cells Van Slyke, Wu, 
and McLean (1) did not possess a method of satisfactory accuracy. 
They therefore estimated the initial cell Cl content by difference 
from whole blood and serum analyses, and calculated the subse- 
quent cell chloride variations, caused by varying COs, tensions, 
from the variations in serum Cl, for which a highly accurate 
method was available. Accordingly, as they pointed out, their 
chloride analyses afforded accurate data for the variation of the 
Cl ratio with changing pH, but could be accepted only as approx- 
imate for the absolute values of the [Cl].:[Cl], ratio. The 
accurate nitric acid ashing method for cell chlorides (3) developed 
in the meantime has been used in the present experiments, ahd 
we believe the absolute values of the chloride ratios, as well as 
the shifts in them, given in this paper are fairly reliable. They 
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indicate in agreement with Warburg (2) a [Cl].:[Cl], ratio curve 
definitely lower than the [HCOs;].:[HCOs3], curve. 


Symbols and Equations. 


The symbols used in the present paper are the following. 


= Donnan distribution ratio of diffusible ions between serum 


. 
and cells. 
y = activity coefficient of ions. 
a = activity of ions. 
C = molal concentration. 
V = valence. 
m = ionic strength. 
[Cl] = Cl molality in millimols of chloride per kilo of water. 
| [HCO;] = HCO; molality in millimols of bicarbonate per kilo of water. 
s = as a subscript refers to serum. 
c = as ‘‘ ‘S * ** cells. 
| (B), = milli-equivalents of serum base per kilo of whole blood. 
(B). — “< ce cell “é ag (a 6é ¢ ‘ce 
(BP), = 4 ‘base bound to serum protein per kilo 


of whole blood. 
) (BP). = milli-equivalents of base bound to cell protein per kilo 
of whole blood. 

(Hb) = millimols of hemoglobin per kilo of whole blood. 
(H.0), = kilos of serum water rhe AR ech heaa sh hi Ss 
(H,0), = ce 6c eell “< (<4 “ec é (<9 “cc 

Pco, = tension of CO, in millimeters of mercury. 

pH* = log aq’. 

pX = — log X in general. 


*Sérensen and Linderstrém-Lang (4) have recently reviewed the various 
standards upon which pH measurements have been based and have made 
the following recommendations regarding nomenclature and consistency 
‘n calculation. When the 0.1 N calomel electrode and the Bjerrum extrap- 
dlation is used the value of the calomel electrode at 18° is taken to be 
).38380 volts, if hydrogen ion values are to be consistent with the hydrogen 
on concentration of hydrochloric acid solutions as determined from con- 
ductivity measurements. This hydrogen ion value in the logarithm form 
8 to be designated by pH asin the past. If on the other hand, hydrogen 
‘on values are to be consistent with activity values for hydrochloric acid, 
shen the value of the calomel electrode is taken to be 0.3357 at 18°. When 
this is done Sérensen and Lindestrém-Lang recommend that the loga- 
‘ithm of the hydrogen ion value be designated by pay. In their proposed 
aomenclature pay = pH + 0.04. 

_. In the previous papers of this series we have based our pH values on 
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The following basic equations are used, and will be referred 
to in the text. 


(BP), + (Hb) (BP), ; 


OF Le 3 a=. (BP) ab) Cea 


= 
I 


1 
ae BA Yi 
2 


(2) loge) =e Van 


(“1 X [eHc0,'] 


= KK; 
[24.00] 


(3) 


pH ae P&HC03. i: P@H.COs os pki 


activity values of hydrochloric acid, so that our pH values have been 
equal to Sérensen and Linderstrém-Lang’s pag values. In order to avoid 
the confusion of change in nomenclature in this series of papers, we shall 
continue to use the symbol pH to express the negative logarithm of H’ 
activity. 

1 Equation 1 is Equation 14 of Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean. In their 
derivation of it one factor was omitted without the explanation which 


H,O s 
should be given. The value of a was shown to equal 
2(B). — (BP), H20). . 
Saas and the latter was then substituted for OM in 


2CB)s ee (BPYys 
2(B), — 2(BEe 


In their Equation 14 the 


their Equation 12. The resulting equation isr = 1 — 


(BP). + (Hb) iy (BP), 
2(B). — (BP). + (Hb) 2(B). — (BP). 


2( Bl rls 
2(B).— 2(BP)s 
nator exactly cancelled, which is, of course, impossible. However, the 
value of (BP), is only about 0.04 of 2 (B),; so that the effect of the factor 
2(B), ier (BE, 
IBRD pice PAG 8 a9) F, 
4 per cent, and to increase the value of r by from 1 to 2 per cent. For the 
purposes of the paper such a factor could be neglected, and the equation, 
simplified by omitting it, was given as above. 


factor is omitted, as though the numerator and denomi- 


is only to decrease the term substracted from 1 by about 


pete 
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(4) pH + p[HCOsl] — plH:COs] = pKi — pryoo, = PK’ 
(5) P¥Hco; = — 108 YHco; = PKi — pK’ 

Bex. 0.555 
(6) {H.CO,] = 760 X 0.0224 0.0326 Pao, 


Tonic Strength of Serum. 


Donnan’s law expressing the distribution of diffusible ions 
between two solutions separated by a membrane impermeable 
to one or more ions was developed from thermodynamic reason- 
ing applied to ideal solutions, in which it is assumed “‘that the 
electrolytes are completely ionized and that the ions act like ideal 
solutes. The exact equations can, however, be stated only in 
terms of the chemical potentials of Willard Gibbs or of the ion 
activities or lonic activity coefficients of G. N. Lewis” (5). 

Donnan’s equations apply therefore to the effective concen- 
trations or activities of the diffusible ions rather than their actual 
concentrations. (The nature of ionic activity and its relation- 
ship to ionic concentration are discussed in Lewis and Ran- 
dall’s ‘‘Thermodynamics” (6), particularly in Chapters XXII, 
XXVI, and XXVIII.) The conception of ionic activity 
presented by Lewis, and apparently concordant with as many 
of the known facts as any present conception, is that all strong 
electrolytes are completely dissociated in solution, but that 
forces acting between the ions prevent them from exhibiting the 
same activities that they have at infinite dilution. Lewis speaks 
of the activity as the fugacity or escaping tendency of a solute 
‘as compared with the fugacity in the standard state. (In the 
case of a solute gas the fugacity is exemplified by its tension.) 
For solutes in solution the standard state is considered to be 


that of a solution such that — at infinite dilution, where a is the 


activity and m the molality. 

Perhaps a more tangible conception than the above sketched 
from Lewis and Randall is that the activity of the ions in a given 
solution may be expressed as the ratio between the amount of 
work the ions will do on dilution to infinite volume and the 
amount of work that the same number of molecules of an ideal 
gas would do in expanding similarly from the same initial volume. 
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The interionic forces opposing removal of the ions from each 
other diminish the work the latter do on dilution, diminish their 
fugacity, and evince themselves by their effects on such solution 
properties as osmotic pressure and electrical conductivity. 

Milner from mathematical considerations and Debye and 
Hiickel from kinetic premises arrived at nearly the same expres- 
sion for the change in the free energy of a dilute solution of a 
strong electrolyte when it is infinitely diluted (A. A. Noyes (7)). 
Taking into account only the effect of the inter-ionic forces, this 
expression leads to the following relationship between the activity 
coefficient of any ion (activation, Noyes (7)) and the total ionic 
strength of the solution. 


(2) lor iy a AV 2ONY powhon ene 


Some uncertainty exists regarding the exact value of 6, Debye 
and Hiickel’s derivation leads to the value 0.50 which coincides 
with the figure obtained by Bronsted and La Mer (8) from solu- 
bility measurements; Milner’s derivation leads to a value of 
about 0.34, and A. A. Noyes thinks that the most probable value 
is approximately 0.42. As a matter of fact the value actually 
found experimentally is not exactly identical for all ions, though 
of the same order of magnitude: e.g. 6 for Cl is approximately 
0.33 (calculated from Lewis and Randall?) whereas for HCO; 
it is 0.50 (Hastings and Sendroy (9)). 

A more complete expression valid over a wider range of ionic 
concentrations has been recently given by Hiickel (10). 


BV a 


Log by tes) hs 
L-+A Vp 


where A is a function of the ionic diameters and C is a function of 
the dielectric properties of the solution. Since no information 
is as yet available concerning the factors A and C in protein 
solutions it is impossible to utilize the equation at the present 
time in our system. A first approximation of y from the ioni¢ 
strength of the serum and cells has been attempted, however, 
by the use of the simplified Equation (2) log y = —BV) Vu. 
To calculate the activity coefficient of strong electrolytes in 


ee) i 


2 Lewis and Randall (6), p. 382. 
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serum from Equation 2 it is necessary first to obtain an approxi- 
mate value for the ionic strength of the serum. This has been 
done for horse serum at pH 7.40 from typical analyses of the 
constituents and leads to the value u, = 0.167. These data, 
given in Table I, are self-explanatory except in the case of the 
role attributed to the proteins. We have assumed a protein 
concentration of 80 gm. per kg. of water. The amount of base 
bound at pH 7.4 is 0.18 millimol per gm. of serum protein (Van 
Slyke, Wu, and McLean (1)). This means that 0.0144 equiva- 
lent of base per kg. of water is bound to protein. It is impossible 
at the present time to state exactly the effect of proteins on the 
ionic strength of the serum for the following reasons: The pro- 


TABLE I. 
Calculation of Ionic Strength of Normal Horse Serum at pH, 7.40. 


Basic constituents. iD Acidic constituents. TeRBEES 
oS 0. 160 Total. 0.160 
os aw ce oh ss 0.1451 Cl 0.103 
Se 0.0065 HCO; 0.029 
og SA 0.0032 SO, 0.002 
ey ae 0.0010 HPO, 0.001 

H2PO, 0.0002 
Protein. , 0.0144 
0.0074 


1 
Me = 5 =CV?2 = 0.167. 


tein molecule is a large one, and the charges due to ionization of 
the constituent groups are probably so far removed from one 
another that they cannot be considered to affect the activity of 
ions in the same manner as other polyvalent ions. It is pos- 
‘sible that the surface density of the charges is more significant 
‘than the charges per molecule. In the absence of more exact 
information on this point we have assumed in this calculation 
‘that the proteins act as if univalent. Further evidence that 
‘the ionic strength of serum is approximately 0.167 is given by 
‘the fact that the experimentally determined pK,’ of carbonic 
acid in serum is 6.13 and that this corresponds to the calculated 
pK)’ of carbonic acid in a salt solution of ionic strength 0.160. 
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Using the value u, = 0.167 and the equation — log y, = 0. 
V2Vn = 0.5 Vu one may calculate the activity coefficient of 
HCO; ions in serum to be y; = 0.625. As will be seen, this 
K 

agrees well with the y value estimated as y = rat where K, is 
1 

[BHCOs] 


———— ed 


the dissociation constant of carbonic acid, and Ky’ = %q. (H.CO,] 
2 3 


Tonic Strength of Cells. 


The calculation of the ionic strength of cell fluid presents greater 
difficulty. In Table II we have presented the data used in its 


TABLE II. 
Calculation of the Ionic Strength of Normal Oxygenated Horse Cells at 
pH, 7.15. 
Basic constituents. Kono Acidic constituents. Ke 
Mols Mols 
Total GEO me ake 0.170 Total Ke. HO 0.170 
ING oe een ree ee eet ee Cl 0.0800 
es eee alt enemies 0.170 HCO, 0.0230 
OP ered ph eee ad Hirirl The sO, 0. 0008 
Moye echo eeaies Cl mee 
Hb 0.0500 


ALHPOL H2POQ,, etc.) 0.0154 


1 
Me = gucy = 0.171 
* Bunge reports no Na, Ca, or Mg in horse cells. 


calculation from analysis. As in the case of the serum proteins 
we have assumed that hemoglobin functions as a univalent com- 
ponent in contributing to the ionic strength of the cell fluid. 
Calculated in this manner the ionic strength, uw. = 0.171. The 
activity coefficient of monovalent ions estimated from the equa- 
tion — log ye = 0.5 \/uc is ye = 0.62, practically the same as the 
serum. 

Several assumptions have been made in these calculations 
which render the values of y, and y. obtained merely first approxi- 
mations.. We have assumed first, that we are dealing with 
solutions of strong electrolytes; second, that the solutions are not 
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so concentrated that the size of the ions plays a significant réle; 
and third, that the dielectric properties of the solutions are not 
different from those of water. In the case of serum the results 
make it probable that these assumptions are justifiable. But in 
the case of the cell fluid, which contains over 30 per cent of pro- 
tein, the assumptions do not appear to be exact, as will be shown 
in a subsequent section on the determination of the dissociation 
constant of carbonic acid in cells. } 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS. 


Reduced and oxygenated defibrinated horse bloods were 
equilibrated at 38° with various CO, tensions. After centrifuga- 
tion and transfer to small containers over mercury, determina- 
tions of the water, CO., Cl, and, where possible, electrometric 
estimations of the pH, of the serum and cells were made. The 
technique employed in saturation and separation of the serum 
and cells was that described by Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean 
(1). Reduction of the blood was obtained by two saturations 
with hydrogen. 

Carbon dioxide and oxygen analyses of the blood were made in 
the manometric blood gas apparatus (11). Chloride determina- 
tions were made by oxidizing the protein of the serum and cells 
with concentrated nitric acid in the presence of known amounts 
of silver nitrate and titrating the excess silver according to the 
method recently described (3). Electrometric determinations 
of the hydrogen ion activity were made in the serum and cells 
of the reduced blood. Electrometric pH values of the oxygen- 
ated blood were impossible to obtain because of the effect of the 
oxygen on the hydrogen electrodes. All concentrations are 
expressed in millimols per kilo of water. 

In all of the electrometric determinations the following pro- 
cedure has been employed. The cell system used has been com- 
posed of 


Saturated Saturated Wheetrode 
calomel KCl a ef H, — Pt 
cell bridge nbn 


A Clark-Cullen electrode vessel bearing a thermometer for 
the measurement of the temperature of the liquid contained the 


' 


solution whose reaction was to be measured. All measurements 
were performed in an air bath at a temperature of 38 + 0.10°C. 
At the beginning of each experiment 0.1 N HCl was placed in 
the electrode vessel and the resulting potential measured. From 
this the e of the calomel cell was calculated from the equation 
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€ = E.M.F. — 1.08 X 0.06169 


1.08 is the value for pH of 0.1 N HCl calculated from Lewis and 
Randall.” 

When a solution of unknown reaction is in the electrode vessel 
the pH of such a solution is calculated from the equation 


athe bal Wee ge Cy 
ieee ee ee 
P 0.06169 


All potential measurements were corrected to 760 mm. of 
dry hydrogen (Clark?). 

The calculation of pH values in this way involves three assump- 
tions: 

(a) That the pH of 0.1 n HCl is 1.08 at 38°C. 

(b) That whatever diffusion potential may exist between the 
saturated KCl and the electrode liquid is the same in the case of 
0.1 n HCl and the liquid of unknown reaction. 

(c) That the voltage developed in the hydrogen electrode 
would be the same in a serum or cell solution which had the 
same hydrogen ion activity as in the 0.1 n HCl solution with 
which our system was standardized. 

None of the assumptions is certainly exact, but in the absence 
of more accurate information concerning the activity of ions of 
strong electrolytes, the magnitude of diffusion potentials, and 
the effect of serum and, particularly, cell constituents on e 
we have utilized these assumptions in order to calculate pH 
values. 7 


Determination of pKy! of Carbonic Acid in Horse Serum. 


The apparent dissociation constant K,’ in MHenderson’s 
equation represents the real constant Ky, divided by ‘Yyco;: 


Clark (12), p. 459. 
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Hence the relationship between K,’ and K, may be used to esti- 
nate YHCO:;: 

The apparent constant for serum was calculated from experi- 
nental data in Table III according to Hasselbalch’s equation, 


[HCO3] 
1K,’ = pH — log =~.’ where pK’ is — log K;’ and [HCO] 
| [H,CO3] 
TABLE III. 
Determination of pK’ of Carbonic Acid and Calculation of pYHco; in Horse 
Serum. 
ae : "oo | oo 
TP eS a atl : 
Pe lesb bree bo. eS. | Big. S 
cS 3 se | 29°) 68 | & O eesti 3 
a a es) = 6) co) sa) aS) "A 5 
mM. mM mM mM 
Ret) cc, | ™ kg. H20| ™”™ lig. HaOlkg. HzO 


feb. 23 | 0.937) 706.5} 7.61 | 30.67) 30.1 | 0.982} 29.69] 1.480) 6 0. 
0.937| 705.4} 7.61 | 30.90) 30.6 | 0.998} 29.90} 1.477) 6.13) 0.20 
0.937) 693.9) 7.41 | 32.87) 50.2 | 1.636) 31.23) 1.281) 6 0 
0.937) 694.5} 7.43 | 32.98] 49.7 | 1.620) 31/36) 1.287] 6 0 


an. 17 | 0.933} 670.8) 7.07 | 46.64/151.2 | 4.93 | 41.71] 0.927| 6.14} 0.19 
0.929) 683.4) 7.27 | 38.18] 80.6 | 2.63 | 35.55) 1.130) 6.14} 0.19 
7.42 | 80.18) 43.8 | 1.43 | 28.75} 1.303} 6.12) 0.21 


an. 29 | 0.918) 688.2) 7.33 | 25.10) 45.7 | 1.49 | 23.61} 1.20 | 6.13] 0.20 
Tar. 13 | 0.932) 673.3} 7.10 | 47.20} 15.50} 5.06 | 42.14) 0.921] 6.18) 0.15 
.47 | 30.86] 42.12) 1.87 | 29.49] 1.333] 6.14] 0.19 


Tar. 20 | 0.934] 670.9} 7.06 | 45.22)150.4 | 4.90 | 40.32] 0.914) 6.15) 0.18 
0.935} 685.1) 7.29 | 33.23) 66.0 | 2.15 | 31.08} 1.160} 6.13] 0.20 
0.932} 699.4) 7.52 | 23.57) 26.1 | 0.85 | 22.72) 1.426) 6.09) 0.24 


its RIG Ree aoe ee ee Bt bak 6.13} 0.20 


opresents bicarbonate concentration. pK,’ was found to be 
118. Hastings and Sendroy (9) in a recent paper have deter- 
tined the value for pK, to be 6.33. From these two figures one 
lay estimate 


log YHCO,' = pKi’ — pK, = 6.13 — 6.33 = — 0.20 


YHcO, = 0-63 


‘ 
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Hastings and Sendroy have shown that the relationship be- 
tween the bicarbonate activity coefficient and the ionic strength 
of bicarbonate-salt solutions is expressible as 


Substituting 0.2 for —log Yyco,’ one calculates » = 0.160, 
which agrees closely with the ionic strength of 0.167 estimated 


TABLE IV. 
Determination of pK,’ of Carbonic Acid in Reduced Horse Cells. 
db. : |S 

ecu eper en cick S| . 3 

oF By $8.9 ar ae oo ~ 3) 

H | 2 | d2 | 28> | 6? 2 |e ee 
: gm. mM mM mM 
heap Tl Reger be oe ig. H20| .""™ \kg. HoO\kg. H20 

Jan. 17 | 0.661} 657.0} 6.84 | 42.90) 151.2} 4.930) 37.97} 0.887} 5.95} 0.38 

0.659] 660.7] 6.90 | 33.65} 80.6) 2.627] 31.02] 1.072} 5.83] 0.50 

0.656| 673.7]. 7.12 | 25.62) 43.8) 1.4380} 24.19] 1.228) 5.89) 0.44 


Mar. 13 | 0.692) 657.4) 6.84 | 44.08} 155.0) 5.058) 39.02) 0.888} 5.95) 0.38 
0.693} 675.7) 7.14 | 26.34) 42.1] 1.372} 24.97) 1.260) 5.88} 0.45_ 


Mar. 20 | 0.712] 660.3) 6.88 | 42.86} 150.4] 4.90 | 37.96] 0.889] 5.99] 0.34 
0.699} 675.4) 7.12 | 31.46) 66.0) 2.15 | 29.31} 1.133] 5.99) 0.34 
0.687) 687.9) 7.33 | 19.66] 26.1) 0.85 | 18.81} 1.345} 5.98) 0.35 


Nov. 30] 0.711} 664.1] 6.97 | 38.9 | 112.5) 3.67 | 35.2 | 0.98 | 5.99) 0.34. 
0.711) 667.8) 7.03 | 29.2 | 60.8) 1.98 | 27.2 | 1.14 | 5.89) 0.44. 
0.711) 676.3) 7.16 | 19.2 | 27.4/| 0.90 | 18.3 | 1.31 | 5.85} 0.48 — 


from serum analyses. It therefore appears probable that the 
three assumptions above stated, involved in the calculation of 
pH from potential readings, are valid for serum. 


Determination of pKy' of Carbonic Acid in the Cells of Horse Blood. 


To determine the pK,’ of carbonic acid in undiluted cell flu 
we have hemolyzed cells with saponin, then completely reduced 
the fluid by double or triple saturation with hydrogen containin 
sufficient CO, to give the desired pH. From the determined CO; 
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tension, CO, content, and pH, the pK,’ values were calculated 
Fee tae ALCO) 

as pK,’ = pH log [HoCOs] From eleven such experiments 

the pK,’ of carbonic acid in horse cells has been calculated to 

be 5.93 and — log Yyco, = 0.40. This would indicate Yuyco, 

to be 0.40 as contrasted with 0.62, the value calculated from the 


onic strength of cell fluid. This discrepancy we are unable to 


TABLE V. 
[%H']. [Cl]. aay {[HCOsl. 
) iy ete el Gal}. [HCO3]l, 
Total [HbO.] = 8.42 mm 


Yaperiment to Determine on Reduced Horse Blood. 


8 S = = Ss = 
Rs oy OE ASCO acto al tas ama Sie 
3 ch dietged, vise eeieeea y Wien a a fee a iersiee nd 
mil om. | | me | mm | mm ||| ome | om 
ce. mm. \kg. H2O\|kg. H20\kg. H20 kg. H2O\kg. H20 
1 | Serum. | 0.930) 151.8) 4.955} 44.76} 39.80] 0.905] 7.035/101.8 
Cells. 0.704} 151.8] 4.955} 42.30) 37.34) 0.899] 6.807) 79.2 
| 2} Serum. | 0.926] 46.2) 1.505] 30.71) 29.20) 1.288] 7.418 es 0.43 
Cells. 00726). 4672), 1.505): 24. 00). 22. 49) .1175|-7.105)- 7771 ; 


No. 1 No: 2 
i, NINA 3 5s8 ey re ee kok Cae os GeO 7.418 
Yn]. 
re ee 0.59 0.49 
YH iF 
Dl 
Sos 0.78 0.73 
C03]. 
pol 0.94 0.77 


xplain. As stated above, Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean (1) 
3sumed that the pK,’ value in the cell fluid was 6.12, the same 
3 in serum, a conclusion to be expected from the approximate 
yuality of the ionic strength in cells and serum, and from War- 
urg’s (2) finding the same pK,’ in hemolyzed whole blood as in 
arum. Whether the actual pK,’ in cells is that estimated from 
le ionic strength, viz. 6.12 to 6.138, or that calculated from the 
ectrometric pH measurements, we cannot at present decide. 
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It is possible that the high proteir content of the cell fluid affects 
the potential readings in such a manner that an error is introduced 
in interpreting them into pH values by the usual formula. In 
the absence of further data which would make the calculation of 


TABLE VI. 
[Hs [Cl]. [HCOs]- 
[oy]. [Cl], [HCOs]. 
Total [HbO.] = 9.75 mm 


Experiment to Determine for Reduced Horse Blood, 


8 ey 7) Py eis z 

| s | aa) S148) 6 ues “a 

& HOS" | 8 | 8 oe ee 

i gm. on mM mM mM mM mM 
ce. kg. HeO|kg. H2O\kg. H2O kg. H2O\kg. HO 


1 | Serum. | 0.935) 149.4) 4.87 | 47.13) 42.26) 0.942) 7.072/101.5 0.75 
Cells. | 0.714) 149.4) 4.87 | 48.61] 38.74] 0.901] 6.831) 79.4 


2 | Serum. | 0.9382} 83.9) 2.74 | 39.44) 36.70) 1.127| 7.257|103.7 0.67 
Cells. | 0.716) 83.9) 2.74 | 34.80) 32.06; 1.068) 6.998) 76.2 


3 | Serum. | 0.931) 47.3) 1.53 | 32.24) 30.71] 1.311] 7.441/106.0 0.9 
Cells. 0.703} 47.3] 1.53 | 26.70) 25.17) 1.216} 7.146) 72.0 


: 


Cells. 0.699} 28.9) 0.94 | 21.13) 20.19) 1.331] 7.261] 68.8 1.2 


4 | Serum. | 0.929; 28.9) 0.94 | 26.36} 25.42) 1.432) 7.562/107. AI 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No, 4 
jo) mp by 6B ee A 2 7.072 a 200 7.441 7.562 
[H']s 
SE ee ee Rh Aa te 0.57 0.55 0.51 0. 50 
[eH |< 
[Cl]. 
steal ee! ee aes ne 0.78 OFC 0.68 0. 64 
[Cl]. 
[HCOs]. 
AR er eens 0.92 0.87 0.82 0.79 
[HCOs]. 


the activity coefficient of the bicarbonate ion in cells more certain 
we have used the value 5.93 for pK,’ in the calculation of the 
pH of oxygenated cells. 
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5 4 . [eH"], [HCOs]. [Cl]. 
Determination of the Ratios —-—, —~—,, : 
é (2x ’ [HCOs]. [Cl 
In Tables V to IX are given the results of five experiments on 
te distribution of %,., Cl, and HCO; between serum and cells 


: 

: TABLE VII. 
[a]. [Clle [HCOs]. 
[eH] [Cl].’ [HCOs], 
Total [HbO2z] = 9.61 mm 


cperiment to Determine for Reduced Horse Blood. 


: =|5 
8 a =z = Ble 23 
— n =O (je Ky 
. S iss | 2 | 30] 6 | SE = - | 2 
5 nS) ma |e sa) 2 a, 0, oa) 
| m. Pach mM mM mM mM 
cc * \kg. H2O\kg. H20\kg. H2O kg. H20 om Se 


1 | Serum. | 0.934) 151.2) 4.930) 46.64) 41.71] 0.928) 7.058/101.9 1.09 
Cells. 0.661) 151.2} 4.930) 42.90} 37.97| 0.887) 6.817 


2 | Serum. | 0.929} 80.6) 2.627) 38.18) 35.55) 1.1382] 7. 262/103. 2 1.30 
Cells. | 0.659} 80.6) 2.627) 33.65] 31.02) 1.072} 7.002} 73.6 


8 | Serum. | 0.928] 43.8] 1.43 | 30.18] 28.75] 1.303] 7.433/102.4 
| | Cells. 0.656) 43.8} 1.43 | 25.62] 24.19] 1.288) 7.158 


4 | Serum. | 0.943) 29.8) 0.97 | 26.90} 25.93) 1.427) 7.557/107.8 1.34 
Cells. | 0.648) 29.8] 0.97 | 22.20) 21.23) 1.340} 7. 270) 67.2 


No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 

cc ccaceds 7.058 7.262 7.433 7.557 
i 0.52 0.55 0.53 0. 52 
tle 

— 0.71 0. 62 
Js 

COs]. 

ee 0.91 0.87 0.84 0.82 
CO;]. 


‘affected by changes in pH, from 7.0 to 7.6. Two experiments 
‘ables VIII and IX) include data showing the effect of oxygena- 
m and reduction on the distribution of these ions. The pH 
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values given are calculated from Equation 5 and the pK,’ value 
given in Tables III and IV; wz., 6.13 for serum and 5.93 for cells 


TABLE VIII. 
[He]. [Cl]. [HCO]. 
[oy], (Cu, [HCOsl. 

Horse Blood. 


in Oxygenated and Reduce 


Experiment to Determine 


Total [HbO.] = 9.37 mm 


§ ae ry = Ss > 
3 ) a8 Q 28 8 | Hie ee g 
Z Ho] & |e | 8 | sa oe 
wis gm. | | mm_|_ mm | mm | | | mm_| mM 
‘ec. |" kg, HxO|kg. H20|kg. H20 kg. H2O\kg. Hy 
1 | Reduced, | 
serum. 0.932/155.0} 5.058) 47.20} 42. 14/0. 921/7.051|106. 57) 0.23 
Reduced, 
cells. 0. 692/155. 0} 5.058) 44.08} 39.02/0. 888/6.818} 85.4 
2 | Reduced, | 
serum. 0.935) 42.1) 1.372} 30.86] 29.49)1. 333)/7. 463/112. 1/7} 0.83 
Reduced, | 
cells. 0.693} 42.1] 1.372} 26.34) 24.97/1.260/7.190) 74.8 


3 | Oxygenated, 
serum. 0.936} 39.3} 1.284) 27.63) 26.35/1.313/7. 443/114. 3\| 9.04 


Oxygenated, 
cells. 0.668] 39.3} 1.284) 20.13) 18. 85/1. 168/7.098) 69.8 
No, 1, reduced. No. 2, reduced. No, 3, oxygenated. 

DEH ads eee ae 7.051 7.463 7.443 
[“H']s 
pee OEE es Wier ari char mee 0.58 0.53 0.45 
[“H]e 
[Cl]. 

Oe th dae RA eae 0.80 0.67 0.60 
[Cl]. 
[HCOs]- 
cesepenprmyas | CEPA. fhus s lye eee 0.93 0.85 0.72 
[HCO3]; : 


The [H.CO;] molality in millimols per kilo of water in bot 
serum and cells is calculated from the equation | 


Poo, X 0.555 : 


= = 0. {fd 
(6) [HCO] = Fp ona = 0.0826 Poo, 


i 


Japeriment to Determine 
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[“H']e [Cl]. [HCOs]- . 
lop], [Cl],’ [HCOs3l, 


Total [HbO,] = 8.76 mu 


TABLE IX. 


Horse Blood. 


in Oxygenated and Reduced 


Se SS Oe ee ee ee eee ee 


(Reduced). 
Serum. 


Cells. 


Serum, 
Cells. 


Serum. 
Cells. 


(Oxygen- 
ated). 

Serum. 

Cells. 


Serum. 
Cells. 


Serum. 
Cells. 


reduced. 


che We 
a lo 
m, 
——— mm. 
cc, 


0. 934/150. 4 
0.712/150.4 


0.935) 66.0 
0.699) 66.0 


0.932] 26.1 
0.687| 26.1 


0. 927|149. 4 
0.651/149.4 


0.933} 56.5 


0.655} 56.5 


0.934 
0.635 


24.3 
24.3 


No. 1, 


mM 


kg. H2O\kg. H2O\kg. H2O 


4.90 
4.90 


No. 2, 
reduced. 


mM 


45,22 
42.86 


33.23 
31.46 


23.57 
19. 66 


41.95 
38.45 


29.78 
24. 26 


21.29 
15.12 


No. 3, 


reduced. 


3|8 

= ||e a 
Oo | dit 3} 
(, on = Lm = 
q us) ror o 2) 
mM mM 


—— 


mM 
kg. H2O|kg. H2O 


40. 32/0. 914/7.044)101.4;| 0.34 
37. 96/0. 889)/6. 819] 83.0 


31.08}1. 160]7. 290)105. 2|| 0.49 
29. 31}1. 133/7. 063) 74.3 


22. 72|1.426)7. 556/107. 2|| 1.21 
18. 81}1.345)7. 275} 69.6 


37.08)0. 881/7. 011/102. 8|| 8.70 
33. 538)/0. 839)6. 769} 76.8 


27. 94)1. 181)/7. 311/106. 7|| 7.96 


22. 42/1.085)7.015} 66.8 


20. 50/1. 414)7. 544/110. 2|| 8.72 


14. 33/1. 258)7.188) 62.7 


No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, 
oxygenated.|oxygenated.|oxygenated, 


7- dul 
0.51 


7.544 
0.44 


7.011 
0.57 


0.75 0.63 0.57 


0.80 0.71 
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From determinations of the solubility of CO, in acidified serun 
and in dilute acidified cell solutions it was found that withi 
the limits of our analytical precision, the other solutes have n 
effect on the solubility of CO, per kilo of blood water. Th 
value of the molality [H.CO;] thus calculated is also the valu 
for the activity oy,co;: 

The [HCO3] was obtained by subtracting the [H.CO;] concen 
tration from the total [CO.] content. 


ee 1? [HCO]. 


With these data we have calculated the ratios 


[Cl] 
an 
[Cl]. 
TABLE X. 
Summary of Experimental Distribution of H’, Cl, and HCO; between Serur 
and Cells. 
H’ activity, Cl molality, and HCO3; molality ratios. 
Reduced blood. Oxygenated blood. 
pH, 
[H's [Cle [HCOs], [oH ]s {Cl], [HCOs], 
[eH ‘le [Cl]; [HCO3], [eH ]c [Cl], [HCOs], 
7.0 0.60 0.81 0.94 0.57 0.74 0.89 
fey 0:57 ers 0.89 0.52 0. 68 0.83 
7.4 0.53 0.68 0.85 0.47 0.61 0:78 
7.6 0.49 0.62 0.80 0.42 0.54 0.71 


These values have been plotted in Figs. 1 to 3 and vhe interpolate 
mean values are tabulated in Table X. 


Determined ratios have been calculated to 100 per cent oxygenatiol 
and reduction by making the following slight correction. The differene: 
between the activity ratios for oxygenated and reduced blood betwee 
pH 7 and 7.6 was taken to be a linear function of the pH, approximatelh: 
represented by the equation 


Yr — To = 0.1 (pH — 6.6) 
The correction, c, applied to the ratio was 
c = (rR — fo) X percentage saturation. 4q 


Since the correction was in all cases extremely small, no significan 
error is introduced by the assumption that difference in thé activity ratio 
is a linear function of the pH and of the percentage saturation of th 
blood with oxygen. 


Reel 
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DISCUSSION OF THE DETERMINED DISTRIBUTION RATIOS. 


The results, summarized in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, show the following. 
(1) The present [HCO3] concentration ratios (Fig. 1) follow 
the r curves calculated theoretically by Van Slyke, Wu, and 
McLean for the blood of their horse with about the same degree 


Fig. 1. Points designated 0 indicate determined ratios of bicarbonate 
10lal concentrations in cells to bicarbonate molalities in serum at different 
‘H, values of reduced blood. Points designated @ were obtained from 
xygenated blood. The solid curves were plotted from Equation 1. 


£ approximation as their [HCO;] ratios. The present ratios 
le above the calculated r curves whereas theirs lay below. ‘The 
aethods used were the same. Consequently the difference in 
xperimental [HCO] ratios is presumably due to the fact that 
he blood used in our experiments differs somewhat in protein 
alkali content from theirs. We did not perform total base and 
rotein analyses. 


| 
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(2) The [Cll!,:[Cl], concentration ratios (Fig. 2) are consist- 
ently lower than the [HCOs3]_-:[HCO3], ratios. Van Slyke, Wu, 
and McLean found no consistent difference between HCO; and 
Cl ratios, but stated that the absolute values of their Cl ratios 
were uncertain, because the Cl method then used was not of 
tested reliability for concentrated cell substance. We believe 
that the method here used (8) is reliable, and that the results 
indicate a genuine difference between the HCO; and the Cl molal 


| 
68. 10) 1) atk 5 16 Lees 
pH ' 


Fig. 2. Points designated A indicate determined ratios of chloride 
molal concentrations in cells to chloride molalities in serum at different 
pH, values of reduced blood. Points designated A were obtained from 
oxygenated blood. The calculated r curves were plotted from Equation 1. 


[Cl].  [HCOs]- 
[Cl]  [HCOgl. 
average [lle = 0 ae 
Palle ignlCOns 

(3) The hydrion activity values, %q; and ay;, were determined 
by direct electrometric measurement in reduced blood. In 
oxygenated blood the ay; values were estimated by calculation 
[BHCO3] 


[H2COs] | 


we have on the 


; 


ratios. Instead of having 


with Hasselbalch’s equation — log aq. = pK,’ + log 
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The value used for pK’, 5.93, was based on electrometric measure- 
nents in cell fluids, so that the calculated oH, values are equiva- 
rent to electrometric ones. The activity distribution ratio, 
YH, :@H2, Showed lower values than the molal [Cl],:[Cl], and 
HCO3],:[HCO;], distribution ratios. The relationship between 
jhis fact and the presumable inequality of the activity coeffi- 
sients in cells and serum will be discussed shortly. 


0.6 


| | ee 


bani 
ba 


us 
‘i 
EH LAR 


on activity in serum to hydrogen ion activity in cells at different pH, 
‘alues in reduced blood. Points designated @ were obtained upon oxygen- 
ted blood. The calculated r curves were plotted from Equation 1. 


| (4) The [Cl] and [HCO;] molal distribution ratios under the 
ofluence of changing pH and oxygenation follow curves which 
ae lel the molal r curves theoretically estimated by Van Slyke, 
Nu, and McLean, in their Equations 10 and 14, from the base- 
»mding powers of the proteins (Figs. 1 and 2). The observed 


nolal HCO; and Cl distribution curves run at definitely different 


: 
Fig. 3. Points designated O indicate determined ratios of hydrogen 


=s 
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levels from the calculated 7 curves, the experimental [HCO] 
ratios lying above the theoretical curves, the [Cl] ratios below 
them. The differences in levels seem not greater than might 
be expected from the possible effects of the cell and serum 
constituents on the activities of the two anions. The electro- 
metrically determined H’ activity distribution ratios show a 
similar parallelism with the calculated r curves, although at 
a much lower level (Fig. 3). The consistent parallelism of 
observed and calculated effects of both CO, and Oz tension 
changes on all three ratios affords evidence of the probable ade- 
quacy of the physicochemical laws used to explain the distribu- 
tion of the diffusible ions as a function of the base bound by the 
proteins, provided the factors are included which affect the actiy- 
ities of the ions in serum and cells. 


Relative Activity Ratios of H’, Cl’, and HCO,’ in Cells and Serum. 


The relationship of our experimentally determined distribu- 
tion ratios of ay-, [HCOs], and [Cl] may be indicated as follows: 
(7) ree [Cle _ 9 gy LHCOsle 


= 0.77 — = 0. 
[onl, [Cl]. [HCOsl. 


The Cl and HCO; concentrations have been determined by 
accurate chemical analyses, and appear to be trustworthy. It 
is possible that the high protein content of the cells has affected 
the E.M.F. readings from which the ag; values are estimated. 
However, we have no independent evidence of such an effect, 
and the oay;: ay; ratio is the only one of the three based on 
methods which theoretically give directly activity values. Granted 
the correctness of the ay. values, and of Donnan’s law for the 
thermodynamic activity distribution of the diffusible ions, there 
must be lower activity coefficients for Cl’ and HCO,’ in the oan 
than in the serum. 

This difference necessitates the introduction of activity coeffi- 
cients into Equations 10 and 14 of Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean, in 
order to render them exact in indicating activity distributions. 
It does not, however, affect the validity of the equations in their 
original form for showing the relationship of the mean molal 
distribution ratios of diffusible anions between cells and serum. 


| 
| 
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The approximate equality of the osmotic activity coefficients 
of the electrolytes in cells and serum respectively was demon- 
strated by the chemical analyses of cells and serum reported in 
Table I of the paper by Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean. It is not 
at all inconsistent with inequality of the thermodynamic activity 
soefficients. Assuming equality of the osmotic activity coeff- 
sients we may express the osmolar activities of the quantitatively 
important constituents of cells and serum as follows (see Equa- 
tion 6 of Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean): 


2[BCl]. + 2IBHCO;]. + [BP]. + [Hb]. = 2|BCl]. + 
(8) 2(BHCO,], + [BP]. 
Dividing through by 2({[BCl], + [BHCO3],) we obtain 


(BCI, + [BHCOs|, _ , _ (BPI. — [BP], + {Hbl. 
(9) [BCll, + [BHCO,). oIBCIMEE TBHCOM nee s 


_ This is equivalent to Equation 8 of Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean. 
{n this equation no assumption enters of Donnan’s activity dis- 
ribution: the only assumptions concern osmotic pressures, and 
she conclusion indicated is that the swm of chloride and bicarbonate 
molalities in the cells is related to their sum in the serum as indi- 
bated by the right-hand member of the equation. If the Cl 
molal ratio is greater than the [Cl + HCO:;] molal ratio the 
‘HCO;] ratio must be less than the latter, and vice versa. Such 
1 relation is not excluded. It is in fact the one shown by our 
present Cl and HCO; analyses. 

| In order to conform with Donnan’s law, however, the ther- 
jmodynamic activity ratios of the diffusible ions must be equal. 


i 
| 
i 


10) ede disccrgre Meal 


f 
| 


_ Introducing the activity coefficients to indicate the relation- 
‘hip between molality and thermodynamic activity the above 
'quation becomes 


We 
! 


yt! tsooy ICO fa 


= re = Pactivi 
ih. Yor, [Cs VCO HCOsle [ye], se 
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where [Cl]. etc. represent molal concentrations and Yq, etc. thi 
activity coefficients by which the molalities are multiplied t 
give thermodynamic activities. 

Comparison of Equations 9 and 11 shows that the mean mola 
distribution ratio mor: Of diffusible ions between cells an 
serum can equal the activity distribution ratio Tactivizy only 1 
the activity coefficient of each diffusible ion is the same in cell. 


YHCOse 


and serum; that is, if = 1, etc. Van Slyke, Wu, an 


YHCOss 
McLean, as a preliminary approximation, assumed the existene 


of this condition. Our present results indicate that the ratio 
YuHco:c:VHCO.s 20d Yco).:¥q, differ measurably from each other 
and that if the electrometric [¢y] ratios are correct, the y value 
for both Cl and HCO; are lower in cells than serum. 

In Table X are given the experimental data from which ar 


YHCO: Yo 
Bl dad ticles: 


calculated the values that, when inserted int 


HCOss 7 Gly 
Equation 11, cause the Cl’ and HCO;’ activity distribution ratio 
thus estimated from the molal ratios, to equal the ay. distribu 
tion ratios. The [Cl].:[Cl]., [HCOs].:[HCOs],, and [%H’],: [ag 
values in Table X are obtained by interpolation on the curve 
representing the mean experimental values in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 


y{Cl]. 
yiCls 


H]- value by 


[a 
[?H']s 


value for the same pH and degree of SEA TE Th 


The value for 


[Cl]. 
[G@ik 

y[Cl]. 
eight +{Chh, 


is obtained by dividing each 


the 


values thus obtained ranged from 0.74 to 0.79, an 


YHUCOse 


averaged 0.77. Similarly the values were obtained rang 
HCOss 
ing from 0.59 to 0.64 and averaging 0.62. Equation 11, witl 


these factors inserted, becomes 


Qa,7° : 
He _ p77 [lle _ 9 gg HACOsle 


12) = activi 
he [Cl]. [HCO ;) aia ieee 


That consistency is introduced among the experimentalh 
obtained distribution ratios by introducing these factors fo 
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calculating activity ratios from molal ratios, is demonstrated’ by 
the data in Tables XI. 

-If the electrometric pH Hetericiia tone in cell contents are 
exact and Donnan’s law holds for the distribution of diffusible 
ions the above y ratios seem valid. If the cell a, values should 
ki corrected later, the y ratios would require multiplication by the 
same factor and likewise the Yaciivizy values, but the soundness 
of the theoretical considerations on which the latter are based 


would not be affected, nor the relative proportions of the pestle 


YHCOss 
} TABLE XI. 
Activity Ratios. 


ay: ratios determined by E.M.F. measurement. 
acy and “yco,’ ratios calculated from Cl and HCO; ratios by arbitrary 
activity factors. 


Reduced blood. _ Oxygenated blood. 
PH; [on|s* | fecvlet | fencoslet | lene | fecret | fercos’ let 
[2H Je [c1']s leHCOs's [°H:|c [ec1']s [“HCOs’|s 
7.0 0.60 0.62 0.58 0.57 0.57 0.55 
2 0.57 0.58 Oran 0. 52 0.52 0.51 
7.9 roa 0752 Ofaa 0.47 0.47 0.48 
”.6 0.49 | 0.48 0.50 0.42 0.42 0.44 


* From pH values directly determined with gas chain. 
[@crle  [Yole [Cl]. .., [Yee 


Calculated as ——— = —— i = J er ve 
I [“cv].  [Ycrle \Cl]« [Yous 
[% cos'le  [¥uc0, le [HCOs|. ... [Yucosle 
Calculated as ————— = ————— = 0.625 
} [“Hco;’ls [YHCO,;]s [HCOs]. [YHCOsls 


Bele vs) jis pada: 

and a ratios. Thus, if the H’ activities should be calculated 
Cls 

by Henderson’s equation with the same K,’ values for cells as 


Tor serum, the relationships would be expressed as 


[or], iz [HCOsl, iS [Cl]. 
yiahous 1s(eteriy sy [Cl]. 


——s 


_ We have attempted to obtain independent measurements of 
‘the Cl activity coefficients in cells and serum by electrometric 
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ac, determinations, but the conditions in both cells and serun 
have thus far prevented the attainment of the necessary accuracy 


0.09 
0.08 
O,capacity Hb 
Gc.02 per mM per Q07 
100cc. blood KQ. blood 
9 0.06 
5 
6 0.05 
| 3 
8 0.04 
9-1-4 
10 
{1 0.03 
2-5 
13 
14 6 
15 
0.02 
my! 
i948 
Fag ee 
23-1 49 0.01 
mAs 
OF it 
29 + 12 aS 
‘06.5 
0.00 
64-800 
—* 
oo” a 
= on 
[o) (eo) 
a Gee 
oa 
3: 8 
8 
2 of 


Fia. 4. 


Value of pK’ in Oxygenated and Reduced Whole Blood. 


Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean (1) estimated the effect which 
inequality in HCO; distribution has on the pK,’ of Hasselbalch’s 
equation when it is applied to oxygenated whole blood to deter- 
mine plasma pH. They did not extend their calculation 10 
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reduced blood, as the quantitative effect of oxygenation and 
reduction on the ionic distribution had not then been determined. 
With the present data in hand such an extension appears now 
justified, and the results are incorporated in Fig. 4, which is a 
d’Ocagne nomogram similar to Fig. 6, 6 of Van Slyke, Wu and 
McLean, with the addition of a line for the pK,’ — pK,’ values 
for reduced blood. The dashed slanting lines are to assist in 
interpolations -when pK,’ values are estimated for partially 
reduced blood. 


SUMMARY. 


1. The distribution of the diffusible ions, H’, Cl’, and HCO,’ 
between serum and cells of horse blood has been studied over 
the pH range 7.0 to 7.6, and in oxygenated and reduced blood. 

2. The experimentally determined distribution ratios have 
been found to be related as follows: 


Gi = “em (HCOt, 


de gy (Cle _ 9 gg LHCOsle 
[“H. 


@;. represents hydrion activity electrometrically determined and 
[Cl] and [HCO3] represent molalities, in terms of mols of chloride 
and bicarbonate per kilo of water. 

3. The activity coefficient of HCO; in serum estimated from 
determined [H,CO;], [BHCO3;], and pH values was found to be 
related to the ionic strength in the manner predicted for salt 
solutions by the theory of Debye and Hiickel. For cells, how- 
ever, the ionic strength as calculated by us indicated a much 
greater activity coefficient than that found. It appears that in 
cells unknown factors influence either the activity coefficients or 
the potential readings obtained with the hydrogen electrode. 

4. The changes in the distribution of a,,., Cl, and HCO; be- 
tween serum and cells with change in serum pH and in degree of 
oxygenation of the hemoglobin approximate those predicted by 
Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean, from the changes in base-binding 
power of the cell and serum proteins caused by varying pH 
and oxygenation. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PROTEIN CONCENTRATION ON 
THE CONDUCTIVITY OF HUMAN SERUM. 
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‘From the Department of Medicine, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, and the Presbyterian Hospital, New York.) 


(Received for publication, July 9, 1925.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


A few years ago it was found!:? that the effect of pure gelatin 
and crystalline egg albumin on the conductivity of a 0.6 per cent 
NaCl solution is dependent on the hydrogen ion concentration. 
Additional increments of protein increased total conductivity when 
the proteins were highly ionized (pH 3.3) and decreased it when 
they were relatively less ionized (pH 5.1 and 7.4). At the reac- 
tion of human serum (pH 7.4), where the proteins are but slightly 
ionized, the conductivity decreases as the concentration of serum 
protein increases, providing, of course, that the other electrolytes 
remain constant. 

In 1895, Sjéqvist* in the course of a long series of experiments 
on the physiological chemistry of hydrochloric acid, added egg 
albumin in varying amounts to a 0.05 n NaCl solution, deter- 
mining thereafter the conductivities of these solutions. There 
was very little change as the albumin percentage increased; for 
example, the molecular conductivity of the pure salt solution was 
89.6, whereas that of the 6.3 per cent albumin solution was 89.2. 
It is probable that these experiments were carried on at a pH 
just between the point where relatively high protein ionization 
causes an increase of total conductivity and the lower level of 
ionization where the protein actually decreases conductivity. 


1Palmer, W. W., Atchley, D. W., and Loeb, R. F., J. Gen. Physiol., 
1920-21, iii, 801. 
2Palmer, W. W., Atchley, D. W., and Loeb, R. F., J. Gen. Physiol., 
1921-22, iv, 585. 
$ Sjoqvist, J.,.Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1895, v, 382. 
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This suggestion is supported by Sjéqvist’s statement that he 
added HCl to his egg albumin during its preparation. 

3 years later, 1898, Bugarszky and Tangl* attempted to deter- 
mine the factor of correction required in order to compare the 
conductivities of sera varying in their protein content. These 
authors dialyzed human serum against distilled water for about 2 
months, concentrated at reduced pressure, and added the resulting 
protein in increasing amounts to salt solutions (containing elec- 
trolytes in relative proportion as they occur in blood) of equal 
conductivity. The pH was not controlled. The conductivity ofa 
similar concentration of protein in distilled water was also ob- 
served in each instance. A factor was obtained by calculating 
the decrease (K) in conductivity for each gram of protein (per 
100 cc.), according to the following formula. 


CG she sy 100 


8 
(1) K = C. es 
C; = conductivity of salt solution. 
Cm = conductivity of salt solution plus protein. 
Cy = conductivity of protein in distilled water. 
P = percentage of serum protein. 


The results as determined ranged from 1.82 to 2.90, averaging 
2.50. It seems clear, however, that the above formula does not 
develop the required factor, for it represents only the inter- 
ference of the protein with conductivity rather than the total 
change in conductivity upon the addition of protein to salt 
solution. This total change is presumably the resultant of two 
effects: 

(1) Increase in conductivity by the protein ions. (2) De- 
crease in conductivity by the unionized protein. This resultant 
correction may be determined by the simple formula 


Saar ef fl00 
C E 


s§ 


(2) K = 


According to formula (2) Bugarszky and Tangl’s results average 
1.36 instead of 2.50. Two of their experiments are plotted in 
Fig. 1 (Curves E and F), where the curves are seen to be roughly 


4 Bugarszky, S., and Tangl, F., Arch. ges. Physiol., 1898, Ixxii, 531. 
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Fig. 1. The relation of the conductivity X 104 (ordinates) to the percentage of serum protein (abscisse) ‘in human 


serum (Curves A, B, and C) and gelatin (Curve D). 


Tangl. 


Curves E and F are derived from two experiments of Bugarszky and 


; 
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parallel to those obfained by us. More exact agreement is not to 
be expected without control of hydrogen ion concentration. 

More recently Gram and Cullen® have worked on this problem 
and find K = 2.2. Their formula is 


100 


(3) Kim (Ci ot Ob Gia 


Here again, the conductivity of the protein itself is introduced, 
and these authors further modify the formula by correcting back 
to the protein solution rather than to the salt solution. It would 
Seem somewhat more practical to relate the actual serum con- 
ductivity to a non-protein solution of the same electrolyte content, 
as is done in formulas (1) and (2). If Gram and Cullen’s experi- 
ments (Table VIII*) are recalculated according to formula (2) 
their average for K becomes 1.57. These authors prepared their 
serum protein by acidifying, dialyzing against distilled water, 
titrating back to pH 7.4, and redialyzing against distilled water. 
They determined protein refractometrically. 

In both the above papers* ® the final correction of the observed 
conductivity was made by the formula 


100 
(4) C, = ¢, 100 KASD) 


Ce. 
Co 


corrected conductivity. 
observed conductivity. 


It is obvious that neither the factor K nor formula (4) will serve 
when the conductivity of the non-protein electrolytes falls below 
that of the protein itself. This, however, is unimportant in the 
present discussion, because there is relatively little variation in the 
salt content of human serum. 

The experiments just reviewed have the common fault that the 
protein during purification suffered considerable change in pH 
and salt concentration. The present paper describes a method 
of preparing serum protein solutions of equal electrolyte content, 
yet at the same time avoiding significant physical or chemical 
alteration. With such solutions the factor K has again been 
determined and found to agree surprisingly well with the values 
obtained by Bugarszky and Tangl and Gram and Cullen. 


§ Gram, H.C., and Cullen, G. E., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, lvii, 477. 
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EXPERIMENTAL. 


_ Blood was obtained at therapeutic phlebotomy with oiled 
_(albolene) syringes, allowed to clot, and the serum separated by 
_centrifuging—no hemolysis occurred. 


TABLET. 
| Experiment No. Protein. Cl’mm per ee pH Conductivity x 10! 
Da iarystencihe nuleeyeue ole Mey oil i ug 

sea 0 128.8 ive 135.8 

2 2.5 128.7 132-3 
Tey 4.3 127.9 (Bey 12759 
4 5.6 127.9 125 125.0 

5 (hes 127.5 7.6 120.6 

1 0 128.9 fie 136.5 

2 0.9 129.2 (oo 134. 4 

21 3 2.3 126.5 7.4 t52e2 
4 3.6 126.5 7.6 128.8 

5 5.4 124.5 7.6 124.7 

6 7.3 123.1 wh 120.4 

1 0 128.3 hoo 135.6 

2 yg 128.3 7.4 132.3 

34 3 Pf 127.3 7.4 130.2 
4 one 127.9 120 125.0 

5 7.4 127.5 (ies 119.6 

at 0 114.7 7.6 121.8 

2 2.8 113.5 sit Led 

445 3 3.6 113.5 (Gh; Ti53¢ 
4 al 113.5 756 113.7 

‘5 er: 114.7 ren’ 109.6 

al 0 96.1 7.4 103.9 

2 ro 98.8 7.4 10 Ee 

5; 3 2.4 98.8 7.4 100.3 
4 4.3 97.8 vers) 96.9 

5 672 96.1 7.4 93.1 


About 100 cc. of this serum were dialyzed for 3 or 4 days against 12 liters 
of 0.8 per cent NaCl solution, brought to pH 7.4 by means of a small amount 
of 0.1 n NaH CO;. The dialyzate was changed daily. The serum re- 
mained clear throughout, and at the end of dialysis tests for non-protein 
nitrogen were negative. The Cl’ content of the dialyzed serum was then 
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determined by analysis and the pH colorimetrically. A salt solution of the 
same Cl’ content was prepared and brought to pH 7.4 with 0.1 n NaHCO. 
There were thus produced two similar salt solutions, one of which contained 
serum protein. There were equal amounts of the electrolyte of greater con- 
centration (NaCl), and practically equal amounts in very low concentration, 
+0.0005 nN, of the only other electrolyte (NaHCO;) present. The conduc- 
tivities (at 25° C.) of the salt solution, the serum, and mixtures of the two, 
gave a series of observations on solutions of equal electrolyte content but 
with varying percentages of unchanged serum protein. The pH, Cl’, and 
protein percent (Kjeldahl) were determined and the results are recorded 
in Table I and charted in Fig. 1. Three experiments were performed at 
a Cl’ level, such that the conductivity of the strongest serum solution was 
that of normal human serum; two additional experiments at lower conduc- 
tivities show practically parallel results. 


DISCUSSION. 


Curves A, B, and C, Fig. 1, chart the results obtained by us; 
the various points determined fall quite accurately on the lines, 
and the three curves are approximately parallel. The slope of 
Curve D, which represents the experiments with gelatin mentioned 
above? is not inconsistent with those for blood serum. The factor 
K has been determined by formula (2) for each curve and is 

Serum, Curve A = 1.58 (three experiments). 
Curve B = 1.39 (one experiment). 


Curve C = 1.62 (one experiment). 
Gelatin, Curve D = 1.65. 


The average value of K (for serum) is 1.55. By the same 
formula, it will be remembered, Bugarszky and Tangl obtained 
1.36, and Gram and Cullen 1.57. Since the composite curve of 
three experiments at conductivities closest to normal values for 
human serum gave K = 1.58, it is considered advisable to accept 
that value. In other words, if human serum proteins which have 
undergone few, if any, physical changes in their preparation, are 
added (at pH 7.4) to a pure salt solution of specific conductivity 
about 136 X 104 at 25°C., each additional gram of protein per 100 
cc. will decrease the conductivity of the salt solution 1.58 per cent. 
This would produce a conductivity of about 120 < 10° for 7.5 pel 
cent protein. 

It should be noted that the variations in pH found in our solu- 
tions are insignificant because, at the pH of blood, changes in con- 


ductivity with change in hydrogen ion concentration are but 
slight. 


A MICRO METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF BASE 
IN BLOOD AND SERUM AND OTHER BIOLOGICAL 
MATERIALS. 


By WILLIAM C. STADIE anv EFFIE C. ROSS. 


(From the John Herr Musser Department of Research Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 


(Received for publication, July 11, 1925.) 


The use of benzidine hydrochloride to precipitate sulfates as 
insoluble benzidine sulfate was first proposed by Miiller (1902) 
for the determination of free and bound sulfur in minerals. Sub- 
sequently Rosenheim and Drummond (1914) and Fiske (1921) 
used it for the determination of sulfates :in urine. Later Fiske 
(1922) described a method for the determination of total base 
in urine, the bases after removal of phosphates being first con- 
verted to sulfates by ignition with sulfuric acid, precipitated as 
benzidine sulfate, the precipitate being then titrated with alkali. 

The method here presented is one for the determination of 
base in blood, serum, urine, or any biological material. Simi- 
larly to Fiske’s method the base is converted to sulfates by 
ignition with sulfuric acid and the equivalent sulfates are pre- 
cipitated by benzidine hydrochloride. Unlike Fiske’s method 
where the precipitate is directly titrated with alkali, base sul- 
fates present are determined by titrating an aliquot of the fil- 
trate from the benzidine sulfate. From this value and the 
titer of the benzidine hydrochloride reagent the concentration 
of base is readily calculated. ‘The reactions involved are 


BoSO4 + CyHs (NHe)2 -2HCl = 2BCl + CyeHs (NH2)H2SO4 
CyHg (NHe) 2HCl + 2NaOH = CyHg (NH2) + 2NaCl 


The advantages of the indirect titration by difference are: 
1. Elimination of quantitative transfer of a small precipitate. 
2. Elimination of washing of precipitate with acetone. 
3. Elimination of transfer back to titrating vessel of washed 


precipitate. 
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4, Elimination of hot titration of benzidine sulfate precipitate. 

5. Elimination of a variable titration blank of filter paper. 

The theoretical disadvantage of the abandonment of a direct 
titration for an indirect we have found to be non-existent. Care- 
ful scrutiny of sources of error likely to arise in the determination 
of base in blood and serum have convinced us that the method 
here described is reliable to about 1 per cent. In addition to 
indirect titration several other minor modifications are suggested 
which have reduced considerably the time and labor necessary 
for analysis. 

The difficulties encountered in the presence of large amounts of 
phosphates have been clearly recognized by those employing the 
benzidine method in the analysis of biological material. On the 
basis of hundreds of analyses we are satisfied that no method 
so far proposed gives accurate results without prior removal of 
the interfering phosphates when they are present beyond a cer- 
tain limit. For this purpose a simple technique is here described 
which together with the method of indirect titration greatly 
simplified total base determinations on urine, feces, gastric con- 
tents, ete. 


Materials Needed. 


Standardized n/50 NaOH. 
Benzidine hydrochloride solution. 


Dissolve and make up to 250 cc. Filter if necessary. ‘This 
solution is standardized by titrating 2.00 cc. against n/50 NaOH, 
using phenol red. It keeps indefinitely requiring occasional 
filtration. It is best to restandardize about once a week although 
as a rule the titer is unchanged over 2 to 4 weeks. Its equivalent 
concentration is about 


Benzidine hydrochloride...................-. 175 m.-Eq. per liter. 
Fixcess GIs niu: Se irene > ee eee 5 oad Dah 4 
Total act ab cs oe pees ee ae eC ol ee Ge eee 180 m.-Eq. per liter. 


10 cc. burettes graduated in 0.05 ce. 
50 ce. silica beakers. 


a 


rT — — - ——— 


— — 
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Method. 


1.00 cc. of serum or an aliquot of a trichloroacetic acid filtrate of whole 
blood or cells (see below) corresponding to about 1 ec. of blood is placed in a 
50 ce. silica beaker. Add 0.5 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid and evaporate 
at low heat (about 90°C.) on a sand bath until practically all the water is 


_ driven off. Add 1 cc. of concentrated nitric acid and continue heating, 
raising the flame from time to time. Add 1 cc. of nitric acid occasionally 


to aid in the oxidation of organic matter. When the full heat of a triple 
burner has been reached and a clear white ash obtained, transfer to a 
triangle and heat 15 minutes at bright red heat, allowing the flame to play 
over the entire outside of the beaker. This as a rule suffices to drive off 
all excess of sulfuric acid. Let the beaker cool to room temperature, add 
15.00 cc. of water. If preferred the ash may be dissolved and quantitatively 
transferred to a 20.00 cc. flask for precipitation. The ash readily dissolves 
with alittle stirring. To be certain that no excess of sulfuric acid is present, 
add a drop of phenol red and titrate with n/50 NaOH. Rarely is more than 
0.05 ce. required. This amount may be neglected but if more is necessary 
a correction must be made for it in the calculation. Add 2.00 ce. of stand- 


| ardized benzidine hydrochloride and filter through a small dry quantitative 
| filter into a dry Erlenmeyer flask. Titrate 15.00 cc. of the filtrate with 
| N/50 NaOH, adding more indicator if necessary. 


Calculation of Milli-Equivalents of Base per Liter of Blood 
or Serum. 


For 1 cc. of blood or serum analyzed as above we have, 


17 
m.-Eq. base per liter = (titer of 2.00 cc. of benzidine HCl — is titer of 
15 cc. of filtrate) = cc. N/50 NaOH X 0.02 X 1000 


If the amounts given above are varied as occasion may direct 
we have for N/50 NaOH, 


m.-Eq. of base per liter or per kilo = 0.02 (titer of x cc. benzidine HCl — 


total vol ire ay 
pee X titer aliquot) + amount of material in liters or 
aliquot 


kilos 


If more than 0.05 cc. of N/50 alkali are required for the end- 
point of the ignited ash subtract from the titer of 2 cc. of ben- 
zidine HCl in above formula. Allowance, of course, is made in 
the “total volume” for the added volume which is increased by 
the added alkali. 
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Calculation of Base Bound to Phosphate. 


As a rule the base in blood bound as phosphate is less than 2 
milli-equivalents per liter and may for most purposes be neglected. 
Since the base as phosphate is not determined in this method, 
it must be separately determined when the phosphate concen- 
tration is a significant part of the total. The micro methods of 
Tisdall (1922) and Briggs (1924) are available. To the base 
as determined above add 1 milli-equivalent for each milli- 
equivalent of phosphorus. In the ignited ash, the phosphate is 
present as metaphosphate BPO; binding one equivalent of base 
per mol of phosphorus. If desired the phosphates may be re- 
moved by the method described below and the total base (in- 
cluding phosphate base) determined. 


Preparation of Trichloroacetic Acid Filtrate of Whole Blood 
or Red Cells. 


3.00 cc. of whole blood (or about 3 gm. accurately weighed of 
red cells) are placed in a 50 cc. volumetric flask. Add about 
20 cc. of water and when hemolysis is complete add slowly, with 
vigorous shaking, 25 ec. of a 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid 
solution. Make up to volume and filter. Yield about 45 ce. 
20 cc. of the filtrate are ashed as above. 


Discussion of Sources of Error. 


Amount of Material Needed.—The optimum concentration of 
base in the final total precipitating volume is about 8 to 10 milli- 
equivalents per liter. If, for example, the volume of the water 
in which the ash is dissolved plus the volume of benzidine HCl 
is 17 ec., then about 0.13 milli-equivalent of base is required. 
Making due allowance for loss on taking aliquots of the trichloro- 
acetic acid filtrate in the case of blood and cells, the amounts of 
material necessary for a single analysis are 


Average base 
content. 


(ofa m.-Eq. 
Wholetblood: 2e220y42 ere eae ae oe 15 OnLa 
OCU Paes Os a Peas Pen ree 1.0 0.15 
Calls coc, one tists eC ee ee eee Th 0.18 


a 
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For duplicates, of course, double these quantities are neces- 
sary. Too close adherence to these amounts is not necessary 
as reliable results may be obtained with a final concentration of 
5.0 to 25 milli-equivalents of base per liter in the final precipitating 
‘yolume. They are merely offered as a guide to be varied with 
| the kind of material and the quantity available for analysis. 


Minimum and Maximum Amounts of Base Determinable. 


Table I shows the results of analysis of K.SO,. The total 
precipitating volume was 20 cc. Increasing amounts of base 
| were taken giving the concentration indicated in ,Column 1. 


TABLE I 


Effect of Varying Final Concentration of Base in the Total Precipitating 
Volume. Ratio of Benzidine Hydrochloride to Basein M.-Eq. Constant = 
1.6. Precipitating Volume = 20.0 cc. 


Final concentra- 


No. “lee tceleesinae Base taken. Base found.* Deviation. 
| volume. 
m.-Eq. per l. m,-Eq. m.-Eq. per cent 
1 2.0 0.050 0.0480 —3.6 
2 5.0 0.100 0.0990 —1.0 
3 10.0 0. 200 0.2018 +0.9 
4 15.0 0.300 0. 3027 +0.9 
+) 25.0 0. 500 0. 5020 +0.4 
| 6 50.0 1.000 0. 286 —1.4 


* Mean of two concordant results. 


Excellent results were obtained over a range of 5.0 to 25.0 milli- 
equivalents per liter in the final total precipitating volume. In 
other words, with a precipitating volume of 15 to 20cc., from 
0.08 to 0.5 milli-equivalent of base may be accurately determined 
or as little as 0.5 cc. of serum will suffice. Optimum results 
are obtained, however, when the final concentration of base is 
about 10 milli-equivalents per liter or 1 cc. of serum or blood to 
about 17 cc. of total precipitating volume. 


Precipitation of Protein with Trichloroacetic Acid. 


We have found that (1) the ratio of grams of trichloroacetic 
acid to grams.of protein, (2) final concentration of trichloroacetic 
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acid, (3) and initial concentration of trichloroacetic acid are the 
essential factors which determine the yield of filtrate and freedom 
from turbidity. These conclusions in the main agree with the 
experience of Hiller and Van Slyke (1922) and are given only for 
the sake of completeness. In general a ratio of 5 gm. of tri- 
chloroacetic acid per gm. of protein, a final dilution of protein of 
1 gm. to 100 cc., an initial concentration of 10 per cent, and a 
final concentration of 5 per cent of trichloroacetic acid are opti- 
mum conditions. Assuming an average protein content of 10 
per cent for serum, 30 per cent for cells, and 20 per cent for 
whole blood, the optimum of conditions for protein precipitation 
per 1.0 ce. i material are 


Trichloroacetic acid. Final volume. 
gm, cc. of 10 per cent os 
Whole blo0di2ie.2 ree 2.0 10 20 
Redibloodicellacs eae 3.0 15 30 
POLI «mw. Watts a pee 1.0 5 10 


Under these conditions a yield of 90 per cent of water-clear 
filtrate is obtained. 

Wet Ashing of Serum.—For serum alone we have found that 
precipitation of the protein is unnecessary. Direct ashing is 
easier and quicker asdescribed under Method. The use of platinum 
evaporating dishes makes this technique difficult and uncertain 
“as the material has a great tendency to creep over the sides 
of the dish resulting in serious loss of base. We strongly recom- 
mend the use of silica beakers which in our hands have given 
speed and accuracy to the method. Whole blood may be ashed 
directly also if preferred (see below). 

Loss of Sulfate during Ignition—We have repeatedly tested 
this possibility with both KSO,, Na,:SO., and NaCl and KCl 
plus sulfuric acid. We have been unable at any time to demon- 
strate any loss even after 1 hour’s heating at bright red heat of 
small or large quantities of base. If the ash is heated too rapidly 
when still moist loss by mechanical crepitation may occur. This 
is easily avoided by heating to absolute dryness on a sand bath 
at about 100°C. before ignition. Table II shows the non- 
volatility of NasSO, and K2SO, at bright red heat. 
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Use of Acetone as a Precipitating and Washing Medium. 


- The solubility of benzidine sulfate in water is sufficient to 
aise the possibility of incomplete precipitation of sulfate as ben- 
gidine sulfate and of excessive loss during washing. The first 
difficulty is non-existent as a consideration of Table III shows. 
Because benzidine sulfate is much less soluble in acetone, 


TABLE II. 
Non-Volatility of NagSOs and K,SO, Heated to Bright Red Heat. 


Time of heating. NazSO1 KeS04 KCl and H2SO. 


‘ 


r min. mg... mg. mg. 
0 64.3 68.3 1 ee aa 
15 64.2 
30 64.2 67.1 1277 
UT aj 67.2 
0 26.9 38. 1* 
: 30 200 38.2 


) 60 26.9 
* KCl calculated as KySQOu. 


| TABLE III. 

Effect of Final Concentration of Acetone on the Estimation of Potassium 
| Sulfate as Benzidine Sulfate. 

: Base taken 0.2034 m.-Eq. 


| Acetone in total 


| No. precipitating reaction Base found.* Deviation. 
mixture. 
vol. per cent m,-Eq. per cent 
) 1 0 0.2044 +0.5 
) 2 20 0. 2030 —0.2 
: 3 40 0. 2034 0.0 
+ 60 0. 2036 +-0, 1. 


' * Mean of two concordant determinations. 


Fiske (1922) introduced its use as a precipitating medium recom- 
mending a final concentration of 20 per cent. Table III shows, 
however, that the precipitation of sulfates by benzidine hydro- 
chloride is quantitative in water alone. Addition of acetone is 
quite unnecessary. We have repeatedly tested filtrates for the 
presence of sulfates using BaCl, with negative results. In 
methods involving the washing of the benzidine sulfate precipi- 
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tate a loss undoubtedly results if water be used. The use of 
acetone and saturated benzidine sulfate solutions have been 
recommended. The former washes the precipitate effectively 
without loss. However, the titration of the excess benzidine as 
employed here renders this step unnecessary. 


Ratio of Benzidine Hydrochloride to Base. 


Throughout the literature of the benzidine method constant 
references are found to ‘‘adsorption” or “occlusion” of sulfates 
or benzidine hydrochloride by the precipitate of benzidine sul- 
fate and frequent more or less rigid recommendations are made 
as to the conditions necessary for quantitative precipitation. 
A careful study of these factors has been made and within the 


TABLE IV. 
Effect of the Ratio of Benzidine Hydrochloride to Base. 
Base taken (K»SOq) 0.200 m.-Eq. 


No. Fer eee be Base found.* Deviation. 
m.-Eq. per cent 
f 1.0 0.1926 —3.7 
2 1.4 0.1988 —0.6 
3 1.6 0.2018 +0.9 
a 3.0 0.1982 —0.9 
5) 4.0 0.1978 rm Lil 


* Average of triplicates. 


requirements for base determinations._in blood, serum, and urine. 
considerable latitude in conditions for quantitative precipitation 
is allowable. 

The ratio of benzidine hydrochloride to base in milli-equiva- 
lents may be varied from 1.4 to 4.0 with results within the limit 
of error of the method (1 per cent). (Table IV.) When just 
sufficient benzidine hydrochloride is used the error due to the 
solubility of benzidine sulfate in water becomes apparent. Thus 
in No. 1 of Table IV the total volume was 20.0 cc. Not more 
than 1 per cent excess of benzidine hydrochloride was added. 
We may assume a saturated solution of benzidine sulfate. The 
solubility of benzidine sulfate being 0.7 milli-equivalent pet 
liter, the loss due to the solubility of benzidine sulfate would he 
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0.02 X 0.7 or 0.014 milli-equivalent out of 0.200, 7.e. 7 per cent. 
Actually the loss was 4 per cent. If an excess of benzidine 
hydrochloride (say 1 cc. of 0.2 equivalent )is used in 20 cc. we 
have, since the solubility product of benzidine sulfate in water 
is 0.72 milli-equivalent per liter, 
(SOz) = EDs iin = 0.049 milli-equivalent per liter 
102/002 ual: Sr irae 
as the amount of (SO,) ion in solution. The loss of sulfate 


0.049 
—. i.e. — of th ilitv i 
0.700"° id of the solubility in water 


or in an average base determination about 0.5 per cent. Both 
theoretically and practically therefore an excess of 100 per cent 
of benzidine insures practical insolubility of benzidine sulfate. 
Addition of acetone is unnecessary. It must be pointed out here 
also since the base is determined by the difference of two titers 
it is best to have the base titer about half of the total titer of 
the benzidine HCl used, 7.e to use about 100 per cent excess of 
the reagent. As is apparent from Table IV considerable lati- 
tude from this ratio is allowable without error. 


through solubility would be 


Effect of Time after Precipitation and before Filtering. 


This point was tested since it had been mentioned in the litera- 
ture as a possible source of error. The results (Table V) are 
negative. 


Precipitation at High Temperatures. 


Miiller (1902) asserts that high results are obtained due to 
occlusion by the precipitate of benzidine hydrochloride in the 
‘cold and may be avoided by hot precipitation. We have care- 
fully tested this in a series of determinations at 75° and 100°C. 
‘The results, of which Table VI is one series, were consistent in 
‘showing that similar quantities of base are recovered in both 
‘hot and cold precipitation. 


Effect of Acidity during Precipitation. 


_ Since the titration of the excess benzidine hydrochloride used 
In this method requires the solution of base sulfates to be neutral 
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TABLE V. . 
Effect of Standing after Precipitation. 
Base taken 0.2030 m.-Eq. 


No. Ti coder Base found. Deviation. 
min, m,-Eq. per cent. 
1 3 0. 2028 —0.1 
2 30 0.2024 —0.3 
0. 2024 —0.3 
3 60 0. 2032 +0.1 
0. 2040 +0.5 
4 120 0. 2040 +0.5 
0. 2028 —0.1 
TABLE VI. 


Effect of Warming during Precipitation to 75°C. 
Base taken 0.2030 m.-Eq. 


Ratio of Benzidine 


No. Base found. Deviation. FIC to bases 
m.-Eq. per cent 
1 0. 2028 fet 1.5 
2 0. 2032 +0.1 Loh 
3 0. 2022 —0.4 Es:9: 
4 0. 2044 +0.7 PAST 
He 0.1996 —1.7 2.9 
TABLE VII. 
Effect of Increase of Acidity during Precipitation. Total Volume 
25.00'Cc. 
Base taken 0.2034 m.-Eq. 
HCl added. SG Se aa Base found. Deviation. 
m.-Eq. per 25 ce, m,.-Eq. per l. m.-Eq. per cent 
0 O* 0. 2032 —0.1 
0 5t 0. 2032 —0.1 
0.1 9 0. 2020 —0.7 
0.2 13 ’ 0. 2036 +0.1 
O75 25 0. 2044 +0.5 


* Special reagents used with no excess of hydrochloric acid. 
+ Excess of HCl in benzidine HCl reagent. 
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before precipitation and moreover since conflicting statements 
exist (vide, Miiller (1902), Raschig (1903), Rosenheim and Drum- 
mond (1914)) as to the requirements of the hydrogen ion con- 
centration during precipitation a series of determinations was 
done with varying acidity. The results (Table VII) in water 


-and with increasing acidity up to 0.025 n HCl are identical. 
~The quantitative precipitation of benzidine sulfate is independent 


of pH over a wide range approximately from 7.0 to 1.6. 


Comparison of Base Determination of Serum by Direct Wet Ashing 


and by Trichloroacetic Acid Precipitation of Protein and 
Ashing by Fultrate. 


When serum alone is analyzed the trichloroacetic acid precipi- 
tation of proteins is quite unnecessary and introduces needless 
and tedious steps into the analysis. No appreciable metallic 
base is bound ‘‘organically”’ with serum proteins so that direct 


wet ashing gives the total base BP + BHCO; + BCI present 


in serum. These base moieties together with the base bound as 
phosphate are the ones usually desired. For whole blood or 
red cells the presence of iron organically bound with the hemoglo- 
bin offers no bar to the direct ashing of blood since the iron 


present is completely converted to Fe,0O3; on strong ignition. 


While the direct ashing of serum saves time and is strongly 
recommended the direct ashing of whole blood or cells is a matter 


of choice. In practice we prefer the protein precipitation and 
ashing of the filtrate as we have found that the ashing of whole 
blood is slower than serum. 

The assumption that in this precipitation no inorganic base. 
is carried down with the precipitate is a natural one but apparent- 
ly has never, so far as the literature is concerned, been tested. 

Table VIII shows a comparison of the analysis of serum and 
whole blood with and without added base directly ashed and 
ashed after precipitation of the protein with trichloroacetic acid. 
The results show agreement to within 1.0 per cent both for the 
base present in the serum and for the recovery of added base. 
For whole blood the difference is 1.6 per cent. The assumption 
Seems warranted that for blood, as well as for serum, analyses 


of trichloroacetic acid filtrates represent the total inorganic base 
(less phosphate base) present. 


Method for Base in Blood 


(DA BLE maVLUL. 
Analysis of Base in Serum and Whole Blood (1) by Wet Ashing with Sulfuric 
Acid and (2) by Trichloroacetic Acid Precipitation of Protein. 
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Trichloroacetic acid 


Wet ashing. are f 
Base found, | Pretpitation of peo 
m,.-Eq. per l, m.-Eq. perl, 
I, Serum. 1 165.5 165.9 
2 163.0 164.8 
3 Loar 
Base found, mean................ 16377 tee 165.4 0.5 
My) vadded) K CUR Ramet. nee 50.5 40.4 
1 212.3 205.7 
2 212.0 205.8 
$- found; meaniik..¢seeouees 212.1+ 0.1 205.8 = 0.0 
Total base taken, mean.......... 214.2+ 1.2 205.8 = 0.5 
DG ViALION. fe oe op cate oie vo nts ag? 0.5 per cent 0.2 per cent. 
II. Whole blood. 136.8 137.5 
135.6 139.5 
Base-found. meant... ta eee 136.2 = 0.6 138.5 = 1.0 
Deviation yao. ve sees see ee —1.6percent. 


TABLE IX. 


; Complete Recovery of Calcium Sulfate with Total Base. 
Base taken (as KeSO,) 0.200 m.-Eq. 


No. pees ctr fate Total base taken. Base found.* rh Ma - ion oe 
m,-Eq. m.-Eq. m.-Eq. per cent 

1 0 0. 2000 0. 2006 +0.3 

7 0.0054 0. 2054 0. 2068 +0.7 

3 0.0158 0. 2158 0. 2146 —0.6 

4 0.0422 0. 2422 0. 2412 —0.5 


* Mean of concordant duplicates. 


Recovery of Calcium. 


The solubility in water of calcium sulfate is about 26 milli- 
equivalents per liter. In the presence of potassium or sodium 
sulfate this is reduced but for the conditions under which the 
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ash from a single determination is dissolved the solubility is still 
20 milli-equivalents per liter. Table IX shows that this amount 
of calcium sulfate together with 100 milli-equivalents of potas- 
sium, a ratio far exceeding that in body fluids, is completely 
recovered in the total base analysis. 


Effect of Phosphate on the Determination of Base as Benzidine 
Sulfate. 


_ The presence of phosphates in blood and serum is the most 
prolific source of error in the benzidine sulfate method. We 
have convinced ourselves by a close examination of the factors 
involved that in the method as here described the presence of 
10 milli-equivalents of phosphorus per 100 to 150 milli-equivalents 


TABLE X. 


Time Required at Bright Red Heat for Complete Conversion of KH2PQOxto 
Monobasic Orthophosphate (KH2PO4) to Metaphosphate (KPOs3). 


No. oe peace to KPOs calculated.* KPOs found. 
hrs, mg. my. 

9 1 110.2 110.3 

3 3 17.3 17.5 


* Calculated as 86.7 per cent of KH2PO, taken. 


of base does not increase the error of the method beyond the 
1 to 2 per cent variation. Since for normal blood, serum, and 
sells the average phosphate content is about 2 milli-equivalents 
oer 130 milli-equivalents of base of 1.5 per 100 a seven-fold 
mcrease in phosphate is allowable without increased error. 
Bloods containing more phosphates than this are extremely rare. 
When encountered the possibility of error in the base by the 
denzidine method must be borne in mind. 


Effect of Metaphosphate. 


When an acid phosphate is heated it is converted into meta- 
dhosphate (BPO;). The conversion, if large quantities are . 
leated, requires many hours but for small quantities it is com- 
dlete in + to 4 hour as Table X shows. We have determined the 
solubility of potassium metaphosphate so prepared and found 
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it to be 0.1 milli-equivalent per liter. In the presence of othe) 
- salts the solubility is increased. The following table shows the 
solubilities of potassium metaphosphate at 20°C. in sulfates o 


blood cations. 


Solubility of KPO; 


m-Eq. per l. 
Watetis. os 3s Bed te ce be sie oe cele ee ee Den 
0,1 eq 6 BeSQsok staat. Bata ee a 0.1 
0,4 equ NassOg sak. os deste wo ee ee 17.0 
Saturated: CasOas i uiov.s 5. ncatte hha o. oe 3 Wee ene Eval) 
0.0100 eq. KeSO4 |* 2.0 
0.0005 eq CaSO, ia guest “heat Se dase geaae : 


* This is the approximate composition of a solution of ash from 1 ce. 0 
cells in 15 ce. of H2,0. 


The solubility of metaphosphate in the solution of the blood asl 
sulfates would be difficult to predict, but its relative insolubility 
_would lead one to expect that only a part of the metaphosphate 
would go into solution. Such is the case asis shown in Table XI 
2 ec. of the solution analyzed gave an ash containing 0.20 
milli-equivalent of K.SO,., 0.005 CaSO., and 0.0182 P. The asl 
was dissolved in 10 cc. of water stirred and filtered. The fil 
trate was analyzed for phosphorus by the Briggsmethod. It i 
apparent that by adequate heating complete conversion of phos 
phate to metaphosphate is accomplished and as a result there wa 
a removal of 50 to 60 per cent of interfering phosphate on accoun 
of its insolubility as a metaphosphate. Tables XII and XII 
. show that, as a result of this partial removal of phosphates, th 
upper safe limit of phosphate is increased to about 10 milli 
equivalents per 100 milli-equivalents of base. 

A brief examination of Table XIII shows what we have con 
sistently found, vz. when the phosphates are low (0.005 am 
0.010 milli-equivalent to about 0.150 milli-equivalent of base 

. theoretical results are obtained. When somewhat higher (0.02 
milli-equivalent) theoretical recoveries are the rule, except whe 
the cation is all sodium or all potassium in which case the result 
are higher. With higher concentrations of phosphate the result 

are always high, | 
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We have made a diligent effort to satisfy ourselves that the 
yresence of phosphates does not interfere with the determination 


| TABLE XI. 
Jonversion at Red Heat and Partial Removal of Phosphates as Sparingly 
Soluble Metaphosphates. 
Solution analyzed: 
KCI 100.0 m.-Eq. per 1. 
CaCl, 2.5 ig PE a 
2.00 cc. plus 0.0132 m.-Eq. P as KHePOx, taken. 
Base found by authors’ method 102.5 m.-Eq. per 1. 


Condi Ae Phosphorus found | Phosphate removed 


in ash filtrate. as metaphosphate, 
m.-Eq. X 1000 per cent 
. Insufficient heating (H2SOx acid left)... 11.6 a2 
|. Ignition 1 hr. Digestion with 10 ec. H2O 
and 2 drops of concentrated HCl at 
ES COS ie GA RI a ea lee] 2 
. Ignition 1 hr. Ash dissolved in 0.004 n 
LN tes dele ok is a a ee 5.5 59 
Ignited 20 min. Ash dissolved in H2O.. 4.8 64 
. _Ignited1 hr. Ash dissolvedin H2O..... ae 57 
TABLE XII, 
Jetermination of Potassium and Calcium Chlorides in the Presence of Varying 
Phosphate. 
| Base vc ania. 0. KCl 0.200 m.-Eq. 
; CaCle 0.005 ‘ 


| Total less base 
as phosphate... ..0.205 m.-Eq. 


Deviation from total 


No. KH2PO, Base found.* base less base as 
phosphate, 
m,.-Eq. m,-Eq. per cent 
1 0.000 0. 2048 —0.1 
2 0.0025 0. 2070 +1.0 
3 0.005 0. 2056 +0.3 
4 0.015 0. 2062 +0.6 
i) 0.025 0. 2006 —1.8 


* Mean of concordant triplicates. 
i 
if base when the precipitation was carried on at an acidity of 
1H 3 to 4 (acid to Congo red) as affirmed by Rosenheim and 


Drummond (1914) and Fiske (1921). This method necessitates, 
of course, a direct titration of the precipitate. As a result of 
some hundreds of analyses we are prepared to state very definitely 
that high phosphate (over 0.020 to 0.150 milli-equivalent of 
base in about 25 cc. of precipitating volume) invariably gives 
results high by 2 to 20 per cent. Below this figure high results 
(3 to 6 per cent) may be and often are obtained. When by 
reason of the necessity for ashing, the material analyzed has 
been ignited with a resulting partial or complete conversion of 
orthophosphate to metaphosphate the results obtained are much 
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TABLE XIII, 


Determination of Base in the Presence of Varying Phosphate and Varying 
Proportions of Sodium and Potasstum. 


Total base less phosphate. 


PO. Na K a EE eee ee OCIS One 
Calculated. Observed. 

m.-Eq. m,-Eq. m.-Eq. ~ m.-Eq. m.-Eq. per cent 
0.005 0. 160 0.000 0.155 0. 1566 +1.0 
0.010 0.170 0.000 0. 160 0. 1662 +4.0 
0.010 0.120 0.050 0.160 0.1594 +0.3 | 
0.010 0.000 0.215 Q. 205 0. 206 +0.6 ~ 
0.020 0. 240 0.000 0. 220 0. 238 +8.2 
0.020 0.140 0.050 0.170 0.1685 —0.9 
0.020 0.090 0.100 0.170 0.1711 +0.7 
0.020 0.000 0.170 0.150 0. 1579 +5.2 
0.050 0.150 0.050 0.150 0.1619 +8.0 
0.050 0.100 0. 100 0.150 0. 1549 +3.3 
0.050 0. 200 0.000 0.150 0.1514 +0.9 
0.050 0.000 0. 200 0.150 0. 164 +9.8 


more irregular and as a rule run 4 to 6 per cent too high even 
when the concentration of the phosphates is 5 to 10 milli-equiva- 
lents per liter, z.e. within the limits of pathological bloods. It 
would be useless to publish a multiplicity of data bearing on this 
question so that only Table XIV is offered which represents the 
best series we have been able to obtain with acid precipitation 
and direct titration of the precipitate. M 

The general conclusions reached from a consideration of these 
factors are: ; 

1. For practically all sera and bloods the total base less: the 


, 
; 
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base bound as phosphate may be determined by the method of 
indirect titration. The phosphate concentration must be less 
than 10 milli-equivalents per liter. 

2. For urine, feces, gastric contents, etc.. with high phosphate 
the total base may be determined only after removal of phosphate 
by the method. outlined below. 

3. The method of determination of the total base minus the 
phosphate base by precipitation in acid solution (Fiske technique) 
with direct titration of the precipitate is unreliable with high 
phosphate and offers no guaranty of greater accuracy with low 
phosphates than the method described here. 


TABLE XIV. 
Determination of Base in Presence of Varying Phosphate. Precipitation at 
pH 8.0 (Acid to Congo Red) without Prior Ignition. Direct Titra- 
tion of Precipitate. 


NazHPO, NazSO. Base observed.* Deviation. 
m,.-Eq. mEq: per cent 
0.010 0.152 0.1535 +1.0 
0.020 0.152 0.1547 I$ 
0.050 0.152 0. 1624 +6.8 
0.0507 0.150 0.1592 seh 


* Mean of 5 concordant determinations. 
t Acid to methyl violet (pH about 1.5). 


Removal of Phosphate and Recovery of Total Base. 


When the ratio in equivalents of phosphate to base exceeds 
10 to 150, biological material cannot be analyzed with certainty 
by the benzidine method. This holds true whether the precipi- 
tation is done in neutral solution or at a pH just acid to Congo 
red. Blood specimens even in cases of marked phosphate reten- 
tion (as in nephritis) will rarely offer any difficulty on this score 
but urine and other material having a high phosphate content 
relative to base must first have the phosphate removed. The 
total base may then be determined with ease and accuracy by 
the method of indirect titration. 

We have tested carefully a simple and expeditious method of 
precipitating all the phosphate as ferric phosphate and the 
excess of iron as ferric hydroxide. The filtrate containing all 


| 
ee 
le 


the base is ignited with sulfuric acid and the sulfates determined - 
as for blood. In principle this was proposed by Fiske (1922) 
who, however, employed ammonium acetate as a precipitating 
agent necessitating a hot filtration after boiling. In practice 
we found this tedious and moreover uncertain, as frequently 
a large part of the phosphate was redissolved asa result of the 
inevitable cooling which recurred during filtration. Indeed 
Fiske warns that the filtration should not take longer than 2 
minutes. This we found difficult to accomplish with a precipitate 
of the character of ferric hydroxide. Using dilute NH.,OH 
it 1s possible to precipitate completely in the cold all of the phos- 
phate together with the excess of iron. Sufficient NH.:OH is 


TABLE XV. 
Removal of Phosphates as Ferric Phosphate. Volume 10 Ce. 


ty Method for Base in Blood 


Filtrate. 
Approximate pH. NazHPOs 
POL na! Fett+ 
mM 

6.0 0.010* Aro 0 
8.0 0.010 0 0 
8.0+ 1ec.0.1NNH,OH 0.010 + 0 
8.0 + 2cc.0.1N 

NH,OH. 0.010 ++ 0 
8.0 + 5cec.0.1N | 

NH,OH. 0.010 Shae er 0 


* Identical results are obtained with 0.020 and 0.050 mm NasHPOs,. | 


used to produce a full red with phenol red as indicator. An 
excess of NH,OH inevitably redissolved some of the phosphate 
yet there is a sufficient margin of safety so that no particularly 
delicate adjustment of the reaction is necessary. We have found 
that complete removal of the phosphates is accomplished be-— 
tween a reaction of pH 6 to 8. | 

Table XV indicates qualitatively the removal of phosphates 
under the conditions stated and Table XVI gives the quantita- 
tive data showing complete recovery of total base after removal 
of varying quantities of phosphates. 

Occasionally traces of iron appear in the filtrate but on ignition 
ferric sulfate is completely converted over into Fe,O3. This in~ 
no way interferes with base quantitation as is clearly indicated in 
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Table XVII which shows that even a large amount of FeO; is 
not a source of error. 

Technique for the Removal of Phosphate —The material (urine, 
tissue, gastric contents, feces, etc.) in an amount sufficient to 


TABLE XVI. 


Removal of Phosphate and Recovery of Total Base. 
Constant: NasSO, 0.1500 m.-Eq. 


Total base. 
NazHPOs taken. hab a Deviation. 
Calculated. ' Observed. 

mM m,.-Eq. m.-Eq. per cent 
0.005 0. 1600 0.1621 +1.3 
0.005 0.1600 0.1610 +0.6 
0.005 0. 1600 0.1605 +0.3 
0.010 0.1700 0. 1657 —2.5 
0.010 0.1700 0.1693 —0 4 
0.010 0.1700 0. 1694 —0.4 
0.020 0.1900 0.1945 +2.3 
0.020 0.1900 0.1876 —1.2 
0.020 0.1900 0. 1880 —1.0 
0.050 0. 2500 0. 2504 +0.2 
0.050 0. 2500 0. 2450 —2.0 
0.050 0. 2500 0. 2504 +0.2 
0.050 0. 2500 0. 2500 +0.0 
0.050 0. 2500 0. 2540 +0.2 

TABLE XVII. 


_Non-Interference of Fe.03 Obtained by the Ignition of Ferric Sulfate on the 
Precipitation of Sulfates by Benzidine Hydrochloride, 
| Constants: NasSO4 0.152 m.-Eq. 
Fe(SO4)3 0.100 ‘ 


Base observed. Deviation from calculated. 
m.-Eq. per cent 
, 0. 1520 0.0 
U2 26 +0.4 
0.1520 0.0 


' give about 0.100 to 0.200 milli-equivalent of base is digested in 

a silica beaker with sulfuric and nitric acids until the organic 
| matter is oxidized. Do not ignite to complete dryness at 
any time. ‘Transfer to a 25 cc. volumetric flask using about 
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15 cc. of HO, add a few drops of phenol red; neutralize 
with 4 n NH,OH (1:4 concentrated NH:OH). Render just 
acid with.a drop or two of normal H.SO,. Add 0.1 wn ferrie 
ammonium sulfate (0.033 m) using about 6 equivalents of iron 
for every equivalent of phosphate. In practice 1 cc. of 0.1 N- 
ferric alum will completely precipitate up to 0.020 milli-equiva- 
lent of phosphate inthe sample. Add 0.1 x NH.OH just to a full” 
red to the indicator and filter. Transfer 20.00 cc. of the filtrate 
to a silica beaker or platinum dish, add a drop of concentrated 
H.SQO,, evaporate, and ignite, continuing the analysis as outlined 
under method for blood. In the calculation, of course, due 
allowance is made for the aliquot taken. 


SUMMARY. 


A micro method for the determination of total base in whole | 
blood, cells, serum, and other biological materials is described. | 
The bases are converted to sulfate, preciptated by benzidine 
hydrochloride, and the benzidine sulfate determined by titration | 
of the excess of benzidine hydrochloride. | 

The sources of errors are discussed. In the absence of ex-. 
cessive quantities of phosphate the method is reliable to 1.0. 
per cent. | 

Biological materials containing high phosphates may be- 
analyzed by the method after removal of the phosphates, for 
which a simple technique is described. 
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CHANGES IN THE COMPOSITION OF THE URINE AFTER 
7 MUSCULAR EXERCISE.* 


ieey D. WRIGHT WILSON, W. L. LONG, H. C. THOMPSON, AND 
| SYLVA THURLOW. 


(From the Department of Physiological Chemistry, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 


(Received for publication, July 6, 1925.) 


The effect of strenuous muscular exercise on the body has been 
\ studied extensively. The responses of many of the mechanisms 
which take part in attempting to furnish oxygen and fuel and to 
remove carbon dioxide and other waste products have been 
analyzed in considerable detail. Studies on the respiratory 
exchange, the blood, and the urine have contributed much toward 
‘furnishing us with a detailed knowledge concerning the extent to 
/ which the mechanisms for maintaining neutrality in the See 
/are brought into play. 

The work of Barr and his collaborators (19238, a, b, and c) we 
strikingly demonstrated the relatively great variations in the re- 
action of the blood brought about by short periods of strenuous 
exercise. One would expect that such large variations in the blood 
‘would be accompanied by a response by the kidney resulting in 
similarly great changes in the composition of the urine. The 
‘data in the literature which permit such comparisons are, however, 
meager and sometimes inconclusive and contradictory. In most of 
the older work, long periods of exercise and long periods of urine 
‘collection were employed. We believe that our studies of short 
‘periods of strenuous exercise and short periods of urine collection 
have yielded data of greater value for showing the immediate 
effects of the exercise and attempts at compensation on the part of 
the body. 


_ *A preliminary announcement was made in the Proceedings of the 
‘Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine (Wilson, D. W., Long, 
‘W.L., Thompson, H. C., and Thurlow, S., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. ie Med., 
: 1923-24, xxi, 425). 
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EXPERIMENTAL. | 


Urine was collected from normal men at frequent intervals. 
before and after short periods of strenuous exercise. In most of 
the experiments the urine was collected every 10 minutes. No 
difficulty was experienced in voiding at such frequent intervals — 
and the data indicate that such short periods of collection are 
quite suitable for studies such as these and ought to be useful in. 
other connections. It is impossible to state how much overlap-- 
ping of periods occurred due to the incomplete removal of all urine | 
from the urinary system but it obviously did not interfere with the | 
main purpose of the experiment. Low urine volumes after exer- 
cise associated with an increased excretion of certain constituents, | 
together with a moderately constant output of creatinine, demon- 
strate that the observed variations are not due to errors of col- 
lection. Our controls demonstrate that our experiments were of 
sufficiently brief duration not to be influenced appreciably by the ' 
diurnal variations which have been shown to occur by Simpson _ 
(1924) and others. 

The urines were voided directly into measuring cylinders con-' 
taining toluene to diminish the loss of CO, and the consequent 
change in reaction. After recording the amount collected, the 
sample was diluted to constant volume with boiled neutral dis- 
tilled water and stirred carefully under toluene. The reaction 
was estimated at once colorimetrically. The acidity was deter- 
mined by titrating with phenolphthalein. In the early experi- 
ments, nearly all of a 5 or 10 minute specimen of urine was used, 
potassium oxalate added, and the titration made without dilu- 
tion. The titration varied from 1 to 5 cc. In the later experi- 
ments, one-fifth or one-tenth of a 10 minute specimen was used, 
diluted with neutral distilled water until there was no tendency 
for the calcium phosphate to precipitate (Fiske, 1921), and the 
titration carried out with a micro burette. The titrations varied 
from 0.2 to 1.0 ec. Ammonia was determined by the micro 
method of Folin and Bell (1917), creatinine by Folin’s micro 
method, total nitrogen by Kjeldahl], and phosphates by Briggs’ 
(1922) modification of Bell and Doisy’s (1920) method. Chlorides’ 
were determined by a slight modification of Whitehorn’s (1920— 


1 Miss Cecilia Riegel carried out the chloride analyses. | 
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21) method, using 1 ce. of urine. The quantity of urine passed in 
10 minutes is sufficient for suitable analyses by these methods. 
Determinatiors for acidity, total nitrogen, and chlorides were 
made in duplicate. Colorimetric determinations for pH, 
ammonia, phosphate, and creatinine were not regularly made in 
duplicate though many duplicates were run. 

All of the experiments were carried out in the early afternoon 
on days when no lunch had been taken and only the ordinary 
activity of a student had been undergone. After a suitable fore 
period, the urine was voided and exercise was begun at once by 
running up and down one flight of stairs as rapidly as possible, 
swinging the arms vigorously. After the exercise the subject 
rested in a chair for 10 or 15 minutes and then usually resumed 
some laboratory work involving but little activity. 

In Tables I to XII are recorded the data of a number of experi- 
ments performed on two subjects. All data involving quantity 
output are expressed in terms of excretiom per minute. 

In the early experiments (Tables I, II, IJ, and IV) running 
up and down one flight of stairs was undertaken at a moderate 
rate of speed. The exercise extended over periods of from 1 to 3 
minutes in which time from two to seven round trips were made. 
This amount of exercise was strenuous and led to hyperpnea, 
but later the rate of running was about doubled. The urine 

_was collected in periods of 5 or 10 minutes and in one case 2 minute 
periods were made use of immediately after the exercise. 

The data from these experiments demonstrate that after 

short periods of strenuous exercise there is a sharp rise in the excre- 
tion of acids and ammonia and a diminution in pH and urine 
volume. An attempt was made in these and in subsequent experi- 
ments, frequently without success, to eliminate the change in 
‘urine volume after exercise by drinking water. The rise in the 
|acidity factors reached a maximum in about 10 to 15 minutes 
-after exercise and thereafter diminished, returning to normal in 
'30 to 45 minutes. 
_ An examination of the results obtained in the 2 and 5 minute 
‘collections during and after exercise shows that there is a delay of 
several minutes before the changes described above begin to appear 
‘in the voided urine. During this interval the pH changes little 
or not at all, but the titratable acidity falls. The urine volume 


F 
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May 10, 1923. Strenous exercise 3 min., 4.18-4.21 p.m. 7 round trips, | 
Subject W. Ingested 200 cc. water at 3.50 p.m. Figures represent excre- | 
tion per minute. 


TABLE I, 


Time.* Period. Volume. pH Acid. 

p.m, min CG. cc.0.1 N 

4.08 5 0.9 6.2 0.34 

4.13 5 027: 0.31 

4.18 5 1.2 0.34 

4.23 5) 0.8 0.20 
4,28 5 1.0 0.60 | 
4.33 5 2.0 0.90 | 
4.38 5 1.6 0.73 | 
4.43 5 10 0.60 

4.48 5 0.8 0.35 

4.53 5) 0.8 0.42 

4.58 5) 0.8 0.43 

5.03 5) 0.9 0.46 

5.08 5 0.9 0.30 | 
5.13 5) 1.0 5.2 0.37 | 


* Column 1| records the end of the period of collection in all tables. 


TABLE IL. | 


May 12, 1923. Strenuous exercise 2 min., 12.07-12.09 p.m. 3round trips, 
Subject W. Figures represent excretion per minute. | 


Time. Period. Volume. pH Acid. 
a.m min. cc. cc. 0.1 N 
11252 5 18 6.6 0.21 
1). 5%, 5 1.3 6.9 0.16 
p. Mm. 

12502 5 i begs; 6.6 0.20 
12.07 5 1.2 6.6 Orla 
12,12 5 0.7 6.3 0.13 
127 hy, 5 0.9 6.0 0.49 
12322 5 0.8 5.0 0.49 
12.27 5 0.5 

12.32 5 0.4 5.0 0.34 
12°37 5 0.4 5.2 0.29 
12. 42 5) 0.8 5.4 0.44 
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tends to be lower than that of the periods preceding or following. 
It is difficult to be certain in these very short periods of collection 


TABLE III, 


| May 17, 1923. Strenuous exercise 1 min., 12.59-1.00 p.m. 3 round trips. 
_ Subject W. Ingested 200 cc. water at 12 noon, 50 cc. at 1.02, and 50 ce. at 
1.40 p.m. Figures represent excretion per minute. 


Time. Period. Volume. pH NHs3 
p.m. min Cle cc. 0.1 N 
12.38 10 4.5 6.5 0.133 
12.48 10 3.4 6.5 0.108 
| 12.58 10 4.0 6.6 0.141 
| 1.03 5 0.7 6.6 
| 1.13 10 2.6 5.5 0.407 
1.23 10 1.8 9.5 0.315 
| 1.33 10 19 ‘soa 0. 243 
: 1.43 10 0.7 Be? 0.154 
1.53 10 0.6 5.7 0.168 
2.03 10 0.9 5.7 0.208 


TABLE IV, 


May 23, 1923. Strenuous exercise 1 min., 11.00-11.01 a.m. 2 roundtrips. 
Subject W. Ingested 100 cc. water at beginning of experiment. Figures 
represent excretion per minute. 


Time. Period. Volume. pH Acid. NHs3 
a.m. min. Be . cc. 0.1 N cc. 0.1 N 
10. 40 10 1.0 7.0 0.096 0.078 
10. 50 10 Tel 1.2 0.088 0.069 
11.00 10 2.1 ZU 0.160 0. 106 
P02 2 Fal 7.0 

11.04 2 Naty 6.3 

11.14 10 4.2 5.5 0.479 0.279 
11.24 10 3.6 6.0 0.213 0.121 
11.34 10 5.6 6.8 0. 242 0.102 
11.44 10 2.3 6.9 0.152 0. 087 
11.54 10 132 wok 0.128 0. 066 
12.04 10 0.9 7.2 0.112 


that the low acidities and urine volumes are real on account of the 
uncertainty of complete emptying of the bladder. Some difficulty 
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was experienced in voiding during the first few minutes after 
exercise due to fatigue. It is thought, however, that the observa- 
tions are reasonably correct and may perhaps be explained by a 
sudden shutting down of activity on the part of the kidney due to 
diminished blood flow through it. 

The pH of such urine specimens must also be influenced by the 
contamination of the specimen by the portions of fluid still remain- 
ing in the urinary tract. The fact that Barr and his collabora- 
tors have shown that there is an immediate and rapid change in 
the reaction of the blood in strenuous exercise suggests that the 2 
or 3 minute delay in observing any change in pH of the urine 
represents the period of time necessary to flush out the urinary 
tract with the diminished flow of urine. 

A more extended series of analyses on each urine specimen was 
planned and in order to have sufficient material for analysis it 
was decided to make collections in 10 minute periods. Control 
experiments were carried out in which collections were made under 
conditions similar to those upon which the exercise was super- 
imposed. Each experiment was started early in the afternoon, 
on a day when no lunch had been eaten, and the accustomed 
activities had occurred in the morning (except in one control 
experiment). During the experiments moderate activity in the 
laboratory was continued. Attempts were made to maintain the 
urine volumes constant by drinking water during the experiments. 

An examination of the data obtained from four control experi- 
ments on two individuals shows that during the period of 2 hours 
or less used for the experiment no great variations occurred 
although both chlorides and total nitrogen diminished at a rather 
uniform rate. In a single experiment the inorganic phosphate 
excretion was fairly constant. 

While considering normal values it is of interest to examine 
the magnitude of certain of the data obtained in the experiments 
on the different subjects, making use of the normal values included 
in the fore periods of the exercise experiments also. ‘The urines 
of Subject W. were almost always more alkaline than those of 
Subject L. The range was: Subject W., pH 6.2 to 7.4; Subject L., 
pH 5.4 to 6.2. The single exception occurred in a control experi- 
ment on Subject W., undertaken after an experiment involving 
strenuous exercise 3 hours previously. The urines with high pH 
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were found to contain the minimum amounts of titratable acids 
and ammonia. In the one experiment which permitted the calceu- 
lation, the ammonia nitrogen was found to be only 1 per cent of the 
total nitrogen at a time when the pH ranged between 6.6 to 6.9. 
The analyses were carefully checked so that we are confident that 
the results are correct. Values of the percentage of ammonia 


TABLE V. 
May 21, 1923. Control. Subject W. Ingested 100 cc. water at 11.55 a.m. 
Figures represent excretion per minute. 


Time. Period. Volume. pH Acid. NHs3 Creatinine. 
p.m. min, ce. cc. 0.1 N ce. 0.1 N mg. 
12.10 10 0.95 7.4 0.091 0.055 1.05 
12.20 10 2.10 (ea! 0.133 0.057 1.15 
12.30 10 3.40 6.9 0.168 0.089 1.03 
12.40 10 4,25 6.9 0.212 0.091 1. 28 
12.50 10 3.15 6.9 0.195 0.082 1.08 
1.00 10 2.35 7.0 


0.181 0.080 1.05 


TABLE VI. 
May 30, 1924. Control. Subject W. (After strenuous exercise in morn- 
ing.) Figures represent excretion per minute. 


NH3-N 


Time Volume, pH Acid NH3 Total N Total N Cl 

p.m. coe cc. 0.1N cc.0.1N mg. per cent cc. 0.1 N 
2.20 3.90 2.3 0.323 | 0.252 9.56 3.69 1.48 
2.30 4.55 5.3 0.294 | 0.237 10.10 3.29 1323 
2.40 5.90 | 5.4 0.346 | 0.254 10.95 3.25 0.93 
2.50 6.80 5.6 0.384 | 0.231 8.48 3.82 0.83 
3.00 3.60 5.2 0.323 | 0.206 7.74 3.72 0.88 
3.10 2.35 Or 0.364 | 0.242 8.10 4.19 0.70 
3.20 1.60 5.1 0.399 | 0.241 0.85 
3.30 1.50 5.0 0.3899 | 0.251 7.68 4.56 0.75 
3.40 2.10 5.3 0.388 | 0.249 THA 4.34 0.73 
3.50 1.30 5.1 0.413 | 0.222 TR 4.02 0.73 


nitrogen as low as these may be inferred from some of Simpson’s 
data which include figures for ammonia and urea. It is apparent 
that, for urine specimens collected during short periods, the nor- 
mal values’ for the proportion of ammonia nitrogen to total 
nitrogen will vary over a much wider range than those found to 
hold for 24 hour specimens. 
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The variations caused by short periods of strenuous exercise 
were clean-cut and striking. .There was a diminution in the 


TABLE VII. . 

Mar. 24, 1924. Control. Subject L. Ingested water every 20 min., — 
200 ce. from 1.30, 100 cc. from 3.05 p.m. Figures represent excretion pe 
minute. é 


f 


Time Volume pH Acid NHs Creatinine, 
(0b UDe Cor CoNOMAN cc.thh1 N mg 
2.35 7.9 5.8 0.649 0.'2389 1.19 
2.45 8.5 5.8 0.675 0. 287 1.14 
2.55 9.8 5.8 0. 530 0.279 1.29 
3.05 9.0 5.8 0.526 0. 387 Loe 
31D 7.9 5.8 0.490 0. 327 0.96 
3.25 8.3 5.8 0.439 0. 263 1ELG 
3.35 oe 5.8 0.477 0. 364 1.03 
3.45 ers 5.8 0.447 0. 269 0.96 
3.55 7.6 5.8 0.435 0. 302 1.14 
TABLE VIII. 


May 19, 1924. Control. Subject L. Water every 15 min., 100 cc. at B. 
1.00 p.m. and thereafter until 2.00 p.m., then 50 cc. thereafter. Figures 
represent excretion per minute. 


Time. | Volume.| pH Acid, NH: | Total N. POs pu Cl 
p.m. CC. cc. 0.1 N | cc. 0.1 N mg. cc.0.1M | percent | cc.0.1N 
2.00 4.20 OFZ 0. 293 0.211 | 10.05 Wag en 2.95 loan 
2-10°| 5.77") 76.2 |°0:285'| 0.223 | 8:06 |! 0/157-\Neo sae 
2.20 5.80 6.2 0. 286 0. 207 8.24 0.154 3. 02 0.83 
2.30 4.30 6.2 0. 235 0. 203 7.74 0.134 3.67 0. 66 
2.40 3.05 Ga) 0. 229 Q. 213 7.59 0.136 3.94 0.80 
2200 Bao 5.8 0.188 0.181 6.47 0.129 3.93 0.61 
3.00 1.90 5.8 0. 258 0213 fasts) 0.151 4.04 0.63 
3.10 HASH 8 5.8 0. 258 0.184 1280 0.144 3.28 0.54 
3.20 2.13 6.8 0. 258 0. 203 7.54 0.136 Sey hs 0.34 
3.30 2.23 5.8 0. 252 0.194 lee 0.1388 Oven 0-37 
3.40 1.42 bab 0. 258 0.188 6.13 4.29 0:37 
osD0 0.90 5.4 0. 270 0.181 6.02 0.112 4.21 0.32 


volume of urine excreted which could not be overcome by drink- 1 
ing even relatively large amounts of water. In Experiment 12 
(Table XII) 200 cc. of water were ingested every 30 minutes for a_ 
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TABLE IX. 


Apr. 15, 1924. Strenuous exercise 2 min., 2.05-2.07 p.m. Subject W. 
Ingested 100 cc. water at 1.50 and at 2.03 p.m. Figures represent excretion 
per minute. 


Time BS pH Acid NH3 | Total N x atest POs Cl See 
1.44 | 3.45] 6.9 | 0.5380 | 0.072 | 9.68 1.04 | 0.298 1eh2 1.19 
1.54 | 5.05 6.8 | 0.402 | 0.068 | 9.66 1.00 | 0.245 1.43 1.00 
. 2.04 | 4.90 | 6.6 | 0.3898 | 0.061 8.37 1.03 | 0.248 1922 1.03 
2.14 | 3.95 0.530 | 0.283 | 7.46 .33 | 0.328 0.43 . 06 
2.24 | 3.50 0.795 | 0.318 7.48 95 | 0.467 O722 .10 
2.34 | 1.10 0.596 | 0.260 6.56 97 | 0.336 0.45 .03 


0.635 | 0.176 | 7.86 
0.424 | 0.116 | 10.30 
0.371 | 0.086 | 8.16 
O73a15 OCTIZ. tee 9°86 
0.291 | 0.099 | 8.40 
0.331 | 0.074 | 8.38 


57 | 0.235 | 1.04 
ASTSOOLE7 He A xO7 
5617). 01994)" 1254 
.64 | 0.152 | 1.21 
24 | 0.147 | 1.43] 1.06 


1 
1 
1 
13 | 0.304 | 0.80} 1.08 
1 
0 
1 


bo 

Or 

a 

bo 

ideo) 

i=) 
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TABLE X., 


Apr. 7, 1924. Strenuous exercise 2 min., 3.16-3.18 p.m. Subject L. 
Water ingested every 15 min., 25 cc. until 3.00 p.m. then 40 cc. Figures 
represent excretion per minute. 


Time. | VO | pH | Acid. | NHs |TotalN. i — PO, ONS oat 
p.m. ce. COnOMAN Cc OLN; mg. per cent | cc.0.1M }-cc. 0.1 N mg. 
2.45 | 2.40 | 5.4 | 0.397 | 0.249 | 10.26 3.48 | 0.146 RA | Pn 
2.55 | 1.95] 5.4 | 0.478 | 0.294 | 9.48 | 4.38 | 0.161 1.23 1.08 
mop 4 15754, 5.4 | 0.494 | 0.315 | 9.61 4.59 | 0.159 1.13 byl 
mo 2.20), 5.4 |.0.476 | 0.317 | 10.20): 4.85 | 0.183 1.19 1.14 

*3.25 | 1.48 | 5.2 | 0.782 | 0.564 7.12 | 11.08 |,.0.239 |) 0.52 1.11 
3.385 | 1.40] 5.0 | 0.874 | 0.658 (2040 Bano 10) aoe 0.23 Lad 
3.45 | 0.75 5.1 | 0.566 | 0.406 9.51 | 10.33 | 0.201 0.38 1.08 
wepo | 0.68} 5:1 | 0.571: | 0.361 7x02a) 4.02/50 0.176. 140,44 Ise 
4.05 | 0.55 | 5.1 | 0.802 | 0.216 | 6.00; 5.33 | 0.090 | 0.51 0.95 
melo ) 0.70 | 5.1.!.0.365 | 0.302'| 8.21 5.15 | 0.094 | 0.75 1. 22 
eo 0, S00, 5.1. |.0.371 | 0:290 | 8,86,| 4:.59,) 0.058 |) 0.73 1.19 
4.36 | 1.35] 5.2 | 0.399 | 0.348 | 10.65 | 4.57 | 0.048 | 0.85 1.36 
59.00 | 3.8 5.3 
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Apr. 28, 1924. Strenuous exercise 1 min., 2.51-2.52 p.m. Subject L. 
6round trips. Water ingested every 15 min., 100 cc., 1.15-3.50 p.m. Figures 
represent excretion per minute. 


May 5, 1924. Strenuous exercise 1 min., 2.50-2.51 p.m. 6 round trips. 
Subject L. Water ingested every 30 min., 200 cc., 1.05-3.05 p.m. Figures 
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TABLE XI. 


NHs | Total 


NH3-N 


N, 
Total N 


POs 


6.16 | 6.65 | 0.101 
6.79 | 7.92 | 0.203 
6.01} 5.91 | 0.140 
7.03 | 3.75 | 0.078 


0.239 | 0.190 | 8.78) 3.03 | 0.065 


0.213 | 0.210 | 10.36 | 2.84 | 0.058 

0.223 | 0.144 | 10.47 | 1.92 | 0.060 

0.238 + 0.181 | 6.57 | 3.85 | 0.077 

0.231 | 0.181 | -7.43 | 3.41 | 0.062 
TABLE XII. 


represent excretion per minute. 


Time. 
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cc. 0.1 N 


Volume. 


pH 


00 00 00 CO 
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NHs3 


NH3-N 

Total N Total N 

mg. per cent 
10. 69 4.08 
10. 44 3.69 
9.09 3.20 
10. 56 2.98 
8.86 4.70 
6.36 7.70 
6.00 11.09 
igo 5.10 
9.07 3.57 
10.48 3.17 
9.14 3.35 
8.42 | 3.16 
7.59 3.47 


Cl 


per cent | cc.0.1M | cc. 0.1 N 
9.03 3.08 | 0.092 
10. 14 2.61 | 0.097 
10.03 2.87 | 0.094 
8.76 3.01 | 0.094 


0.94 
0.80 
0.92 
1.00 


0.29 
0.08 
0.25 
0.32 
0.46 
0.51 
0. 54 
0. 34 
0.39 


cc. 0.1 M 


O19 
0.201 
0.143 
0.145 
0.149 


0.163 
0.247 
0. 228 
0.111 
0.094 
0.090 


| 0.085 


Leia 
1.70 
1.25 
1.23 
1.14 
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period of 2 hours preceding and extending through the period of 
exercise. In spite of these large quantities of fluid the urine vol- 
ume fell to less than one-seventh of that of the fore period. ‘The 
exercise was carried out for 1 minute only on a day when the tem- 
perature was 19.8°C. There was no evidence of perspiration. 
This together with other experiments performed in cold wet 


cc. Volume 
w 
~ 


CO.U/N OAULION 


10 20 30. 40 
tin. Tine after exercisé 


Fia. 1. Experiment 9 (see Table IX). 

Since the hydrogen ion concentration rises and falls with the other 
acidity factors the pH of the urine is plotted inversely in Figs. 1 and 2 to 
show this relationship more clearly. 


weather leads us to believe that the variations observed have little 
to do with excessive losses of fluid by way of the lungs and skin. 
The fact that Simpson has found increased urine volumes accom- 
panying a slight increase in body temperature cannot be used to 
explain these observations. 

‘After exercise the urine quickly became more acid and there 
was a rise in excretion of titratable acids and ammonia. No 
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matter what the reaction of the urine during the fore period 
the acidity increased to pH 5.5 to 5.0. In one experiment not 
reported a pH of 4.8 was observed. The titratable acidity was - 
nearly doubled and the ammonia increased 2 to 5 times. The total 
nitrogen fell so that the rise in the percentage of ammonia nitrogen 
to total nitrogen was even greater. The excretion of inorganic © 
phosphates rose while chlorides diminished. There was no signifi- — 
cant change in the excretion of creatinine. All these changes’ 
appeared in the urines collected during the first 10 minutes after 
exercise and reached maxima during the second or third 10 minute ~ 


‘FRreaction 
-—e 


cc. 0.1 n Solution 


Nite /0 LO 280 40 ~=-S0 60; 2 70me Fe 
Tine after exercise 


Fig. 2. Experiment 10 (see Table X). 


period. Some of these variations are shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
which illustrate data from Experiments 9 and 10. 

The return toward normal proceeded smoothly after the extreme 
variation was reached. A careful comparison of the data with the 
variations observed in the control experiments permits a close 
approximation concerning the time required for the effects of the 
exercise to disappear. : 

After 1 or 2 minutes of strenuous exercise all of the variations 
persisted for a relatively long time and disappeared only after 30 
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to 90 minutes. The titratable acidity and ammonia usually 
returned to normal in 30 to 50 minutes, while the pH changed more 
slowly (50 to 90 minutes). The inorganic phosphate and total 
nitrogen values were back to normal in the minimum time and 
then swung beyond, the inorganic phosphate diminishing and the 
total nitrogen rising beyond the normal levels. Chlorides and 
urine volumes changed somewhat less rapidly. 


DISCUSSION. 


The variations observed are in some respects different from those 
found in studying long periods of strenuous exercise and suggest 
different explanations. In most of the older experiments the 
subject exercised as vigorously as possible for many hours. The 
most extreme variations were usually observed in subjects unac- 
customed to the strenuous exertion who, therefore, became 
extremely fatigued and sometimes recovered only after 2 or 3 
days of rest. Forms of exercise such as mountain climbing, wood 
chopping, ditch digging, and bicycle riding for 50 to 80 miles over 
hills have been resorted to. 

Such experiments are recorded in papers by Engelmann (1871), 
Dunlop, Paton, and coworkers. (1897-98), Garratt (1898-99), 
and Campbell and Webster (1922) where also may be found many 
other references to similar experiments. While the reports are 
not uniform the general conclusion can be drawn that during 
hours of severe exercise there is a loss of water and sodium chloride 
in the perspiration which may result in a diminished elimination of 
these materials for several days. As a result of the exercise the 
excretion of urea, phosphates, sulfates, titratable acidity, and 
ammonia rises. These experiments have led to the conclusion 
that extreme fatigue following long periods of strenuous exercise 
is associated with increased protein catabolism. 

A few investigators have studied urines collected over suffi- 
ciently short periods so that their data and conclusions may be 
considered in connection with our studies. Their work may be 
conveniently discussed by topics. 

Volume.—The short experiments of MacKeith and his collabora- 
tors (1923-24) permit conclusions to be drawn concerning the 
effect of exercise on the volume of urine. Diuresis was brought 
about by drinking tea just before the experiments. ‘This diuresis 
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was quickly obliterated during rapid running, though the urine 
volume rose after the exercise was stopped. The loss of water by 
way of the skin and lungs could not account for the drop in urine 
volume and the authors suggest that dilatation of the cutaneous | 
vessels and constriction of the splanchnic vessels may, together 
with other factors, cause the phenomenon. ‘They found that the 
tense attitude assumed by a runner about to start a race caused a 
similar drop in urine volume. 

Reaction —Talbert (1919-20) and Endres (1922) report in- 
creased Cy of the urine after periods of 14 and 15 minutes of 
exercise. Our experiments show more extreme variations than 
they report. 

Titratable Acidity—Titratable acidity was studied in detail by 
MacKeith and collaborators who found an increased excretion 
after exercise. Ryffel (1909-10) reports two experiments showing 
the same. MacKeith and Ryffel record a few data on the excre- 
tion of ammonia which show an increased excretion after exercise. 

Phosphates—Embden and Grafe (1921) observed an increased 
excretion of inorganic phosphates by studying 2 hour urine col- 
lections after 24 to 4 hours of strenuous exercise. Blatherwick, 
Bell, and Hill (1924) have recently observed that less phosphate 
was excreted by patients when quiet in bed than when normally 
active. 

Chlorides.—Embden and Grafe state in their study on phosphate ~ 
excretion that the chlorides diminished during the 24 hour period 
of work but give no figures. They mention that part of the 
diminution is due to the loss of chlorides in the sweat, but they 
state that, as higher values were obtained on the following day, 
they think there is some type of antagonism between phosphate 
and chloride. The experiments of Réckemann (1922-23) indi- 
cate that this may be true. The latter investigator found that 
the feeding of acid sodium phosphate caused a retention of 
chlorides. MacKeith and coworkers report an increased excre- 
tion of chlorides after exercise. 

Total Nitrogen.—Embden and Grafe state that no characteris- 
tic change was observed in the nitrogen excretion. MacKeith 
and coworkers report low values for total nitrogen during exercise — 
with increases as the urine volumes rose after exercise. 

Certain correlations may be made between the changes in the 
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composition of the urine and changes occurring in the body. The 
diminished urine volume after exercise may be due in the mair, as 
MacKeith and coworkers suggest, to diminished blood flow 
through the kidneys. Alterations in the water distribution 
between plasma, corpuscles, and tissue cells due to changes in the 
osmotic relations may also play ardle. Scott, Hermann, and Snell 
(1917) have demonstrated that muscle contractions cause water to 
pass from the blood into the muscle, resulting in an increased 
water content of muscle and a more concentrated blood. Loss of 
water by way of the lungs and skin can hardly account for the 
variations observed in our short experiments. 

The changes in the reaction of the blood after exercise observed 
by Barr, Himwich, and Green may easily account for the dimin- 
ished pH and increased ammonia and acid excretion in the urine. 
The acid and ammonia excretions return to normal in about the 
same interval of time required for the abnormal reaction of the 
blood to disappear. The diminution of pH of the urine and the 
increased excretion of ammonia indicate that the elimination of 
acid metabolic products was being accomplished with the mini- 
mum loss of base from the body. The effectiveness of these 
mechanisms, however, was not great. In Experiment 9 (Table 
IX) an increased excretion of about 0.8 mm of ammonia resulted 
from the exercise and about 0.9 mm of base was made available 
by eliminating the phosphate in urine with a lower pH. Judging 
from similar experiments reported in the next paper on the same 
individual from 5 to 16 mm of lactic acid were excreted combined 
with base. The body, therefore, lost base. 

The same mechanisms undoubtedly remain in force to bring 
about a retention of base after the large quantities of acid had been 
excreted. Such an adjustment probably accounts for the unusu- 
ally low pH values and high ammonia excretion observed in the 
control experiment of Subject W. (Table VI) carried out 3 hours 
after an experiment involving two periods of strenuous exercise in 
which 2.16 gm. of lactic acid were excreted with 24 mm of base. 

Embden and Adler’s (1922) experiments on isolated muscles 
would indicate that the increased exeretion of phosphate is due to 
the liberation of phosphoric acid in the active muscle and its 
diffusion into the blood stream and thence into the urine. The 
greatly diminished excretion during the later periods in the experi- 
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ments suggests that the recovery after muscular exercise involves 
the retention and utilization of phosphates, possibly for synthe- 
sizing the “‘lactacidogen”’ of muscle. Embden and Lange’s (1923) 
experiments also point to a diffusion of chloride into the active 
muscle. This observation, together with other shifts which prob- 
ably occur due to change in reaction of the body fluids, may 
account for the diminished chloride excretion after exercise. It 
is improbable that appreciable quantities of chlorides were lost 
by way of the skin. The retention of water by the body necessi- 
tating a retention of chlorides as well as urea should not be over- 
looked. 

The relationship between the changes in the composition of 
the urine and the composition of the blood which may be inferred 
from the correlations mentioned above demonstrates how rapidly 
and efficiently the kidney responds to assist in the regulation of the 
neutrality and osmotic pressure in the body. A study of the 
variations of water, phosphate, and chloride concentrations in 
blood and tissues may throw further light on these relationships. 


SUMMARY. 


The effect of short periods of strenuous exercise on the compo- 
sition of the urine was studied. For this purpose, urine was col- 
lected in 10 minute periods. ‘There were observed, following exer- 
cise, a decrease in urine volume, and an increase in hydrogen ion 
concentration, and acid and ammonia excretion. The elimination 
of phosphates rose while that of chlorides fell. Each of these 
changes reached its maximum within 20 to 30 minutes and was 
followed by normal values within 40 to 90 minutes after 1 or 2 
minutes of exercise. 
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THE EXCRETION OF LACTIC ACID IN THE URINE AFTER 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE.* 
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The classic work of Fletcher and Hopkins (1906-07) demon- 
strated conclusively that lactic acid is formed in muscle during 
contraction. Since that time lactic acid production has been 
proved to be of fundamental importance in muscle physiology 
(Hill and Meyerhof, 1923; Embden, Griesbach, and Schmitz, 
1914-15). Hill’s studies on oxygen utilization led him to con- 
clude that large quantities of lactic acid are formed in muscle 
during strenuous exercise. Free diffusion into the blood may 
result in concentrations of over 100 mg. of lactic acid per 100 cc. 
of blood, about five times the normal value (Hili and Lupton, 
1922-23; Barr, Himwich, and Green, 1923). With such abnormal 
quantities in the blood it is natural to assume that lactic acid 
will pass through the kidney and be excreted in the urine. Ryffel 
(1909-10) and Feldman and Hill (1911) found from 60 to 450 
mg. excreted in 30 minutes after short periods of running. If 
Hill and Lupton (1922-23) are correct when they calculate that 
from 20 to 90 gm. of lactic acid may be formed in the body during 
a few minutes of strenuous exercise, the amounts found in the 
urine seem remarkably small. Various facts, however, suggest 
explanations for such a relationship. Relatively inactive muscles 
are able to absorb lactic acid from the blood in which the con- 
centration has been raised by exercise (Barr and Himwich, 1923). 
Other tissues of the body may perhaps function in the same way. 
After short periods of strenuous exercise, lactic acid disappears 


.*A preliminary announcement was made in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine (Liljestrand, S. H., and 
Wilson, D. W., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 1923-24, xxi, 426). 
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rapidly owing to oxidation and synthesis so the time in which 
excretion can take place is short. The ability of the body to 
utilize large quantities of lactic acid is shown by the experiments 
of Nencki and Sieber (1882) who fed 20 gm. of sodium lactate a 
day for 4 days to a diabetic without being able to detect a trace 
of lactic acid in the urine and by the experiments of Haggard 
and Henderson (1920) who injected large quantities of lactic acid 
without seriously diminishing the alkaline reserve of the blood. 
It should be emphasized that Hill’s work shows that exercise 
sufficiently mild to permit continuous performance for a con- 
siderable time (7.e. $ to 1 hour) does not lead to a continuous 
piling up of lactic acid. The severity of the sustained effort 
seems to be such that a ‘“‘steady state’’ 1s reached where lactic 
acid is disposed of as fast as it is formed. ‘This may account for 
the fact that only small quantities of lactic acid have been found 
in the urine after long periods of exercise. Jerusalem (1908) 
found 33 mg. in 250 cc. of urine after mountain climbing and 
Campbell and Webster (1922) found 61 mg. in urine after 5 hours 
of hard work. | 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


In order to obtain additional data concerning the excretion of 
lactic acid in urine after strenuous exercise several experiments 
were carried out on young men using 2 to 3 minute periods of — 
exercise (stair running). The urine was collected in 10 or 15 
minute periods to permit the rate of excretion to be followed in 
some detail. The experiments were usually carried out in the 
morning, after breakfast, at which both subjects drank coffee. 
After a suitable fore period, the subject ran up and down one 
flight of stairs as rapidly as possible, moving his arms vigorously 
with each step. The collection of urine was continued in most 
experiments for 50 to 60 minutes. 

After the urines were measured they were analyzed for lactic 
acid by the method of Clausen (1922). It is recognized that 
other materials may be determined as well as lactic acid, but 
as the urines were free from protein, acetone, and acetoacetic 
acid, there seems to be little reason for doubting that the increased 
values observed after exercise were due to the excretion of lactic 
acid itself. The isolation of 400 mg. of zinc lactate from a portion 
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of the urine from one experiment demonstrates the presence of a 
considerable quantity of lactic acid. From 0.5 to 2 ec. of urine 
were extracted with ether and the analysis carried out as out- 


; TABLE I. 
Lactic acid in urine. Subject W. Mar. 31, 1924. Stair running, 2 min. 


: Lactic acid 
Time. A aes Lactic acid. concentra Remarks. 
Gee Co: mg. mg. per 100 cc. 
9.00— 9.15 16.3 2.6 16 
9.15—- 9.30 23-0 200 870 Exercise 9.15-9.17 a.m. 
9. 30-10. 00 2Oso 276 1040 


Total lactic acid excreted, due to exercise, 470 mg. 


TABLE II. 
Lactic and phosphoric acids in urine. 10 min. periods. Subject W. 
Apr. 14, 1924. Stair running, 2 min. (8 round trips). 


} ; Lactic 
‘wna lated Send St aa ge Remarks 
tion 
a.m. ce, mg. la 100 ae cc. 0.1M 
9.17— 9.27 17-8 1.9* 11 1.15 | Drank 200 cc. water. 
9.27— 9.37 | 28.0 2.4* 9 1.36 -} Room temperature20°C. 
9.37- 9.47 29.0 1292 if isle 
9.47— 9.57 1827 126 670 1.68 Exercise 9.47-9.49 a.m. 
9.57-10.07 34.0 | 426 1250 2.94 
10. 07-10. 17 15.5 | 145 930 2 od: 
10. 17-10. 27 29 320 1.06 


9. 
10.27-10.37 | 11. 
10. 37-10. 47 9: 
10.47-10.57 | 11. 


1 

8 0.88 
5 Lele 18 0.57 
5 16> 14 0.43 


Total lactic acid excreted due to exercise 720 mg. 

All specimens gave negative tests for protein, acetoacetic acid, and 
acetone. 

* Single analysis. 


lined by Clausen. Distillation with sulfuric acid instead of 
permanganate was used. We found that considerable experience 
was necessary before suitable analyses could be obtained on pure 
zinc lactate solutions. ‘The part of the procedure which was most 
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difficult to control was the oxidation and distillation into the — 
sodium bisulfite solution, using a vigorous current of air. Most 
TABLE III. , 

Lactic acid in urine. 15 min. periods. Subject Li. Apr. 3, 1924, if 
Stair running, 3 min. (10 round trips). 


Lactic acid . 


Time. Din tines enti spncantty Remarks. y 
a.m, Ce. mg. "00 a! | 
9.30— 9.45 13.0 1.4 11 ; 
9.45-10.00 Los) 17 11 9.50 a.m. drank 200 cc. water. 
10. 00—-10.15 LSio 129 700 Exercise 10.00—-10.03 a.m. 
10. 15-10. 30 TA 56 320 
10. 80-10. 45 34.5 2.0 11 ; 
10. 45-11. 00 OL 1.8 6 ; 
11.00-11.15 ay) 23 7 f 


Total lactic acid excreted due to exercise 180 mg. : 
All specimens gave negative tests for protein, acetoacetic acid, and 
acetone. 
TABLE IV. 
Lactic acid in urine. 10 min. periods. Subject Li. May 26, 1924. 
Stair running, 2 min. 


: : Lactic acid 
Time. Laas ae concentra Remarks. 
. on. 
pt. ce. mg. "100 — 
2.00—2.10 9.0 1-3 14 
2.10-2.20 10.0 1.6 16 
2. 20-2. 30 7.0 47 670 Exercise 2.20-2.22 p.m. 
2. 30-2. 40 8.3 86 1040 
2. 40-2. 50 5.0 12 240 
2.50-38.00 3.6 be 33 
3.00-3.10 6.8 1.8 26 
3. 10-3. 20 6.0 1.8 30 , 


a 


Total lactic acid excreted due to exercise 140 mg. Negative tests for P 
protein except trace in first specimen after exercise; this and the following ; 
specimen gave negative tests for acetoacetic acid. i : 


of the trouble was obviated by introducing a thermometer into ; 
the distilling tube so that the bulb was beneath the surface of the 
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liquid. If the temperature of the boiling liquid was maintained 
between 145° and 150° during the distillation a quantitative 
recovery of the aldehyde could be made. The temperature of the 
boiling liquid was from 5° to 10° lower than that of the metal 
bath outside. Water was regularly added by way of the capillary 
intake tube to keep the concentration of H2SO, approximately 
1:1 and thereby eliminate charring. The distillation was con- 
tinued for 1 hour. The blank for 0.01 N iodine was 0.07 cc. and 
for 0.001 N iodine, 0.7 ec. The following qualitative tests were 
made on many of the specimens of urine: protein, heat, and acetic 
acid; acetoacetic acid, ferric chloride; acetone, Rothera’s test. | 


DISCUSSION. 


The normal urines when analyzed by Clausen’s method gave 
results ranging from 1 to 2.5 mg. of lactic acid excreted in 10 
minutes. These figures agree with those of Ishihara (1913), 
Dapper (1913), and Clausen (1922). As lactic acid has never 
been isolated from normal urine it is doubtful whether these 
analyses represent lactic acid. After exercise the excretion rose 
suddenly, reaching a maximum in the second 10 minute period. 
During this period the excretion ranged in different experiments 
from 85 to 630 mg. After 20 minutes the excretion fell rapidly 
and at the end of 30 to 50 minutes lactic acid had probably dis- 
appeared from the urine as normal figures were again obtained. 
Allowing for normal figures we have calculated that a total of 
140 to 1370 mg. of lactic acid were excreted after these short 
periods of strenuous exercise. In all of the experiments Subject 
W. excreted more lactic acid than Subject Li. after the same 
amount of work. 

A few experiments were carried out in which a second period 
of exercise was undertaken 30 or 40 minutes after the first to 
determine whether the lactic acid excretion would be influenced 
by the previous exercise. The variations in the urine and the total 
quantity of lactic acid excreted were similar to those found after 
-a single period of exercise. The maximum quantity of lactic 
-acid excreted in the two periods of one experiment was 2.16 gm. 

The concentration of lactic acid in the normal urines ranged 
from 6 to 21 mg. per 100 cc. After exercise the maximum con- 
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centration varied from 700 to 1840 mg. per 100 cc. In some of 
these urines the concentration of lactate may have been higher 
than any other solid constituent of the urine. 

The concentration of lactic acid in the urine as well as the 
quantities excreted reached maxima, in most instances, during 
the second 10 minute period and then decreased rapidly, reaching 
normal values in from 30 to 50 minutes after exercise. The rise 
and the return to normal proceed at about the same rate as that 


TABLE V. 
Lactic and phosphoric acids in urine. 10 min. periods. Subject Li. 
Apr. 30, 1924. Stair running, two periods of 2 min. each (8 round trips each 
time). 


Lactic 
: Urine Lactic | acid con- 
Time. volume. acid. centra- POs Remarks. 
tion. 
a.m, Ce) mg. m0. Per | oo 0.1M. 


100 cc 


8.30— 8.40 | 10.0 1.3 13 1.56 Drank 200 cc. water. 
8.40— 8.50 6.5 1.0 15 0.81 


8.50- 9.00 | 12.5 | 108 830 1.44 Exercise 8.50-8.52 a.m. 
9.00- 9.10 | 15.2 | 1381 860 2.04 Shght perspiration. 
9.10—- 9.20 i beat! 26 340 1.03 

9.20—- 9.30 | 12.1 76 630 TAG Exercise 9.20-9.22 a.m. 
9.30— 9.40 8.1 72 890 1.34 Moderate perspiration. 
9.40— 9.50 8.5 15 176 0.46 Drank 100 ce. water. 
9. 50-10. 00 8.5 Ze 25 | 0.46 

10.00-10.10 | 11.3 1.4 12 0.39 

10.10-10.20 | 13.3 1.3 Ke pede le 

10.20-10.30 | 17.0 Lea 7 0.27 


Total lactic acid due to exercise: first period, 250 mg.; second period, 160 
mg. Single analyses only. 


observed for other urinary constituents reported in the previous 
paper (Wilson, Long, Thompson, and Thurlow, 1925). In two 
experiments, the phosphate excretion was again followed. Hill, 
Long, and Lupton (1924) have found that the concentration of 
lactic acid in the blood rises rapidly with exercise and reaches a 
maximum probably in 5 minutes or less after its cessation. Their 
data indicate, however, that the return to normal is gradual and 
not complete for 1 to 1} hours. Whether the difference in time 


a>" .1 
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necessary to reach normal levels in blood and urine is due to 
individual variations or to imperfections inherent in the quantita- 
tive method used (Long, 1923-24) or to a definite threshold for 
lactic acid excretion is impossible to state at present. 

The elimination of 1 to 2 gm. of lactic acid involves the removal 
from the body of 11 to 22 mM of base because lactic acid is practi- 
cally completely combined with base at the reaction of the urine. 
This is an appreciable quantity of base to be furnished in addition 


TABLE VI. 
Lactic acid in urine. 10 min. periods. Subject Li. June 26, 1924. 
Stair running, two periods of 2 min. each (8 round trips each time). 


Time. <n eS es F sere Remarks. 
tion. 

a.m. CG mg. "00 ae 
8.00— 8.10 6.5 1.2 18 Drank 300 cc. water. 
8.10- 8.20 763) 6 21 Room temperature 21.7°C. 
8.20- 8.30 9.0 94 1040 Exercise 8.20-8.22 a.m. 
8.30—- 8.40 | 10.7 128 1200 Considerable perspiration. 
8.40- 8.50 6.0 53 880 
8.50—- 9.00 | 10.7 155 1450 Exercise 8.50-8.52 a.m. 
9.00- 9.10; 10.7 197 1840 Considerable perspiration. 
9.10— 9.20 ence 92 1280 
9.20— 9.30 ‘pee 10 192 
9.30— 9.40 6.4 ess 39 
9.40- 9.50 5.9 1.4 24 
9. 50-10. 00 8.8 PEN 


Total lactic acid due to exercise: first period, 270 mg.; second period, 
450 mg. Single analyses only. 


to the quantity necessary to form the salts of hydrochloric, 
sulfuric, and phosphoric acids. Replacement of lost base is 
-most simply accomplished by an increased Cu of the urine which 
permits the excretion of phosphate with the minimum amount of 
base, and by the increased elimination of ammonia. Such an 
adjustment was probably at work in the control experiment of 
Subject W. on May 30 (reported in the previous paper), carried 
out in the afternoon after a double exercise experiment in the 
‘morning. The pH of the urine was 5.3 whereas in all other 
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experiments in which the same individual was the subject the 
pH was found to range between 6.2 and 7.4 at the same time of 
day. In the morning 2.16 gm. of lactic acid had been excreted 
with the removal of 24 mm of base. 

In looking over the literature, we failed to find that the lactie 
acid obtained from urine after exercise had been identified ag 
dextro- or sarcolactic acid. It is known to be formed in mi 
during exercise and to be present in urine in various pathological 


TABLE VII. Bi 
Lactic acid in urine. 10 min. periods. Subject W. May 30, 1924, 
Stair running, two periods of 2 min. each (8 round trips each time). 


; Lactic acid 
Time. ane eee concentra Remarks. 
10n. 
a.m. CC mg. 106 ue 
9.10— 9.20 2052 1.6 8 Drank 100 ec. water. 
9.20- 9.30 13.8 1.4 10 
9.30— 9.40 23.0 197 860 Exercise 9.30—-9.32 a.m. q 
9.40- 9.50 | 48.5 632 1300 Slight nausea and dizziness 
with perspiration. bt 
9. 50-10. 00 25.8 410 1590 v 
10. 00-10. 10 1375 139 1030 a 
. 
10. 10-10. 20 14.3 147 1030 Exercise 10.10—-10.20 a.m. 
10. 20-10. 30 30.0 396 1320 
10. 30-10. 40 1720 166 980 
10. 40-10. 50 9.8 gil 720 
10. 50-11. 00 10.0 18* 180 
11.00-11.10 10.0 aon 28 


Total lactic acid due to exercise: first period, 1370 mg.; second period: 
790 mg. if 

* Single analysis. 4 . 
conditions, but the few investigators who have isolated lactic 
acid Gist alle as the zine salt) from urine after exercise or after 
strychnine convulsions have failed to prove that they had the 
dextro form. The active form may be identified by the analysi 
of the hydrated crystals (zine dextro-lactate crystallizes with 2 
molecules of water of crystallization and inactive zinc lactate witll : 
3) or by determining the specific rotation. As the water content } 
of the crystals is said to be variable (Fletcher and Hopkin ; 
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1906-07), many investigators have been satisfied to analyze the 
dried crystals for zinc to identify their preparations. Spiro 
(1877-78) isolated zine lactate from tetanized animals and ob- 
tained a small quantity of impure material from the urine of men 
after mild exercise. Colasanti and Moscatelli (1887) isolated 
zine lactate from the urine of soldiers after a forced march. In 
neither investigation were the data sufficient to demonstrate 
that the zine salt of dextro-lactic acid was obtained. 

After determining the lactic acid in urine following exercise, 
the remaining urine from one experiment was extracted, as in the 
quantitative procedure, and zinc lactate prepared by heating 
the ether extract with water and zine carbonate. After evaporat- 
ing off the ether and filtering, the solution was concentrated to a 
‘small volume and allowed to stand. The zine lactate obtained 
was recrystallized once from water and analyzed. 

_ Water found, 13.2 per cent. Theoreticai for zinc sarcolactate, 
12.9 per cent. Theoretical for inactive zinc lactate, 18.2 per 
cent. 

0.3602 gm. of dried salt (representing 0.4153 gm. of hydrated 
‘salt) was dissolved in water and made up to 10 cc. Using a 1 
dm. tube, a = —0.31° at about 20°. [a], = —7.5° for hydrated 
salt. For a 4.18 per cent solution (Hoppe-Seyler and Araki, 
M895), [a], = —7.51°. 

Zine found, 26.1 per cent of anhydrous salt. Theoretical for 
zinc sarcolactate, 26.8 per cent. 

A few mg. of the dried salt gave a strongly positive reaction 
with Hopkins’ thiophene test. 

The isolation of zine sarcolactate demonstrates that it is the 
dextro- or sacrolactic acid which is present in urine after strenuous 
exercise. 


SUMMARY. 


_ The excretion of lactic acid in urine after 2 to 3 minutes of 
strenuous exercise was studied in 10 and 15 minute periods. The 
excretion reached maxima varying from 86 to 630 mg. during the 
second 10 minute period after exercise.. Thereafter, the elimina- 
tion diminished and normal values were reached in 30 to 50 
minutes. : 

The total quantity of lactic acid excreted after one period of 


* 
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exercise varied from 140 to 1370 mg. A second period of exercise 
following shortly after the first yielded similar quantities. 
The lactic acid was shown to be the dextro form. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ORALLY ADMINISTERED CALCIUM 
SALTS ON THE SERUM CALCIUM OF NORMAL 
AND THYREOPARATHYROPRIVIC DOGS. 


By AXEL M. HJORT. 


(From the Department of Chemical Research, Parke, Davis and Company, 
Detroit.) 


(Received for publication, July 7, 1925.) 


Calcium is a very important constituent of the body tissues, 
not only in making up the bony skeleton but also in maintaining 
certain nervous and muscular equilibria. Calcium equilibrium 
is well maintained in health by the ordinary foods. The cal- 
cium salts are absorbed, and transported through the body in 
various forms. It may be combined as bicarbonate, phosphates, 


-proteinates, and perhaps hexose phosphates as suggested by 


Robison (1). The preservation of equilibrium in the tissues is 
ample evidence of calcium absorption in the alimentary canal. 
The actual process of absorption has led to considerable dis- 
cussion depending on the acceptance of certain governing factors. 
An excess of phosphate or alkali would naturally limit absorption 
by converting the calcium into relatively insoluble salts. Givens 
(2) noted an increase in calcium elimination in the stools when 


fats and fatty acids were poorly utilized. He (3) also demon- 
strated that the form in which calcium was ingested influenced 
absorption, for the amount of calcium absorbed from milk ex- 
ceeded that from calcium lactate when both were given in like 


quantity as calculated by their calcium contents. In health 


and with ordinary foods the required amount of calcium is ab- 


sorbed in spite of the presence of interfering agencies. Such 


| is not the case in certain diseases. 


In rachitis, in which Schabad (4), Schloss (5), and Orr (6) 


have shown a calcium and phosphorus deficiency, these two ele- 
| ments are poorly absorbed. Zucker and Matzner (7) in their 


observations ‘on the pH of the intestinal contents of rachitie 
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rats before and after treatment with cod liver oil found a possible 
explanation for the impaired absorption. In the active untreated 
state they noted that the feces were quite alkaline, whereas after — 
treatment and coincident with improvement the intestinal con- — 
‘tents became acid. The former condition impairs, and the © 
latter facilitates absorption of lime salts. The work of Babbott — 
(8) in a way confirms the foregoing observations. He and his © 
coworkers found in human rickets an impaired acid-excreting © 
function of the stomach which improved with convalescence. ~ 
They believe that the gastric acidity influences absorption of — 
calcium by its effect on the reaction of the upper intestine. Ac- 
cording to Steenbock (9), calcium salts which are soluble in 
acid media are absorbed sufficiently for the body needs. Orr (6) — 
observed an increase in the calcium contents of the urine in — 
human rickets during the transitién from the active to the cured © 
stages. All of the above phenomena may be explained by the — 
observations of Zucker and Babbott. | 
Since the advent of microchemical blood analyses, calcium — 
has been given its share of consideration. Several fairly accurate ~ 
methods of analysis have been devised, and through their medium ~ 
calcium has been estimated in the blood in health and disease. 
Thus certain normal standards have been established which — 
serve as a basis for experimentation. The effect of orally ad- 
ministered calcium salts upon the normal and-abnormal blood © 
calcium values has been investigated by several writers. Clark — 
(10) failed to increase the blood calcium of rabbits by feeding — 
calcium lactate. Denis and Minot (11) could not raise the © 
plasma calcium of several human subjects by feeding 6 gm. of © 
calcium lactate daily for a period of 10 days. Kramer and How- — 
land (12) failed to note a rise in the serum calcium of normal — 
rats by calcium feeding, but observed an increase in rachitic ~ 
rats. Jansen (13) studied the blood calcium changes in a normal ~ 
human subject after feeding various calcium salts, and noted ~ 
an increase which varied with the salt employed. Salvesen (14) 
observed a 20 per cent increase in the serum calcium of one of © 
two dogs receiving 7.5 gm. of calcium chloride orally, but found © 
no change in the other. From the foregoing, it is obvious that 
calcium salts administered orally may in some cases, at least, ~ 
increase the blood calcium values. Because of the interest in © 
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this subject lately, the present writer endeavored to study the 
effects of several calcium salts upon the serum calcium of normal 
and thyreoparathyroprivic dogs. The results of this study are 
recorded below. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


I. Preliminary Comment. 


Several microchemical calcium procedures were tried, and 
finally the Kramer-Tisdall (15) blood serum method was adopted, 
and employed throughout the experimental work herein recorded. 
It was chosen because of its relative simplicity, uniformity in 
results, and an accuracy which is all that can be expected of such 
a microchemical estimation. Itisessentially an adaptation of the 
Halverson-Bergeim (16), de Waard (17), and Clark (18) pro- 
cedures. In general, it consists in precipitation of the calcium 
by means of ammonium oxalate, removal of the excess oxalate 
by repeated washing, and estimation of the calcium by titra- 
tion with n/100 potassium permanganate in acid solution. 

The entire procedure was performed in centrifuge tubes, and 
the supernatant liquids were syphoned off after spinning. The 
potassium permanganate titrations were made with a 1 cc. glass 
stop-cocked burette graduated in 0.01 cc. Duplicate analyses 
were made in all cases, and as a rule checked within 0.01 cc. 
Occasionally 0.02 cc. differences were encountered, but rarely 
greater. When the deviations exceeded 0.02 cc., the results 
were disregarded. A variation of 0.02 cc. of n/100 KMnO, 
represents a difference of 0.4 mg. of calcium per 100 ec. of serum.. 

Some criticism has been directed against this type of procedure 
because of the relative instability of N/100 potassium perman- 
ganate solutions. The writer has found, however, that if this 
solution is carefully prepared according to the directions of 
Halverson and Bergeim (19), it may be preserved as long as 8 
to 10 weeks with a final maximum depreciation of but 1 per 
cent. 

In several experiments, both when water alone, and when 
calcium salts in 5 per cent solution were administered to normal 
and thyreoparathyroprivic dogs, the total blood solids were 
estimated gravimetrically parallel with the serum calcium 
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—<— 


analyses. The results showed either no change or a slight dilu-— 
tion of the-blood. The blood was drawn at 1 or 2 hour intervals — 
during the 6 hour period under which the experiments were 
conducted. ‘The calcium salt solutions were given by a stomach — 
tube immediately after the initial blood drawing. ij 
All dogs with the exception of Nos. XIX and XXXIII of 
Section III were fed on a constant aciduric diet consisting of — 
boiled beef heart, boiled rice, lactose, and milk as described by — 
Dragstedt (20). Dog XIX ran away for a week, and returned 
on the day of experiment. Dog XX XIII was chosen as a control 
to study the absorption of calctum in animals on an ordinary 
“scraps” diet. In every case, with the above exceptions, the ~ 
aciduric diet was commenced at least 2 weeks before the calcium ~ 
absorption experiments. All dogs were fasted about 16 hours — 
before commencement of experiments, and received neither ~ 
food nor additional water during the course of the observations. 
Female dogs were employed throughout, and practically all were — 
young adults. . 


IT. Effect of Water Ingestion on the Serum Calcium of Normal — 
Dogs. 


As the calcium salts were to be given in aqueous solutions, it 
was important to know beforehand what influence water alone — 
would have on the serum calcium when administered in quantities © 
equivalent to that used as a vehicle for the salts. In pursuing — 
this information Dogs XIX, XXII, and XXI were employed. 
The first two were of practically the same weight while the last — 
was twice their size. Lukewarm tap water was administered 
orally by a stomach tube immediately after the first blood col-— 
lection. Blood solids were determined simultaneously with the ~ 
drawing of blood for calcium analyses in two of the three dogs. 
There was found to be a slight dilution of the blood in these t 
cases. Details of the calcium studies are recorded in Chart 1. 


| 
III. Effect of Calcium Lactate Ingestion on the Serum Calcium } 
of Normal Dogs. 4 


Calcium lactate, 1.5 gm. per kilo of body weight, was adminis- | 
tered by stomach tube in 5 per cent solution, with lukewarm ~ 


. 


, 


| 
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tap water, to each of seven dogs. The blood was collected in 
each case immediately before giving the calcium solutions, and 
at 1 or 2 hour intervals thereafter up to 6 hours, at which time 
the observations were discontinued. The calcium lactate was 
retained by all, neither emesis nor diarrhea following. The 
details of these experiments are given in Chart 2. 


IV. Effect of Ingestion of Some Other Calcium Salts on the 
Serum Calcium of Normal Dogs. 


The influence of some other calcium salts on the serum calcium 
values of normal dogs was studied for comparison with the 


ph 
aes ee 


Cuart 1. Effect of water administered per os on serum calcium of 
norinal dogs. 
Abscissa, time in hrs. after water administration. 
Ordinate, serum calcium in mg. per 100 ce. 
Dog XIX, weight 9.0 kilos, 250 cc. water co ee 
“cc XXI, 73 20. @) é 600 ce (<4 
“< 46h «< 10.0 ¢ 150 if (T4 c¢ 6é 


results obtained with calcium lactate. According to Jansen, 
calcium lactate induced less increase in the serum calcium than 
did salts such as the chloride, glycerophosphate, and bicarbonate. 
This does not seem plausible in the case of the last two for these 
are less soluble than the lactate, hence the observations reported 
below include the above salts and in addition calcium carbonate. 
The amount of each administered was so calculated as to contain 
calcium equivalent to 1.5 gm. of calcium lactate or 0.2727 gm. 
of the oxide per kilo of body weight. There is one exception in 
the instance of the bicarbonate which could not be PUSS in. 
that amount. 
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Calcium chloride was given by stomach tube to each of five 
dogs, but only one could retain it, emesis occurring within 4 hour — 
after its administration. Apparently the chloride in 5 per cent 
solution is more irritating to the gastric mucosa than is the lactate. 
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CuHart2. Effect of calcium lactate administered orally on serum calcium 
of normal dogs. 
Abscissa, time in hrs. after Ca administration. 
Ordinate, serum calcium in mg. per 100 cc. 
Es AVI, weight 15.7 kilos. 


XVII, SO LALE, Obras 
th Gael del, it ey Ones 
eee XTX “ 9.0 « 
pity (D8. GW amyl RIP: 
Se eOTNON 3 14.0 « : 


ds OMX TTI we dee 
‘Calcium lactate 1.5 gm. per kilo in 5 per cent solution with tap water 
was administered orally to all the above dogs. . 
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Calcium glycerophosphate, calcium carbonate, and calcium 
bicarbonate were respectively administered to each of two dogs 
and in no case was gastric irritation evident. 

Calcium bicarbonate because of the difficulty of its prepara- 
tion and instability was made by two processes, and administered 
immediately after completion. In the first case, it was prepared 
by supersaturating a solution of calcium hydroxide with carbon 
dioxide under increased pressure. In the second instance, calcium 
chloride and sodium bicarbonate solutions were mixed. 

The details of the above observations are recorded in Chart 3. 


Cuart 3. Effect of some other calcium salts administered orally on the 
serum calcium of normal dogs. 

Abscissa, time in hrs. after Ca administration. 

Ordinate, serum calcium in mg. per 100 cc. 
Oe XVIII, weight 10.0 kilos, CaCl, 0.54 gm. per kilo, 5 per cent solution. 


XXXII, ie ee ee pizecropbosphate 1.023 gm. per kilo. 
“<c XXX, (<3 14.0 << a3 Ale 023 cc e ce 
O68 “620.0 “ Ca(HCOs)s 2.8 gm. 660 cc. O20. 
ce XXIXa, “cc 9. 5 << ce (79 200 a9 “cc 
2. @, O'R 088 Ch 9.0 “ CaCO; 0.487 gm. per kilo, 200 ce. H,0. 
“ XXIX, “ 9, 5 (T ce 0.487 a9 c¢ “cc 300 6c “< 


CaCl, 5.23 gm., NaHCO;7.79 gm. High initial values due to high sum-~ 
mer temperature. 
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V. Effect of Orally Introduced Calcium Lactate on the Serum 
Calctum of Thyreoparathyroprivic Dogs. 


The effect of calcium lactate on the serum calcium of dogs in 
various stages of hypoparathyroidism was also studied. Luck- 
hardt (21) found that at least 1.5 gm. of this salt per kilo of 
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Cuart 4. Effect of calcium lactate administered orally on the serum 
calcium of thyreoparathyroidectomized dogs. 

Abscissa, time in hrs. after Ca administration. 

Ordinate, serum calcium in mg. per 100 cc. 


Dog VI, weight 10.0 kilos. 
tas. VLTS*e. and |, eaten Leen 
shied DG)" Oe sr a Oa 


Dog XVITa in mild tetany; Dog XVIIb in severe tetany. 
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body weight were required to control tetany. He did not study 
serum calcium changes in his cases. The present writer believes 
that orally administered calcium salts control tetany by their 
influence on the blood calcium, and to support this view the 
calcium absorption experiments were extended to thyreopara- 
thyroprivic dogs. 

Complete thyreoparathyroidectomy was performed on three 
dogs, and serum calcium analyses were made, when indicated, 
to follow the progress of the disturbed glandular condition. All 
three dogs developed tetany within 36 hours after operation, and 
were kept alive at critical periods by orally administered calcium 
lactate. In the case of Dog VI the experiment was conducted 
while slight hypocalcemia prevailed. In Dog XVII one experi- 
ment was performed during a mild tetanic attack and another 
during a very severe one. Dog XVIII had mild tetany when it 
served for experiment. 

Details of these observations appear in Chart 4. 


DISCUSSION. 


A. On examination of Chart 1, it is apparent that the only 
influence the water content of the calcium salts can exert is that 
of lowering the serum calcium. This lowering is very slight 
and may be due to a dilution of the blood as is indicated by the 
decrease in blood solids. 

B. Calcium lactate in doses of 1.5 gm. per kilo of body weight 
invariably induces an increase in the serum calcium of normal 
dogs when administered orally in 5 per cent solutions as is shown 
in Chart 2. The serum calcium increase ranges between 2.2 
and 5.6 mg. per 100 ce. or 17.4 and 48.2 per cent. One dog studied 
on two different occasions showed approximately the same 
increase each time. Blood solids determined simultaneously 
with the serum calcium in two dogs show evidence of a slight 
dilution of the blood, as when water alone is given per os. The 
maximum serum calcium increase occurs as a rule in 1 to 2 hours 
after ingestion of the calcium lactate. At the end of 6 hours the 
serum calcium closely approaches its preingestion value. Cal- 
cium, therefore, is rapidly eliminated from the blood after ab- 


sorption. 
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When calcium lactate is given in doses of 0.75 gm. per kilo 
of body weight it may still be absorbed rapidly enough to in- 
crease the serum calcium, but is not constant in action. In some 
cases the serum calcium has remained unchanged after oral 
administration of this smaller dose, whereas in others it has in- 
creased as high as 18 per cent. For the sake of brevity, the 
results with small doses are not charted. | 

In one dog calcium lactate, 3.0 gm. per kilo of body weight, 
was given orally. Emesis and severe diarrhea resulted. 

C. In Chart 3 one sees for comparison with calcium lactate the 
effect of some other calcium salts on the serum calcium of normal 
dogs. Some high initial serum calcium values were encountered 
due no doubt to the hot spell prevailing at the time. As proof for 
this surmise attention is called to the curves for Dog XXIX, num- 
bered XXIX and XXIXa respectively. During the hot spell 
Experiment X XI Xa was performed, initial serum calcium 13.2mg.; — 
a week later during moderate weather the same dog had an ini- 
tial value of 11.1 mg. (No. X XIX). Furthermore, the potassium 
permanganate used for titration was the same on both occasions, 
and standardization showed no change in its normality. 

The curve representing calcium chloride, 0.54 gm. per kilo 
of body weight in 5 per cent solution, shows a serum calcium in- 
crease of 3.6 mg. or 32.1 per cent. It closely simulates the 
calcium lactate curves. Because of the irritating nature of cal-— 
cium chloride, it is less desirable for oral administration than is 
the lactate. | | 

Calcium glycerophosphate, 1.023 gm. per kilo of body weight, 
an equivalent of 1.5 gm. of the lactate, increased the serum cal- 
cium 1.1 mg., in one dog, and 1.3 mg. in another, or 8.26 and 9.8 
per cent respectively. The glycerophosphate is, therefore, less” 
efficient than the lactate in raising the serum calcium. 

Calcium carbonate, 0.487 gm. per kilo of body weight, a cal- 
cium equivalent of 1.5 gm. of the lactate, failed to affect the 
serum calcium of one dog, and increased that of another 1.0 mg. 
or 7.8 per cent. Calcium carbonate may, therefore, be absorbed | 
rapidly enough to raise the serum calcium level slightly. This 
case possibly suggests the importance of a normal gastric acidity 
in facilitating the absorption of calcium from a relatively insoluble 
salt. , 
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- Jansen as quoted above found calcium bicarbonate the most 
serviceable of the calcium salts for inducing an increase in the 
serum calcium in man. He also found calcium lactate the least 
efficient in his series. Calcium bicarbonate as prepared by the 
present writer was given to each of two dogs. In neither case 
could: the serum calcium level be raised. In fact there was a 
tendency toward a diminution, an explanation for which is 
wanting. Calcium bicarbonate in dogs, therefore, appears to 
have no advantage over the carbonate, both perhaps depending 
on conversion into the chloride for absorption. 

D. In Chart 4 are shown the serum calcium curves of thyreo- 
parathyroprivic dogs after oral administration of calcium lactate, 
1.5 em. per kilo of body weight. The curves, in general, simulate 
those in which this salt has been given to normal dogs. The 
chief difference lies in a tendency toward slower return to the 
preingestive calcium value. 

Dog XVII shows the difference in response between a dog in 
mild and very severe tetany. Under Curve XVIla the effect 
of the lactate is shown on a dog with mild tetany, and under 
No. XVIIb the effect on the same dog with very severe tetany. 
In the latter case there is definitely delayed absorption, whereas in 
the former absorption is as rapid asin a normalanimal. Perhaps 
during severe tetany congestion of the mucous membranes due 
to poor circulation interferes with absorption. 

The evidence presented here together with that under Section 
B above emphasizes the necessity of administering calcium lac- 
tate in doses of at least 1.5 gm. per kilo of body weight in the con- 
trol of tetany in dogs. Luckhardt’s suggestion as cited above is 
therefore supported by proof of chemical as well as physiological 
nature. 

The failure of some investigators to find an increase in the 
blood calcium after oral administration of certain calcium salts 
may be due to several factors, such as giving too small quantities, 
and drawing the blood for analyses when the calcium level may 
have returned to its preingestion value. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Calcium salts such as the lactate, chloride, and glycero- 
phosphate when administered orally in amounts containing a 
a 
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calcium equivalent of 0.2727 gm. of the oxide per kilo of body ~ 


weight are absorbed rapidly enough to increase definitely the 
serum calcium level in dogs, whereas the relatively insoluble 
salts such as the carbonate, in hike quantity, are inconstant in 
this respect. 

2. Calcium salts such as the lactate when ingested in quantities 
with a calcium equivalent of less than 0.2727 gm. of the oxide 
per kilo of body weight, simulate the less soluble salts in their 
effect on the serum calcium of dogs, for an increase is then in- 
constant. 

3. Calcium lactate is preferable to the chloride even though 
it must be given in greater bulk; for it is less irritating to the 
gastric mucosa. 

4. Calcium salts control tetany by increasing the blood cal- 
cium level of parathyroprivic dogs. 
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Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 

—, — —, reduced, dis- 
tribution (VAN SLYKE, 
Hastines, Murray, and 


SENDROY) 701 
Circulation: 
Oxygen exchange, blood 


and, treatment on basis 
of diffusion theory 
(Murray and MoreGan) 

419 


a oe 


Subjects 


Cod liver oil: 
Antirachitic factor, is it 
destroyed through stor- 
age when mixed with 


ground grains (Hart, 

STEENBOCK, and Lup- 

KOVSKY) Sy Al 
Coefficient: 


Temperature, of enzymic 
activity (Cook) 
155 
Colorimetry : 
Hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion test of unbuffered 
solutions (STERN) 


677 

ee este Wetter 
(STERN) 677 
Urine, hydrogen ion, deter- 
mination (HASTINGS, 
SENDROY, and Rosson) 

381 

Conductivity : 

Serum, human, protein 


concentration on (ATCH- 

LEY and NICHOLS) 
729 

Configuration: 

6-Hydroxy and a-hydroxy 
acids and  a-hydroxy 
acids and _ secondary 
alcohols, relation (LE- 

VENE and HALLER) 
49 


(AN- 
147 


Cystine: 
Optical 
DREWS) 
Oxidation (ANDREWS) 
161 
Sulfur, metabolism, effect 
of small amounts 
(LEwIs) 187 


activity 


D 
Diabetes: 
Mellitus, glucose in blood of 
patients (LUNDSGAARD 
and HoLBgLL) 343 


807 


Diabetes—continued. 
Phlorhizin, elimination of 
ingested sugars (DEUEL 
and CHAMBERS) 7 
—, metabolism of glycerol 
(CHAMBERS and DEUEL) 
21 

Diet: 

Purified foodstuffs, in line 
test for vitamin D (Mc- 


CoLLuM, SIMMONDS, 
BrckKER, and SHIPLEY) 
97 


Vitamin B, low, vitamin B 
in excreta of rats (SAL- 
MON) 457 

Whole milk, nutritional 
anemia (Hart, STEEN- 
BOCK, ELVEHJEM, and 
WADDELL) 67 

Diffusion : 

Theory, oxygen supply, 
treatment on basis 
(Murray and Morgan) 

419 


Dihydroxyacetone: 

Blood sugar time curve 
following ingestion 
(RABINOWITCH) 

55 
Dissociation constant: 

First, carbonic acid, effect 
of variation in ionic 
strength (Hastines and 
SENDROY) 445 

Nucleoside, plant, nucleic 
acid structure, relation 
(LEVENE and Simms) 

519 

Nucleotide, plant, nucleic 
acid structure, relation 
(LEVENE and Simms) 

519 

Second, carbonic acid, ef- 
fect of variation in ionic 
strength (Hastines and 
SENDROY) 445 


808 


Diuresis: 
Base, loss, effect on alkali 
reserve of blood (HEN- 
DRIX and CALVIN) 


197 
E 
Efficiency : 
Kidney, urea tests. I 
(RABINOWITCH) 
617 
Egg 


Fertility, influence of ul- 
tra-violet light (Hart, 
STEENBOCK, LEPKOVSKY, 
KLETZIEN, Haupin, and 
JOHNSON) 579 

Hatchability, influence of 
ultra-violet light (Hart, 
STEENBOCK, LEPKOVSKY, 
KLETZIEN, HALPIN, and 
JOHNSON) 579 

Production, influence of 
ultra-violet light (Hart, 
STEENBOCK, LEPKOVSKY, 
KLETZIEN, HALPIN, and 


JOHNSON) 579 
Electrodialysis: 
Agar-agar (HoFFMAN and 
GORTNER) ay 
Electrolyte: 
Equilibrium, in _ blood. 


VIII (Van Styxs, Has- 


TINGS, MurRRay, and 
SENDROY) 701 
Elimination: 

Sugar, ingested, in phlo- 
rhizin diabetes (DEUEL 
and CHAMBERS) if 

Energy: 


Expenditure of women dur- 
ing horizontal walking at 
different speeds (SMITH 
and DooLiTTLE) 

665 
Enzyme: 

Temperature coefficients of 

enzymic activity (Cook) 
135 


Index 


Equilibrium : 
Carbonic acid, in body 
(Murray and  Has- 
TINGS) 265 
Electrolyte, in blood. 
VIII (Van _ SLYKgs, 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 


Gas, in blood. VIII (Van 
SLYKE, Hastines, Mur- 
RAY, and SENDROY) 

701 
Excretion: 

Lactic acid, in urine, after 
muscular exercise (LiL- — 
JESTRAND and WILSON) 

773 

Vitamin B, in excreta of 
rats, diet low in vitamin 
B (SaLmon) 457 

Exercise: 

Muscle, changes in urine, 

composition after (WIL- 


son, Lona, THOMPSON, 
and THURLOW) 
755 
Extract: 
Parathyroid, bovine, 


hypercalcemia in normal 
dogs induced by (Hsort, 


Rogpison, and ‘TEnN- 
eee 117 
—, — — thyreopara- 
ae ener dogs induced 
by (Hysort, Rosison, 

and TENDICK) 
117 

Fr 
Fasting: 

Blood sugar level, varia- 


tions, relation to men- 
strual cycle (OkEY and 


Ross) 165 
Fatty acid: 
Metabolism, arachidonic 


acid and saturated fatty 
acids in, relation (WEs- 
SON) 235 


Subjects 


Ferric oxide: 


Catalysis, active forms 
(WeELo and BaupiscH) 
215 


—, inactive forms (WELO 
and BaupDISscH) 

215 
Fertilization: 

Egg, influence of ultra- 
violet light (Hart, 
STEENBOCK, LEPKOVSKY, 
KLETZIEN, Haupin, and 
JOHNSON) 579 

Fluid: 

Spinal, inorganic — sub- 
stances in: serum and, 
comparison of concen- 
trations (HAMILTON) 


101 
Food: 
Acid-forming elements 
(CLARK) 597 . 
Base-forming elements 
(CLARK) 597 


Purified, diet, in line test 
for vitamin D (McCo L- 
LUM, SIMMONDS, BECKER, 
and SHIPLEY) 97 


G 
Gas: 
Equilibrium, in_ blood. 
VIII (Van Styxs, Has- 


TINGS, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 
Gland: 
Parathyroid. See Para- 
thyroid. 
Gliadin: 
Wheat, preparation (D1Lu 
and ALSBERG) 279 
—, solubility (Di~u and 
ALSBERG) 279 
—, specific rotation (DILL 
and ALSBERG) 279 
Gluconic acid(s): , 
Methylated, and_ their 


. 809 


Gluconic acid(s)—continued. 
salts, optical rotation 
(LEVENE and Mrymr) 

535 

Glucose: 

Blood, of normal individ- 
uals (LUNDSGAARD and 
HOLB¢LL) 323 

—,— patients with benign 
glycosuria (LUNDSGAARD 
and HoLBgL1) 


343 

—, — — — diabetes melli- 
tus (LUNDSGAARD and 
HOLBgLL) 343 


Body fluid (LuNDsGAARD 


and HoLBguLu) 363 
6-Glucose: 
Mutarotation (LuNpDs- 
GAARD and HOLBgLL) 
305 
Glycerol: 


Metabolism, in phlorhizin 
diabetes (CHAMBERS and 


DEUEL) 21 
Glycolysis: 

In. vitro (Moreuuis and 

BaARKUS) 1 
Glycosuria: 

Benign, glucose in blood of 

patients (LUNDSGAARD 

and HOLB@gLL) 343 


Grain: 
Cod liver oil, antirachitic 
factor, is it destroyed 


_ through storage when 
mixed with ground 
grains (HART, STEEN- 
Bock, and LeEpKOVSKY) 

ayia 
H 
Hair: 

Hydrolysis, mild alkaline 

(HOFFMAN) 251 
Halogen: | 


Hydroxyl, in secondary al- 
cohols, substitution by 


810 Index 


Halogen—continued. 
(LEVENE and MixkzsKa) 
507 
Hatchability : 

Kee, influence of ultra- 
violet light (Harr, 
STEENBOCK, LEPKOVSKY, 
KLETZIEN, HAupin, and 


JOHNSON) 579 
Heat: 
Amylase, malt, destruction 
(CooK) 135 
—, pancreatic, destruction 
(CooK) 135 
Helix: 
aspersa, mucoproteins (LE- 
VENE) 683 
pomatia, mucoproteins 
(LEVENE) 683 
Hemoglobin: 


Inorganic iron, utilization 
in building (Hart, 
STEENBOCK, ELVEHJEM, 
and WADDELL) 67 

' Hydrogen: 

Ion concentration in 


plasma, influence of kid- 


ney function (MurRRaAy 
and Hastings) 


265 
— — ——, influence of 
respiration (MURRAY 
and HAsTINGs) 
265 
— — test, colorimetric, of 
unbuffered solutions 
(STERN) 677 
Ole Wale 
(STERN) 677 
—,in blood, oxygenated, 
distribution (VAN 


SLYKE, Hastrnes, Mur- 


RAY, and SENDROY) 
701 
—,—-—, reduced, distri- 
bution (VAN SLYKE, 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 


Insulin: 


Ion, of urine, colorimetric 


Hydrogen—continued. | 
| 


determination (Has- 

TINGS, SENDROY, and | 

RogBson) 381 
Hydrolysis: : 


Alkaline, mild, on hair 
(HorrMaNn) 251 


a-Hydroxy acid(s): 


6-Hydroxy acids and, a- 
hydroxy acids’ and. 
secondary alcohols, con- 
figurational relation (Lx- 
VENE and HALLER) 

49 


6-Hydroxy acid(s): 


a-Hydroxy acids and, a- 
hydroxy acids and 
secondary alcohols, con- 
figurational relation 
(LEVENE and HAuuER) 


Hydroxyl: 


Alcohol, secondary, sub- 
stitution by halogen 
(LEVENE and MikEska) 

507 


Hypercalcemia: 


Dog, normal, induced by 
extract from bovine 


parathyroid (Hsort, 
Ropison, and TEN- © 
DICK) Tia 


—, thyreoparathyroprivie, : 
induced by extract from 
bovine parathyroid — 


(Hsort, Ropison, and 
TENDICK) 1179 
I 


Inorganic: 


| 
Iron, utilization in hemo- : 
globin building (Harr, — 
STEENBOCK, HELVEHJEM, — 

{ 

{ 

. 


and WADDELL) 67 
Chemical properties — 


(ScoTr) 601 


Subjects 


In vitro: 


Ion: 


Glycolysis (MoraGuuis and 
BARKUs) 1 


Bicarbonate, in blood, oxy- 
genated, distribution 
(VAN SLYKE, HASTINGS, 
Murray, and SENDROY) 

701 

—,—-—., reduced, distri- 
bution (VAN _ SLYKE, 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 

Carbonic acid, first disso- 
ciation constant, effect 
of variation in ionic 
strength (Hastines and 
SENDROY) 445 

—-—,second dissociation 
constant, effect of varia- 
tion in ionic strength 


(Hastincs and SeEn- 
DROY) 445 
Chloride, in blood, oxy- 
genated, distribution 


(VAN SLYKE, HastINnas, 
Murray, and SEnpRoy) 
701 
—,——, reduced, distri- 
bution (VAN SLYKE, 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 
Hydrogen, concentration 
in plasma, influence of 
kidney function (Mur- 
RAY and HASTINGS) 
265 
—, — — —, influence 
respiration (MuRRAY 
and Hastrines) 265 
—, — test, colorimetric, of 


unbuffered solutions 
(STERN) 677 
ee, (OL + WALCT 
(STERN) 677 


—,in blood, oxygenated, 
distribution (VAN SLYKE, 


811 


Ion—continued. 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 

—,— —, reduced, 
bution (VAN _ SLYKE, 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 

—,of urine, colorimetric 
determination (Has- 
TINGS, SENDROY, and 
Rosson) 381 

Iron: 

Inorganic, utilization in 
hemoglobin building 
(Hart, STEENBOCK, 
ELVEHJEM, and Wap- 
DELL) 67 

Nutrition. I (HART, 
STEENBOCK, ELVEHJEM, 
‘and WADDELL) 67 


J 


Juice: 
Alfalfa, nitrogenous con- 
stituents. IV (VicKERY) 
81 


—,—-—. V_ (VICKERY 
and VINSON) 91 
—,—-—. VI (VICKERY) 
657 
K 
Kidney: 

Concentration in plasma, 
bicarbonate, influence 
on, of (Murray and 
HASTINGS) 265 

— — —, carbonate, influ- 
ence on, of (Murray 
and HastInas) 265 

—-—-—, carbon dioxide, 


influence on, of (Mur- 
RAY and HasTINGs) 

265 

— — —, hydrogen ion, in- 

fluence on, of (MurRRAY 

and HastTrinas) 265 


distri- - 


812 


Kidney—continued. 
Urea tests of efficiency. I 
(RABINOWITCH) 
617 


L 


Lactic acid: 
Blood, changes while pass- 
ing through tumor 
(Cort and Cort) 
397 
Excretion, in urine, after 
muscular exercise (LIL- 
JESTRAND and WILSON) 
173 
Lactone: 
Formation from dicarboxy- 
lic sugar acids (LEVENE 


and Simms) OL 
—-— monocarboxylic  su- 
gar acids (LEVENE and 
SIMMs) ol 


Lead: 
Acetate, basic, precipitated 
from alfalfa (VICKERY 


and VINSON) 91 

Light: 
Ultra-violet, egg fertility 
(Hart, STEENBOCK, 


LEPKOVSKY, KULETZIEN, 
HAupin, and JOHNSON) 


579 
—,— hatchability (Hart, 
STEENBOCK, LEPKOV- 


SKY, KLETZIEN, HALPIN, 
and JOHNSON) 

579 

—,— production (Hart, 

STEENBOCK, LEPKOVSKY, 

KLETZIEN, HALPIN, and 

JOHNSON) 579 


M 


Malt: 
Amylase, heat destruction 
(Cook) 135 


Index 


Menstruation: 
Blood sugar level, varia- 
tions in fasting, relation 
(Oxny and Ross) 


165 
Sugar tolerance, variations, 
relation (Oxy and 
Ross) 165 
Mercaptan: 
Secondary, oxidation, into 
corresponding sulfonic 
acids (LEVENE- and 
MIKESKA) 515 
Metabolism: 


Carbohydrate. II (Lunps- 
GAARD and HoLBgLL) 


305 

—, III (Lunpscaarp and 
HOLB@LL) 323 
—. IV (LunpsGaarp and 
HOLBgLL) 343 
—. V (LUNDSGAARD and 
HOLBgLL) 363 
—,of tumors. II (Corr 
and Cort) 397 
Fatty acid, arachidonic 


acid and saturated fatty 
acids in, relation (WEs- 
SON) 235 
Glycerol, in phlorhizin dia- 
betes (CHAMBERS and 
DEUEL) 21 
Sulfur. IX (Lewis) 


Women. I 
Ross) 

Methylate: 

Gluconic acid, methylated, 

and their salts, optical 

rotation (LEVENE and 

MrYER) 


(OKkEY and 
165 


Milk: 
Cow, calcium precipitation 
in (ROTHWELL) 


Whole, nutritional anemia 
on diets (HART, STEEN- 


a 


535 


129 


Subjects 


Milk—continued. 


BOCK, ELVEHJEM, and 
WADDELL) 67 
Mucoprotein: 
Helix aspersa (LEVENE) 
683 
— pomatia (LEVENE) 
683 
Snail (LEVENE) 683 


Muscle: 

Exercise, changes in urine, 
composition after (WIL- 
son, Lona, THompson, 
and THURLOW) 

755 

—, lactic acid excretion in 
urine after (LILJESTRAND 
and WILson) tis 

Peneus setiferus, amino acid 
percentages (JONES, 
MorLieR, and Gers- 
DORFF) 59 

—-—, nitrogen  distribu- 
tion (JoNEs, Mor.Lurr, 
and GERSDORFF) 59 

Shrimp, amino acid _ per- 
centages (JONES, Mort- 
LER, and GERSDORFF) 

59 

—,nitrogen distribution 
(JonEs, Moruuer, and 
GERSDORFF) 59 

Mutarotation: 
B-Glucose (LUNDSGAARD and 
HOLB@LL) 305 


N 
Nitrate: 
Nitrogen, in plant (Bur- 
RELL and PHILLIPS) 


229 

Nitrogen: 
Alfalfa juice, nitrogenous 
constituents. VI (Vick- 
ERY) 657 
Muscle, of Peneus setiferus, 
distribution (J ONES, 


813 

Nitrogen— continued. 
Mosn.uuER, and / GERSs- 
DORFF) 59 


—,— shrimp, distribution 
(Jones, MorLier, and 
GERSDORFF) 59 

Nitrate, in plant (BURRELL 


and PHILLIPS) 229 
Nitrogenous: 

Constituent, alfalfa juice. 

IV (VICKERY) 81 
5 V (VICKERY 
and VINSON) 91 
—,——. VI (VICKERY) 
657 


Nucleic acid: 

Plant nucleoside, dissocia- 
tion constant, relation 
(LEVENE and Simms) 519 

— nucleotide, dissociation 
constant, relation (LE- 


VENE and Simms) 519 

Nucleoside: 
Plant, dissociation con- 
stant, nucleic acid 


structure, relation (LE- 
VENE and SIMMs) 


519 

Synthesis. I (LEVENE and 
SOBOTKA) 

—. II (Levene and 
SOBOTKA) 469 

Nucleotide: 

Plant, dissociation con- 
stant, nucleic acid struc- 
ture, relation (LEVENE 
and Simms) 519 

Nutrition: 

Anemia, on whole milk 
diets (Hart, STEEN- 
BOocK, HELVEHJEM, and 
WADDELL) 67 

Chick, requirement. V 
(HART, STEENBOCK, 


LEPKOVSKY, KULETZIEN, 
HA.pPin, and JOHNSON) 
579 


814 Index 
Nutrition—continued. Peneus: 

Iron in. J (Hart, STEEN- setiferus, muscle, amino 
BOCK, ELVEHJEM, and acid percentages (JONES, 
WADDELL) 67 MogELLER, and GeERs- 

DORFF) s 169 
: O —, —, nitrogen distribu- | 
Oxidation: tion (JonES, MOELLER, 
Cystine (ANDREWS) and GERSDORFF) 59 
161 | Pentoside: 

Mercaptan, secondary, in- Theophylline (LEVENE and 
to corresponding sulfonic SOBOTKA) 463 
acids (LEvVENE and Mz1- | Phlorhizin: 

KESKA) 515 Diabetes, elimination of 
Oxygen: ingested sugars (DEUEL 


Exchange, blood and cir- 
culation, treatment on 
basis of diffusion theory 
(Murray and Morcan) 

419 
Oxygenation: 

Blood, bicarbonate ion dis- 
tribution (VAN SLYKE, 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 

—,chloride ion distribu- 
tion (VAN SLYKE, Has- 
TINGS, Murray, 
SENDROY) 701 

~~, hydrogen ion distribu- 
tion (VAN SLYKE, Has- 


TINGS, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 
Pp 
Pancreas: 
Amylase, heat destruction 
(CooK) 135 |! 
Parathyroid: 


Cattle, extract, hypercal- 
cemia. in normal dogs 


induced . by  (Hysort, 

Ropison, and TeEn- | 
ee LZ, 
—, — — thyreopara- 
Toes oprivic dogs induced 
by (Husort, Rosison, 
117 


and ‘TENDICK) 


and | 


and CHAMBERS) 
—, metabolism of glycerol 
(CHAMBERS and DEUEL) 
21 
Plant: 
Nitrogen, nitrate (BuR- 
RELL and PHILLIPS) 
229 
Nucleoside, dissociation 
constant, nucleic acid 
structure, relation (LE- 
VENE and SIMMs) © 


519 
Nucleotide, — dissociation 
constant, nucleic acid 


structure, relation (LE- 
VENE and Simms) 


Plasma: 
Bicarbonate concentration, 
influence of kidney func- 
tion (Murray and Has- 


TINGS) 265 — 
— —, — —-» respirations 
(Murray and Has- 
TINGS) 265 © 


Carbonate concentration, 
influence of kidney func- — 


tion (Murray and Has- 


TINGS) 265 
— —, — — respiration 
(Murray and  Has- 
TINGS) 265 


519 


Subjects 


Plasma—continued. 

Carbon dioxide concentra- 
tion, influence of kidney 
function (Murray and 
HASTINGS) 265 

— -— —, influence of res- 
piration (Murray and 
HASTINGS) 265 

Hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion, influence of kidney 
function (Murray and 


HASTINGS) 265 
—  — —, influence of res- 
piration (Murray and 
HASTINGS) 265 
Pomatia: 
Helix, mucoproteins (LE- 
VENE) 683 
Precipitation: 


Acetate, basic lead, from 
alfalfa (VIcKERY and 
VINSON) 91 

Calcium, in cows’ 
(ROTHWELL) 

Protein: 

Concentration, human 
serum, conductivity 
(ATCHLEY and NIcHOLs) 

729 
II (HorrMan) 
251 


Sulfur. 


R 
Rachitis: 

Cod liver oil, antirachitic 
factor, is it destroyed 
through storage when 
mixed with ground grains 
(HART, STEENBOCK, and 
LEPKOVSKY) 5/1 

Reduction: 

Blood, bicarbonate ion dis- 
tribution (VAN SLYKE, 
Hastines, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 

—., chloride 
tion (VAN SLYKE, Has- 


ion distribu- 


815 

Reduction—continued. 
TINGS, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 


—, hydrogen ion distribu- 
tion (VAN SiyKE, Has- 


TINGS, Murray, and 
SENDROY) 701 
Renal: 
See Kidney. 
Respiration: 

Concentration in plasma, 
bicarbonate influence 
on, of (Murray and 
HASTINGS) 265 


— — —., carbonate, in- 
fluence on, of (MurRaAy 
and HasTINnaGs) 

265 

——  —, carbon dioxide, 
influence on, of (MurRRAY 
and HASTINGS) 265 

— — —, hydrogen ion, 
influence on, of (Mur- 
RAY and HasTINGs) 


265 
Rickets: 

XXVI (McCotium, Siu- 
MONDS, BerckmR, and 
SHIPLEY) 97 

Salt(s): 

Calcium, orally adminis- 
tered, serum calcium of 
normal dogs, influence 
on, of (Hsorr) 

783 


—, serum calcium 
me Sia auaercaerey eae 
dogs, influence on, of 
(HsortT) 783 

Gluconic acid, methylated, 
and their salts, optical 
rotation (LEVENE and 
MEYER) 535 

Serum: 
Base, micro method, de- 


816 


Serum—continued. 

termination (STADIE and 
Ross) - 735 
Calcium, normal dogs, in- 
fluence of calcium salts 
orally administered 
(HsortT) 783 
—, thyreoparathyroprivic 
dogs, influence of cal- 
cium salts orally ad- 

ministered (Hsort) 
783 
Human, conductivity, pro- 
tein concentration on 
(ATcHLEY and NicHOLs) 
729 
Inorganic substance, and 
spinal fluid, comparison 
of concentrations (HAM- 


ILTON) 101 
Setiferus: 

Peneus, muscle, amino acid 
percentages (JONES, 
MogELLER, and GeERs- 
DORFF) 59 

—,—,nitrogen  distribu- 


tion (JoNES, MOELLER, 
and GERSDORFF) 
59 
Shrimp: 
Muscle, amino acid _ per- 
centages (JONES, MorEL- 
LER, and GERSDORFF) 


59 
—,nitrogen distribution 
(JoNES, MOELLER, and 
GERSDORFF) 59 
Snail: 
Mucoprotein (LEVENE) 
683 
Soy bean: 
Bromolecithin, fractiona- 
tion (LEVENE and Ro.F) 
545 
Spinal fluid: 


See Fluid. 


Index 


Strophanthidin: 
Carbonyl group (JAcoBs 


and COLLINS) 491 
Strophanthin: 
VIII (Jacosps and Cor- 


LINS) . 491 
Sugar: 
Acid, dicarboxylic, lactone 


formation (LEVENE and 


SIMMs) 31 
—, monocarboxylic, _ lac- 
tone formation (LEVENE 
and Simms) 31 


Blood, changes while pass- 
ing through tumor (Corr 
and Cort) 397 

—, content (HARNED) 

555 

—., level, variations in fast- 
ing, relation to menstrual 
cycle (OkrY and Ross) 

165 

—,time curve following 
ingestion of dihydroxy- 
acetone (RABINOWITCH) 


ie etic 
Diabetes, phlorhizin, elimi- 
nation of ingested 


(DEUEL and CHAMBERS) 


Tolerance, variations, rela- 


tion to menstrual cycle — 


(Okny and Ross) 
165 
Urine, specific reagent for 
determination (SUMNER) 
| 393 
Sulfate: : 
Tissue, determination 
(Dents and Lrecue) 
561 
—, distribution of injected 
(Denis and LrecHe) 
565 
Sulfonic acid(s): 
Mercaptan, secondary, oxi- 


Subjects 


Sulfonic acid(s)—continued. 
dation, into correspond- 


ing (LEVENE and 
MIKESKA) 515 
Sulfur: 
Metabolism. TX (LEewis) 
187 
Protein. II (Horrman) 
251 
Sunlight: 

Swine, bone, influence on 
development (May- 
NARD, GOLDBERG, and 
MILLER) 643 

Swine: 
Bone development, in- 


fluence of — sunlight 
(MAYNARD, GOLDBERG, 
and MILLER) 643 


T 
Temperature: 
Coefficient, of 
activity (Cook) 


enzymic 


135 
Theophylline: 

Pentoside (LEVENE and 

SOBOTKA) 463 
Thio-sugar: 

Yeast (LEVENE and 

SOBOTKA) ol 
Thyreoparathyroprivic: 

Dog, hypercalcemia, in- 
duced by extract from 
bovine parathyroid 
(Hsort, Rosison, and 
TENDICK) 3 by 


—,serum calcium, influ- 
ence of orally admin- 


istered calcium - salts 
(HsortT) 783 
Tissue: 
Sulfate, determination 
(Drnis and LEcHE) 
561 


—, injected, distribution 
(Dents and LrecHe). 
565 


817 
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For investigations in Colloidal Solutions 


Du NOUY PRECISION TENSIOMETER 


PRECISION DIRECT READING MODEL 
(A Surface Tension Balance Employing the Ring Method) 


Has been employed very effectively 


No. 10402 


by Dr. du Noiiy of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. ‘This 
instrument gives readings directly in dynes per centimeter, with adjust- 
mer.ts that render the readings correct at any working temperature. Re- 
finements of design enable the operator to repeat readings on pure water 
to +0.1 dyne. 


In connection with the development work on this apparatus an im- 
proved, yet very simple technique has been devised whereby the results 
come into close agreement with the averages of other reliable methods. 
An article by Allan Ferguson on “Capillary Constants and Their Measure- 
ment’’ in Science Progress, Volume 9, page 428, 1915, points out that the 
ring method is the only one which gives dependable results with colloidal 
solutions. 


The laboratory model of the du Nouy Surface Tension Apparatus 
will be continued without modification of design. 


For complete information send for Bulletin No. 103R and Reprint J3R 
of Dr. du Noiiy’s article in Phil. Mag. 
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A book to make diagnosis of heart and respiratory 
diseases simpler and more accurate 


VITAL CAPAGH iS 
of the LUNGS 


By J. A. MYERS, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health, University of Minne- 
sota Medical School 


The test for the vital capacity of the lungs has developed within the 
past few years until it is now considered by leading physicians as a very 
valuable aid in diagnosis, prognosis and guidance of treatment of certain 
diseases particularly of the heart and lungs. 


During the past six years Dr. Meyers has made an exhaustive study of 
the vital capacity test, and its applications and has set forth the results 
of his work in a simple, understandable way. 


The book will appeal to both the internist and the practicing physician 
because of its brevity and clearness of presentation. The technique of 
the test and the apparatus are very simple and the author points out 
many practical applications for the test in every day practice. 


The bibliography of over 200 references makes all literature available 
to the investigator. The wealth of tables and illustrations makes the 
book an exceedingly handy and useful reference. 


Cloth, gold stamped 6x9 Exhaustive Bibliography 
PRICE, $3.25 
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cose C. P. for intravenous injection. This is pre- 
pared according to methods approved by the 
leading investigators. 


500 gram bottle $4.40. 


For sale through the distributors of fine labora- 
tory chemicals. Or apply direct for dealer’s name. 
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Amino Acids, Blood Test Solutions and Rare Labo- 
ratory Chemicals. 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS COMPANY 


DEVOTED TO THE CHEMICAL INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA 


HIGHLAND PARK. ILL. 


LANTS WHICH ( 


ae the above title a new monograph — amply illustrated — 
has just been released from the press. J The urge to prepare 
this monograph came directly from the physician himself who sub- 
mitted first one question and then another and wrote from this 


or that section of the country and at all seasons. Therefore, in 
attempting to prepare a collective answer or rather a collection of 
answers, we were obliged to consider the sectional as well as the 
seasonal requirements throughout the land. 


Copies Now Available on Request 
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QUARTZ SPECTROGRAPH FOR THE ULTRA-VIOLET, Hilger, with lenses of 8-inch focus. This 
instrument gives a spectrum from 1850A to 8000A of about 65 mm. long. The dispersing system consists of one 
Cornu prism and the slit is provided with fine screw adjustment, divided drumhead, comparison prism, wedge 
for reducing the aperture, screws for correcting the parallelism of the jaws should this become necessary, and 
protecting cap. 


An accurate scale of wavelengths is mounted internally in such a manner as to be brought at will in contact 
with the photographic plate so that a contact print of the wavelength scale is thus obtained on the same plate 
as, and in juxtaposition to, the photograph of the spectrum. This is a most important attachment only 
recently adapted to this spectrograph, having previously been furnished with the larger and much more 
expensive model. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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tubes it is available for binocular and monocular vision. 
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For Research Work it is only natural to select microscopes which completely 
qualify the most discriminating requirements in optical and mechanical pre- 
cision. Toassist the Microscopist in the task of selection we always suggest to 
forward our Research Microscopes for inspection and com- 
parison with those of other makes since this affords the best 
means to convince him of the superior qualities of Leitz Op- 
tical and Mechanical Workmanship. 

Leading Microscopists consider the Leitz Com- 
bination Microscope the ideal instrument for Re- 


searchinvestigations und Photo-Micrographic W ork. 

With the construction of the Combination Microscope 
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step as originators of new microscope models, the Leitz 
Works being the Original Manufacturers of Binocular Micro- 
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A new book, introducing a new phase of science 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL BIOLOGY 


By ALFRED JeaborKa, MIA Dee 


Sometime of the School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University 


UST as physical laws have been applied in chemistry, thus develop- 

ing a Physical Chemistry, so Dr. Lotka in this book has applied 

physical laws to Biology and introduced a new discipline of science— 
Physical Biology. 


In accordance with the Law of the Conservation of Matter, the 
author offers a system for tracing the evolution of organisms from 
their component parts through cycles in the distribution of the ele- 
ments of nature. Life processes in the organism are considered as 
results of the distribution and redistribution of natural elements. 


After a clear statement of the general principles of Physical 
Biology, the book presents the applications of the fundamental laws 
of Kinetics, Statics, and Dynamics to Physical Biology. 


A book of intense interest for every biologist and for every 
scientist interested in biology. Written by a scientist who is a pio- 
neer in this new field of Physical Biology and presented in a style 
that is at once interesting and convincing. 


A book to stimulate thought and research in a 
new scientific field of unusual promise 


400 pages 71 illustrations 34 tables — 


Price, $5.00 


Order your copy today 
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Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals t 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Wild Promises and 
Stone Shingles 


ILD promises of superior service have been 

bandied back and forth by manufacturers 

ever since the first tradesman hung out his 
stone shingle. 


So we are attempting to merit the patronage 
of our buyers by just selling Glassware and 
Apparatus which is made as accurately and as 
good as expert workers and modern methods of 
manufacture will allow. We want to gain your 
confidence, not by selling you on promises 
which are mere promises, but by selling you on 
quality which is a fact. 

We manufacture Apparatus of all descriptions 
and distribute complete lines of PYREX Glass- 
ware, COORS porcelain and Standard Labora- 
tory Equipment. Let us be your Laboratory 
Stockroom. 


THE EMIL GREINER COMPANY 


55 VANDAM ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


It is proposed to issue Volume VIII of The Journal of General 
Physiology as a memorial to its founder, Dr. Jacques Loeb. This volume 
will contain papers by Dr. Loeb’s pupils and his associates, together with 
a portrait and asketch of his life. The volume will appear simultaneously 
with Volume IX, and publication will commence September 18, 1925. 


Subscribers to the Journal, and others, may obtain the extra volume 
by sending their subscriptions (price $5.00) to 


THE JOURNAL OF GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 
AVENUE A AND 66TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Journal of General Physiology is devoted to the explanation of life phenom: 
ena on the basis of the physical and chemical constitution of living matter. 

The Journal of General Physiology is issued bimonthly, one volume of abou 
600 pages appearing in a year. Contributions should be sent to the editors of Th 
Journal of General Physiology, The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
Avenue A and 66th Street, New York, N. Y. The papers should be limitec 
preferably to twenty printed pages, not counting the space occupied by illustra 
tions. Papers will be printed as soon as possible after acceptance but no} 
necessarily in the order in which they are received for publication. Authors re 
ceive 100 reprints of their papers free of charge; additional copies may be obtainec 
at cost. : 
The subscription price per year (one volume) is $5.00, payable in advance 
Single copies cost $1.00. 

Remittances should be made by draft or check on New York, or by posta 
money order, payable to The Journal of General Physiology, Mount Royal anc 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md., or Avenue A and 66th Street, New York, N.Y 
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Why Chemical Engineers 
are interested in Bakelite 


It is because Bakelite, itself a product of chem- 
istry, possesses a combination of properties not 
to be found in any other material. 
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Through the use of Bakelite many inventions 
have been made practical, many devices and 
parts improved in design, appearance and per- 
formance, many manufacturing economies ef- 
fected. 


Bakelite has mechanical as well as dielectric 
strength, is hard and homogeneous, resists 
most acids and is non-hygroscopic. Bakelite 
will not soften when heated nor become brittle 
when chilled; it may be accurately molded into 
intricate forms. It permanently retains its color 
and finish and does not deteriorate through age 
or use. 


All Chemical Engineers will find that a thorough 
knowledge of Bakelite, its properties and its 
possibilities is of value in solving many prob- 
lems. Our own Engineers will be glad to give 
most complete information. 
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This Journal is issued by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, acting in co-operation with numer- 
ous physiological organisations, in Great Britain 
America, and other countries. The Editor, Prof. 
if. MELLANBY, is assisted by a staff of competent 
abstractors both at home and abroad. 


The Journal aims at issuing promptly abstracts of 
the papers published throughout the world, in 
physiological and allied sciences (including Plant 
Physiology). 


A number is published at the beginning of each 
month. 


Volume X. began with the April (1925) issue. 


Subscriptions are only taken for April to March 
of the next year, and are payable in advance. 

Back numbers, excepting some which are out of print, may 
be obtained from the Publishers, or any Bookseller. An 


extra charge is made for some numbers the stock of which is 
nearly exhausted. Prices on application. 


Binding Cases, price 2s. net, are supplied by the 
Publishers, who can also arrange for binding; 
prices on application. 
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A Service for You 


In order to help make this journal of the greatest possible value 
to its readers, a Service Department has been instituted. Its 
primary object is to be of assistance to the scientist in his problems. 


Often, the scientific research worker, on account of the demands 
of his work, finds difficulty in keeping abreast of the rapid de- 
velopment in equipment, apparatus, and supplies. He may be 
in need of equipment yet without information as to where it may 
be purchased. 


The Service Department of this journal is fitted to answer such 
queries. It aims to render prompt and courteous service without 


charge and without obligation. 


Address SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
MOUNT ROYAL AND GUILFORD AVENUES, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“Coleman & Bell” 
Laboratory Reagents 


CHEMICAL REVIEWS 


Under the auspices and 


editorial control of 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Fulfills the need which the American 
Chemical Society has felt for a long time 
for a journal to publish valuable arti- 
cles on chemical topics not heretofore 
available to chemists in general. 

CHEMICAL REVIEWS will in no 
way duplicate any other of the Society’s 
periodicals. It will consist of reviews, 
summaries, and short monographs on 
subjects of interest to chemists. 

Published in January, April, July 
and October. One volume of 500 pages 
in a year. Subscription price $4.00 to 
members of the American Chemical 
Society and affiliated societies; $5.00 to 


Are Dependable! 


Our List Includes: 


C. P. Inorganic Chemicals 

C. P. Organic Chemicals 
Chemical Indicators (dry), In- 
cluding Hydrogen Ion Indicators 
of Clark & Lubs and Sérensen 
Biological Stains (dry) 
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Stains in Solution 

Indicators in Solution 
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Fixing Solutions 
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Volumetric Solutions 
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Coleman & Bell Products may be secured 
from the principal dealers in laboratory sup- 
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The Coleman & Bell Co., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
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A useful new book for Chemists and Students 


A Pronouncing 
CHEMICAL FORMULA SPELLER 


and 
CONTEST GUIDE 


By C. ALFRED JACOBSON 


Professor of Chemistry, West Virginia University 


An increasing number of educational institutions are finding the 
chemical spelling contest one of the best means of familiarizing students 
with chemical formulas. 


The method is simple. For example, Barium Sulfate is pronounced. 
The reply is BaSO,;. Thus the student learns to associate formula with 
name. 


The need for an adequate text has prompted the author to offer this 
book which is the result of years of experience in conducting these 
contests. 


The names and formulas of 2850 of the important inorganic com- 
pounds, more than 1000 of the more common organic compounds, and 
300 minerals are included. ‘The book also includes 1554 questions and 
answers covering typical chemical reactions of all of the chemically 
active elements, the answers expressed in the form of balanced equations. 

Diacritical markings are utilized as an aid in standardizing pronunci- 
ation. Simplified spelling is used—for example, “‘sulfo” is given rather 
than “‘sulpho.” Every teacher of chemistry deplores the lack of stand- 
ardization in the matter of spelling and pronunciation of the names 
of chemical compounds. The wide-spread use of this text will overcome 
this condition. 


285 pages. 6x 9. Cloth bound. 


PRICE $4.00 


Special price of $3.00 on ten or more books 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY _ 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Bacto-Alcoholic Antigen 
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